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EDITORIAL  COMMENT 


This  is  emphatically  the  age  of  books. 
The  benefits  accruing  from  this  fact  have 
been  sufficiently  exploited,  but  some  of 
the  evils  have  not  been  often  enough  dis- 
cussed. One  of  the  greatest  of  the  evils 
is  in  the  mechanical  make-up  of 
books.  If  you  pick  up  a  book  two  hun- 
dred years  old  you  will  in  all  probability 
find  that  the  binding  is  still  firm  and 
strong;  if,  on  the  contrary,  you  pick  up 
one  of  a  year  old  the  binding  will  break 
in  your  hands.  In  looking  through  a 
parcel  of  modern  school  books,  this  evil 
is  brought  hom-e  to  the  mind  with  espe- 
cial force.  Into  the  pupil's  hands  is  put 
a  combination  of  poor  paper,  blurred 
type,  garish  colours  and  sloppy  binding. 
In  such  a  way  do  our  young  people  get 
their  first  lessons  in  aesthetics. 

As  far  as  w-e  know,  there  is  one  reason 
and  only  one  which  publishers  plead  for 
introducing  such  a  grade  of  books,  and 
that  is  the  eternal  demand  on  the'  part 
of  the  public,  and  especially  the  school- 
going  public,  for  cheap  books.  It  seems 
absolutely  impossible  to  impress  upon 
school  boards  or  parents  that  a  good 
book  cannot  be  made  cheaply.  One  in- 
volving an  expenditure  of  more  than  25 
cents  is  always  too  dear. 

But  this  is  merely  an  aside  in  the  in- 
terests of  justice.  Let  us  return  to  our 
indictment.  A  short  time  ago  we  had  in 
our  hands  a  copy  of  a  school  book  which 
was  about  to  be  presented  for  authorisa- 
tion. A  somewhat  insipid  and  at  least 
inoflfensive  cover  cloth  was  tortured  into 


hideousness  by  a  blatant  fioral  design 
in  Mashing  colours.  Nor  was  this 
enough,  but  also  the  colour  was  applied 
in  such  a  way  that  it  boldly  overstepped 
the  black  outlines  of  flowers  and  leaves 
and  formed  a  sort  of  unhallowed  halo 
around  the  whole  design.  This  was  the 
first  impression  registered  on  our  minds. 
Then  the  book  was  opened  and  another 
dazzling  combination  attacked  our  al- 
ready jaded  eyes.  That  part  of  the  cover 
cloth  which  turned  over  on  the  inside 
cover  quarrelled  violently  with  a  fantas- 
tic decoration  meant  to  contain  the  name 
and  address  of  the  owner.  And  so  it 
went  on  throughout  the  book.  Even  the 
score  of  expense  will  not  excuse  such  a 
state  of  affairs.  Harm-ony,  at  least,  is 
not  a  matter  of  dollars  and  cents. 

What  is  the  effect  of  all  this  on  the 
artistic  sense  of  the  student?  Ultimately 
the  result  is  the  entire  ruining  of  the 
artistic  sense.  Nothing  could  bear  such 
eternal  violation  and  live.  There  is  little 
use  of  resurrecting  the  old  plea  that  a 
child  is  not  impressed  by  such  things. 
We  wrong  our  own  childhood  by  such 
excuses,  and  prepare  unhappiness  for 
our  own  children,  a  discomfort  which 
might  fitly  be  compared  to  that  of  an 
oyster  with  a  grain  of  sand  in  his  shell. 
JMually,  the  oyster  forms  a  growth 
about  this  foreign  substance  and  makes 
it  a  ])art  of  itself.  So  with  the  child. 
At  first  this  foreign  impression  irritates, 
but  gradually  he  becomes  accustomed  to 
it   and   it  literally  grows   into   his   mind 
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and  becomes  a  real  part  of  him.  Not 
only  does  it  cause  discomfort  but  it  in- 
sidiously works  upon  and  destroys  his 
taste  and  his  judgment. 

The  influence  of  such  books  is  the 
very  worst  possible  on  the  morals  of  a 
pupil.  To  have  an  example  of  untidi- 
ness constantly  before  a  class  of  children 
means  that  some  of  them  will  develop 
untidiness  sooner  or  later.  And  they 
find  that  a  premium  is  put  on  cheapness 
at  the  expense  of  goodness  and  fastidi- 
ousness, than  which  few  attitudes  could 
be  more  injurious. 

Not  later  than  twelve  hours  ago  we 
heard  an  authority  on  books  say  that 
nothing  so  spoils  a  child's  respect  for 
books  as  the  poor  ones  published  for 
children  and  the  use  of  free  school-books. 
This  means  that  they  learn  to  regard 
books  lightly  and  that  years  of  teaching 
will  scarcely  breed  in  them  that  rever- 
ence for  books  which  is  so  essential  in 
an  education  and  which  the  present  age 
so  generally  lacks.  Books  are  too  cheap, 
too  easy  of  attainment. 

We  have  not  yet  considered  the  phy- 
sical well-being  of  the  student  in  this 
matter,  but  it  is  not  because  it  is  not  a 
very  relevant  and  essential  consideration. 
Think  for  a  moment  of  the  efifect  on  the 
eyesight  of  the  constant  use  of  imper- 
fect, blurred  type.  We  can  all  remember 
glancing  at  some  time  through  a  news- 


paper printed  with  poor  type  on  poor 
paper,  and  the  involuntary  closing  of 
the  eyes  as  soon  as  we  raised  them- 
from  the  paper.  We  could  still  see  a 
confused,  jumbled  mass  of  letters  danc- 
ing in  front  of  us.  In  time  this  use  of 
bad  type  is  very  injurious  to  the  eyes, 
and  the  crude  colouring  frequently  adds' 
to  the  injury. 

Finally,  if  there  is  any  one  thing  in 
the  world  which  should  be  built  so  that 
it  might  be  as  a  temple,  "beautiful,  en- 
tire and  clean,"  for  those  gods  who  see 
everywhere,  that  thing  is  a  book  which, 
if  it  is  good,  is  still  possibly  the  most 
godlike  thing  man  can  make.  Let  us 
read  again  that  message  from  Ruskin, 
the  apostle  of  purity,  on  this  point : 
"All  works  of  taste  must  bear  a  price 
in  proportion  to  the  skill,  taste,  time, 
expense  and  risk  attending  their  inven-  •. 
tion  and  manufacture.  Those  things  I 
called  dear  are,  when  justly  estimated, 
the  cheapest ;  they  are  attended  with 
much  less  profit  to  the  artist  than  those 
which  everybody  calls  cheap.  Beautiful 
forms  and  comipositions  are  not  made 
by  chance,  nor  can  they  ever,  in  any 
material,  be  made  at  small  expense.  A 
composition  for  cheapness  and  not  for 
excellence  of  workmanship,  is  the  most 
frequent  and  certain  cause  of  the  rapid 
decay  and  entire  destruction  of  arts  and 
sciences." 


NATURE    STUDY    IN    PUBLIC   SCHOOLS 


Bv  W.   H.  JENKINS,   B.A. 

REGISTRAR    OF    THE    DEPARTMENT    OK    EDUCATION,    TORONTO 


TEACHERS  of  botany,  during-  the 
years  in  which  it  was  prescribed 
for  the  Junior  Departmental  ex- 
aminations, will  readily  recall  the  me- 
thod and  results  of  the  study.  The  phase 
of  botany,  which  was  then  dominant, 
was  descriptive  botany.  Representative 
or  "type"  forms  of  the  leading  natural 
orders  were  chosen  for  minute  analysis 
and  description^  of  their  diagnostic  fea- 
tures. iJotanical  note  books  were  cram- 
med with  interminable  descriptions  of 
root,  stem,  leaf  and  flower.  To  the  pupil 
it  seemed  that  plants  were  hunted,  dis- 
sected and  described,  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  revealing  the  secrets  of  life,  but 
solely  with  a  view  to  the  introduction  of 
high  sounding  words.  The  recognition 
of  relationship  of  parts,  and  differences 
in  form,  and  the  memorisation  of  poly- 
syllabic terms  formed  the  chief  talk  of 
the  young  botanist.  When,  with  the  aid 
of  a  botanical  key  or  dictionary  (and  not 
unfrequently  the  index  alone  was  used) 
the  plant  was  identified  and  its  name 
duly  recorded,  the  pupil  was  tacitly  led 
to  believe  that  he  was  accomplished  in 
at  least  one  science. 

Morphology  and  classification  formed 
the  content  of  botanical  teaching.  It 
was  a  time  when  the  systematist  had 
"free  course  and  was  glorified."  One 
of  the  pleas  given  for  this  method  was 
that  it  taught  pupils  "to  know  plants." 
To  know  a  plant  consisted  in  one's  abil- 
ity to  extract  admiration  from  the  "un- 
knowing" by  glibly  calling  out  the  name. 
W^ith  what  unction  the  young  botanist 
would  say  to  his  companion  as  they 
walked  through  the  fields  and  woods — 
here  is  Rannuculus  acris,  that  is  Asa- 
rum  Canadense ! 

That    the    results    were    disappointing 


was  not  surprising-.  A  jargon  of  words 
wliich  were  quickly  forgotten,  a  little 
vanity  which  was  more  persistent,  and  a 
false  conception  of  the  aim  of  the  sci- 
ence, appear  to  have  been  the  net  result 
of  our  earliest  attempts  at  the  teaching 
of  botany. 

The  inclusion  of  Nature  Stud\-  in  the 
I'ublic  school  programme  has  come  too 
soon  if  the  results  of  our  methods  of 
teaching  botany  do  not  serve  as  a  warn- 
ing and  guide  in  dealing  with  this  sub- 
ject. 

In  many  American  schools  this  subject 
has  been  given  great  prominence  in  re- 
cent years  and  yet  recent  reports  go  to 
show  that  the  results  have  been  disap- 
pointing and  a  distinct  reaction  is  notice- 
able. It  is  important  to  us  to  know  that 
the  chief  cause  of  failure  has  been  traced 
to  the  adoption  of  the  very  method 
which  we  found  disastrous  in  the  case 
of  botany.  The  type  method  with  the 
minute  analysis  and  contracted  vision 
which  accompany  and  result  from  it 
will  never  bring  young  children  into  a 
systematic  relationship  with  Nature,  nor 
enable  them  to  see  the  phenomena  of  na- 
ture in  correct  perspective  or  in  their 
|)roper  relations. 

Judging  from  some  recent  publica- 
tions, addresses  and  essays,  as  well  as 
from  information  received  from  various 
sources,  there  is  not  wanting  evidence 
that  we  are  about  to  repeat  not  only  our 
own  failures  but  those  which  have  led 
our  American  confreres  to  view  the  sub- 
ject with  doubtful  favour.  If  our  teach- 
ing of  nature  is  beginning  in  the  same 
way  as  we  began  the  teaching  of  botany 
then  it  is  a  very  dullard  who  does  not 
see  his  dutv. 


SOME  PHASES  OF  ECOLOGY 


By  R.  S.   HAMILTON,  B.A.,  Galt. 


{Continued  from  December  Issue) 


In  all  forms  of  land  vegetation,  elas- 
ticity of  structure  is  a  very  important 
factor,  especially  where  the  stems  are 
slender  and  unsupported,  and  exposed 
to  various  mechanical  forces.  This  elas- 
ticity of  structure  is  seen  in  the  wave- 
motion  set  up  in  a  field  of  grain  by  air 
currents  or  in  the  yielding  of  masses  of 
bulrushes  to  the  action  of  the  wind  or 
the  waves.  That  this  elasticity  is  adap- 
tational  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
stem  exposed  to  such  forces  may  be 
bent  almost  double  and  still  regain  its 
erect  position,  while  the  root  little  expos- 
ed to  displacing  agencies  has  scarcely 
any  elastic  power.  This  elasticity  in 
plant  stems  is  procured  by  special  struc- 
tural areas,  arranged  in  a  well  defined 
fashion  so  as  to  assume  the  lateral  strain 
evenly  and  effectively. 

All  plants  under  such  circumstances 
as  the  above  are  provided  with  so-called 
"tension  and  compression  pieces  "  need- 
ful for  support  and  resistance.  Where 
these  requisites  are  not  called  into  play 
such  adaptional  contrivances  are  want- 
ing. Hence  all  water  plants  differ 
materially  in  their  elastic  properties  from 
land  plants  as  do  the  subterranean  parts 
of  plants   from  the  terrestrial. 

A  response  to  the  mechanical  force 
of  weight  is  seen  in  the  drooping  habits 
of  evergreen  branches,  or  in  the  dwarf- 
ed prostrate  shrubs,  especially  those  of 
the  heath  order  that  are  so  common  in 
our  atolls  or  pond  regions.  This  habit 
is  due  to  the  heavy  snows  which,  accu- 
mulating upon  the  branches,  produce  in 
the  one  case  low,  flat  forms  of  growth, 
in  the  other  a  device  for  shedding  the 
weight  of  snow,  and  thus  protecting  the 
branches  from  injury. 

Provision  is  also  made  in  many  plant 
forms  for  the  maintenance  of  great 
weight  during  the  fruiting  season.  In 
such  cases  strong  branch  systems  are 
developed  and  inclined  at  an  upward 
angle   to   the   trunk,    so   that   when   the 


strain  comes  and  the  bending  of  the 
branch  takes  place  there  will  be  less 
chance  of  injury.  To  aid  in  the  resist- 
ance, the  branches  are  made  strong  and 
are  well  buttressed  against  the  stem,  or 
the  stem  itself  at  those  parts  where  the 
strain  is  mainly  exerted  is  especially 
strengthened. 

In  the  same  manner  the  trunks  of 
trees  are  firmly  brace'ci  against  their 
massive  roots,  for  when  the  tree  tops 
are  swayed  about  by  the  wind,  it  is  at 
such  points  that  the  greatest  strain  is 
feh. 

Where  the  stem  systems  are  slender, 
large  fruits  mature  lying  upon  the 
ground.  Such  fruit  growths  as  are  seen 
in  the  pumpkin,  squash  and  melon  would 
be  impossil3le  upon  other  than  prostrate 
stems.  There  are  a  few  cases  in  which 
weighty  fruits  are  borne  upon  erect 
stems,  but  in  all  cases  they  are  borne 
close  to  the  main  trunk,  and  so  suspended 
.that  the  weight  is  not  too  great  upon  the 
stem. 

It  would  thus  appear  that  gravity  has 
been  an  important  factor  in  determining 
the  growth  of  plants,  giving  to  land  forms 
such  a  massiveness  and  strength  of 
structure  as  to  enable  them  to  readily 
perform  the  work  demanded  of  them, 
and  to  meet  the  unfavourable  forces  to 
which  they  are  subject,  and  to  water 
types  that  length  and  frailty  of  stem 
which  enables  them  to  maintain  an  ex- 
istence equally  as  well. 

THE   MOISTURE  FACTOR 

Plant  form  and  habits  vary  very  much 
according  to  the  pressure  or  absence  of 
moisture  conditions.  Some  exist  sub- 
merged entirely  in  water,  some  maintain 
an  existence  in  arid  regions,  some 
flourish  on  inhospitable  rocks,  while 
many  occupy  intermediate  conditions. 

Every  plant  requires  moisture  in  some 
degree  for  its  growth,  and  it  may  be  ab- 
sorbed   either    bv    means    of    the    root 
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system  or  through  the  leaves.  But  as 
excessive  moisture  may  prove  injurious, 
special  provision  is  made  for  plants  sub- 
ject to  this  unfavourable  condition,  by 
adaptional  structure. 

iJy  a  series  of  devices,  tropical  growth 
is  protected  against  too  great  moisture 
condition.  Where  leaves  are  exposed  to 
a  iieavy  rainfall,  the  surfaces  are  waxy 
ur  lacquered,  and  not  uncommonly  fur- 
rowed or  grooved,  and  possess  abnorm- 
ally elongated  tips,  so  that  they  easily 
shed  the  water  falling  upon  them. 
Leaves  of  such  a  character  are  frequently 
found  where  vegetation  is  constantly 
exposed  to  spray  from  waterfalls,  a 
characteristic  not  found  in  the  same 
species  growing  under  other  conditions. 
The  stomata  or"  breathing  pores  of 
leaves  are  usually  located  on  the  under 
surface,  so  that  they  may  escape  clog- 
ging by  moisture,  but  if  occurring  on 
the  upper  surface  they  are  protected  by 
some  device,  such  as  hairs  or  accumula- 
tions of  waxy  bloom  or  scales  of  shellac, 
rendering  it  almost  impossible  for  mois- 
ture to  be  held  upon  them.  A  great 
many  of  the  positions,  shapes  and  tex- 
tures of  leaves  are  to  be  ascribed  to  spe- 
cial adaptation  against  unfavourable 
moisture  conditions. 

The  same  protective  growth  is  seen 
in  flowers  where  it  is  often  essential  that 
the  pollen  should  be  kept  dry.  Many 
flowers  assume  a  nodding  position, 
others  have  the  stamens  enclosed  in  such 
a  way  as  to  exclude  the  rain,  in  others 
the  petals  assume  a  hooded  form.  The 
same  device  exists  for  the  protection  of 
fruits,  where  hairy  growth  or  waxy 
scales  envelop  the  fruit  and  guard  it 
against  injury  by  moisture.  Such  adap- 
tations are  not  to  be  found  in  any  part 
of  the  root  system  or  on  the  leaves  and 
stems  of  submerged  plants. 

As  the  root  system  is  called  upon  to 
do  much  of  the  work  of  absorption,  it 
is  specially  adapted  for  the  purpose.  It 
is  furnished  with  innumerable  root 
hairs  wdiich  penetrate  through  the  soil 
and  absorb  its  moisture  content.  But, 
should  the  plant's  habitat  be  such  that 
it  is  immersed  in  water,  the  root  hairs 
being  unnecessary  are  reduced  in  num- 
ber, as  moisture  is  plentiful  everywhere 
about  the  root. 


Should  there  be  superfluous  water  ab- 
sorbed, the  plant  may  rid  itself  of  it  by 
transpiration  and  evaporation,  but  some 
varieties,  such  as  the  fuchsia,  exude  it 
from  special  water  excreting  glands, 
which  in  this  instance  are  situated  on 
the  teeth  at  the  margin  of  the  leaves. 

Certain  conditions  render  it  undcsir- 
alile  that  there  should  be  rapid  transpi- 
ration or  excretion  of  water  content. 
Among  the  most  imix)rtant  of  these  con- 
ditions are : 

(1)  The  arid  or  desert  condition. — 
Here  the  water  supply  is  very  limited 
and  rapid  transpiration  would  quickly 
kill  the  plant.  Types  of  this  condition 
are,  therefore,  provided  with  thick  solid 
stems,  with  much  reduced  or  abandoned 
leaf  surfaces  or  with  thickened  cuticle 
upon  the  leaves. 

{2}  The  swampy  condition. — Here 
the  abundance  of  moisture  is  so  excessive 
that  too  rapid  transpiration  would  set 
up  strong  water  currents  through  the 
tissues,  proving  injurious  to  the  plant. 
The  tamaracks,  spruces  and  mosses  of 
our  swamps  show  in  their  leaf  structure 
how  the  evaporation  process  is  reduced. 

(3)  The  salt  marsh  condition. — 
Sometimes  the  soil-water  becomes  so 
impregnated  with  salt  content  that  should 
there  be  rapid  transpiration  the  salt 
would  accumulate  in  the  tissues  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  plant  functions  would 
be  seriously  interfered  with. 

The  chief  contrivances,  therefore,  by 
which  there  is  plant  adaptation  to  resist 
unfavourable  transpiration  may  be  in- 
dicated as  follows : 

(1)  The  reduction  of  the  evaporating 
surface. 

(2)  The  increase  in  the  thickness  and 
succulence  of  the  leaf. 

(3)  The  hardening  of  the  leaf  cuticle 
and  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  air 
pores. 

(4)  The  enrolling  of  the  leaf  margm 
aft'ording  protection   from  the  sun. 

(5)  The  existence  of  a  "scent  vapour 
sheath"  of  ethereal  oils. 

(6)  The  vertical  positions  of  leaves 
upon  the  stem. 

THE    LIGHT    FACTOR 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important  fac- 
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tors  in  determining  the  form  and  habits 
of  plants. 

AH  plants  gradate  according  to  their 
light  supply,  from  light  plants  to  shade 
plants.  In  their  adaptability  to  the 
light  influence,  plants  vary  very  much. 

Two  positions  may  be  assumed  ac- 
cording to  the  plant's  relation  to  the 
light  factor,  either  matted,  where  no 
shade  exists,  or  tall  and  mosaiced,  where 
shade  conditions  may  exist.  The  light 
relationship  produces  the  following, 
among  many  results : 

(a)  Modification  in  the  shapes  of 
leaves,  produced  by  an  equal  exposure  to 
the  sun's  rays. 

(b)  Modification  in  the  size  of  leaves 
giving  broadened  effects  in  shade-exist- 
ing plants,  as  contrasted  with  the  linear 
effects  found  in  leaves  of  the  same 
species  growing  in  the  open. 

(c)  Modification  in  the  position  of 
leaves  upon  the  plant.  Instances  are 
common  of  the  influence  upon  plants  of 
light  admitted  from  one  side  only,  pro- 
ducing heliotropism,  while  others,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  it  would  deprive  them 
of  their  attachment  to  their  support,  re- 
main insensible  to  the  application  of 
light. 

Special  structural  adaptations  are 
found  in  some  leaves,  such  as  those  of 
the  water  shield,  for  making  use  of  light 
which  is  abundant  by  the  development 
of  pvirple  layers  beneath  the  leaf  by 
which  greater  heat  is  generated,  and 
this  used  in  the  growth  of  the  plant. 

As  in  the  moistvire  condition,  so  in 
the  light  condition,  it  is  possible  that  the 
factor  may  have  an  injurious  effect  upon 
the  growth  of  the  plant.  Too  much  light 
is  often  quite  as  injurious  as  too  little, 
and  adaptations  in  structure  exist  to 
meet  either  condition.  Too  strong  light 
may  interfere  with  the  starch-making 
functions,  hence  many  leaves  are  covered 
with  light  coloured  scales  or  with  hairs 
by  which  the  light  is  modified  in  its 
effects. 

Many  leaves,  too,  are  capable  of  shift- 
ing their  positions  according  to  the  direc- 
tion from  which  the  light  comes,  chang- 
ing from  the  transverse  to  a  more  ver- 
tical. This  is  quite  evident  in  some  of 
the  compass  plant  types,  and  in  some  of 
the  leaves  of  the  prairie  grasses.    Other 


leaves  which  occur  in  the  matted  condi- 
tion have  miniature  form. 

To  sum  up,  light  aft'ects  plants 
directly,  by  its  influence  on  nutrition  and 
upon  the  evaporation  of  water  from  their 
surfaces.  Thus  it  affects  (1)  The  rate 
of  development.  (2)  The  form  of 
plants.  Thus  light  plants  are  solid  and 
stocky,  their  stems  inclined  to  be  woody, 
leaves  folded  or  crisped,  surfaces  hair}- 
and  set  at  an  acute  angle  with  the  direc- 
tion of  the  light.  Shade  plants  are 
slender  and  sprawling,  stems  thin  and 
weak,  leaves  flat  and  smooth,  surface 
smooth  or  but  slightly  hairy,  leaves  set 
transversely  to  the  direction  of  the  light 
rays.  (3)  The  internal  structure.  This 
is  recognised  in  the  changes  in  the  epi- 
dermis, in  the  number  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  stomata,  in  the  form  of  the 
cells  and  the  cell  contents. 

The  eft'ect  of  light  on  the  growth  of 
plants  differs  with  different  plants,  and 
even  in  different  specimens  of  the  same 
plant.  Light  increases  nutrition  but 
tends  to  retard  growth  in  length,  hence 
all  stems  elongate  more  during  dark- 
ness than  in  the  daytime,  so  that  ab- 
normally short  internodes  may  be  ex- 
tended bv  growing  in  the  shade  or  dim 
light. 

THE    HEAT    CONDITION 

Heat  is  less  important  than  moisture 
in  determining  plant  societies,  but  is 
just  as  important  in  world-wide  distribu- 
tion. As  there  must  necessarily  be  adap- 
tation to  variations  in  temperature,  so 
under  different  temperatures  there  must 
be  different  forms  and  habits  of  vegeta- 
tion. 

Every  plant  has  its  zero  point  for 
working,  below  which  its  activity  will 
cease,  but  the  maintenance  of  plant  life, 
in  a  dormant  state,  has  a  very  wide 
range — between  400  °C  and  500  °C.  For 
example,  some  bacteria  will  exist  in  boil- 
ing water  and  some  seeds  will  resist  the 
low  temperature  of  liquid  air.  The  major- 
ity of  plants,  however,  have  a  much 
narrower  range. 

Plants  may  vary  for  two  regions 
where  there  is  the  same  isotherm,  but 
where  there  ma}'  be  in  the  one  case  uni- 
form distribution  and  in  the  other  ex- 
tremes  of    temperature.      Not    only    are 
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])lant  relations  to  temperature  seen  in  the 
world-wide  vegetable  belts,  but  they  are 
also  well  exemplified  in  our  temperate 
region,  where  plants  occur  in  three  dis- 
tinct seasons — spring,  summer  and 
autumn. 

As  plants  under  a  low  lemi)erature  de- 
velop forms  quite  different  from  those 
under  a  high  temperature  an  arctic  vege- 
tation will  arise  quite  different  from  a 
tropical. 

Speaking  in  a  general  way,  the  vege- 
tation of  the  polar  regions  is  dwarfed 
and  meagre,  consisting  for  the  most 
part  of  mosses,  lichens,  stunted  herbs 
and  dwarfed  shrubs.  This  is  to  be  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  there  the  grow- 
ing season  is  very  short,  the  illumina- 
tion very  poor  and  the  temperature  con- 
stantly low.  The  majority  of  polar 
])lants  are  biennials  or  perennials  whose 
growth  from  year  to  )-ear  is  very  small, 
which  quickly  mature  their  seeds  and 
pass  the  winter  season  in  a  leafless,  dor- 
mant state. 

This  natural  adaptation  in  growth  to 
external  surroundings,  which  engenders 
the  habit  of  leaf-shedding  characterises 
very  many  of  the  plants  in  arctic  and 
cold  temperate  regions.  Polar  and  north 
temperate  plants,  therefore,  show  tem- 
perature influence  in  diminution  in  size 
and  in  habits  of  hibernation,  and  in  addi- 
tion exhibit  a  great  variety  of  devices 
of  a  protective  character.  Of  these  the 
most  distinctive  are :  the  clothing  of  the 
leaves  and  stems  with  hairs ;  the  protec- 
tion of  the  buds  by  means  of  scales  and 
warming  colours  ;  the  thickening  of  the 
seed  coats ;  the  purple  or  violet  coloura- 
tion of  the  flowers  which  raises  the  tem- 
perature .of  the  enclosed  organs  and 
counteracts  the  unfavourable  influence  of 
the  cold ;  the  tendency  of  the  most  of 
such  plants  to  form  stores  of  reserved 
food  material  such  as  bulbs,  tubers  and 
rootstocks  from  which  rapid  growth  may 
take  place  in  the  spring,  thereby  hasten- 
ing the  formation  of  the  flower  and  seed 
so  essential  in  short-seasoned  regions. 

All  of  these  things  indicate  adapta- 
tions to  cold  climates,  and  are  of  value 
in  determining  the  probable  climatic 
history  of  a  plant. 

Other  devices  exist  as  adaptations 
against    loss   of    heat.      It    is    commonly 


characteristic  of  plants  growing  in 
northern  regions  (jr  in  regions  where 
night  temperatures  are  low  that  the 
flowers  close  at  the  appnjach  of  night. 
This  is  an  adaptation  to  reduce  radia- 
tion of  heat,  thus  to  pnUect  t.he  essential 
organs  from  injury  by  chilling.  \n  other 
cases,  leaves  and  flowers  assume  at  night 
a  position  entirely  different  from  their 
day  position,  a  circumstance  it  is  thought 
for  the  purpose  of  a  diminution  of  radi- 
ation from  the  plant  body,  and  incidental- 
ly to  prevent  the  condensation  of  dew. 
This  "sleeping"  habit  is  no  doubt  an 
adaptation  to  falling  temperature. 

In  the  o])posite  conditions  of  tempera- 
ture one  finds  a  reversed  state  of  affairs 
in  plant  character.  In  warm  or  tropical 
regions  there  is  a  diminution  in  the  pro- 
duction of  specialised  reserve  storage 
organs ;  bud  scales  and  warming  colours 
are  less  in  evidence,  hairy  or  furry- 
coated  leaves  are  of  less  frequent  occur- 
rence, except  under  arid  conditions ;  the 
hibernating  habit  seldom  occurs,  and 
there  is  a  greater  predominance  of  an- 
nuals ;  the  heat-producing  colourations 
are  not  nearly  so  marked,  hence  red,  yel- 
low and  white  colours  most  frequently 
occur  in  flowers.  The  deciduous  habits 
of  trees  are  not  seasonal,  the  leaves 
dropping  only  from  exhaustion  or  from 
being  shaded  out  of  existence,  and  ever- 
greens flourish.  It  is  thus  possible  to 
trace  changes  in  growth  of  the  same 
species  from  its  external  influence  of 
great  heat  to  the  influence  of  intense 
cold.  In  the  one  case  the  growth  is 
marked  by  great  development,  in  the 
other  by  little  development.  It  thus 
comes  about  that  dwarf  shrubs  may 
occur  in  certain  genera  as  a  response  to 
low  temperature.'and  that  hairy  varieties 
niav  develop  under  climatic  conditions 
very  different  from  those  which  favour 
the  production  of  smooth  varieties  of  the 
same  plant. 

THE   SOIL   CONDITION 

In  the  soil  condition  two  things  have 
to  be  considered:  (1)  its  physical  pro- 
perties; (3)  its  chemical  properties.  In 
its  physical  properties  are  included  its 
texture,  its  moisture  content,  its  tem- 
perature, and  its  aeration:  in  its  chemi- 
cal the  con^.position  of  the  soil.    Of  these 
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the  former  are  by  tar  the  more  im- 
portant. 

The  various  kinds  of  soil  are  rock, 
sand,  Hme,  soil,  clay,  humus,  salt  soil. 
These  in  conjunction  will  produce  dif- 
ferent results  from  their  occurrence 
singly.  The  soil  cover  is  also  a  factor 
in  that  it  tends  to  reduce  extremes  of 
temperature  and  to  hold  the  moisture. 

Soil  texture  governs  largely  the  char- 
acter of  vegetation.  Upon  sand  dunes, 
where  the  soil  is  very  loose,  special  types 
of  plants  with  broadly  expanding  root 
systems,  secure  and  hold  possession, 
and  these  often  by  the  binding  of  the 
sand  together  by  means  of  the  roots 
prevent  its  further  drifting.  Where 
the  texture  is  compact  root  systems 
are  less  branched  and  much  nearer 
the  surface.  The  soil  temperature 
influences  the  rate  of  development. 
The  soil  heat  is  mainly  derived  from  the 
sun,  and  the  amount  of  heat  absorbed 
from  this  source  will  depend  upon  the 
exposure,  colour  and  porosity  of  the  soil 
together  with  the  amount  of  moisture  it 
contains.  The  influence  of  the  soil  tem- 
perature upon  plant  growth  is  largely 
indirect,  acting  through  its  efl^ect  on  the 
water  supply  of  the  plant. 

The  chemical  composition  of  the  soil  in- 
fluences growth,  as  may  be  seen  e.g., 
by  comparing  species  growing  upon  a 
lime  soil  with  the  same  species  grown 
on  soils  free  from  linie.  The  former  are 
usually  stronger  and  more  densely  hairy, 
while  the  latter  are  smooth  or  furnished 
with  glandular  hairs.  The  former  have 
bluish-green  leaves,  the  latter  grass- 
green.  The  leaves  of  the  former  are  more 
numerous  and  more  deeply  lobed,  the 
flowers  larger  and  their  colours  duller 
and  paler. 

Aeration  is  important,  and  will  depend 
on  texture  or  habitat.  If  soils  are  poor- 
ly aerated,  as  may  occur  where  they  are 
covered  with  water,  special  organs  for 
aeration  are  found  on  vegetation  so 
situated.  Such  organs  occur  as  the 
"knees,"  aerating  tubes  on  the  swamp 
cypresses  of  the  south-east  Atlantic 
coast. 

Where  soils,  as  humus,  contain  a  large 
percentage  of  decaying  organic  material 
many  plants  without  leaf  green  are  able 
to  grow.     Hence   it   is  that   such   great 


abundance  of  fungus  growth  is  found 
in  all  of  our  woods.  Even  some  seed- 
producing  plants,  such  as  the  coral  roots, 
the  pine  sap,  the  Indian  pipe,  the  pine 
and  beech  drops  have  abandoned  their 
leaf  green  habits  and  have  assumed 
habits  similar  to  those  of  the  fungi. 

ADAPTATIONS    TO    OTHER    PLANTS 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  adapta- 
tions of  plants  to  external  suroundings 
are  to  be  mentioned  those  which  are  de- 
termined by  the  relation  of  plants  to 
other  plants  about  them,  which  either 
afliord  mechanical  support  or  aid  in  the 
work  of  nutrition. 

The  proximity  of  other  plants,  dead  or 
living,  has  brought  into  existence  a  great 
variety  of  structure  and  habit  in  plant 
life,  but  in  almost  all  cases  their  external 
aids  are  adopted  as  a  means  for  weak 
and  small  plants  of  securing  sufficient 
exposure  to  the  light  by  which  the  re- 
quired food-producing  functions  may  be 
properly  performed.  Among  the  results 
consequent  on  adaptation  of  plants  to 
plants  is  the  development  of  climbing, 
clambering,  twining  fungus  growth, 
root-climbing  and  epiphytic  habits. 

In  all  climbing  plants  lateral  organs 
are  developed  of  a  sensitive  character, 
which,  coming  in  contact  with  a  suitable 
support  coil  about  it,  or  become  recurved 
about  it,  or,  as  in  some  cases,  adhere  to 
a  support  by  means  of  suction-like  discs. 
These  lateral  organs  are  known  as  tend- 
rils, and  are  undoubtedly  modified  leaves 
or  shoots. 

Clambering  plants  differ  from  climb- 
ing plants  in  that  all  lateral  organs  are 
non-sensitive  in  their  character,  but 
tendril-like  acting  as  a  means  whereby 
plants  may  support  themselves  upon  ad- 
jacent plants.  Forms  of  this  kind  are 
exemplified  in  the  prickles,  thorns  or 
hooks  occurring  in  bramble  types  by 
which  they  lift  themselves  upon  sur- 
rounding vegetation  and  in  the  recurved 
leaves  and  shoots  which  twist  themselves 
about  the  supports  that  happen  in  their 
way. 

Twining  plants,  such  as  the  hop  and 
the  morning  glory,  roll  their  stems 
spirally  around  the  stems  or  branches 
of  plants  about  them,  thus  often  reach- 
ing a  considerable  height. 
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Perchiiii^-  plants  acquire  the  habits  of 
attaching  their  roots  to  roug-h  surfaces 
or  of  driving  their  roots  into  the  bark 
of  the  phuit  upon  which  thc}^  grow,  thus 
aiding'  them  in  moving  upwards  towards 
the  hght. 

.Vmongst  the  epiphytic  types  are  in- 
cluded a  great  number  of  plants.  The 
algae,  diatoms  and  other  small  water 
plants  attach  themselves  to  other  algae 
and  to  higher  plants.  Lichens,  ferns, 
mosses  and  orchids  are  everywhere 
found  upon  the  bark  or  branches  of 
trees.  Epiphytes  arc  attached  by  hold- 
fasts, hair-like  rhizoids,  which  fasten 
themselves  firmly  to  rough  surfaces,  but 
which  do  not  feed  upon  the  living  tissues 
of  the  plant. 

The  water  supply  of  all  such  plants 
is  provided  for  by  adaptations  for 
absorbing  the  moisture  of  the  atmos- 
phere, either  by  means  of  the  surface  or 
by  means  of  hairs  and  by  specialised 
organs  to  catch  and  hold  the  water,  so 
that  in  time  of  drought  the  plant  ma}' 
not  suflfer  injury.  Adaptation  to  the 
habits  of  life  of  ephiphytes  is  also  seen 
in  the  reproductive  bodies.  In  all,  the 
seeds  or  spores  are  light  and  easily 
carried  by  the  wind,  or  are  sticky  and 
carried  by  means  of  birds. 

\'ery  familiar,  too,  is  the  parasitic 
habit.  A  very  large  number  of  colour- 
less plants  sustain  themselves  by  feeding 
upon  the  nourishment  derived  from  the 
host.  Such  a  condition  naturally  inter- 
feres with  the  nomial  action  of  the 
organs   and    of   the   plant    growth,    and 


produces  disease  and  decay,  which,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances,  may  be  local 
or  general.  Such  parasitism  is  multiplex 
in  its  extent,  but  few  forms  (jf  life  being 
exempt  from  its  action  where  the  para- 
site is  fungus  in  its  form. 

While  parasitism  is  seen  to  its  fullest 
extent  among  low  orders  of  plants,  a 
few  seed  plants  have  adapted  themselves 
to  a  parasitic  or  semi-parsitic  life.  In 
some  cases,  as  in  the  toadflaxes,  louse- 
worts  and  cancer  roots,  special  organs 
are  developed  by  which  the  parasite  is 
attached  to  the  roots  of  other  plants  de- 
rivine  their  sustenance  in  that  manner. 

Some  semi-parasites,  such  as  the 
mistletoe,  fasten  themselves  to  the  trunk 
or  branches  of  its  host,  and  develop  no 
true  roots  of  their  own.  Other  parasitic 
seed  plants  twine  about  their  host  and 
bear  upon  them  absorbent  organs  which 
penetrate  to  the  living  parts  of  the  plant 
and  absorb  their  nourishment. 

At  first  these  seed-plant  parasites  bear 
true  roots,  but  later  on  when  tlie  absorb- 
ent organs  perform  their  functions  the 
germinal  roots  shrivel  and  die.  Other 
parasites,  as  the  Apodanthes.  hide  their 
body  beneath  the  bark  of  the  host, 
through  wdiich  there  is  thrust  a  short 
branch  bearing  a  few  scale  leaves  and  a 
few  singly-occurring  flowers. 

It  would  thus  appear  that  plants  live 
in  such  relationship  that  they  make  use 
of  one  another  either  for  purposes  of 
attaining  to  the  best  light  condition  or 
directly  as  media  through  which  nourish- 
ment is  obtained. 


THOUGHTS  OF  THE  DAY 

Teach  me  your  mood,  O  patient  stars ! 
Who  climb  each  night  the  ancient  sky. 
Leaving  on  space  no  shade,  no  scars. 
No  trace  of  age,  no  fear  to  die. 


— Emerson. 
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ILL-PAID    TEACHERS    IN     IHE    PROVINCI, 


To  the   Editor  of   The  News. 

Before  the  Canadian  Club  Dr.  Osier 
said,  "It  is  time  something  was  done  to 
put  the  teachers  of  this  country  on  a 
better  financial  footing."  To  those  en- 
gaged in  our  schools  this  is  encouraging. 
It  is  also  good  news  to  know  that  the 
supply  of  teachers,  for  both  Public  and 
High  Schools,  is  so  limited,  that,  as  a 
consequence,  higher  salaries  will  have  to 
be  given.  This  will  benefit,  however, 
only  a  few,  but  not  directly  the  great 
army  of  old  experienced  teachers  who 
have  been  32  years  in  the  saddle.  The 
patient  teacher  has  waited  long,  com- 
forted no  doubt  by  the  fact  that  "they 
serve  who  only  stand  and  wait."  The 
wait  for  a  proper  appreciation  of  the 
teacher's  work  and  influence,  has  been 
a  long  one,  and  there  are  not  wanting 
many  evidences  that  it  is  but  a  very 
slight  appreciation  yet.  Teachers  can 
scarcely  "give  glory  to  the  present,  the 
past  to  the  dogs,"  as  the  future  is  not 
yet  resplendent  with  promise.  That  they 
do  not  make  more  loud  complaints 
would  seem  to  prove  them  men  of  gen- 
ius after  Carlyle's  definition,  "Genius  is 
an  infinite  capacity  for  work  growing  out 
of  an  infinite  power  of  love."  How- 
ever it  is  a  mean  thing  to  live  on  alms 
and  do  nothing,  be  the  alms  a  princely 
fortune  inherited  or  a  beggar's  crust; 
both  are  equally  the  stored-up  life  of 
other  men. 

The  profession  is  really  not  appre- 
ciated, and  in  these  days  of  good  times 
and  the  rush  for  the  West,  it  is  no  sur- 
prise to  anyone,  except  a  few  of  Car- 
lyle's geniuses,  that  few  young  men 
enter  the  profession.  Those  who  are 
unfortunate  enough  to  be  in  it  and  can- 
not for  family  and  financial  reasons  get 
out  of  it,  would,  if  honest  with  them- 
selves and  their  fellows,  advise  all  young 
men  to  "Beware  and  go  into  business  or 
go  West."  where  they  will  find  1,001 
other  employments  more  congenial, 
more  profitable,  and  where  thev  will 
command  higher  appreciation  with  less 
sacrifice,   less   of  the  pinch   of  poverty. 


and  with  at  least  fewer  of  their  higher 
ideals  dashed  into  pieces  hopelessly  at 
their  feet. 

The  remuneration  that  the  average 
l^ublic  and  High  School  teacher  obtains 
in  Ontario  is  mean  when  one  views  in  ^ 
true  light  the  importance  of  his  work 
and  the  value  of  the  good  teacher  to  the 
State.  It  were  well  that  the  faithful 
teacher  kept  his  mind  steadily  on  higher 
ends  than  the  purely  material,  but  then 
how  can  he,  as  he  needs  must  live.  He 
needs  food  and  raiment.  When  a  man's 
existence  is  not  secure,  when  he  has  to 
deny  himself  nine-tenths  of  his  necessi- 
ties, if  he  has  in  him  the  elements  of  a 
greater  life  what  is  the  use  of  idealising? 
Yes.  or  of  theorising?  Beset  on  cither 
hand  by  difficulties,  his  soul  becomes 
cramped  and  the  candle  of  hope  soon 
begins  to  flicker ;  the  teacher  becomes  as 
a  result  little  or  no  use  to  the  youth  or 
the  community  at  large,  and  soon  fossil- 
ises. He  cannot  supply  himself  witli 
the  books  he  needs ;  he  cannot  supply 
his  intellectual  cravings  as  he  has  not 
the  means,  and  he  becomes  a  slave  to  the 
daily  routine  of  work.  He  needs  books, 
magazines,  clothes,  opportunities  to  ob- 
serve and  to  inspect ;  he  has  not  the 
means ^to  make  them  possible.  His  work 
is  severe  on  the  health,  trying  on  the 
nerves,  exacting  of  his  energy,  and  life, 
too ;  his  life  is  a  strenuous  one.  For  the 
future  or  old  age  period,  he  has  nothing 
but  terrible  dread.  Who,  had  he  16 
sons,  would  permit  one  of  them  to  enter 
the  profession?     Only  the  uninitiated. 

Looking  around  on  every  hand  we  see 
voung  men,  in  commercial  life  and  in 
other  protected  professions  making 
treble  the  amount  the  teacher  does  per 
vear.  Scores  and  scores  of  cases  of 
voung  men  of  very,  very  average  ability 
in  medicine,'  dentistry,  banking,  engi- 
neering, railway  offices,  and  in  news- 
paper work,  etc.,  who  make  from  $2,000 
to  $3,500  or  more  per  annum.  One 
voung  man  here  makes  over  $5,000  with 
prospects  of  $7,000;  another.  $3,000: 
and  thev  have  been  in  their  professions 
onlv  three  or  four  vears.  while  teachers. 
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I  can  count  by  hundreds,  get  $250,  $350, 
$400,  $G00  and  $800;  and  others  better 
paid  get  $l,-?00,  $1,600,  $1,800,  but  the 
greatest  yet  is  $2,700,  and  there  are  only 
three  who  will  get  $3,000.  This,  too,  is 
after  special  education,  special  training, 
and  25  or  30  years  of  experience,  and 
also  to  supply  a  State  necessity.  Such 
a  condition  of  affairs  in  the  Province 
oi  Ontario  is  lamentable.  I  cannot  but 
think  the  State  is  to  blame  for  this  con- 
dition of  affairs,  and  it  is  a  condition 
that  is  rapidly  getting  worse,  for  the 
schools  will  soon  be  destitute  of  male 
teachers.  In  our  Normal  Schools,  where 
public  School  teachers  are  trained,  we 
find  about  three  gentlemen  students  to 
97  lady  students.  Think  of  it,  Hon.  G.W. 
Ross  and  Mr.  J.  Pliny  Whitney,  and 
placing  your  index  fingers  on  your  fore- 
heads, try  to  "forget"  for  a  little  while 
the  temperance  question,  the  ballot-box 
revelations,  the  Gameys,  the  Minnies 
and  Ruths,  and  then  tell  us  what  you 
statesmen  mean  to  do. 

I  think  it  was  Pitt  (Chatham)  who 
said  you  cannot  elevate  public  opinion 
or  public  morals  by  any  other  means 
than  by  assuming  that  men  are  better, 
not  worse,  than  they  are,  and  by  appeal- 
ing to  them  on  their  better  side.  Would 
it  not  be  well  at  this  time  to  drop  into 
oblivion  many  of  the  blunders  and 
crimes  of  the  past  and  take  hold  of  the 
future?  To  do  this,  take  hold  of  the 
school  and  the  teacher,  and  struggle  for 
a  time  with  the  apex  of  the  State  tri- 
angle, that  moral  integrity  and  intellec- 
tual rectitude  and  power  may  get  a 
chance  to  make  themselves  felt  in  our 
schools.  Elevate  and  maintain  in  the 
highest  position  your  teachers,  finan- 
cially, morally  and  intellectually,  and 
combine  with  these  the  best  professional 
training  and  scholarship,  that  the  teacher 
as  a  living  force  may  be  able  to  hold 
before  the  boys  and  girls  of  Ontario 
true  and  honourable  ideals  both  by  pre- 
cept and  example,  until  they  take  root ; 
then  our  future  citizens  will  be  above 
political  corruption. 

I  wish  we  had  a  few  candidates  for 
the  Legislature  on  January  25  who  would 
adopt  this  new  and  necessary  platform, 
viz.,  to  elevate  the  teacher,  to  treble 
our  Government  grants  for  five  years  to 


all  our  Public  and  High  Schools,  and 
to  amend  the  School  Act,  fixing  a  mini- 
mum salary  for  the  legally  qualified 
teacher,  to  educate  the  public  to  a  sense 
of  its  duty,  and  to  lessen  for  a 
time  the  expenditure  on  colonisa- 
tion roads,  Gamey  and  ballot-box  in- 
vestigations, and  on  railway  enter- 
prises. Would  it  not  be  possible  now 
for  a  number  of  the  candidates  to  think 
on  these  things?  The  Government  is 
not  keenly  alive  to  the  situation,  and  the 
Opposition  so  far  is  not  better.  The 
Opposition  criticism  in  the  Legislature 
is  spent  on  Crown  lands,  timber  deals, 
and  corruption — there  is  a  great  absence 
of  constructive  criticism  in  the  Ontario 
Legislature,  and  in  no  department  is  it 
so  marked  as  in  Education. 

The  Government  has  a  mean,  sordid 
view  of  education,  while  the  Opposition 
call  it  technical  and  plead  ignorance.  A 
few  examples  will  suffice  to  show  their 
ideal,  and  that  with  a  free  hand.  I  will 
take  the  salaries  they  pay  to  their 
teachers  in  the  Provincial  Normal  and 
Model  Schools,  and  the  condition  in 
which  they  keep  their  schools — at  least 
some  of  them.  The  salaries  of  all 
teachers  in  the  three  Normal  and  Model 
Schools,  the  Normal  College  and  those 
of  the  two  High  School  Inspectors 
should  be  increased  50  per  cent,  at  once, 
and  an  example  set  for  our  School 
Boards.  It  looks  as  if  Toronto  Colle- 
giate Institute  Board  forced  them  to 
raise  the  salaries  of  the  two  High  School 
Inspectors  of  Ontario.  The  Toronto 
Board  raised  the  salaries  of  their  three 
principals  to  a  maximum,  I  think,  of 
$3,000,  and  then  the  Government  had 
for  shame  to  raise  the  salaries  of  the 
inspectors.  What  an  anomaly  for  in- 
spectors (experts),  to  receive  less  than 
men  they  inspect,  and  yet  they  only  get 
the  same !  I  believe  I  am  safe  in  saying 
that  Ottawa  Public  School  Board  has 
frequently  put  the  Government  in  an 
awkward  position,  too.  This  Board, 
among  the  best  in  Ontario,  for  some 
reason,  takes  the  lead  in  salaries,  and 
the  INIinister  of  Education  has  to  be 
alert  for  fear  he  may  find  the  principals 
of  his  Provincial  "Model"  Schools  in 
receipt  of  smaller  salaries  than  the  prin- 
cipals of  Ottawa  Public  Schools. 
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iVgain,  taking  many  i'ublic  School 
l)uil(lings,  they  are  in  a  far  better  condi- 
tion than  some  of  the  Model  School 
buildings,  where  the  windows  are  old 
and  antiquated,  where  the  floors  are  so 
worn  that,  instead  of  putting  in  a  new 
hardwood  floor,  a  dozen  or  so  carpen- 
ters had  set  to  work  last  July  with  chisel 
and  axe  to  cut  the  knots  off  the  old 
thirty-year-old  pine  floors.  Economy,  of 
course,  is  a  political  virtue,  and  a  sur- 
plus is  with  us  always  a  trump  card ; 
vet  the  Gamev  investigation  cost  about 
$•-^5,000. 

However,  something  must  be  done  for 
our  schools  and  for  the  salaries  of  the 
six  or  eight  thousand  underpaid  teachers 
of  Ontario.  The  Opposition  promises 
nothing.  Are  the  conditions  hopeless? 
Will  not  Hon.  Mv.  Ross  and  Hon.  Air. 
Harcourt  promise  the  teachers  some- 
thing ? 

The  question  of  prohibition  is  a-  minor 
one  to  that  of  education,  the  Reverend 
Donald  C.  Hossack  and  his  catalogue 
to  the  contrary.  Has  jMr.  Whitney  con- 
sidered the  teachers  and  has  he  anything 
to  oft"er  to  improve  the  situation? 

Among  the  candidates  seeking  elec- 
tion to  the  Legislature  on  the  25th  inst.. 
there  must  be  many  who  are  trustees,  or 
who  are  ex-trustees.  Whether  these 
men  be  on  the  Government  side  or  that 
of  the  Opposition  matters  little  to  the 
cause  of  education.  In  any  case,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  these  men,  if  elected, 


may  rouse  the  ])Owers  that  be  to  the 
crying  need  for  greater  liberality  to  all 
our  educati(jnal  institutions  and  to  a 
largely-increased  ( icnernmcnt  grant  to 
our  I'ublic  and  High  Schools.  The  aver- 
age salary  in  l!i()'j  to  male  teachers  in 
counties  was  $."!1"j,  in  t<jwns  .^(JCiT.  in 
cities  $l);i5.  Let  me  ask,  should  ncjt  the 
Government  Model  Schools  be  Models 
and  the  Xormal  Schools  normal  in 
every  particular?  Should  not  the  Gov- 
ernment grant  to  all  schools  be  trebled 
for  the  next  five  years,  and  by  that  time 
surely  the  people  will  have  caught  the 
spirit  of  progress. 

Rev.  Edward  Thring,  AI.A.,  has  writ- 
ten as  follows: — "If  the  nation  wants 
able  men  to  deal  with  their  children,  it 
must  pay  for  the  ability.  If  it  thinks 
that,  because  children  are  young  they 
are  low-priced,  rating  their  values  as  a 
calf  or  a  sheep,  by  their  age,  then  the 
parents  will  be  satisfied  with  low-priced 
workmen,  and  the  supply  will  equal  the 
demand — a  shibboleth  which  to  many 
minds  confers  plenary  absolution  what- 
ever the  consequences  may  be  of  a  wrong 
demand.  Men  may  demand  what  they 
please  but  it  is  a  law  of  nature  that  the 
highest  education  is  always  high  priced ; 
whether  the  price  is  paid  or  not.  If  the 
price  is  not  paid  the  power  goes  else- 
wdiere  or  is  starved  out.  In  either  case 
the  nation  is  the  loser." 

R.  Stothers. 

Ottawa,  Jan.  9,  1905. 


DUSK 


By  William  Wilfred  Ca:mpbell 

Down  by  the  shore  at  even,  when  the  waves 
Lap  lightly  on  the  reedy  rims,  and  soft 
One  trembling  star,  a  lolossom,  flames  aloft, 

Where  the  sunk  sun  the  western  heaven  laves 

With  lowest  tides  of  day;  the  tired  world  craves 
For  the  great  night  that  cometh  brooding  in, 
With  draught  of  healing  over  earth's  far  din, 

And  blessed  rest  that  recreates  and  saves. 

Far  in  the  breathing  woods  the  whip-poor-will 

Reiterates  his  plaintive  note ;  and  hark ! 

A  dusky  night-hawk  whirrs  athwart  the  dark. 
Haunting  the  shadows,  till  in  silvern  swoon. 
Haunted  by  her  own  spirit,  strange  and  still. 

Over  the   waters  comes  the  wan,  white  moon. 

— From  Beyond  the  Hills  of  Dream. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  READING 


By  SOPHIE  NASH,  St.  Thomas 


IT  has  been  said,  times  without  num- 
ber, and  we  have  heard  it  repeated 
again  and  again  at  our  Teachers- 
Conventions,  that  if  you  can  instil  in  the 
mind  of  the  child,  during  his  school  life, 
a  love  of  reading,  you  have  done  more 
towards  establishing  him  as  a  good 
citizen  and  a  man  of  character,  when  he 
comes  to  take  his  place  in  society,  than 
all  the  facts  and  information  gained  in 
school  will  do  for  him.  The  love  of  good 
reading  will  be  to  him  a  key  with  which 
he  can  unlock  the  gate  to  any  field  of 
knowledge  he  may  choose  to  enter.  The 
boy  or  girl  who  leaves  the  public  school 
without  a  love  of  reading  is  to  be  pitied. 
He  will  live  all  his  life  in  a  narrow 
sphere.  His  opinions  will  be  moulded  by 
his  own  or  his  neighbour's  prejudices. 
His  life  will  become  one  dailv  monoton- 
ous grind  for  his  bread  and  butter,  or  if 
he  is  what  is  called  a  successful  man,  his 
ambition  will  turn  to  the  accumulation 
of  dollars,  and  many  of  the  pleasures 
that  wealth  could  procure  for  him  will 
have  no  attraction,  for  art  and  music 
even  have  few  attractions  for  one  who 
never  cares  to  read  about  the  men  and 
women  who  have  attained  fame  and  dis- 
tinction in  these  lines. 

Francis  Bacon  said  long  ago  that 
"Reading  maketh  a  full  man,  and  he  who 
reads  little  hath  need  of  much  cunning 
to  seem  to  know  that  he  doth  not." 

It  would  seem  as  if  honesty,  truthful- 
ness and  the  righteousness  that  exalteth 
a  nation  must  find  a  more  fruitful  soil  in 
which  to  flourish  if  the  majority  of  men 
and  women  were  readers  of  good  books. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  circumstances  so 
hedge  a  man  in  that  he  must  take  his 
place  with  the  mass  of  labourers,  earn- 
ing a  dollar  or  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  day 
in  factory  or  shop,  when  his  day's  work  is 
done,  if  good  books  are  to  him  good  com- 
panions, in  this  day  of  cheap  literature 
and  free  libraries  he  can  associate  with 
the  best  and  noblest  minds  of  all  ages. 
Almost  every  evening  can  be  spent  in 
siich  companionship,  for  such  a  man  has 


few  calls  outside  of  his  home,  and  he 
becomes  an  intelligent  thinking  citizen, 
honoured  by  his  neighbours  and  filling  a 
place  that  no  one  else  can  fill,  even  if  he 
does  earn  only  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  day. 
We  have  been  told  that  9G  per  cent,  of 
our  public  school  pupils  leave  school 
when  they  have  passed  the  entrance  ex- 
amination without  attending  the  high 
school.  We  know  that  many  drop  out 
before.  Where  do  we  find  them  in  later 
life?  Many  of  them  are  the  machinists, 
painters,  blacksmiths,  grocers  and  train- 
men of  our  towns  and  cities,  and  the 
farmers  of  our  rural  districts.  They  are 
the  voters  and  ratepayers,  school  trustees 
and  councilmen,  and  who  should  be  in- 
telligent thinking  men,  of  sober  judg- 
ment, able  to  form  unbiased  opinions,  if 
not  these  ?  If  the  people  have  the  govern- 
ing power  in  their  hands,  how  important 
that  they  be  raised  to  as  high  a  standard 
of  intelligence  as  possible,  and  how  can 
this  be  done  except  by  reading,  when  the 
majority  leave  school  at  the  age  of  14? 

The  man  who  enjoys  a  good  book  has 
always  a  pleasure  in  store.  In  his  busiest 
time  he  can  look  forward  to  the  leisure 
hour  of  rest  and  recreation  and  good 
companionship,  but  the  man  who  cares 
not  for  reading  seeks  his  recreation  often 
in  excitement  of  some  sort  that  is  neither 
a  rest  nor  a  preparation  for  the  next 
day's  work. 

Then,  again,  this  love  for  reading  must 
be  implanted  during  the  years  of  public 
school  life.  After  that  time  the  boy  will 
find  little  time  to  acquire  it.  He  will 
make  plenty  of  time  to  read,  though,  if 
the  desire  is  implanted,  and  he  can  look 
forward  to  old  age,  with  the  feeling  that 
the  book-friends  of  his  youth  will  be  the 
pleasant  companions  of  age. 

The  question,  then,  with  us  is,  how  are 
we  going  to  give  this  96  per  cent,  of  our 
pupils  a  love  for  reading? 

Our  Readers  have  many  fine  selections 
from  the  best  authors,  but  these  are  not 
enough.  Besides,  these  selections  have 
to  be  prepared  for  examination  ;  the  spell- 
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ing  of  the  difficult  words  has  to  be  learn- 
ed, the  meanings  of  words  and  phrases, 
the  figures  of  speech,  the  historical  al- 
lusions, etc.,  until  everybody  is  tired  of 
it.  Then,  if  the  selection  is  from  some 
standard  work,  such  as  many  are,  like 
Tom  Brozviij  Little  Nell,  or  Locksley,  it 
is  a  good  plan  for  the  teacher  to  tell  the 
whole  story,  taking  perhaps  several  days 
or  even  weeks  to  do  so. 

It  is  a  good  plan  for  the  teacher  to  read 
aloud  selections  from  the  best  authors, 
tell  the  pupils  the  name  of  the  book, 
something  about  the  author,  and  for  what 
price  a  cheap  copy  may  be  obtained.  In- 
terest is  aroused,  and  when  boys  and 
girls  find  out  that  25  cents,  perhaps,  will 
purchase  it,  it  seems  a  treasure  within 
their  own  reach. 

As  this  paper  is  partly  a  collection  of 
experiences,  a  personal  reference  may  be 
pardoned.  A  couple  of  terms  ago,  when 
teaching  the  geography  of  the  eastern 
part  of  England,  in  trying  to  describe 
that  fiat  fen  country,  and  the  occupation 
of  the  people,  I  took  a  copy  of  David 
Copperfield  to  school  and  read  aloud  the 
following  paragraphs,  from  the  account 
of  David's  visit  to  Peggotty's  home  near 
Yarmouth  when  he  was  a  child : 

"It  looked  rather  spongy  and  soppy,  1 
thought,  as  I  carried  my  eye  over  the 
great  dull  waste  that  lay  across  the  river, 
and  I  could  not  help  wondering  if  the 
world  were  really  as  round  as  my  geog- 
graphy  book  said,  how  any  part  of  it 
came  to  be  so  fiat.  But  I  reflected  that 
Yarmouth  might  be  situated  at  one  of 
the  poles ;  which  would  account  for  it. 
As  we  drew  a  little  nearer  and  saw  the 
whole  adjacent  prospect,  lying  a  straight 
low  line  under  the  sky,  I  hinted  to  Peg- 
gotty  that  a  mound  or  so  might  have  im- 
proved it,  and  also  that  if  the  land  had 
been  a  little  more  separated  from  the 
sea,  and  the  town  and  the  tide  had  not 
been  quite  so  much  mixed  up  like  toast 
and  water,  it  would  have  been  nicer. 

"When  we  got  into  the  street  and  smelt 
the  fish  and  pitch  and  oakum  and  tar, 
and  saw  the  sailors  walking  about  and 
the  carts  jingling  up  and  down  over  the 
stones,  I  felt  I  had  done  so  busy  a  place 
an  injustice. 

"In  company  with  Peggotty's  brother 
Ham    we   turned    down    lanes   bestrewn 


with  bits  of  chips  and  little  hillocks  of 
sand,  and  went  past  gas  works,  rope- 
walks,  boat-builders'  yards,  shipwrights' 
yards,  shipbreakers'  yards,  caulkers' 
yards,  riggers'  lofts,  smiths'  forges  and 
a  ereat  litter  of  such  places  until  we 
came  upon  the  dull  waste  1  had  alread} 
seen  at  a  distance." 

The  reading  of  these  paragraphs,  to- 
gether with  a  few  words  of  explanation 
as  to  the  various  characters  mentioned 
and  their  part  in  the  story,  and  what  the 
men  would  be  working  at  in  these  dif- 
ferent places  that  they  passed,  not  only 
made  Yarmouth  and  its  surrounding 
country  of  interest  as  the  centre  of  the 
great  herring  fishing  trade,  but  created 
a  genuine  desire  to  read  David  Copper- 
field  some  time.  We  had  not  time  to  read 
the  book  through  in  the  class,  nor  would 
it  be  advisable  to  do  so,  but  later  on  we 
read  several  other  extracts,  and  the  pupils 
in  that  class  intend  to  read  it  for  them- 
selves some  time. 

Another  time  The  Lady  of  the  Lake 
furnished  beautiful  bits  of  description  in 
describing  the  mountains  and  lakes  of 
the  Trossach  region  in  Scotland,  and 
served  to  introduce  Sii"  Walter  Scott  as 
an  interesting  w^riter.  It  created,  too,  a  de- 
sire to  read  the  poem,  which  was  by  far 
a  more  important  thing  to  them  than  the 
geographical  facts  which  had  to  be 
taught  in  view  of  the  coming  examina- 
tion. 

It  is  a  good  plan,  especially  in  the 
senior  classes,  to  begin  reading  each  term 
some  standard  work  which  has  some 
direct  connection  with  the  required 
studies.  I  have  found  it  a  good  plan  to 
have  two  books  of  entirely  different 
character  going  at  the  same  time.  Last 
year  our  class  read  Ivanhoe,  or  rather  I 
read  it  aloud.  It  was  chosen  partly  be- 
cause one  of  the  selections  in  the  Reader 
is  taken  from  it,  and  partly  be- 
cause it  gives  a  good  picture  of  the  life 
of  the  people  in  England  during  the 
period  laid  down  for  study  in  our  class. 
The  feudal  castles — how  they  were  built 
— the  walls — the  keep — the  various 
classes  of  people — the  Norman  baron — 
the  Saxon  franklin — the  Jew — the  out-  • 
law — the  crusader — their  manners  and 
customs — their  dress — their  meals,  etc.. 
are    all     described.    '  Such     words    and 
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terms  as  vassal,  retainer,  yeoman,  thane, 
thrall,  portcullis,  drawbridge,  lists, 
chivalry,  vigil,  knighthood,  crest,  device, 
tournament,  turret,  etc.,  which  are  met 
for  the  first  time  in  the  junior  fourth 
class  can  be  easily  and  interestingly  ex- 
plained in  this  way.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  books  we  ever  read  in  our 
class,  and  a  much  shorter  story  than 
Ivanhoe  is  The  Boy  Knight,  by  Henty, 
a  story  of  the  time  of  Richard  1.  and  the 
Crusades.  We  read  this  book  usually 
in  the  short  term.  When  reading 
Ivanhoe,  about  ten  minutes  of  the  history 
period  were  given  to  the  reading  aloud, 
and  it  did  not  seem  to  take  very  long. 
Some  parts  were  not  read  aloud,  but  the 
story  told  to  get  through  more  quickly, 
and  keep  the  connection.  At  the  same 
time  Mrs.  IViggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch 
and  Levey  Mary  were  read  aloud,  but 
these  were  read  some  time  during  the 
last  hour  and  as  a  relaxation  or  reward 
for  getting  through  work  quickly.  They 
cultivate  a  love  for  pure  reading  of  a 
lighter  nature.  In  connection  with  this 
subject  I  took  the  liberty  of  writing  to 
Mr.  Hughes,  of  Toronto,  and  asking  him 
what  books  are  used  for  supplementary 
reading  there.  He  states  that  they  use 
supplementary  reading  in  the  Toronto 
schools,  and  have  purchased  up  to  date 
the  following  books:  Birds  and  Bees, 
John  Burroughs ;  Wordsworth's  Shorter 
Poems,  Lamb's  Tales  from  Shakespeare, 
Goldsmith's  Deserted  Village,  Marmion, 
The  Merchant  of  Venice, Old  Greek  Folk 
Stories,  The  Britannia  History  Readers. 
I  thought  this  might  be  of  interest  com- 
ing from  the  schools  of  our  educational 
centre.  He  does  not  state  in  what  classes 
these  books  are  used,  but  the  most  of 
them,  I  should  judge,  would  be  for  senior 
.  classes. 

In  addition  to  reading,  I  think  it  is 
advisable  for  teachers  to  tell  stories.  The 
work  in  history  seems  to  be  the  hardest 
for  teachers  to  cover.  What  would  you 
think  of  telhng  the  story  of  Columbus, 
or  Jacques  Cartier.  or  Thomas  Talbot, 
say  to  boys  and  girls  in  the  first  classes. 


Would  it  interest  them  as  much  as  fairy 
stories,  and  would  it  help  them  in  later 
years  ? 

In  collecting  from  the  various  teachers 
the  names  of  the  books  they  have  read 
aloud  in  different  terms,  there  is  an  ex- 
tensive list  to  choose  from. 

It  would  appear  that  fairy  stories  and 
short  stories  about  animals  are  the 
favourites  in  first  classes,  and  Hiawatha, 
or  Capt.  January,  told  by  the  teacher. 

In  the  second  book  classes  more  animal 
stories  and  longer  ones,  such  as  Seton 
Thompson's,  are  read  and  the  nature 
study  books  are  interesting.  In  the 
higher  classes  we  find  the  more  stand- 
ard works,  having  some  direct  con- 
nection with  the  geography  or  history 
that  is  taught,  although  animal  stories 
and  nature  study  stories  are  interesting 
to  the  higher  grades  also. 

It  would  certainly  be  a  great  advant- 
age if  we  could  buy  twenty  or  thirty 
copies  of  several  books,  so  that  every 
pupil  might  have  one.  If  sufficient  copies 
were  purchased  of  three  different  books 
suitable  for  fourth  classes,  that  is,  one 
set  for  each  large  school,  three  other 
books  in  sufficient  number  for  the  third 
classes,  and  the  same  for  the  second 
classes,  the  outlay  would  not  be  so  very 
great,  and  we  would  have  supplementary 
reading  in  every  class  down  to  the  second 
grade,  and  the  changing  around  of  these 
books  to  the  various  schools  would  give 
variety. 

I  have  related  my  experience  in  sup- 
plementary reading,  as  I  have  tried  it, 
with  just  one  copy  of  the  book,  but  if 
books  are  provided  for  pupils,  I  still 
think  the  teacher  should  do  some  read- 
ing aloud  to  his  class. 

A  book  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils  be- 
comes more  or  less  a  school  book,  while 
the  one  in  the  teacher's  hands  has  a  cer- 
tain attractiveness  of  its  own. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  examinations 
should  not  be  thought  of  in  connection 
with  this  subject,  or  the  object  for  which 
it  is  introduced  will  be  defeated. 


"No  way  has  been  found  for  making 
heroism  easy,  even  for  the  scholar.  La- 
bour, iron  labour,  is  for  him.  The  world 


was  created  as  an  audience  for  him ! 
The  atoms  of  which  it  is  made  are  oppor- 
tunities."— Emerson. 


COMPOSiriON 


Bv    IDA    CLARK,    CoxiiV,    Saskatchewan. 


IX  the  last  report  our  inspectors  gen- 
erally complain  of  the  work  done  in 
composition.  We  country  teachers, 
who  change  more  frequently  than  town 
teachers,  feel  that  there  is  ground  for 
complaint,  and  yet,  in  rural  schools 
where,  with  anywhere  from  seven  to  ten 
classes,  one  is  forced  to  combine  on 
many  subjects,  the  special  composition 
lesson  seems  hard  to  attain.  One  cannot 
outline  work  for  each  class  and  pursue 
it  in  each  and  every  school.  The  work 
to  be  done  in  the  composition  line  de- 
pends on  so  many  things :  the  age, — 
which  means  the  understanding  powers 
of  the  child — the  previous  practice,  the 
reading,  etc. 

Literature,  writing,  geography,  his- 
tory, grammar  and  arithmetic  can  all  be 
made  to  serve  more  or  less  in  our  com- 
position work ;  literature,  geography, 
history  and  arithmetic  as  subject  matter, 
writing  as  part  of  the  mechanics,  and 
grammar  as  an  instrument  of  criticism. 
I  think  that  very  often  we  country 
teachers  especially  give  our  pupils  work 
in  composition  to  keep  them  busy,  assign 
them  work  when  they  have  only  a  very 
vague  idea  of  what  we  mean  them  to  do, 
or  rather  the  proper  way  to  do  it.  When 
it  is  done,  even  if  not  well  done,  it  is 
let  pass  because  of  lack  of  time  to  cor- 
rect it.  If  there  is  only  time  for  one  les- 
son a  month,  give  them  exercises  along 
that  line  even  if  you  and  they  find  it 
tiresome.  It  is  infinitely  better  than 
assigning  a  variety  of  busy  work, 
vaguely  understood  and  badly  accom- 
plished. 

Beginning  at  infant  class,  is  there  any 
reason  wh}-,  wdien  the  child  can  read 
sentences,  he  should  not  know  the 
meaning  and  use  of  the  paragraph? 
That  is  where  we  find  one  of  the  chief 
sins  in  the  higher  classes,  writing  con- 
tinuous sentences  on  the  diflferent  heads 
of  the  subject  with  no  attempt  at 
paragraphing,  but  this  rule,  taught  in 
die  first  year  as  a  part  of  the  reading 
and  writing,  becomes  as  natural  in  the 
exercise  of  it  as  it  is  to  dot  the  "i." 


Write  two  or  three  sentences  about 
the  cat.  "What  is  the  story  about?"  A 
cat.  "Now  we  are  going  to  iiave  a  story 
of  a  rat  but  we  can  not  put  it  with  the 
cat  story.  We  will  start  a  new  line." 
Of  course  at  first  the  child  will  only 
understand  paragraphing  as  regards 
different  subjects,  but  gradually  he 
learns  the  narrower  meaning. 

Another  fault  is  that  the  sentences 
are  mixed  together,  two  or  three  as  one 
as^  regards  punctuation,  but  with  no 
joining  words.  Again,  it  is  in  Part  I 
that  the  sentence  should  be  taught.  The 
capital  lette^r,  the  leader,  tall  and  grand 
looking — the  child  delights  in  compari- 
sons— the  period,  question  mark,  and 
loud  mark  at  the  end,  these  are  ex- 
plained incidentally.  One  sentence  is 
about  one  thing.  Now  teach  the  "hook 
on"  words,  "and,"  "but,"  "so,"  etc.  Tell 
me  something  about  a  cat  (the  old  reli- 
able). "The  cat  can  see  the  rat."  What 
can  the  cat  do?  "She  can  run  at  it." 
W'hat  is  it  all  about?  "The  cat."  Then 
we  will  put  a  "hook  on"  word  (and) 
and  we  shall  only  need  the  one  general. 
Come  down  to  the  child's  level  and  ex- 
plain the  mechanics. 

Oral  composition  plays  a  strong  part 
in  this  standard.  Have  the  children 
answer  all  questions  in  sentences,  but 
varying  the  form  of  expression,  using 
pronouns  instead  of  the  noun,  phrases 
instead  of  words  sometimes.  Where 
the  children  are  always  required  to  use 
the  noun  form,  the  effect  is  seen  after- 
wards in  sentence-making  and  composi- 
tions with  the  tiresome  repetition  of  the 
subject  word.  When  the  child  passes 
the  oral  sentence-making  stage  and  be- 
gins to  make  written  sentences  the 
effect,  in  sound,  of  the  constant  use  of 
one  word  or  words  as  subject  may  be 
pointed  out  to  him  in  the  reading. 

There  is  a  gradual  development  from 
what  we  call  "sentence-making"  in  Part 
I  to  what  may  be  termed  compositions  in 
Part  II.  Give  Part  II  two,  or,  at  most, 
three  heads,  indicating  the  number  of 
sentences   vou   want  on   each.     For   in- 
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stance,  "make  ten  sentences  about  cot- 
ton, five  about  'what  it  is  like,'  and  live 
about  'what  use  it  is.'  " 

Picture  stories  are  most  interesting 
to  Part  II.  Hang-  a  picture  on  the 
board.  "Make  all  the  sentences  (or  stor- 
ies, as  you  please  to  call  them),  about 
what  you  see  in  this  picture" — both 
composition  and  observation  exercise. 
Next  day  the  picture  goes  up  again. 
"Tell  me  the  story  of  this  picture" — ■ 
exercising  the  child's  imaginative  pow- 
ers, and  that  is  true  composition. 

When  asked  to  tell  the  story  of  the 
reading  lesson  they  have  had  the  chil- 
dren are  found  very  frequently  to  put 
down,  word  for  word,  the  lesson.  This 
is  undesirable,  certainly,  as  a  composi- 
tion exercise.  When  the  lesson  has  been 
read  in  class  have  the  children  close 
books.  Then  ask  questions  in  order 
about  the  lesson.  Now  ask  one  or  two 
of  the  brighter  ones  to  tell  you  the 
story,  or,  if  you  have  time,  ask  each 
one.  In  telling  the  story  orally  they 
will  never  luse  book  terms  land  |>sen- 
tences.  "Tell  me  the  story  that  way  on 
your  slates." 

Our  programme  of  studies  says. 
"Simple  letter  writing  in  Standard  II." 
I  find  that  Part  II  enjoy  letter  writing 
and  write  equally  as  well  according  to 
their  vocabulary.  These  letters  can  bo 
based  on  the  reading  lessons  or,  better 
still,  geography  lessons,  lessons  on  cot- 
ton, bamboo,  rice,  silk,  etc.  One  day 
have  a  lesson  on  some  of  these,  next 
day  have  Part  II  write  a  letter  to  some- 
one who  has  not  been  at  school  that 
day  and  tell  all  about  the  lesson.  Once 
a  week  let  the  children  post  letters.  On 
the  table  have  a  little  box  into  which  the 
letters  are  slipped  into  little  envelopes. 
Next  day,  Part  II  comes  to  the  box  for 
mail.  The  teacher  has  written  a  little 
letter  to  each  from  the  supposed  cor- 
respondent, asking  questions  about  sev- 
eral things  in  the  lessons,  telling  some 
interesting  things,  and  these  letters  will 
be  answered  by  next  week's  post.  You 
will  find  that  Part  II  .write  the  most 
model  epistles.  Each  is  beautifully 
written,  and  each  child  vies  with  the 
other  as  to  whose  shall  be  best,  and  racks 
his  little  brain  for  facts.  These  are  all 
simply  friendship  letters.    Besides  show- 


ing the  child  the  use  and  value  of  a 
knowledge  of  letter  writing,  it  is  made 
an  exercise  in  spelling,  reading  and 
memory  with  regard  to  facts  learned. 

In  composition,  it  is  always  the  imag- 
inative child,  and  the  child  who  reads 
and  enjoys  stories,  who  does  the  best 
work.  -There  is  nothing  gives  the 
teacher  more  the  feeling  of  unsatisfac- 
tion  than  the  correct,  properly-para- 
graphed, beautifully  written,  symmetri- 
cal, ivoodeii  composition.  Take  hrst  the 
almost  illegible,  muddled  composition, 
ignoring  every  mechanical  rule,  but 
with  some  of  the  life  of  the  subject  in 
it,  the  original  touch,  the  picture  words. 
There  is  some  hope  for  that,  but  for  the 
other  none  in  the  way  of  advance.  The 
cultivation  o.f  the  imaginative  faculty 
rests  with  the  constant  reading  and  tell- 
ing of  stories ;  and  not  a  vimless  story 
about  a  red  bird  on  a  tree  that  Sam  sees 
singing  a  pretty  song,  etc.,  and  etc.,  but 
a  dreadful  story  of  a  wicked  bear,  a 
terrible  giant,  a  sad  little  baby  or  a  rat- 
tling party.  Children  are  too  intense 
for  commonplace  stories.  They  will 
rise  beyond  them  in  spite  of  you.  Only 
the  commonplace  child  will  reach  and 
stay  at  the  perfect,  lifeless  composition. 
This  means,  then,  that  there  must  be  con- 
stant reading  of  stories,  or  better,  dra- 
matic telling  of  stories,  with  voice  and 
gesture.  You  will  find  the  children 
groping  and  striving  in  words  for  what 
your  gestures  and  the  inflection  of  your 
voice  meant.  How  much  time  does  the 
teaching  of  the  mechanics  of  composi- 
tion occupy?  Most  of  it  is  done  inci- 
dentally with  other  lessons ;  but  the  in- 
oculation of  the  meaning  of  composing, 
that  is  accomplished  by  the  quality,  quan- 
tity and  variety  of  externals  appealing 
to  the  little  internal  mind. 

Standard  II  seems  always  the  diffi- 
cult class.  They  are  practising  what 
they  have  learned  in  the  lower  grades, 
and  grounding  for  what  they  will  learn 
in  the  after  grades,  but  of  special,  indi- 
vidual class  work  there  is  little  or  none. 

In  Standard  II  composition,  the  heads 
are  written  on  the  board  and  invariably 
given  by  the  pupils  with  sometimes  a 
hint  from  the  teacher.  There  is  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  work  in  Part  II,  more 
heads  given,  longer  and  more  graceful 


COMPOSITION 


sentences  required.  Have  the  children 
take  front  seats,  all  with  slates.  Sup- 
pose the  composition  to  be  on  the  squir- 
rel, something  children  usually  know 
much  about.  "What  shall  we  tell  about 
it  first?"  "What  next?"  Looks — food 
— house — its  ways — what  use  it  is.  Have 
a  margined  space,  corresponding  to  their 
slates,  on  the  board.  They  already  have 
learned  the  fact  that  telling  of  some- 
thing new  in  the  subject  necessitates  a 
new  paragraph.  Get  the  children  to  give 
you  the  facts,  expressing  them  in  sen- 
tences. Correct  a  rough,  disjointed  sen- 
tence orally,  appealing  to  the  child's 
sense  of  sound.  Perhaps  you  will  get 
a  good  deal  about  its  looks  and  very  lit- 
tle on  the  other  heads.  ."Which  should 
we  tell  the  most  about,  its  looks  or  its 
ways,  its  house  or  its  food?""  They 
will  generally  apportion  it  properly. 

The  composition  is  written  by  pupils 
and  teacher  together  on  slates  and 
blackboard.  Afterwards  it  can  be  copied 
in  the  scribblers  partly  as  a  writing  ex- 
ercise and  partly  to  impress  the  mechan- 
ical parts  of  it  on  the  eye.  After  that 
the  children  may  write  compositions 
along  the  same  lines  on  the  different 
animals  in  their  nature  study  or  reading 
lessons. 

Narrative  compositions  can  be  dealt 
with  in  the  same  way,  always  making  the 
correcting  of  the  work  a  recitation  les- 
son. That  is  where  so  many  of  us — 
country  teachers  especially — fail,  per- 
haps correcting  and  marking  mistakes 
at  recesses  or  odd  moments,  or  going 
around  to  the  seats,  glancing  rapidly  at 
the  work  and  indicating  a  few  mistakes 
or  asking  the  pupil  questions  which  will 
enable  him  to  see  them. 

One  great  trouble  in  all  the  classes 
is  limiting  the  length  of  the  composition. 
Children  have  no  liking  for  concise  para- 
graphs of  facts.  They  delight  in  pad- 
ding them.  In  Standard  H  limit  either 
the  number  of  lines  or  number  of  sen- 
tences, and  the  child  learns  to  apportion 
it  according  to  the  heads. 

So  many  of  the  boys  in  the  country 
leave  school  in  the  second  standard  that 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  introduce  simple 
business  letters,  receipts  and  accounts  at 
this  stage.  In  town  schools  it  may  be 
different,  but  in  the  country  the  pupils 


are  generally  older  in  the  corresponding 
classes  and  Standard  W  easily  understand 
the  use  and  value  of  the  business  letter 
as  distinctive  from  the  social  letter.  (Jt 
course  it  depends  a  great  deal  on  the 
particular  school  in  question. 

The  bill  is  usually  best  taught  as  com- 
position instead  of  arithmetic.  There 
should  be  no  trouble  in  this  grade  over 
the  calculating  part  of  it,  and  receipts 
can  be  taught  at  the  same  time. 

Have  them  write  business  letters  that 
will  be  of  use  as  models  for  them  after- 
wards, ordering  books,  machinery  and 
clothing,  relating  to  buying  and  selling 
of  lands,  stock  and  houses,  asking  for 
information  on  business  matters,  etc., 
all  these  to  be  written  the  first  time, 
pupils  and  teacher  together.  In  the  busi- 
ness letter,  explain  why  the  address  is 
put  inside  as  well  as  outside,  because 
business  letters  are  so  important  that 
there  must  be  no  possibility  of  reaching 
the  wrong  person.  Show  that  the  mode 
of  address  and  signature  must  agree  in 
the  degree  of  cordiality. 

Often  the  pupils  in  standard  II  are  at 
such  a  stage  and  of  an  age  where  to  do 
the  work  outlined  would  be  like  intro- 
ducing Euclid. 

In  all  the  classes  from  Part  II  the 
children  should  always  have  to  read 
aloud  their  work.  It  gives  them  the 
habit  of  reading  over  what  they  have 
written.  Often  ourselves,  in  writing, 
the  individual  sentences  seem  correct 
and  graceful  but,  as  parts  of  a  whole, 
they  clash,  and  it  is  revealed  in  reading 
it  over.  "With  Part  II  and  Standard  II 
the  mistake  is  usually  made  in  the  repe- 
tition of  a  word  or  of  words,  and  in  the 
frequent  use  of  "and,"  "but"  and  "so," 
making  long,  disjointed  sentences.  Some- 
times the  pupil  reads  it  and  does  not 
notice  the  clash ;  then  let  the  teacher 
read,  laying  stress  on  the  offensive  words 
and  the  child  will  at  once  see  the  ridicu- 
lous effect  and  hasten  to  correct  it  in 
ensuing  compositions. 

Standards  III  and  IV  cover  pretty 
nearly  the  same  work  in  composition. 
Sometimes  fourth  class  work,  as  outlined 
in  the  programme  of  studies  can  be 
taken  in  third  class.  After  Standard  III 
there  may  be  the  practice  of  composi- 
tion, but  if  the  ground  work  has  been 
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thorough,  the  practice  of  rules  will  be 
mechanical.  This  is  the  ornamental,  the 
garnishing  stage  when,  the  pupil  being 
thoroughly  familiar  with  rules,  etc.,  the 
thought  is  concentrated  on  clearness  of 
expression,  strikingness  of  arrange- 
ment of  material,  and  conciseness  and 
elegance  of  the  general  effect. 

In  Standards  III  and  IV  may  be  taken 
letters  applying  for  positions  and  ans- 
wers to  the  same,  letters  of  introduction, 
invitations  and  answers  to  invitations. 
Have  them  write  longer,  fuller  composi- 
tions and  on  abstract  subjects  some- 
times. Have  them  most  often  give  the 
heads  for  the  composition  themselves 
and  criticise  both  together. 

Transposing  poetry  into  prose  is  a 
splendid  exercise,  critical  and  construc- 
tive, requiring  the  pupil  to  substitute 
clear,  terse  sentences  for  the  obscure, 
and,  to  him,  often  ungrammatical  poeti- 
cal forms,  to  arrange  facts  in  logical  or- 
der, and  to  combine  simple  sentences. 

Study  the  phrase  and  clause  in  gram- 
mar now,  combining  with  composition 
lessons.  Give  exercises  in  combining  a 
number  of  simple  sentences  into  com- 
pound and  complex  sentences.  Have  the 
children  decide  the  choice  of  compound 
or  complex  sentences  by  the  ear.  It  is 
a  sure  guide. 

In  the  history  lesson  there  is  a  good 
opportunity  for  summarising.  The  story 
of  Alfred  the  Great  is  told  fully  to  the 
class,  cake  incident  and  all.  Then  the 
child  is  asked  to  tell  the  story  in,  say, 
twelve  lines.  Perhaps  you  find  the  cake 
incident  occupying  five  or  six  lines  and 
nothing  said  of  Alfred  having  ships  to 
guard  the  coast.  "Which  matters  to  us 
the  most,  Alfred  burning  the  cakes  or 
having  guard  ships?"  Next  time  the 
pupil  will  choose  the  necessary,  import- 
ant facts. 

Appeal  to  his  reason  in  choosing  facts, 
appeal  to  his  sense  of  sound  in  choosing 
words,  phrases  and  sentences,  appeal  to 
his  eye  in  the  mechanics  of  composition. 
In  correcting  grammatical  errors  it 
is  seldom  necessary  to  refer  to  a  rule. 
The  sound  alone  is  usually  the  cue  to 
the  proper  expression.  The  child  that 
speaks  grammatically  will  write  gram- 
matically. Indeed,  as  a  rule,  they  write 
better  than  they  speak.     The  plan  may 


sometimes  be  adopted  of  pupils  exchang- 
ing slates  for  correction  of  errors  in 
grammar  and  spelling,  omission  of  capi- 
tals and  punctuation  marks. 

In  Standard  IV  the  pupils  have 
reached  a  stage  where  the  meaning  and 
facts  of  books,  as  well  as  short  stories, 
may  be  assimilated.  A  fault  with  many 
people  is  that,  in  reading  a  book,  they 
usually  remember  the  general  impres- 
sion it  gave  them  at  the  time,  like  the 
remembrance  of  the  taste  of  a  rare  fruit 
in  the  mouth,  but  of  the  details,  even 
general  details,  and  characters,  they  have 
little  or  no  recollection.  All  teachers 
have  the  habit  of  reading  books,  chap- 
ters at  a  time,  to  their  pupils.  Have 
Standard  IV  at  the  time  put  down  in 
their  scribblers  what  each  chapter  is 
about.  When  the  book  is  finished,  as- 
sign different  chapters,  several  each,  to 
each  pupil.  Or,  on  examination  day, 
have  them  tell  the  whole  story,  taking 
the  subjects  of  the  chapters  as  heads.. 
Of  course  it  will  be  very  much  con- 
densed. Give  the  lines  limit,  and  in  cri- 
ticising make  the  work  more  a  correc- 
tion of  errors  in  fact,  than  of  grammati- 
cal or  mechanical  errors. 

Here  it  is  that  literature  and  compo- 
sition merge  so  that  no  absolute  outline 
of  work  can  be  made. 

Thus  conies  the  mechanics  of  compo- 
sition, the  paragraph,  the  sentence  forms 
and  endings  in  Part  I,  the  writing  of 
two  topics,  or  at  most,  three,  in  Part  II. 
In  Standard  II  the  full  meaning  of  com- 
position comes,  the  division  of  a  subject 
into  heads  and  proportioning  by  the 
child  itself  the  space  to  be  given  each 
head ;  in  Standard  III  the  connection  of 
grammatical  structure  with  composition ; 
in  Standard  IV  the  graceful  grouping  of 
sentences  and  paragraphs  to  form  the 
graceful  whole,  the  contraction  and  ex- 
pansion of  subject  matter  used;  and 
from  Part  II  up  the  application  of  com- 
position in  writing  letters,  making  notes, 
etc. 

Arbitrary  methods  for  the  teaching  of 
composition  may  be  laid  down,  but  to 
make  an  outline  of  the  work  to  be  done 
by  each  class,  as  in  geqgraphy,  for  in- 
stance, and  follow  it  without  deviation: 
is  impossible. 
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{Continued  from  Xoicinber  Issue) 


Speaking"  of  examinations,  he  said 
wiien  properly  used  to  "test  certiticates" 
tliey  were  a  good  thing,  but  when  un- 
necessarily multiplied,  so  that  the  teaclier 
"instructed  for  the  examination '  they 
were  an  evil.  This  system  inculcated  a 
base,  mercantile  view  of  education  among 
the  pupils.  I'he  present  examination 
system  obscured  the  true  ethics  of  edu- 
cation. True,  there  were  some  students 
who  perhaps  worked  only  because  there 
was  an  examination* to  pass,  but  this  did 
not  apply  generally  to  students  as  a  class. 
Young  men  wanted  knowledge  for  its 
own  sake.  They  wanted  to  develop  their 
minds  and  their  spirits  quite  as  much  as 
their  bodies. 

A  brief  discussion  followed  the  read- 
ing of  the  paper. 

Another  very  instructive  paper  on 
"The  High  School  Curriculum  in  its  Re- 
lation to  the  Adolescent,"  was  read  by 
Professor  Young,  principal  of  the  Col- 
legiate School,  Portage  la  Prairie.  Pro- 
fessor Young,  in  introducing  his  subject, 
referred  to  the  controversy  between  the 
linguist  and  the  scientist  for  recognition 
on  the  high  school  curriculum,  and  char- 
acterised this  contest  as  a  secondary  con- 
sideration. The  high  school  curriculum, 
he  maintained,  consisted  of  two  parts,  the 
written  and  the  unwritten  ;  the  unwritten 
part  of  the  curriculum,  which  contained 
no  specified  subjects,  was  not  even  a 
bonus  on  the  examination  test  and  sel- 
dom appeared  in  an  inspector's  report, 
was  considered  vital  in  the  training  of 
the  adolescent. 

The  adolescent  period  was  marked  by 
new  hopes,  new  ambitions  and  new 
ideals  and  required  special  treatment. 
Many  high  schools  devote  their  attention 
entirely  to  the  written  part  of  the  cur- 
riculum, and  graduate  their  students 
labelled  scholarship  one  hundred  per  cent, 
minus  manhood,  minus  culture,  while  the 
few  aim  at  physical  development,  refined 
feelings  and  manly  qualities,  the  product 
of  which  is  a  vigourous  youth,  of  average 
scholarship  it  may  be.  but  one  wlin  has 


it  in  him  to  be  or  to  do  something  great 
m  life  s  pursuits. 

in  (jrder  to  tide  tlie  adolescent  saiely 
over  tnis  trying  period  the  intiuence  of 
a  powerful,  masterful,  manly  teaclier  is 
required.  loo  often  the  adolescent  has 
for  his  source  of  inspiration  a  Lienung  s 
rhetoric  or  a  Clement's  history  in  the 
hands  of  a  will-less,  soulless  invertebrate 
teacher  of  the  Tomlinson  type. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  Air. 
W.  Mowbray,  of  Upper  Canada  College, 
expressed  his  pleasure  at  listening  to 
an  address  so  stirring  and  original.  Pie 
wished  particularly  to  endorse  the  cul- 
tural idea  brought  out  by  the  speaker. 
Messrs.  Harding,  Harris  and  Laye  join- 
ed in  the  discussion,  while  Mr.  William 
Houston,  of  Toronto,  thoroughly  en- 
dorsed Mr.  Young's  ideas  in  regard  to 
examinations. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  reading  of 
papers  in  the  higher  education  depart- 
ment the  following  officers  were  elected : 
President,  Ballard  Thompson,  principal 
of  the  School  of  Pedagogy,  Hamilton ; 
secretary,  W.  Mowbray,  of  Upper  Can- 
ada College,  Toronto. 

Before  the  inspection  and  training  sec- 
tion of  the  convention  on  Wednesday 
afternoon.  Inspector  J.  F.  Bryan,  of  Cal- 
gary, gave  a  very  interesting  address 
on  "Inspection  as  an  Element  in  Public 
Education." 

Mr.  Bryan  prefaced  his  address  by 
an  expression  of  the  pride  which  all  west- 
ern people  felt  in  the  development  which 
has  taken  place  during  the  last  few  years. 
From  all  quarters  of  the  civilised  world' 
immigration  has  set  in,  and  it  does  not 
need  the  eye  of  a  prophet  to  foresee  that 
in  a  very  short  time  the  youngest  daugh- 
ters of  the  Dominion  will  not  be  the 
least  important  members  of  the  family, 
and  that  the  western  cities  will  rank 
among  its  greatest  commercial  centres. 
But  this  rapid  growth  carries  with  it  a 
great  responsibility.  It  is  incumbent  on 
the  State  to  mould  this  new  and  unpro- 
mising material  into  loyal  citizens.     The 
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governing  power  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
people,  and  rigiitly  so;  in  order  that  we 
may  nave  intelligent  government  we  must 
nave  an  educated  vote.  A  nation  cannot 
uecome  truly  great  without  this,  for  the 
greatness  oi  a  nation  depends  not  upon 
population  or  trade,  out  upon  the 
character  of  its  citizens.  Children  have 
a  right  to  be  educated,  a  rignt  to  the 
fullest  possible  development  ot  their  in- 
tellect, mind  and  spiritual  nature. 

^\lr.  Bryan  impressed  the  fact  that  the 
inspector  was  tiie  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  department  of  education  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  teachers  and  pupils 
on  the  other.  His  chief  duty  and  privi- 
lege IS  to  guide,  encourage  and  inspire 
the  workers.  The  inspectors  should  be 
chosen,  not  so  much  for  their  business 
ability,  as  for  their  ability  to  direct,  in- 
spire  and  encourage  the  teachers.  Diffi- 
cult duties  the  inspector  often  has  to  per- 
form, but  his  attitude  toward  the  teacher 
should  be  that  of  the  sympathetic  critic. 
The  inspector  was  not  a  detective ;  he 
was  a  teacher  first  and  knew  how  to 
sympathise  with  the  teacher.  He  was 
in  closer  touch  with  the  educational 
problems  than  any  other  person,  and  was 
best  able,  to  advise  the  department  as  to 
changes  which  would  prove  of  benefit. 
He  believed  that  the  inspector  should  be 
much  among  the  people  and  address 
them  on  every  possible  occasion,  and 
thus  come  in  contact  with  the  questions 
which  are  of  vital  interest  to  the  people. 

Mr.  Bryan  also  dealt  with  the  salary 
question,  grants,  etc. 

The  second  address  was  prepared  by 
Mr.  Carl  Johansson,  of  Montreal,  on 
"Manual  Training,"  but  on  account  of 
his  unavoidable  absence  it  was  presented 
by  Miss  Peebles,  head  mistress  of  the 
McGill  Normal  School. 

Mr.  Johansson  took  a  very  optimistic 
view  of  the  prospects  of  manual  training 
in  Canada,  the  popularity  of  the  schools 
wherever  the  work  has  been  introduced 
being  a  matter  of  record.  Manual  train- 
ing was  the  outcome  of  a  growing  desire 
to  revive  that  direct  form  of  teaching 
which  was  in  vogue  long  ago.  Our  sys- 
tem of  education  was  too  bookish,  too 
mechanical,  and  far  too  one-sided  in  its 
scope  and   application.     The  two  great 


pathways  to  tlie  brain  were  almost  en- 
tirely neglected,  but  our  ideas  are  under- 
going a  revolution  which  has  paved  the 
way  for  manual  training.  The  essayist 
did  not  claim  that  manual  training  was 
a  panacea  for  all  our  educational  ills ; 
but  that  simply  by  joining  the  hand  work 
with  that  of  the  eye  and  ear  a  more 
natural  and  perfect  development  result- 
ed. The  habits  of  accuracy,  persistence 
and  self-confidence  would  be  of  inestim- 
able benefit  to  the  child  all  throusfh 
life. 

Much  of  the  confusion  of  thought, 
awkwardness,  bashfulness,  stuttering, 
stupidity,  and  irresolution  which  we 
encounter  in  the  world  is  dependent  on 
defective  or  misdirected  muscular  train- 
ing and  the  thoughtful  and  diligent  cul- 
tivation of  this  is  conducive  to  breadth 
of  mind  as  well  as  to  breadth  of 
shoulders. 

The  origin  and  history  of  manual 
training  was  briefly  reviewed  up  to  the 
time  that  Sir  William  Macdonald  came 
forward  and  so  generously  aided  in  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  manual 
training  schools  throughout  Canada  for 
three  years. 

The  work  in  Quebec  was  reviewed 
and  showed  satisfactory  progress,  and 
the  outlook  is  most  encouraging.  In  the 
Province  of  Quebec  rigid  courses  have 
been  avoided,  and  the  originality  of  the 
pupil  encouraged,  and  his  natural  physi- 
cal activity  used  to  advance  mental  ac- 
tivity. 

The  success  of  manual  training  de- 
pends to  a  far  greater  extent  than  any 
other  subject  on  the  ability  of  the 
teacher,  and  the  more  closely  manual 
training  is  correlated  with  the  other  sub- 
jects on  the  programme  the  greater  edu- 
cational value  it  will  have. 

The  paper  aroused  considerable 
healthful  discussion  in  which  nearly 
ever_vone  present  participated. 

Mr.  Warters,  superintendent  of  man- 
ual instruction  in  Winnipeg,  expressed 
himself  as  heartily  in. accord  with  the 
principles  advocated  by  Mr.  Johansson, 
and  answered  many  questions  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  those  present. 

Principal  Scott  declared  that  he  would 
not  be  without  manual   training  in  the 
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Toronto  normal  scliool,  but  considered 
that  the  methods  which  they  had  adopted 
superior  to  those  originally  pursued  in 
the  Toronto  schools. 

Inspector  Lang  made  manual  training 
a  close  study  in  Europe  and  in  the  United 
States,  but  found  that  manual  training 
instructors  did  not  agree  on  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  work. 

Miss  Peebles,  head  mistress  of  the  Mc- 
Gill  Normal  School,  testified  to  the  splen- 
did effect  manual  training  had  on  the 
girls  in  her  department. 

A  third  paper  was  then  read  by  the 
president  of  this  section,  Dr.  I.  M. 
Marper,  of  Quebec,  until  lately  inspector 
of  superior  schools  for  the  Province  of 
Quebec. 

Dr.  Harper  took  as  his  subject  "The 
Preparation  and  Selection  of  Teachers." 
His  paper  showed  the  results  of  careful 
study  and  of  wide  experience  in  teach- 
ing and  in  the  training  of  teachers. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  elementary  sec- 
tion in  the  afternoon,  Mr.  Minchin  read 
a  paper  on  "Alusic  in  Canadian  Schools." 
The  speaker  began  by  briefly  reviewing 
the  status  of  this  subject  at  present  in 
the  various  provinces.  In  our  own  pro- 
vince the  subject  was  introduced  by  the 
appointment  of  Miss  Carrie  E.  Day  in 
Ibyo.  So  successful  was  this  work  that 
two  years  later  it  was  made  a  regular 
part  of  the  school  curriculum. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  music 
should  be  universally  taught.  We  all 
agree  that  there  is  reason  for  teaching 
this  subject,  if  only  for  the  purpose 
of  gaining  facility  in  what  may  be 
called  the  mechanical  part  of  the  study. 

The  remark  is  frequently  heard,  "If 
only  I  had  learned  music  when  I  was 
young."  Youth  is  a  time  when  we  are 
most  sympathetic  and  responsive  to  the 
subtle  influences  of  song.  Though  a 
grown  person  may  find  it  difficult  to  learn 
music,  anyone  may  learn  to  detect  errors 
in  others  and  thus  be  able  to  direct  the 
children  in  their  studies.  It  is  a  remark- 
able fact  that  many  good  teachers  cannot 
sing,  yet  are  able  to  teach  singing.  They 
make  a  greater  success  than  do  the  poorer 
teachers  who  may  be  good  singers,  and 
have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject. 


The  merits  of  the  tonic  sol  fa  and 
staff  notation  were  discussed.  The  main 
objection  to  the  former  is  that  it  is  sd 
limited  in  its  practical  application,  very 
little  of  the  standard  music  being  written 
therein. 

Another  paint  in  favour  of  nuisic  is 
that  it  fosters  an  esprit  dc  corps.  Sing- 
ing in  school  brings  children  and  teachers 
together  in  a  way  that  no  other  subject 
can  do.  The  blending  of  voices  leads 
to  a  sympathetic  feeling  which  can  be 
attained  in  no  other  way.  The  experi- 
ence of  the  speaker  had  shown  that  the 
men  and  women  he  had  met  in  choirs 
were  universally  of  a  kindly  sympathetic 
nature.  It  is  not  the  words  of  a  song  so 
much  as  the  swing  of  the  music  which 
arouses  the  finer  feelings  of  one's  na- 
ture. This,  the  speaker  had  seen  fre- 
quently illustrated  in  the  case  of  foreign 
children  who,  though  they  understood 
not  a  word  of  a  song,  would  join  heartily 
and  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  singing. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  paper  Mr. 
Minchin  took  a  number  of  girls  and  boys 
from  Miss  Munro's  class,  grade  II.,  of 
Argyle  school,  and  had  them  sing  at 
sight  from  music  which  they  had  not 
previously  seen.  An  interesting  thing  in 
connection  with  this  exercise  was  the  fact 
that  many  of  these  children  were  from 
foreign  countries,  as  may  be  seen  from  a 
perusal  of  the  following  names :  Pearl 
Finklestein,  Beatrice  Johnston,  Rose 
Nokes,  Peter  Cowan,  Willie  Brown, 
Saul  Corm,  Willie  De  Taub,  Mary  Abra- 
hamson,  George  Wells,  John  Laird, 
Louise  Beale,  Abraham  Finstein,  Fanny 
Finstein,  Jennie  Zeriff,  Jennie  Gorfer, 
Millie  Richl,  Mary  Rosenblat,  Dolly 
Rosentoff,  Rose  Narovlansky,  Sarah 
Narvolansky,  Olive  Spencer  and  Agnes 
McKnight. 

A  few  of  those  mentioned  were  ab- 
sent. The  children  began  by  singing  the 
scales,  then  singing  the  syllables  when 
the  numbers  were  given  and  correspond- 
ing notes  sung.  Then  books  were  given 
the  children  and  a  short  piece  of  music 
written  in  the  key  of  D  and  containing 
half  and  quarter  notes  and  a  rest  was 
taken  just  as  would  be  done  in  the  class 
room.  Within  about  fifteen  minutes  the 
children  had  mastered  the  piece  and  sang 
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the  tune  very  creditably.  This  was  an 
excellent  demonstration  of  the  effective- 
ness of  the  work  done  in  the  Winnipeg 
scliools. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  the 
question  of  the  improvement  of  tlie 
teaching  of  the  subject  in  country  schools 
was  brought  up.  Mr.  Minchin  advised 
that  little  should  be  attempted  beyond  the 
nrst  reader,  but  this  should  be  done 
thoroughly.  With  even  this  small  foun- 
dation much  can  be, done. 

The  merits  of  the  tonic  sol  fa  and  old 
notation  were  pretty   fully   discussed. 

Miss  Rankin,  of  Regina,  read  a  paper 
on  "Art  in  Canadian  Schools."  The  hrst 
part  of  the  paper  dealt  with  art  as  it 
might  be  and  the  latter  part  with  art  as 
it  is. 

The  aesthetic  value  of  art  was  dealt 
with ;  where  the  mind  is  trained  to  ap- 
preciate the  beautiful  it  should  also 
stimulate  toward  the  good  in  action.  An- 
other value  is  the  training  of  power  of 
mind  and  of  manual  skill. 

Training  in  accuracy  of  representation 
leads  to  truth. 

The  powers  of  observation  are  train- 
ed, and  in  reproduction  the  thought  be- 
comes crystallised.  The  child  learns  to 
express  his  ideas  in  a  new  language. 
The  teacher  should  train  the  child  in 
this  new  language  so  as  to  give  him 
facility  in  a  new  mode  of  expression. 

Art  is  natural.  One  of  the  first  things 
a  child  does  is  to  take  a  pencil  and  in  a 
crude  way  express  his  idea  of  what  it 
sees.  Compared  with  words  drawing  is 
a  simple  means  of  communication  be- 
tween teacher  and  pupil.  The  magazines 
of  the  day  recognise  the  value  of  illus- 
tration. In  considering  aims  we  should 
have  in  mind  interest,  sympathy,  freedom 
and  discipline.  The  work  should  be 
made  attractive  by  being  presented  in 
such  a  way  as  to  lead  the  child  to  ask  for 
help. 

We  may  complain  that  we  have  no 
beauty  in  our  schoolrooms.  Much  can  be 
done  in  developing  the  love  of  the  beau- 
tiful by  neatness  of  arrangement  of  pic- 
tures, flowers,  etc.  Children  should  be 
trained  not  to  be  dissatisfied  and  to  strive 
after  the  unattainable,  but  to  make  the 
best  use  of  what  is  at  hand. 


Our  ideas  of  what  is  correct  are  limit- 
ed by  what  we  have  seen,  and  we  should 
always  keep  the  best  before  the  class. 
The  eye  of  the  child  should  be  trained 
to  be  the  instrument  of  precision. 

'ihe  child  should  learn  that  art  ex- 
tends to  his  other  subjects. 

In  conclusion,  a  review  of  the  work 
bemg  done  in  the  various  provinces  of 
Canada  showed  that  in  most  provinces 
but  little  has  been  done. 

A  paper  by  Mr.  Jewett,  late  of  the 
Y.M.C.A.  physical  culture  department, 
dealing  with  "Physical  Training  in  Can- 
adian Schools,"  was  read,  as  follows : 

The  reasons  for  the  physical  training 
of  school  children  are,  in  short,  as  fol- 
lows :  The  human  body  has  reached  its 
present  form  through  countless  ages  of 
muscular  activity ;  and  every  organ  of 
the  body  depends  upon  this  activity  for 
its  healthful  working.  Of  growing  chil- 
dren especially  nature  requires  almost 
ceaseless  activity  during  the  waking 
hours. 

The  educational  reasons  for  the  work 
are  as  strong  as  the  hygenic,  since  the 
mind  depends  on  the  motor  experience 
for  so  many  of  its  perceptions.  The  sub- 
ject is  best  treated  under  the  three  heads, 
hygiene,  education  and  recreation. 

The  first  care  of  the  physical  director 
should  be  the  surroundings,  ventila- 
tion and  seating.  The  exercises  for 
special  hygienic  ends  should  aim  especi- 
ally at  the  digestive  functions  and  the 
prevention  of  the  malformation  of  the 
growing  body  so  common  to  school  life. 
For  educational  ends,  special  care 
should  be  taken  that  the  work  given  does 
not  violate  nature's  order  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  nervous  centres.  It  is  found 
that  these  centres  each  have  their  periods 
of  the  special  attention  of  Dame  Nature, 
called  nascent  periods.  Calisthenic  drills 
new  to  the  pupils  are  valuable  for  educa- 
tional ends.  Indian  club  exercises  are 
excellent  and  manual  training  is  some  of 
the  best  work  we  have. 

The  recreative  branch  of  the  subject 
is  far  too  important  to  be  slighted.  The 
plays,  games,  and  athletics  of  the  chil- 
dren all  through  their  school  days  should 
be  encouraged,  organised  and  tactfully 
controlled  by  the  teachers  and  the  phys- 
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ical  director.  Play  combines  hygienic, 
educational  and  moral  training-,  and  is 
nature's  own  system  of  pliysicai  training. 
The  strict  tollowing  of  any  set  sys- 
tem of  physical  trainmg  is  not  consid- 
ered wise.  Military  drill  is  excellent  as 
an  element  in  a  system  for  certain  ages 
of  children,  but  is  by  no  means  a  com- 
plete system  of  physical  education. 

The  plan  recommended  is  the  choice 
of  the  best  work  from  all  systems,  each 
grade  to  have  the  work  most  suited  to 
Its  stage  of  development.  Teachers 
should  be  trained  to  execute  the  work, 
as  no  one  person  can  put  an  adequate 
work   into   execution. 

Most  of  the  provinces  have  the  sub- 
ject included  in  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion for  the  schools  at  present. 

Following  this,  the  ofhcers  for  the 
elementary  section  of  the  next  convention 
were  elected  as  follows : 

Mr.  Montgomery  Campbell,  of  Mont- 
real president;  Mr.  Wright,  of  Delor- 
aine,  vice-president;  Miss  Peebles,  of 
jNIontreal,  secretary ;  and  Mr.  Minchin 
as  member  of  the  general  committee. 
The  final  meeting  of  the  elementary  sec- 
tion then  concluded  with  the  singing  of 
the  National  Anthem. 

The  morning  meeting  of  the  associa- 
tion opened  at  9  o'clock.  The  minutes 
of  the  last  meeting  were  read  by  Mr. 
Garratt. 

A  paper  by  ^Ir.  McKay,  superintendent 
of  education  for  Nova  Scotia,  was  read 
by  Principal  E.  J.  Lay,  of  Amherst,  on 
consolidation  of  schools.  The  paper  said 
it  was  rather  early  to  make  more  than  a 
provisional  survey  of  the  situation,  as  the 
attempt  to  solve  the  problem  had  not 
been  put  into  actual  operation  in  any  of 
the  provinces  excepting  Nova  Scotia, 
where,  through  the  munificence  of  Sir 
W'^m.  Macdonald,  a  group  of  school  sec- 
tions at  Middleton  had  been  united.  The 
Normal  School  section  in  Nova  Scotia  is 
an  area  of  about  four  miles  in  diameter, 
with  the  school  house  in  the  centre.  By 
an  Act  of  the  leeislature  eight  sections 
were  united,  each  being  bound  to  raise 
yearly  in  taxes  for  the  consolidated  dis- 
trict an  amount  equal  to  the  average  an- 
nual exependiture  for  the  previous  three 
vears.    Sir  Wm.  ]\Iacdonald  met  anv  ad- 


ditional expense.  The  new  district  was 
governed  by  a  board  consisting  of  one 
representative  from  each  of  the  old  dis- 
tricts. The  new  school  opened  last  Sep- 
tember. Eleven  summer  vans  were  im- 
ported from  Ottawa  at  a  cost  of  $189 
each,  and  the  winter  ones  were  built  at  a 
cost  of  ip-j;)  each,  the  latter  being  covered 
with  canvas. 

The  building  is  of  brick  trimmed  with 
stone,  and  contains  eight  large  class- 
rooms, a  large  basement,  and  play- 
rooms. Every  provision  is  made  for  the 
most  modern  system  of  heating  and  ven- 
tilation and  fire  protection.  AH  depart- 
ments exgept  that  of  domestic  science 
were  in  operation  during  the  last  six 
months  of  the  school  year.  The  con- 
struction and  equipment  complete  cost 
$2G,0UU,  apart  from  the  regular  running 
expenses  of  the  school  for  the  year. 

The  essential  question  now  is  the  prac- 
ticability of  the  conveyance  of  the  more 
distant  pupils  at  a  reasonable  cost  to 
the  ratepayers.  L'ndoubtedlv  country  dis- 
tricts by  this  new  system  gain  all  the 
advantages  enjoyed  by  city  schools, 
better  teachers,  better  equipment,  the 
stinnilus  of  numbers.  The  following 
statistics  re  the  Middleton  district  are  of 
interest: 

igo2-3.  1903-4. 

Before  Alter 

Cons'lion.  Cons'lioii. 

\'alue  of  assessable  prop.      $500,000  $500,000 

Total  school  properly...            9,000  35,000 

Total  running' expenses.  .            2,000  10,000 

Salaries  of  teachers 2,887  4>640 

Cost  of  conveying  pupils.              ....  5-47- 

I'upils  enrolled 367  416 

Average  daih' attendance                198  326 

Percentag-e  of  attendance                54  7*^ 

Next  year  it  is  expected  that  the  cost 
of  conveyance  can  be  considerably  re- 
duced, and  that  at  the  end  of  the  experi- 
ment the  people  will  be  able  to  carry  it 
on  with  very  little  increase  of  taxation 
over  the  amount  paid  under  former 
primitive  conditions  of  the  isolated 
school  section.  Conveyance  during  the 
past  year  cost  about  $26.77  per  day ;  the 
tenders  just  opened  show  a  decrease  of 
about  $-1  per  day.  The  drivers  still  cost 
more  than  the  teachers,  and  this  will 
likely  continue  so  long  as  drivers  can 
"■et  nothing  to  do  from   9  o'clock  to  4 
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each  day.    When  tenders  were  called  for 
the  following  conditions  were  imposed : 

(1)  The  vans  must  reach  the  school 
not  earlier  than  8.30,  nor  later  than  8.50 
each  school  day,  and  be  ready  to  leave 
not  more  than  five  minutes  after  the  time 

■  for  closing. 

(2)  Driver  and  equipment  must  be 
satisfactory  to  the  school  board. 

(o)  Each  van  must  carry  all  the  chil- 
dren over  5  years  of  age  within  the 
district. 

(4)  The  driver  shall  have  proper  over- 
sight of  children  in  his  care. 

(5)  Vans  must  be  free  from  dampness 
and  comfortable. 

(6)  Each  contractor  shall  be  bound  to 
the  amount  of  $500  by  two  approved 
sureties. 

In  Prince  Edward  Island  preparations 
are  being  made  for  a  consolidated  dis- 
trict at  Tryon,  and  vans  are  being  con- 
structed at  a  cost  of  $100  each.  Con- 
tracts for  conveyance  have  been  let  at 
a  very  low  rate,  one  of  -i  and  5  miles  at 
$1  per  day  and  another  of  three  miles 
at  50  cents  per  day.  Should  the  Middle- 
ton  rates  be  cut  to  this  figure  it  would 
reduce  the  cost  by  $3,000.  Near  York- 
ton,  Assiniboia,  an  experiment  has  been 
made  where  two  school  vans  are  used 
in  Wallace  district.  The  cost  here  has 
been  for  a  five-mile  route,  and  a  van 
carrying  16  pupils,  $1.45  per  day.  Eor  a 
43^-mile  route,  transporting  eight  pupils, 
75  cents  per  day. 

Recent  legislation  in  Nova  Scotia  has 
been  passed,  giving  the  inspector  in 
each  district  power  to  arrange  in  any 
district  for  such  union  and  conveyance 
of  pupils  as  may  be  practicable.  It  is 
expected  that  this  principle  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  union  of  two,  three  or  more 
sections. 

A  grant  of  $36,000  has  been  authorised 
by  the  legislature  to  stimulate  consolida- 
tion. There  has  been  no  haste  by  the 
ratepayers  to  take  advantage  of  this 
grant,  and  this  fact  makes  apparent  the 
necessity  for  some  such  act  as  that  of 
Sir  Wm.  Macdonald,  and  the  efifective 
demonstration  which  is  now  being  con- 
ducted under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  J.  W. 
Robertson. 

Great  interest  was  manifested  in  this 


paper,  as  it  depicted  the  practical  work- 
mg  out  of  a  system  which  is  now  en- 
gaging the  attention  of  Manitobans.  The 
main  point  brought  out  in  the  discussion 
was  the  fact  that  owing  to  the  large  dis- 
tricts in  existence  in  iVlanitoba  and  the 
North-west,  a  system  which  works  well 
in  Nova  Scotia  might  not  be  applicable 
here. 

Mr.  John  Millar,  B.A.,  Deputy  Minis- 
ter of  Education  for  Ontario,  was  the 
next  speaker,  his  subject  being,  "The 
Educational  System  of  Ontario,  Its  Ex- 
cellences and  Defects."  The  first  fea- 
ture of  the  Ontario  system  is  the  gen- 
eral responsibility  of  the  government 
respecting  all  phases  of  education.  The 
control  of  education  by  a  Minister  of 
the  Crown  may  conduce  to  evils  flowing 
from  the  party  system  of  government, 
but  by  wise  supervision  the  evils  may  be 
curtailed.  The  Minister  of  Education, 
under  such  a  system  as  that  of  On- 
trio,  has  plenty  of  advice.  Everyone, 
from  the  president  of  a  university  to 
the  teacher  in  a  log  schoolhouse  may 
be  ready  to  tell  him  what  subject  should 
be  taught,  and  how  money  may  best  be 
exoended.  The  successful  Minister  must 
know  how  to  weigh  opinion  and  must 
have  a  mind  of  his  own.  The  Ontario 
system  has  been  marked  by  a  large  mea- 
sure of  centralisation.  To  determine 
what  should  be  left  to  the  locality  and 
what  should  be  retained  by  the  goveru'- 
ment  is  a  difficult  problem. 

The  duty  of  examining  candidates  for 
inspectors'  and  teachers'  certificates  has 
been  done  for  more  than  thirty  years. 
In  most  districts  inspectors  are  appoint- 
ed by  the  local  authorities.  This  has 
its  drawbacks,  as  local  conditions  are 
likely  to  interfere  with  the  proper  and 
rigid  carrying  out  of  the  duties. 

A  leading  characteristic  of  the  On- 
tario system  has  been  miiformity  in  the 
courses  of  study.  This  is  a  point  in 
favour  of  centralisation,  that  it  prevents 
the  introduction  of  fads  to  the  neglect 
of  essential  subjects. 

Ontario  has  been  noted  for  its  policy 
of  uniform  text-books.  It  saves  parents 
very  much  expense  and  children  and 
teachers  from  confusion.  The  province 
is   specially   wedded   to   this    feature   of 
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•our  system,  but  it  also  has  its  draw- 
backs. It  is  popular  to  preach  econ- 
omy. Cheapness  takes  with  the  ordin- 
ary ratepayer.  The  iDolitician  loves  to 
say  that  our  school  books  are  cheaper 
or  dearer  than  those  in  other  countries. 
Does  the  value  of  a  bgok,  however,  de- 
pend upon  its  price  or  its  size  ?  May 
it  not  be  poor  policy  to  tie  down  a  child 
to  a  book  that  costs  only  25  cents  rather 
than  to  allow  a  much  better  one  which 
costs  50  cents  ?  One  weakness  of  our 
text-book  system  is  that  it  is  difficult  to 
have  introduced  a  new  book,  erven  when 
the  one  in  use  is  already  condemned. 
The  cry  of  "too  many  changes"  in  text- 
books may  prevent  improvement.  Our 
present  regulations  provide  for  having 
text-books  available  to  the  profession  for 
some  length  of  time  before  authorisa- 
tion. The  value  of  a  book  can  be  fully 
tested  only  when  used  in  the  class.  Ex- 
perience has  shown  that  some  freedom 
might  be  allowed  in  regard  to  high 
school  books.  A  choice  is  now  given  in 
some  subjects.  Possibly  this  indicates  a 
justifiable  departure  from  the  policy  at 
one  time  in  vogue.  With  this  elasticity 
for  advanced  pupils  I  think  perhaps  our  ' 
system  of  uniform  text-books  is  one  that 
may  be  adhered  to  with  advantage. 
California  is  a  sufficient  warning  to  all 
g-overnments  not  to  undertake  the  publi- 
cation of  text-books. 

In  Ontario  elementary  schools  are  free. 
At  this  stage  of  the  world's  progress  the 
benefits  of  free  schools  need  not  be 
pointed  out.  Few  in  this  country  re- 
gard the  expenditure  for  education  as 
an  outlay  for  charitable  purposes.  Aris- 
tocratic countries  are  slow  to  form  an 
accurate  estimate  of  the  effects  of  edu- 
cation upon  national  development.  The 
free  school  has  been  a  great  blessing, 
but  "it  doth  not  yet  appear"  what  it 
may  be.  The  foundation  of  our  insti- 
tutions and  the  hope  of  the  future  de- 
pend upon  the  work  of  the  teacher. 

We  have  learned  to  recognise  that  our 
resources  are  developed  by  education, 
and  that  every  educated  individual  adds 
to  the  wealth  of  the  state.  The  better 
educated  a  man  is  (I  do  not  say  the 
better  scholar  he  is)   the  higher  will  be 


his  service  to  the  nation.  The  father 
who  educates  his  children  is  contributing 
to  the  wealth  oi  the  community. 

1  regret  that  our  high  schools  arc  not 
all  free.  In  this  respect  our  concepti(jn 
of  free  education  does  not  come  up  to 
that  held  in  some  of  the  other  provinces, 
and  what  prevails  almost  universally  in 
the  eastern,  middle  and  western  states. 

The  high  school  should  become  the 
"poor  man's  college."  We  might  well  in 
Ontario  take  lessons  from  our  brethren 
down  by  the  sea,  and  especially  from 
the  Americans  who  have  made  their  high 
schools  a  characteristic  part  of  free  pub- 
lic school  education.  Members  of  the 
Mosely  commission  admired  the  liberality 
of  the  Americans  in  support  of  high 
schools.  Proud  as  I  am  of  being  a  loyal 
subject  of  Edward  \TI  I  prefer  a  system 
of  free  secondary  schools  such  as  pre- 
vails in  the  United  States  to  the  system 
in  England,  which  is  practically  out  of 
reach  of  the  masses  of  the  people. 

Jn  Ontario  we  recognise  as  people  do 
elsewhere  that  the  teacher  is  the  most 
important  factor  in  education.  With  us 
all  teachers  must  be  trained  not  only 
academically  but  professionally.  The 
standard  for  first  class  certificates  is 
high,  calling  for  a  fair  amount  of  schol- 
arship, good  professional  training  and  at 
least  two  years'  experience.  To  obtain 
■  the  highest  grade  of  a  teacher's  certifi- 
cate in  a  secondary  school  calls  for 
honour  university  graduation  with 
specialists'  standing  and  at  least  three 
year's  successful  experience. 

A  weakness  we  are  now  removing  is 
by  lengthening  the  normal  school  term 
in  order  to  give  an  opportunit}-  for  re- 
view in  academic  work. 

Our  inspectors  must  be  honour  gradu- 
ates ;  must  hold  first  class  certificates ; 
and  must  have  at  least  five  years' 
experience  as  teachers.  In  the  matter  of 
qualifications  of  our  inspectors,  I  think 
Ontario  has  no  reason  to  take  a  second 
place.  The  weakness  arises  from  con- 
ditions I  have  already  mentioned,  but 
luore  especially  from  the  fact  that  many 
of  these  officers  have  as  high  as  one 
hundred  and  fifty  schools. 

(To_  he  continued.) 
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THE  SCHOOLS  MAKE    AIORAL  DYSPEPTICS. 


A  reader  of  our  present  course  of 
study  would  be  led  to  think  that  pupils 
of  to-day,  in  order  to  be  able  to  do  all 
that  is  there  laid  down  are  far  in  advance 
of  those  of  a  decade  or  two  ago,  and  that 
public  school  graduates  of  former  days 
could  bear  no  comparison  with  those  of 
the  present  time. 

But  what  are  the  real  facts  of  the 
case  ?  Business  men  who  employ  our 
graduates  tell  us  that  they  are  sadly  lack- 
ing in  the  simplest  and  most  common- 
place things,  that  their  knowledge  is 
superficial  and  inaccurate,  that  they  lack 
the  perseverance  and  application  which 
habits  of  thoroughness  and  concentration 
would  foster.     Why  is  this? 

Our  system,  aiming  to  do  too  many 
things,  must  necessarily  fail  in  their  ac- 
complishment. None  but  the  most  capa- 
ble pupils  can  do  all  the  work  laid  down. 
The  large  majority,  thus  accustomed  to 
falling  far  short  of  the  standard,  become 
indifferent  or  discouraged,  for,  instead 
of  repeating  a  term's  work  and  doing  it 
well,  they  are  promoted  to  make  room 
for  others.  In  time  all  attempts  to  do 
the  required  work  properly  become; 
utterly  hopeless — yet  the  child  must  go 
on. 

Trying  to  do  too  many  things,  attempt- 
ing the  impossible,  so  that  nothing  can 
be  really  thoroughly  or  well  done,  will 
be  sure  to  have  ill  effects  in  a  moral 
sense,  too.  In  many  cases  the  wrong 
thus  done  to  individuals  can  never  be 
repaired.  Are  we  not  creating  a  race  of 
mental  dyspeptics,  superficial  in  charac- 
ter? Why  are  children  not  permitted 
to  remain  at  the  elementary  work  until 
they  have  thoroughly  mastered  it  before 
being  advanced  to  higher  grades?  Let 
us  have  more  elementary  classes,  if  need 
be. 

The  most  sanguine,  the  most  enthusi- 
astic advocates  of  the  radical  changes 
made  in  the  curriculum  within  recent 
years  admit  that  the  present  course  of 
study  is  too  crowded.  Why  not  cut  out 
the  non-essentials  and  give  the  child  an 


opportunity  to  acquire  a  more  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  essentials.  A  step  is 
being  taken  in  this  direction,  but  nothing 
short  of  a  complete  change  will  remedy 
the  evil. 

Education  should  give  pupils  the 
working  tools,  the  ability  for  future  self- 
help.  If  our  schools  do  not  give  this 
they  fail  in  their  purpose.  If  the  child 
finds  himself  advanced  to  the  upper 
grades  without  being  able  even  to  add, 
subtract,  multiply  and  divide  with  rapid- 
ity and  accuracy  and  to  read  fluently  and 
comprehensively,  when  and  where  will 
he  make  up  the  deficiency?  But  this  is 
quite  a  common  occurrence.  Students  of 
high  grades  blunder  in  the  simplest  fig- 
uring, spell  poorly,  and  fail  to  take  in 
the  meaning  of  what  they  read,  so  that 
they  are  as  a  rule  unable  to  obtain  in- 
formation from  the  printed  page  by  their 
own  efforts. 

Moreover,  they  not  only  lack  thorough 
mental  training,  but  the  results  attained 
in  the  many  manual  training  subjects 
crowded  into  the  curriculum  are  insuf- 
ficent  to  serve  them  for  any  practical 
purpose.  Special  schools  for  those  de- 
siring a  technical  training  would  give 
students  a  thoroughly  practical  educa- 
tion along  the  special  lines  needed  by 
concentrating  attention  on  those 
branches  which  they  might  elect.  Such 
a  course  should  not  and  need  not  pre- 
vent a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  ele- 
ments in  the  ordinary  branches  of  learn- 
ing, a  complete  foundation  for  a  solid 
structure.  The  mind  carefully  trained 
from  the  start  would  expand  and  grow 
wise  by  its  own  effort,  while  the  super- 
ficial smattering  of  many  things  now 
gained  is  soon  wholly  lost.  Let  us  seek 
to  create  in  the  pupil  a  love  for  know- 
ledge and  the  desire  for  its  acquisition. 
Our  efforts  to  crowd  in  too  many  facts 
do  but  weaken  mental  power. 

The  most  successful  business  men  and 
the  great  men  of  affairs  tell  us  that  it  is 
careful  attention  to  little  things,  to  the 
details,  that  brings  the  sure  reward.  We 
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arc  told  that  the  talent  of  success  is 
nothing  more  than  doings  what  we  can 
do  well,  and  doing  that  for  the  sake  of 
doing  well  and  doing  right  for  its  own 
sake.  Does  our  present  educational  sys- 
tem aim  to  develop  such  traits?  Could 
anything  tend  more  siirely  to  ignore  and 
to  suppress  these  soimd  moral  principles 
than  to  have  the  young  chikl  making 
vain  efforts  to  do  the  impossible,  and  as 
a  result  doing  nothing  well,  nothing 
thoroughly  ? 

The  young  man  or  woman  mastering 
nothing  well  enough  to  apply  it  in  gain- 
ing knowledge  is  at  a  great  disadvan- 
tage, will  be  easily  and  quickly  discour- 
aged, and  will  be  unable  to  rise  above 
adverse  circumstances.  Let  us,  in  the 
education  of  our  youth,  aim  to  give  just 
what  will  fit  them  for  their  future  field 
of  work.  Their  welfare  and  happiness 
will  depend  largely  on  their  success  in 
life,  and  this  in  turn  depends  upon  whe- 
ther they  are  thoroughly  fitted  to  fill 
their  place  in  the  world. 

To  decide  what  will  best  fit  each  for 
his  place  in  life  is  the  problem  we  have 
to  solve.  So  long  as  we  are  not  consid- 
ering the  needs  of  the  great  masses  that 
look  forward  to  being  wage-earners  at 


the  earliest  possible  moment,  we  are  far 
from  its  solution..  Not  until  we  con- 
clude that  each  slKJuld  receive  a  special 
training  fitting  him  for  his  particular 
needs  in  addition  to  the  desire  and  abil- 
it\'  for  fiu-tluT  study  and  self-help,  not 
unlil  educational  advantages  are  offeree! 
with  a  view  of  supplying  the  needs  of 
all,  have  we  come  to  a  realisation  of  our 
obligations. 

The  establishment  of  special  schools, 
of  trade  schools,  will  be  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  A  fair  trial  would  ad- 
vocate the  need  of  these  far  better  than 
words  can.  They  would  be  of  greater 
benefit  to  the  individual,  and  perhaps  of 
even  greater  service  to  the  community. 
In  these  schools  some  of  our  many  sui)er- 
visors  nfight  become  teachers  in  their 
special  lines.  With  pupils  devoting  more 
time  to  this  special  work  and  taking  a 
greater  interest  in  it,  the  task  would  be 
more  thankful  and  pleasant  for  both 
pupil  and  teacher.  The  interest  would 
quickly  grow,  for  more  thorough  know- 
ledge in  any  department  of  learning  and 
greater  skill  in  any  craft  tend  to  create 
a  deeper  interest,  and  there  is  no  saying 
how  far-reaching  for  good  the  effect 
would  be. — I'ictoria  Colonist. 


EDUCATION  BOARD  FOR  MANITOBA  SHOW'S  GOOD  REPORT 


The  report  of  the  department  of  edu- 
cation shows  a  total  expenditure  of 
$247,231. 9-.\ 

Included  in  the  report  are  the  ac- 
counts of  the  work  of  the  eleven  inspec- 
tors during  the  year. 

S.  E.  Lang,  inspector  of  the  western 
division,  reports  a  period  of  prosperity 
and  growth. 

The  proportion  of  persons  teaching  on 
permanent  certificates  has  decreased.  For 
the  last  five  years  there  was  an  average 
of  62  per  cent,  of  all  the  teachers  hold- 
ing permanent  certificates  ;  for  the  pre- 
vious 5  year  period  the  average  was  Go 
per  cent. ;  while  for  the  past  two  years, 
1902  and  1903,  the  average  was  (50  per 
cent.,  and  for  the  year  1903  it  was  less 
than  55  per  cent.  The  number  of  candi- 
dates coming  forward  to  write  the  first 
and  second  class  non-professional  exami- 
nations for  the  last  five  vears  has  been 


practically  uniform.  On  the  other  hand 
the  third  class  candidates  have  steadily 
increased  in  number,  three  times  as  many 
writing  in  1902  as  in  1899,  and  nearly 
four  times  as  many  in  1903. 

Reports  are  also  submitted  from  the 
inspectors  of  the  north-eastern,  south- 
western, south-central,  north-central, 
south-eastern  and  north-western  divi- 
sions, all  of  which  reported  satisfactory 
progress  during  the  past  year. 

The  report  of  the  INIennonite  schools 
is  interesting,  as  showing  progress  made 
in  these  German-English  schools.  An 
improvement  is  noted  in  the  ability  of 
the  teachers,  but  the  irregular  attend- 
ance of  the  children  is  deplored. 

The  inspector  of  the  Galician  schools 
reports  considerable  development,  but  re- 
grets the  lack  of  bi-lingual  Galician- 
English  teachers.  He  recommends  the 
establishment   of   a    special    preparatory 
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school  for  bi-lingual  teachers,  who 
would  be  able  to  fill  the  positions  in 
these  schools  more  usefully. 

In  1904  the  schools  were  in  session 
206  days.  The  number  of  pupils  en- 
rolled, including-  701  in  the  collegiate 
institute,  was  10,308,  and  the  daily  aver- 
age attendance  was  6,230. 

The  teaching  staff  at  the  end  of  the 
year  numbered  160,  seventeen  of  whom 
are  men,  and  143  women.  Ten  of  the 
men  are  university  graduates,  and  the 
remaining  seven  hold  certficates  of  the 
first  class.  Nineteen  of  tlie  women  are 
university  graduates,  thirty  hold  certifi- 
cates of  the  first  class,  and  eighty-seven 
hold  certificates  of  the  second  class. 

In  the  general  work  of  the  course  of 
study  a  satisfactory  rate  of  progress  has 
been  maintained — interrupted  here  and 
there  by  the  undue  crowding  of  classes 
— while  the  spirit  and  discipline  of  the 


school  has  been  excellent. 

Every  effort  has  been  made  by  the 
school  board  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  rapidly  increasing  school  popula- 
tion. In  the  early  part  of  the  year  the 
new  Carlton  and  new  Pinkham  schools 
were  completed  and  occupied. 

The  Strathcona  school,  which  will  be 
completed  in  a  few  weeks,  will  increase 
the  accommodation  by  ten  class  rooms 
and  the  value  by  $50,000,  making  the 
total  number  of  class  rooms  164,  besides 
14  assembly  halls,  and  the  total  value 
$760,000. 

The  estimated  expense  for  the  year 
for  all  purposes,  exclusive  of  building,, 
was  $210,532.  Although  the  books  are 
not  closed  at  the  time  of  writing  it  is 
known  that  the  actual  cost  corresponds 
closely  with  the  amount  estimated. — 
Winnipeg  Telegram. 


UNIVERSITY  ACCEPTS  OFFER 


The  off'er  made  by  Alfred  Beit  to  the 
University  of  Oxford  to  found  a  Pro- 
fessorship of  Colonial  History  has  been 
accepted  by  the  university.  The  terms 
of  the  endowment  are  contained  in  the 
following  letter  addressed  by  Mr.  Beit 
to  the  vice-chancellor  of  the  university : 

'T  am  somewhat  surprised  to  learn 
that  no  definite  provision  exists  in  the 
University  of  Oxford  for  teaching  the 
history  of  our  dominions  over  the  sea ; 
and  that  the  subject  is  not  even  specifi- 
cally included  as  an  alternative  special 
subject  in  the  curriculum  of  the  Modern 
History  school.  As  I  am  anxious  to 
promote  a  greater  interest  in,  and  a  more 
accurate  knowledge  of  this  particular 
branch  of  British  history  amongst  the 
students  of  the  university,  more  espe- 
cially amongst  those  who,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  Mr.  Rhodes'  will,  come  to 
Oxford  from  all  parts  of  the  Empire,  I 
now  request  you  to  submit  to  the  uni- 
versity authorities  the  following  propo- 
sal, viz. : 

"To  contribute  the  sum  of  il,310  per 
annum  for  seven  years. 

"1.  For  the  maintenance  of  a  resident 
Professor  of  Colonial  History. 

"2.  For  assistant  lecturers. 


"3.  For  a  prize  of  £50  for  an  annual 
essay  on  the  advantages  of  Tmperial 
Citizenship,'  and  for  the  payment  of 
examiner's  fees, 

"4.  For  the  purchase  of  books  on  the 
subject,  the  amount  of  such  purchase 
not  to  exceed  i50  per  annum. 

"At  the  expiration  of  seven  years,  if 
it  is  decided  by  a  majority  of  the  Heb- 
domadal Council  that  the  professorship 
and  assistant  lecturers  have  been  justi- 
fied, I  undertake  to  make  a  permanent 
endowment,  which  will  annually  yield 
the  sum  above  mentioned.  The  condi- 
tions attached  to  my  offer  are  as  follows : 

"1.  That  the  professor  be  resident, 
and  that  accommodation  be  provided  at 
the  university  for  the  lectures. 

"2.  That  he  deliver  annually  a  public 
lecture  on  the  history  of  British  domin- 
ions over  the  sea. 

"3.  That  the  history  of  British  do- 
minions over  the  sea  be  included  as  a 
separate  and  alternate  special  subject  in 
the  examination  papers  of  the  Modern 
Flistory  school. 

"4.  That  it  shall  not  include  the  his- 
tory of  India  or  its  dependencies,  but 
shall  include  the  following  subjects:  (a) 
The  history  of  Imperial  policy  towards 
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British  possessions,  (b)  the  detailed  his- 
tory of  the  separate  self-governing-  col- 
onies, including  the  American  colonies 
before  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
(c)  the  detailed  history  of  all  other  Brit- 
ish possessions,  past  and  present,  exclu- 
sive of  India  and  its  dependencies. 


"In  anticipation  of  this  offer  being 
accepted  I  have  given  i'MJO  to  the  Bod- 
leian library  for  the  purchase  of  such 
books  and  documents  as  are  required  in 
the  study  of  Imperial  history  defined 
above." — Winnipeg  I'clcgravi. 


IN  MEMORY  OF  DR.    |.  A.  MacCABE 


To  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  late 
Dr.  MacCabe,  who  for  twenty-seven 
years  was  principal  of  the  Ottawa  Nor- 
mal School,  a  handsome  brass  tablet  was 
unveiled  in  the  entrance  hall  of  that  in- 
stitution Dec.  14  by  Hon.  R.  W.  Scott, 
secretary  of  state. 

Previous  to  the  ceremony  a  meeting 
was  held  in  the  assembly  hall  where 
speeches  were  delivered  by  prominent 
men  with  whom  Dr.  MacCabe  in  his 
long  educational  career  had  been  inti- 
mately associated.  All  spoke  in  high 
eulogy  of  the  admirable  personal  char- 
acter of  the  late  principal  and  the  far- 
reaching  influence  of  his  work. 

I'rincipal  J.  F.  White  presided,  and  in 
stating  the  purpose  of  the  meeting  him- 
self paid  tribute  to  the  noble  work  of 
his  immediate  predecessor.  He  then  in- 
troduced the  speakers  of  the  meeting. 

Hon.  R.  W.  Scott  carried  his  audience 
back  as  far  as  1873  when  he  was  instru- 
mental in  having  the  Normal  School 
placed  at  Ottawa.  Two  years  later  it 
was  fairly  started  and  he  first  became 
acquainted  with  Dr.  MacCabe.  He  was 
a  man  who  was  specially  fitted  for  the 
work  of  planning  the  courses  of  instruc- 
tion and  building  up  the  school,  a  work 
They  honoured  him  here  that  night,  the 
guine  expectations  of  his  friends.  On 
behalf  of  the  societies  to  which  the  late 
Dr.  MacCabe  belonged  and  of  his  family 
and  friends,  the  speaker  thanked  those 
who  had  contributed  toward  the  erection 
of  the  tablet. 

Rev.  Dr.  Gordon,  principal  of  Queen's 
University,  referred  to  the  time  many 
years  ago  when  he  resided  in  Ottawa 
and  had  been  associated  wath  Dr.  Mac- 
Cabe whom  he  remembered  as  an  edu- 
cationist of  the  highest  type.  In  con- 
cluding, the  speaker  said  that  nothing 
pays  so  largely  or  blesses  so  greatly  in 


its  results  as  solid  work  in  education. 

Rev.  Dr.  O'Boyle  referred  to  Dr.  Mac- 
Cabe's  connection  with  Ottawa  Univer- 
sity, from  which  he  received  the  degree 
of  M.A.  in  1877,  and  LL.D.  in  1889. 
They  honored  him  there  that  night,  the 
speaker  said,  as  a  teacher,  one  who  had 
a  place  in  his  heart  not  only  for  his  own 
centre  of  education  but  for  all  institu- 
tions that  helped  on  the  good  cause. 

Dr.  G.  J.  Goggin,  of  Toronto,  presi- 
dent of  the  Dominion  Educational  Asso- 
ciation, gave  happy  reminiscences  of  the 
kindness  of  the  late  Dr.  MacCabe  and 
spoke  highly  of  his  dignity,  ability  and 
tact.  Dr.  MacCabe,  he  said,  gave  a  lik- 
ing and  love  of  literature  and  learning 
to  those  whom  he  taught  and  his  work 
lives  after  him  in  them. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Cowley,  inspector  of  Carle- 
ton  county  schools,  spoke  in  a  similar 
strain  and  in  the  course  of  a  talk  upon 
the  importance  of  education  advocated 
the  building  of  a  large  educational  hall 
in  connection  with  the  Ottawa  Normal 
School  to  be  known  by  the  name  of  the 
late  principal. 

Dr.  Glashan,  inspector  of  Ottawa 
Public  Schools,  praised  the  late  Dr.  Mac- 
Cabe for  his  high  teaching  ability  and 
his  kindly  manner  in  dealing  with  pupils 
and  students. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Suite,  representing  the 
Royal  Society  of  Canada,  spoke  in  appre- 
ciative terms  of  him  whose  memory  they 
honoured  and  thought  a  more  lasting 
memorial  might  be  established  by  setting 
apart  a  day  in  connection  with  the  school 
to  be  known  by  his  name. 

Rev.  Canon  Pollard  spoke  in  high 
terms  of  the  genial  character  and  high 
ability  of  the  late  principal  with  whom 
he  had  always  been  on  the  most  intimate 
and  friendly  terms. 

Ex-Principal  MacMillan.  of  the  Otta- 
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Ava  Collegiate,  added  his  testimony  to 
the  moral  and  intellectual  worth  of  the 
late  educationist. 

Dr.  Baptie,  who  for  several  years  was 
associated  as  a  teacher  with  Dr.  Mac- 
Cabe,  gave  many  happy  reminiscences 
of  his  admirable  character. 

Letters  of  regret  at  not  being  able  to 
attend  were  read  from  Hon.  R.  Har- 
court,  Minister  of  Education,  Hon.  F. 
R.  Latchford,  Hon.  E.  H.  Bronson,  Rev. 
Dr.  Moore,  Principal  Scott,  Toronto 
Normal  School,  and  Principal  Merchant, 
of  London  Normal  School. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  to  the  en- 
trance hall,  where  the  tablet  was  un- 
veiled by  Hon.  R.  W.  Scott.  The  in- 
scription is  as  follows : — 

'Tn   affectionate   remembrance   of   his 


kindliness,  moral  worth  and  eminence 
as  an  educator,  grateful  pupils  have 
erected  this  tablet  to  John  A.  MacCabe, 
M.A.,  LL.D.,  principal  of  the  Ottawa 
Normal  School  from  -  its  foundation, 
Sept.  14th,  1815,  until  his  lamented 
death,  Nov.   30th,   1902. 

"  'Behold  let  us  love  him  so  well  our 
work  shall  still  be  better  for  our  love 
and  still  our  love  sweeter  for  our 
work.'  " 

Among  other  prominent  people  pre- 
sent were :  Dr.  Thorburn,  ex-Mayor 
Cook,  Dr.  S.  B.  Sinclair,  Sir  Sandford 
Fleming,  K.C.M.G.,  Rev.  Dr.  Arm- 
strong, Professor  Macoun,  Principal 
McDougall  of  the  Ottawa  Collegiate, 
Dr.  Wicksteed,  Mr.  J.  H.  Putnam,  Rev. 
W.  Mcintosh  and  others. 


BERLIN'S  COLLEGIATE   FORMALLY  OPENED 


Berlin's  $25,000  Collegiate  and  Tech- 
nical Institute  was  formally  opened  Dec. 
21  with  elaborate  ceremonies,  at  which 
Hon.  Mortimer  Clark,  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  and  Hon.  R.  Harcourt,  Min- 
ister of  Education,  were  two  distin- 
guished guests.  The  school,  which  was 
first  known  as  the  County  Grammar 
School,  was  opened  in  1855,  and  was 
converted  into  a  High  School  in  18T1. 
It  was  raised  to  collegiate  institute  stand- 
ing a  few  months  ago  and  has  the  most 
completely  equipped  manual  training  de- 
partment in  wood  and  metal  of  any 
school  in  Ontario.  The  Department  of 
Education  will  give  a  liberal  special 
grant. 

After  an  inspection  of  the  institute  a 
banquet  was  tendered  the  visitors,  the 
County  and  Town  Councils  and  Boards 
of  Education,  in  the  auditorium,  prepared 
and  served  by  the  household  science 
girls. 

An  eloquent  address  was  delivered  by 
the  Lieutenant-Governor.  After  declar- 
ing the  new  institute  to  be  an  object  les- 
son of  progressive  educational  methods 
to  other  centres,  he  turned  to  a  wider 
sphere.  He  deprecated  the  general  ten- 
dency to  consider  materialism  every- 
thing, and  said  that  the  existence  of 
such  institutions  as  these  showed  that 
people  consider  education  most  import- 


ant, as  it  built  up  character  and  afforded 
mental  development.  There  had  been  a 
tendency  to  make  education  one-sided, 
but  the  great  variety  of  studies,  such  as 
in  this  institution,  afforded  many  general 
advantages  and  would  have  a  great 
effect  on  the  commercial  and  industrial 
l^rosperity  of  the  locality.  He  found  one 
defect  in  the  educational  system,  and 
that  was  lack  of  religious  instruction. 
He  advised  trustees  to  engage  as  teach- 
ers only  persons  of  Christian  character. 
In  the  evening,  at  a  public  meeting, 
the  Minister  of  Education  delivered  an 
address.  He  congratulated  Berlin  on  the 
signal  success  of  its  efforts  to  make  ade- 
quate provision  for  the  growing  educa- 
tional needs  of  the  district.  The  Minis- 
ter said  that  in  this  young  country  our 
great  need  was  to  give  our  young  people 
such  an  education  as  would  better  en- 
able them  to  cope  with  the  actual  needs 
of  life.  Having  this  in  view,  the  new 
curriculum  was  framed.  This  he  de- 
fended from  the  criticism  passed  upon  it, 
and  said  that  ultimately  it  would  be  gen- 
erally approved.  It  did  not,  he  said,  dis- 
place the  old  subjects — the  same  founda- 
tions were  still  required.  It  was  only 
four  years  since  manual  training  and 
household  science  had  been  introduced. 
The  former  was  now  taught  in  30  schools 
in  Ontario  to  6,000  bovs,  and  the  latter 
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to  2,000  .^"irls  in  18  schools.  The  experi- 
mental statue  had  been  passed,  and  those 
stndies  wonld  have  a  bearing  on  the  in- 
(Instrial  life  of  the  province.  He 
ascribed  the  industrial  prosperity  of  Ger- 
many to  the  wise  methods  adopted  for 
the  general  education  of  all  classes.     In 


conclusion,  he  said  that  nowhere  in  ( )n- 
lario  was  there  a  building  with  better 
class  rooms  or  more  complete  eciuipment 
than  the  one  here. 

On  Dec.  22  a  reunion  was  held  of  the 
ex-graduates,  who  number  about  2,000. 
—The  Toronto  Mail  and  Empire. 


CARNEGIE  BECOMES  JOINT  l-OUNDER  OF  BOSTON  INDUSTRIAL 

TRAINING  SCHOOL 


Atmouncement  was  made  on  the  even- 
ing" of  December  IG  that  Andrew  Car- 
negie had  given  to  the  city  of  Boston 
the  sum  of  $540,000  and  had  become  the 
joint  founder  with  Benjamin  Franklin 
of  an  institution  for  industrial  training. 
The  new  enterprise  is  to  be  managed 
along  the  lines  of  the  Cooper  Institute 
in  New  York. 

Benjamin  Franklin  in  his  will  left  to 
the  city  of  Boston  the  sum  of  $5,000, 
which  was  to  be  invested  and  kept  intact 
for  a  century,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
it  was  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the 
apprentices  of  the  city. 

The  Board  of  Selectment  and  the  min- 
isters of  three  denominations  were  men- 
tioned as  trustees  on  which  the  expendi- 
ture   of    this     fvuid     should     fall.     The 


amount  was  invested  in  real  estate  soon 
after  the  death  of  Franklin,  which  took 
place  in  1790,  and  it  was  found  on  the 
termination  of  the  trust  that  the  fund 
had  increased  to  $270,000. 

Dr.  Pritchard,  President  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  a  committee  to 
draw  up  a  plan  for  the  formation  of  an 
institution  for  the  benefit  of  apprentices. 

According  to  advices  received  from 
Boston,  Mr.  Carnegie  agreed  to 
give  twice  as  much  as  the  sum  to 
which  the  Franklin  fund  had  amounted 
and  to  also  guarantee  the  income  of 
$270,000  for  the  support  of  the  institu- 
tion. It  is  expected  that  the  city  of  Bos- 
ton will  provide  the  site. — The  Toronto 
Mail  and  Empire. 


BETTER  WRITING  IN  TFIE  SCHOOLS 


There  was  a  one  hour  session  of  the 
school  board  January  5th,  at  which  con- 
siderable important  business  was  trans- 
acted. The  reports  of  the  committees 
on  school  sites  and  buildings,  teachers 
and  finance  were  submitted  and  adopted. 
A'arious  accounts  were  passed.  It  is 
reported  that  St.  Mary's  Boys'  school  is 
nearly  ready  for  occupancy. 

M.  Huggins  was  appointed  principal 
of  the  Richmond  school. 

The  matter  of  examinations  was  fav- 
ourably reported  on. 

Commissioner  Barnstead  moved  a 
lengthy  resolution  in  connection  with 
writing,  which  drew  forth  a  most  inter- 


esting discussion.  The  general  concen- 
sus of  opinion  expressed  was  adverse  to 
the  vertical  system  prescribed  by  the 
council  of  education.  The  resolution 
voiced  the  complaint  so  prevalent  to  the 
effect  that  as  a  rule  the  writing  of  the 
graduates  of  the  various  schools  is  not 
at  all  satisfactory,  and  the  aim  is  to  bring 
about  a  better  state  of  affairs  in  that 
connection.  The  resolution,  which  was 
adopted,  asks  the  supervisor  to  make  an 
investigation  into  the  various  methods 
'employed  in  the  schools,  not  only  as 
regards  the  pupils,  but  the  teachers  as 
\vell. — Halifax  Herald. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


A  History  Syllabus  for  Secondary 
Schools,  prepared  by  a  special  com- 
mittee of  the  New  England  History 
Teachers'  Association,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Herbert  Darling  Fos- 
ter. Cloth.  12mo.  oT6  pages.  Bos- 
ton :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.     1904. 

This  book  is  specially  to  be  commend- 
ed to  the  teachers  of  history  in  the  High 
Schools  and  Collegiate  Institutes  of  On- 
tario. It  furnishes  a  complete  syllabus 
for  the  teaching  of  Ancient  History,  Me- 
diseval  and  Modern  European  History 
and  British  History.  Each  topic  is  ac- 
companied by  a  list  of  easily  accessible 
books,  pages  in  each  book  being  referred 
to.  The  work  is  admirably  conceived 
and  as  admirably  executed.  The  gene- 
ral introduction  deals  with  topics  of  im- 
mediate interest  to  those  engaged  in 
teaching  the  subject. 


Byron.  Selected  Poetry,  edited  by  J. 
Wight  Duff,  M.A.,  Professor  of 
Classics  in  the  Durham  College  of 
Science,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  Cloth, 
12  mo.,  G6 +382  pages.  Price  3s.  Gd. 
Edinburgh :  William  Blackwood  & 
Sons,   1894. 

The  last  issue  of  the  most  excellent 
series  of.  English  Classics  issued,  under 
the  general  editorship  of  J.  H.  Lobban, 
M.A.,  by  William  Blackwood  and  Sons, 
deals  with  the  poetry  of  Lord  Byron. 
The  selections  are  well  chosen  and  deal 
with  all  phases  of  Byron's  genius,  both 
"English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers" 
and  "Don  Juan"  being  represented.  The 
introduction  deals  with  Byron's  life,  By- 
ron as  a  man,  Byron  in  relation  to  his 
times,  Byron  as  a  poet,  Byron's  later 
attitude  to  nature,  and  Byron's  influence 
on  Europe.  A  chronological  table  and  a 
select  bibliography  complete  a  scholarly 
introduction.  The  notes  are  full,  per- 
haps a  little  too  full  for  a  school  edition, 
but  are  accurate  and  sane.  The  last 
volume  well  sustains  the  well  merited 
reputation  which  the  series  has  gained. 


Longman's   Latin     Course.  Complete. 

Crown,   8   vo.,   3?8   pages.  Price   3s. 

Gd.      London :    Longmans,  Green    & 
Co.,  1904. 

Exercises  in  Latin  Prose  with  J'ocabu- 
lary  Part  I,  by  G.  G.  Ramsay,  LL.D., 
Litt.  D.,  Professor  of  Humanity  in 
the  University  of  Glasgow.  12  mo., 
92+49  pages.  Oxford:  Clarendon 
Press,  1904. 

In  recent  years  many  changes  have 
taken  place  in  educational  work,  not  all 
of  which  have  been  for  the  better.  But 
one  change,  the  success  of  which  admits 
of  no  possible  doubt,  is  the  superior  class 
of  text  books  that  have  recently  been 
issued  by  the  publishing  houses  of  both 
this  continent  and  the  old  land.  One  re- 
calls with  the  horror  of  a  nightmare  the 
old  History,  Arithmetic  and  Latin  Gram- 
mar, and  rather  envies  the  pupil  of  to- 
day for  whom  so  much  is  done  in  newer 
methods  of  teaching  and  school  equip- 
ment to  make  the  subject  both  interest- 
ing and  easy.  Considerable  credit  is  due 
the  enterprising  Toronto  house  of  Mor- 
ang  &  Co.  for  the  part  they  have  taken 
in  the  movement. 

Longman's  Latin  Course  is  a  volume 
of  378  pages,  which  is,  however,  very 
convenient  to  handle.  It  consists  of  two 
parts,  the  first  dealing  with  the  regular 
nouns,  adjective,  pronoun,  verb,  prepo- 
sition, and  the  simple  uses  of  the  cases, 
the  second  with  the  more  necessary  irre- 
gularities of  inflection  and  a  very  com- 
plete syntax.  There  are  IGO  exercises, 
Latin- English,  English-Latin,  and  viva 
voce,  the  latter  a  very  valuable  addition, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  develop  quick- 
ness and  accuracy  in  recognising  the 
forms  of  noun,  verb,  etc.,  and  their  sim- 
ple relations.  Thirteen  pages  are  devoted 
to  lists  of  the  principal  parts  of  common 
verbs.  Vocabularies  for  each  exercise, 
as  well  as  a  general  vocabulary,  are  in- 
serted at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

The  verb  is  introduced  on  the  same 
plan  as  in  White's  First  Greek  Book. 
The  subjunctive  is  dealt  with  in  lesson 
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iiS,  its  first  use  being  in  the  Clause  of 
Purpose.  In  this  connection  the  sequence 
of  tenses  is  simply  and  clearly  explained. 
The  Accusative  and  Infinite  are  intro- 
duced in  lesson  !);;,  and  the  ablative  ab- 
solute in  lesson  l'^2. 

Dr.  Ramsay's  JLxercises  in  Latin  I'rose 
is,  as  the  name  implies,  merely  a  volume 
of  exercises  to  be  used  as  a  supplement 
to  any  introductory  reader.  Jt  also  con- 
sists of  two  parts,  the  first  suitable  for 
university  matriculation,  the  latter  for 
more  advanced  students.  As  in  Long- 
man's Latin  Course,  the  sentences  are 
practical,  for  the  most  part  taken  from 
the  authors  read,  and  therefore  admir- 
ably adapted  to  the  study  of  Caesar, 
Cicero  and  Livy.  There  are,  moveover, 
exercises  for  continuous  prose,  Vol.  I 
containing  '<?.')  out  of  132  exercises,  Vol. 
II  40  out  of  114.  Practically  no  explan- 
ation of  the  syntax  is  given,  as  the  pupil 
is  supposed  to  procure  this  from  other 
sources.  All  these  exercises  are  of  a 
very  interesting  and  sensible  nature  and 
the  vocabulary  is  at  once  copious  and 
free  from  rare  unnecessary  expressions. 

No  better  or  more  convenient  books 
have  been  placed  before  the  Latin 
teacher,  though  their  use  in  this  country 
will  be  limited  owing  to  the  excellent 
books  now  being  produced  by  our  own 
scholars.  'D.  A.  G. 

Das  Habiclitsfrihilcin.  l)y  Rudolf  Baum- 
BACH.  Edited  with  Introduction, 
Notes,  A^ocabulary  and  Exercises  by 
Dr.  Wilhelm  Bernhardt.  12  mo', 
191  pages.  Price  ;15  cents.  Boston: 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1904. 

One  of  the  most  fascinating  stories 
ever  arranged  for  a  beginner.  The  style 
is  so  pure,  the  characters  are  so  quaint 
and  withal  so  natural,  the  situations  are 
so  interesting  or  thrilling  as  the  case 
may  be,  the  action  is  so  well  planned  and 
rapid,  that  the  reader  must  simply  finish 
the  book  to  see  how  it  turns  out.  And  a 
very  useful  little  book  for  the  class-room 
it  is,  too.  The  notes  are  excellent,  giving 
all  the  information  that  can  possibly  be 
required  concerning  grammar  rules, 
translations  or  geographical  or  historical 
allusions.  Several  sets  of  questions  based 
on  designated  pages  of  the  text  give  ma- 


terial for  conversational  exercises,  and 
a  most  complete  vocabulary  takes  away 
all  excuse  for  misapprehension  or  incor- 
rect translati(jn. 

Die  drci  frcicr,  by  Li-:\ix  Sciii'c  kim;. 
Edited  with  Intnjduction  and  \(jtes 
by  Otto  Heller,  Pli.D.,  Professor  of 
the  ( ierman  Language  and  Literature 
in  Washington  L'niversit}-.  12  mo., 
<Sl  pages.  i'rice  '■>'}  cents.  Iloston: 
Ginn  &  Co.,  19(t4. 

A  most  wondrously  romantic  talc  in 
which  the  Wandering  Jew,  the  Wild 
Huntsman  and  the  Plying  Dutchman  all 
sue  for  the  love  of  a  beautiful  lady,  who 
despises  mere  physical  beauty  of  face 
and  form,  and  admires  only  moral 
strength  and  courage.  The  introduction 
gives  full  information  concerning  the 
three  heroes,  and  the  notes  will  help  the 
reader  over  any  difficulties  there  may  be 
in  the  text.  The  author's  diction  is  very 
pure,  but  rather  old-fashioned,  for  he 
chooses  forms  of  words  that  are  not  in 
general  use.  His  style  is  clear  and  flow- 
ing, and  the  whole  storv  well  conceived 
and  well  executed. 

Hcniianii  mid  Dorothea,  bv  Goethe. 
Edited  with  Notes,  etc.,  by  W.  A. 
Adams,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
German  in  Dartmouth  College.  Bos- 
ton:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  190L 

Still  another  added  to  the  already  long 
list  of  school  editions  of  this  beautiful 
story  in  verse.  The  editor,  however, 
has  departed  rather  widely  from  the 
usual  custom  by  limiting  his  Introduc- 
tion to  a  short  sketch  of  the  author's 
life,  a  few  well  chosen  words  on  the 
scene  and  source  of  the  story,  and  half 
a  dozen  lines  on  the  metrical  form.  The 
"Elegy"  is  entirely  omitted.  The  text  is 
the  same  as  Palmer '.s — issued  in  1903 — 
but  only  three  of  the  seven  beautiful 
illustrations  appear  in  this  edition.  The 
notes  are  short  but  clear,  with  here  and 
there  a  few  lines  on  each  of  the  charac- 
ters or  on  the  canto  in  part  or  as  a  whole 
which  shed  an  illuminating  ray  on  the 
subject.  The  vocabulary  is  so  full  as  to 
obviate  the  necessity  of  a  dictionary. 
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Das  Jahr  1813  by  Friedrich  Kohl- 
RAuscH.  Edited  by  J.  W.  Cartmell^ 
M.A.,  Christ's  College.  12  mo,  156 
pages.  Cambridge  University  Press, 
1903. 

This  little  volume  is  merely  an  extract 
from  the  author's  larger  work,  "German 
History  for  Schools."  The  history  of  a 
country  is  always  interesting,  and  an  ex- 
tract dealing  with  so  important  and  tra- 
gic a  personality  as  Napoleon,  should 
be  doubly  so.  Commencing  with  June, 
1812— Napoleon  with  the  grand  army 
crossing  the  Niemen — and  ending  with 
April  10th,  1814 — Napoleon's  abdication 
— it  will  be  well  worth  a  slight  struggle 
with  military  terms  and  technicalities. 
.A  synopsis  of  events  in  English  and 
English  notes  will  be  of  much  assistance 
to  the  reader  in  grasping  the  course  of 
events  so  ably  narrated. 

Exercises  in  French  Prose,  with  Voca- 
bularies, by  E.  J.  H.  North,  M.A., 
and  L.  G.  d'A.  Huntington,  B.A.  12 
mo.,  168  pages.  Price  2s.  6d.  Lon- 
don :  Rivingtons,  1903. 

A  book  ready  to  hand  containing  gra- 
duated sentences  and  connected  pieces  of 
prose  for  translation  is  always  welcome 
to  the  teacher  of  any  foreign  language. 
This  book  contains  a  certain  amount  of 
grammar  rules  with  sentences  based  on 
them,  in  addition  to  connected  pieces. 
These  pieces  are  in  themselves  interest- 
ing, being  extracts  from  books,  stories 
or  fables,  and  as  work  without  interest 
is  always  drudgery,  this  will  be  a  worthy 
feature.  The  various  vocabularies  seem 
to  be  very  complete,  the  gender  of  all 
nouns  being  given,  and  the  construction 
required  after  each  verb.  On  the  whole, 
this  volume  should  prove  a  valuable  aid 
in  the  class-room. 

Laura  E.  Sparling 

Wesley    College.    Manitoba. 

Insect  Folk,  by  Margaret  Morley.  204 
pages ;  illustrated.  New  York :  Ginn 
&  Co. 

There  is  not  a  Latin  binomial  in  the 
book.        Dragon      flies,    walking    sticks, 


boatmen,  lacewings,  caddice  flies  and 
katydids  are  types  of  the  nomenclature. 
These  thirty-eight  chapters  are  attract- 
ively written  and  appropriately  illustrat- 
ed nature-studies  of  the  same  number 
of  common  curious  insects.  The  front 
word  in  the  book  is,  "Dear  Children — 
The  very  best  way  to  know  the  insects 
is  to  watch  them  ....  Books  will 
help  you,  but  you  must  look  more  than 
you  read." 

Tales  of  the  Round  Table  (a  supple- 
mentary reader).  174  pages,  25  full- 
page  illustrations.  Price  Is.  6d.  New 
York :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

Teachers  who  have  read  Andrew 
Lang's  Book  of  Romance  will  be  pleased 
to  know  that  an  edition  of  it,  adapted 
for  supplementary  reading,  has  been 
published.  The  treatment  of  these  tales 
of  King  Arthur  and  his  Knights  in  suit- 
ed to  the  classes  just  above  and  below 
admission  to  the  High  Schools. 

Wings  and  Stings,  by  Agnes  McClel- 
land Daulton.  203  pages  ;  illustrat- 
ed.    Chicago:  Rand  &  McNally. 

Alainly  about  insects,  but  insects  in 
their  environment.  This  is  a  little  vol- 
ume of  readings  rather  than  studies.  It 
makes  bees,  birds  and  blossoms  tell  their 
own  stories.  Its  purpose  is  to  teach  its 
readers  to  love  all  life  and  to  have  a 
care  for  insects,  birds  and  wild  flowers. 

JWiys  of  the  Six-footed,  by  Anna  Bots- 
.  FORD  Comstock.     152  pages ;  illustrat- 
ed.    New  York :  Ginn  &  Co. 

Mrs.  Comstock's  skill  as  an  illustrator 
is  well  known  through  her  husband's 
excellent  Manual  of  Insects.  This  lit- 
tle book  shows  her  to  be  equally  success- 
ful and  graceful  as  a  writer  of  insect 
literature.  The  style  and  treatment  ren- 
der it  suitable  for  supplementary  read- 
ing in  the  nature  class.  One  insect  is 
a  hermit  troubadour,  another  is  an  art- 
ful freemason,  a  third,  a  sheep  in  a 
wolf's  clothing,  and  so  on  through  the 
ten  chapters  of  the  book. 

— E.  L. 


SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE 


At  a  meeting  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  board  of  governors  of 
King's  College,  held  in  Windsor  on 
January  12,  A.  Stewart  Clarke,  of  Hali- 
fax, was  appointed  collector  of  the 
board,  an  appointment  being  made  ne- 
cessary by  the  resignation  of  Rev.  S. 
W'eston-jones,  whose  work  in  behalf  of 
the  college  has  been  invaluable,  but  who 
was  obliged  to  resign  owing  to  the 
pressure  of  work  in  connection  with  his 
l)arish.  Air.  Clarke,  who  is  very  en- 
thusiastic about  his  work,  and  who  has 
already  been  highly  successful  as  a  pro- 
moter, will  enter  upon  his  duties  on  the 
1st  of  February,  Mr.  Jones'  resignation 
taking  effect  June  1st  in  order  to  enable 
him  to  finish  up  some  special  work  for 
the  college. 

Mr.  Clarke's  appointment  is  felt  by 
the  committee  to  be  a  good  one.  He  is 
well-known  here  as  secretary  of  the 
Church  of  England  Institute  and  has 
always  taken  a  keen  interest  in  the  wel- 
fare of  old  King's.  At  the  meeting  re- 
ferred to  there  were  present  Bishop 
Worrell,  Canon  Crawford,  Rev.  V.  E. 
Harris,  R.  J.  Wilson,  R.  Paulin  and  Dr. 
M.  A.  R.  Smith.  President  Hannah  was 
unable  to  attend,  owing  to  his  duties  in 
connection  with  the  School  of  Engineer- 
ing at  Sydney. 

Professor  Dahl,  whose  appointment 
was  recently  made,  and  wdio  arrived 
from  England  two  days  before  the  meet- 
ing, met  the  executive  committee  for  the 
first  time  on  this  occasion.  The  latter, 
it  may  be  mentioned,  recognised  Presi- 
dent Hannah's  initiative  and  work  in 
connection  with  the  School  of  Mining. 
They  also  gave  expression  to  their  high 
appreciation  of  the  splendid  work  which 
has  been  done  by  Rev.  S.  Weston-Jones 
in  behalf  of  the  college.  Yesterday  after- 
noon at  four  o'clock  a  meeting  was  held 
at  the  Church  of  England  Institute,  this 
city,  of  the  committee  a])]iointed  to  meet 
]\Ir.  Clarke  and  made  final  arrangements 
with  him  regarding  his  work.  This  com- 
mittee consisted  of  Bishop  Worrell, 
Canon  Crawford  and  Dr.  ^l.  A.  B. 
Smith.— //a///"a.r  Herald. 


Sir  William  Alacdonald  has  given  an- 
other $iO,UUO  towards  the  cost  of  the 
new  McGill  Students'  Union,  which  is 
to  be  erected  on  the  south-east  corner  of 
Sherbrooke  and  \  ictoria  streets. 

Last  year  Sir  William  gave  $10(),()()0 
besides  the  site,  for  the  l)uilding  to  be 
erected.  The  building  was  to  be  model- 
led after  the  most  approved  examples  in 
America  and  Great  Britain.  It  was  to 
contain  a  large  assembly  hall,  smaller 
halls,  committee,  reading  and  recepticju 
rooms,  a  restaurant,  and,  if  possible, 
sleeping  accommodation  for  a  limited 
number. 

When  the  plans  were  gone  into,  it  was 
found  that  an  additional  $25,000  would 
be  required  in  order  to  make  the  union 
in  every  way  worthy  of  the  expanding 
tendencies  of  McGill.  Sir  \Villiam  very 
generously  gave  this  amount,  and  now 
that  a  further  sum  has  been  shown  to 
be  necessary  in  order  that  the  architects 
may  work  to  the  best  advantage  he  has 
come  forward  with  his  last  $10,000, 
makin'^  $135,000  besides  the  site. 

Excavations  for  the  foundations  have 
already  been  made,  but  cold  weather 
has  suspended  operations  for  the  pre- 
sent. 

The  governors  are  considering  the 
possibility  of  erecting  students'  resi- 
dences in  the  neighborhood. — Moitrcal 
Daily  Witness. 

Archbishop  Bond  presided,  January 
12,  at  a  meeting  of  the  governors  of  the 
^Montreal  Diocesan  Theological  College. 

It  was  resolved  to  organise  a  system- 
atic canvass  for  the  purpose  of  increas- 
ing the  annual  revenue  by  at  least  $:>.- 
oca  This  extra  amount  is  necessary  in 
order  to  maintain  the  present  efficiency 
of  the  college. 

Arrangements  were  made  for  the  per- 
manent appointment  of  Mr.  W.  H. 
Nowers  as  secretary  and  bursar  of  the 
college.  Three  vacancies  on  the  edu- 
cational council  were  filled  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Rev.  H.  ^^^  Craig,  the 
Rev.  Principal  Lariviere.  and  Rural 
Dean  Robinson.— .1/o?//;va/  Witness. 
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A  stained  glass  window  is  to  be  placed 
in  the  chapel  of  Trinity  College  School 
to  commemorate  the  former  boys  of  the 
school  who  fell  in  the  South  African 
war.  There  were  three  of  them,  name- 
ly, John  W.  Osborne,  who  fell  at  Spion 
Kop,  January  35,  1900 ;  Ernest  Evatt, 
who  died  at  Watervalonder,  November 
18,  1900,  and  John  Herbert  Cecil  Ogilvy, 
who  died  at  Reitfontein,  December  19, 
1901.  A  brass  tablet  recording  the 
names  and  dates  has  been  placed  in  the 
chapel,  but  it  is  felt  that  a  window  will 
be  more  in  accordance  with  the  general 
scheme  for  finishing  and  beautifying  the 
chapel,  and  a  special  appeal  is  being 
made  to  old  boys  of  the  school  for  the 
purpose.  Such  a  window  is  not  needed 
as  a  memorial  to-day,  when  the  events 
of  the  war  are  still  fresh  in  our  minds, 
but  in  a  few  years,  when  these  impres- 
sions have  been  worn  down  by  the 
march  of  time,  we  shall  be  grateful  for 
all  that  helps  to  keep  green  the  names 
of  the  brave  young  Canadians  who  loy- 
ally yielded  their  lives  for  the  Imperial 
idea. — The  Toronto  Globe. 

The  Redpath  Aluseum  at  McGill  has 
received  a  gift  of  photographs  of  a 
skeleton  of  a  dinosaur,  or  large  prehis- 
toric land  reptile.  The  donor  is  Mr. 
Andrew  Carnegie,  who  placed  the  ori- 
ginal at  the  disposal  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum. 

An  interesting  report  was  presented 
from  Dr.  Walter,  director  of  the  French 
Holiday  Courses,  through  the  Faculty 
of  Arts,  and  the  corporation  expressed 
its  gratification  at  the  success  which  had 
attended  the  institution  of  these  courses. 
The  corporation  also  approved  of  the 
addition  of  a  course  in  Spanish  in  the 
Faculty  of  Arts,  and  this  will  be  begun 
next  year. 

The  election  of  Prof.  A.  W.  Flux  to  a 
seat  in  the  corporation,  as  representative 
of  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  vice  Prof.  Mac- 
naughton,  resigned,  was  reported. 

In  the  report  of  the  Conservatorium 
of  Music,  mention  was  made  of  the  gen- 
erosity of  the  Hon.  F.  L.  Beique,  Mr. 
Angus  Hooper,  and  the  director,  Mr.  C. 
A.  E.  Harriss,  in  giving  exhibitions 
which  were  competed  for  and  awarded 
at   the   opening  of   the   present   session. 


It  was  also  reported  that  there  were  at 
present  enrolled  in  the  Conservatorium 
of  Music  150  pupils. — Montreal  Wit- 
ness. 

President  King,  of  Oberlin  College, 
announced  at  chapel  January  17  that  all 
moneys  lost  by  students  through  the  fail- 
ure of  the  Citizens'  National  Bank,  which 
closed  its  doors  at  the  time  of  the  alleged 
Chadwick  forgeries,  would  be  paid  on 
presentation  of  the  pass-books.  Presi- 
dent King  announced  further  that  An- 
drew Carnegie  was  the  man  who  was 
doing  this. 

At  the  time  of  the  failure,  the  stories 
of  privation  and  hardship  which  would 
ensue  to  students  who  had  their  money 
in  the  bank,  were  brought  to  Mr.  Car- 
negie's attention,  and  he  asked  for  a  list 
of  all  worthy  depositors.  To-day  a 
checjue  was  received  from  Mr.  Carnegie, 
who.  President  King  stated,  while  inno- 
cently figuring  in  the  bank  failure,  and 
in  no  way  responsible,  did  not  wish  to 
see  deserving  students  and  others  suffer. 

Besides  the  depositors,  Mr.  Carnegie 
reimburses  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  to  the  extent 
of  about  three  thousand  dollars,  which 
was  lost  in  the  same  failure. — Montreal 
Daily  JVitness. 

/\t  a  meeting  of  the  university  trus- 
tees held  recently,  Mrs,  John  Campbell, 
widow  of  the  late  Professor  Campbell, 
of  McGill  Presbyterian  College,  was  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  the  new  uni- 
versity women's  residence.  The  arrange- 
ments for  the  fitting  up  of  the  Howland 
residence  in  the  Queen's  Park  for  a 
home  for  women  students  have  been 
completed. 

Already  many  students  have  applied 
for  rooms,  and  it  may  be  difficult  to  ac- 
commodate all.  The  opening  of  the 
residence  will  take  place  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next  term,  early  in  January. 
— Toronto  Mail  and  Empire. 

Prof.  Robertson,  until  recently  Do- 
minion commissioner  of  agriculture  and 
dairying,  delivered  an  interesting  lecture 
on  education  in  agriculture  in  the  Chem- 
ical building  of  the  Provincial  Univer- 
sity, January  17.  In  the  course  of  his 
address    Professor    Robertson     severely 
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criticised  the  Ontario  system  of  rural 
])ublic  schools,  and  gave  as  his  opinion 
that  if  present  methods  were  continued  it 
would  mean  destruction  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  rising-  population.  Agri- 
culture de])ended  largely  upon  climate, 
Professor  Robertson  said,  a  little  upon 
soil,  but  most  of  all  upon  the  intelligence 
of  the  people. 

The  Rev.  J.  A.  Sinclair.  M. A...  prin- 
cipal of  Regina  Industrial  School,  died 
January  15,  following  an  operation  for 
appendicitis.  He  was  a  graduate  of 
Queen's  University,  Kingston,  and,  after 
a  short  pastorate  in  Eastern  Ontario, 
accepted  an  appointment  under  the  home 
mission  committee  and  served  for  sev- 
eral years  in  the  Yukon.  His  work 
there,  especially  in  Skaguay  and  Ben- 
nett, was  of  the  best  quality  of  mis- 
sionary service.  For  several  years  past 
he  has  been  principal  of  the  Industrial 
School  at  Regina,  one  of  the  best  and 
most  successful  Indian  educational  insti- 
tutions carried  on  under  the  Department 
of  Indian  Affairs  of  the  Dominion  Gov- 
ernment.— Montreal  Daily    Witness. 

The  University  of  Glasgow  has  hon- 
oured herself  by  installing  as  her  Chan- 
cellor the  most  illustrious  of  her  gradu- 
ates, past  or  present.  Lord  Kelvin  was 
the  first  man  of  science  raised  to  the 
peerage  for  his  achievements  alone.  He 
lias  been  president  of  the  Royal  Society; 
he  is  at  present  president  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Edinburgh,  and  has  for  53 
years  filled  the  chair  of  natural  philoso- 
phy in  his  alma  mater. 

The  day  of  Lord  Kelvin's  installation 
was  noteworthy  in  a  double  sense.  Lord 
Kelvin's  first  duty  in  his  new  office  was 
the  conferring  of  honourary  degrees  on 
the  Princess  Louise,  and  on  two  inven- 
tors of  world-wide  fame,  Signor  Mar- 
coni and  Hon.  C.  A.  Parsons. 

In  accordance  with  the  relative  prin- 
ciple adopted  at  the  outset  by  the  Mari- 
time colleges,  the  Rhodes'  scholar  from 
Xova  Scotia  for  1905  will  be  elected  bv 
Acadia  LIniversity.  As  Acadia  is  afifili 
ated  with  Oxford  University,  under  the 
Oxford  statutes  of  colonial  and  Indian 
Universities,  candidates  will  be  exempt 


from  examinatiiMis.  Aii\  gia<iuair  <ii 
Acadia,  <jr  any  student  of  Acadia  who 
has  completed  the  sophomore  year  with 
(jreek,  is  eligible,  so  far  as  scholarship 
is  concerned,  and  may  make  applicatioii 
if  he  desires  to  have  his  name  consid- 
ered. The  li'-t  will  be  kept  open  until 
I'cbruar}-  1st.  Immediately  thereafter 
the  selection  will  be  made  and  an- 
nounced.— Halifax  Herald. 

At  the  meeting  of  McGill  University 
Corporation,  held  December  11,  a  letter 
was  read  from  Earl  Grey,  Governor- 
(jeneral  of  Canada,  in  which  he  express- 
ed his  grateful  acknowledgment  of  the 
honour  which  the  university  has  decided 
to  bestow  upon  him,  namely,  the  confer- 
ring of  the  honourary  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Laws,  and  the  Principal  was  author- 
ised to  make  arrangements  for  a  special 
convocation  for  the  purpose  of  confer- 
ring the  degree  at  such  time  as  would 
best  suit  the  convenience  of  his  excel- 
lency. 

For  the  past  three  years  Dr.  Almon 
P.  Gunnison,  president  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence LIniversity  at  Canton,  has  been 
endeavouring  to  secure  the  money  with 
which  to  erect  a  new  science  building, 
Imt  until  now  his  efforts  have  been  unre- 
warded. Dr.  Gunnison  returned  to 
Canton  from  New  York  on  Saturday 
and  announced  that  he  had  secured  a 
gift  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  from  Mr. 
Andrew  Carnegie  for  that  purpose. 
There  was  much  rejoicing  at  the  col- 
lege wdien  the  announcement  was  made 
and  a  celebration  was  held. — Montreal 
Daily  Witness. 

Mr.  Henry  A.  Alley,  secretary  to  the 
Minister  of  Education,  has  been  ap- 
pointed librarian  of  the  Educational  De- 
partment. He  will  hold  the  office  in 
addition  to  his  present  secretarial  work. 
Dr.  Hodgins,  who  for  many  years  has 
been  both  librarian  and  histographer  of 
the  department,  will  continue  as  histo- 
grapher, and  will  devote  his  time  prin- 
cipally to  the  completion  of  his  "EXdcu- 
mentary  History  of  Education  in  On- 
tario." For  a  number  of  years  he  has 
been  issuing  annually  one  volume  of  this 
monumental  work. 
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Two  Montreal  boys,  medical  gradu- 
ates of  McGill  University,  have  just 
been  given  important  appointments  by 
the  Liverpool  School  of  Tropical  Medi- 
cine. They  are  Dr.  McConnell,  son  of 
Dr.  J.  B.  McConnell,  Bishop  street,  and 
Dr.  Wolferstan  Thomas.  The  two 
young  doctors  will  go  on  expeditions  to 
study  tropical  diseases,  Dr.  McConnell 
going  to  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  and 
Dr.  Thomas  to  the  Amazon,  in  South 
Africa. 

Arrangements  have  been  completed 
whereby  McGill  graduates  in  certain 
courses  recognised  by  the  Ontario  Edu- 
cation Department  will  be  admitted  as 
teachers  in  the  schools  of  the  province. 
The  matter  has  been  under  consideration 
for  some  time,  and  now  awaits  the 
assent  of  the  Minister  of  Education  to 
the  issuance  of  an  order-in-council  to 
that  effect. 

Next  spring  Queen's  Medical  College 
will  celebrate  Senator  Sullivan's  jubilee, 
when  he  will  be  made  an  honourary  pro- 
fessor and  given   the   degree  of  LL.D. 


At  the  medical  banquet  recently  Dr. 
Sullivan  announced  his  intention  to  re- 
sign his  chair  of  surgery.  Eifty  years 
ago  he  entered  the  college  as  a  studenl.. 

Miss  H.  Chown  has  been  appointed  to 
fill  the  vacancy  on  the  staff  of  the  King- 
ston Collegiate  Institute,  caused  by  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  James  Duff,  M.A. 
Mr.  J.  W.  Eraser  is  to  fill  Mr.  A.  Camp- 
bell's place  as  mathematical  master  in 
the  same  collegiate. 

Dr.  Dyde,  chairman  of  Kingston 
.School  Board,  has  resigned.  Dr.  A. 
VV.  Richardson,  Messrs.  Martin,  Donald- 
son and  Birkett  have  also  withdrawn 
from  the  board. 

The  board  of  directors  of  Brand  Col- 
lege are  preparing  to  erect  a  building  for 
lady  students  where  residential  accom- 
modation can  be  afforded  and  extra  pro- 
vision for  music  and  art  will  be  made. 

The  Rhodes  Scholarship  examinations 
for  1905  in  Manitoba  University  will  be 
held   Tanuarv  17th. 
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The  New  Minister  of  Education  for  Ontario 
A  change  of  administration  has  taken 
place  in  Ontario.  The  people  of  the 
province  have  spoken  decisively  and  the 
Hon.  J.  P.  Whitney  is  premier  in  the 
room  and  stead  of  the  Hon.  G.  W.  Ross. 
In  the  arrangement  of  portfolios,  that 
of  education  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  Hon. 
Dr.  R.  A.  Pyne,  member  for  East  Tor- 
onto. Dr.  Pyne  has  entered  upon  his 
duties  and  is  now  in  charge  of  the  De- 
partment of  Education.  The  Educa- 
tional Monthly  extends  its  heartiest 
congratulations  to  the  new  ^Minister  and 
wishes  him  every  success  in  the  conduct 
of  his  department. 

It  is  not  our  intention  at  the  present 
time  to  discuss  matters  of  administra- 
tion. P.eginning  with  the  March  num- 
ber we  purpose  publishing  a  series  of 
articles  dealing  with  the  educational  pro- 
blems that  confront  Ontario,  pro- 
blems to  which  the  new  minister  must 
address  himself  at  once  if  the  wishes  of 
the  teaching  profession  are  to  be  at  all 
consulted.  There  is  a  better  chance  in 
the  Education  Department  for  adminis- 
trative reform  than  in  almost  any  other 
department  of  the  Government.  The 
Hon.  Richard  Harcourt  deserves  credit 
for  what  he  did,  more  especially  during 


the  last  eighteen  ninths  of  his  term  of 
office.  But  even  that  much  fell  a  long- 
way  short  of  all  that  might  have  been 
accomplished.  The  late  minister  had 
many  difficulties  to  contend  with,  not  the 
least  serious  of  which  were  the  sins  of 
his  predecessors,  for  when  one  comes  to 
consider  the  question,  it  is  really  a  mat- 
ter of  congratulation  that  handicapped 
as  he  was  he  was  able  to  accomplish  so 
much. 

Dr.  Pyne,  on  the  other  hand,  is  in  a 
l)osition  to  approach  the  problem  of  edu- 
cational reform  unfettered  by  the  actions 
of  his  predecessors.  He  is  absolutely 
master  of  the  situation,  having  no  past 
to  atone  for,  no  favourites  whom  it  will 
be  necessary  to  placate.  A  man  of  en- 
ergy and  resource  himself,  he  will  find 
the  officials  of  his  department  ready  to 
support  him  loyally  in  any  legislation 
or  action  looking  toward  the  improve- 
ment of  the  schools  and  the  school  sys- 
tem of  Ontario.  And  more  itnportant 
than  all.  he  will  find  the  great  body  of 
the  teachers  of  the  province  ready  to 
stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  him  in 
his  efforts  in  the  cause  of  education.  The 
province  expects  much  from  the  Minis- 
ter of  Education.  We  confidently  pre- 
dict that  nuich  will  be  done. 
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By  dr.  J.  M.  HARPER,  (Quebec. 


SOME  time  ago  at  a  teachers'  gather- 
ing the  question  was  put  as  to  what 
should  be  done  to  repress  unneces- 
sary talking  or  whispering  in  school.  In 
the  reply  there  was  something  of  the 
Scottish  caution  of  answering  one  ques- 
tion by  asking  another.  And  the  other 
was:  Is  it  natural  for  the  child  to  talk? 
Because,  if  it  be,  then  is  it  not  unnatural 
to  check  the  progression  of  any  such 
natural  gift  in  the  child? 

Now,  it  is  needless  to  say  that  there 
was  no  proper  answer  in  the  reply.  The 
query  involved  a  more  serious  question 
of  discipline  than  it  carried  on  the  face 
of  it.  We  had  been  discussing  a  moral 
discipline  or  training  for  the  young.  And 
the  manner  of  the  reply  might  have 
been  taken  as  an  indirect  way  of  saying 
that  there  was  no  wrong-doing  in  talk- 
ing inopportunely  in  school  or  out  of  it. 
The  breaking  of  a  school  regulation  or 
class  rule  is  not  necessarily  a  moral 
offense,  unless  by  persistence  it  becomes 
an  act  of  disobedience.  And  the  reply 
ought  to  have  been  supplemented  with 
the  statement  that,  when  we  would  era- 
dicate a  troublesome  school  habit,  we 
oug^ht  to  reach  out  to  find  its  true  moral 
bearing,  if  we  would  keep  to  the  direct 
lines  of  a  justifiable  method  of  charac- 
ter-building. 

The  truly  honest  teacher  should  always 
be  lying  in  wait  for  his  own  egotism,  to 
keep  it  well  in  check.  The  teacher 
of  the  olden  time,  with  his  many  cor- 
rupt methods,  was  always  so  prone — 
alas,  too  prone — to  have  his  personality 
the  most  prominent  thing  in  the  school- 
room. Now  the  law  of  imitation  is  be- 
ing made  in  these  days  a  very  strong 
element  in  the  pedagogy  of  conduct  and 
character-building,  especially  in  connec- 
tion with  the  conducting  of  classes  of 
very  young  children,  as  in  the  kinder- 
garten or  the  transition  primary.  But 
unless,  in  the  more  advanced  classes,  it 
can  be  turned  into  a  law  of  avoidance 
as  well,  when  the  egotism  of  the  teacher 
is  deeply  lined  with  mannerisms,  if  not 


with  more  serious  obliquities,  too  much 
should  not  be  made  of  it.  What  I  mean 
is  this :  had  some  of  us  depended  on  the 
law  of  imitation  in  school,  for  whatever 
of  character  there  is  in  us,  it  would  be, 
I  am  afraid,  rather  more  of  a  mixed 
quantity  than  it  is,  considering  the  un- 
hidden egotism  of  the  teachers  of  earlier 
times,  even  if  out  of  courtesy  we  may 
not  mention  their  very  pronounced  ec- 
centricities. It  is  not  for  any  one  to  say 
that  there  are  no  eccentric  teachers  left 
in  these  times,  yet,  considering  only  the 
variety  of  teachers  under  whose  super- 
vision a  boy  or  girl  has  to  pass,  in  his  or 
her  course  through  the  public  graded 
school  of  to-day,  the  law  of  imitation, 
unless  it  be  made  a  law  of  great  limita- 
tions, if  not  at  times  of  entire  avoidance, 
is  almost  as  unsafe  in  these  days  as  in 
earlier  times,  as  a  constant  principle  in 
the  pedagogy  of  character-building. 

If  there  be  a  science  of  education, 
then,  as  a  science,  its  foundation  lines, 
like  the  foundation  lines  of  every  other 
science,  must  be  identified  with  the  laws 
of  nature.  The  possibilities  of  the 
child's  nature,  and  not  the  possibilities 
in  the  skill  of  the  teacher,  must  be  the 
previous  area  every  time  of  the  investiga- 
tions of  the  true  educationist.  Nay, 
the  skill  of  the  practical  experimenting 
teacher  can  only  become  a  properly  bal- 
anced legitimate  skill  when  it  is  an  eman- 
ation from  the  necessities  of  the  child's 
nature.  All  other  teaching  becomes  for 
the  most  part  a  mere  juggling  with  me- 
thods and  subjects.  And  when  we  strive 
to  get  at  the  bottom  fact  of  this  legiti- 
mate exercise  of  teaching  skill, — to  reach 
the  ultimate  principle  of  the  so-called 
science  of  education — we  find  it  in  what 
may  be  called,  for  want  of  a  better  name, 
the  activity  of  self-repression. 

To  the  verv  ordinary  teacher  and  par- 
ent, beset  with  so  many  personal  -cares 
while  striving  in  some  conventional  way 
to  drive  a  modicum  of  knowledge  or 
book  learning  into  the  minds  of  their  little 
ones,  such  pronouncements  as  the  above 
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are  more  or  less,  as  they  would  say,  the 
mere  rubbish  of  words,  lit  up,  as  it  luay 
or  may  not  be,  with  a  little  learned  con- 
ceit to  make  them  pass  literary  muster. 
What  has  self-repression  to  do  with  the 
learning  of  so  much  grammar,  spelling, 
geography,  history,  arithmetic,  and  of 
the  other  grade  subjects?  As  some  of 
us  still  surviving  remember  so  well, 
there  was  repression  enough  and  to 
spare  in  the  old  district  school,  and  we 
are  convinced  now  that  it  was  not  all 
good  for  us — either  for  our  bodies, 
minds,  or  souls.  Just  think  of  it:  we 
were  punished  for  accidentally  breaking- 
one  of  the  school  windows  even  after 
contritely  confessing  to  the  mishap,  and 
we  were  punished,  on  the  same  part  of 
the  body  and  with  like  intensity, 
for  telling  a  falsehood  or  committing 
some  other  like  immorality.  After  the 
same  manner  we  were  punished  for  not 
knowing  our  lessons  just  as  some  poor 
wretch  of  a  neighbour  was  punished  for 
being  a  sneak  or  a  forward  fellow.  There 
was  repression  without  discrimination 
in  every  square  foot  of  air  from  the 
porch  door  to  the  clock  above  the  teach- 
er's desk ;  and  now  we  are  not  slow  to 
confess  that  this  was  all  a  false  discip- 
line, a  hateful  illustration  of  the  monster 
methods  of  the  old  pedagogy  that  had  in 
it  so  few  of  the  methods  of  the  right 
pedagogy. 

It  will  come  as  a  shock  to  many  to  be 
told  that  there  was  warrant  for  this 
spirit  of  repression  in  the  school  of  the 
olden  time,  even  if  the  discipline  was 
pernicious.  Had  the  repression  come 
from  within  the  child's  being  and  not 
from  without,  the  process  would  have 
been  a  legitimate  one,  since  there  can 
be  no  right  growth  without  repression. 
To  perpetuate  growth  nature  has  to 
repress.  "Except  a  seed  fall  upon  the 
ground  and  die,"  says  the  good  old 
Book,  there  can  be  no  after  expectations. 
If  it  dies  from  the  outer  forces  of  its 
environment  pressing  upon  it,  repress- 
ing overmuch  the  elements  of  life  and 
growth  within,  the  seed  rots.  All  the 
possibilities  of  plant  developni-ent  pass 
from  it.  But  if  it  dies,  deliquesces,  re- 
arranges the  conditions  of  life  within  it, 
by  a  process  of  self-repression,  if  it 
clears  itself  of  all  hindrances  bv  means 


of  the  forces  of  growth  within  it, — \i  out 
of  the  decay  of  the  unnecessary  it  builds 
up  the  glory  of  its  being  as  the  origini- 
nation  of  future  possibilities,  then  and 
only  then  is  it  on  the  way  toward  a  fuller 
destiny  under  the  benignity  of  nature. 

And  yet  there  is  no  science  of  the 
soul.  We  may  easily  enough,  as  we 
think,  identify  the  laws  which  control 
our  physical  activities.  We  can  classify, 
or  think  we  can,  the  elemental  functions 
of  the  mind.  But  who  can  tell  what 
the  soul  is,  unless  it  be  the  opinionative 
polemic,  who  is  ever  so  ready  to  throw 
some  prejudice  or  bit  of  bad  logic  at  you 
for  daring  to  ask  such  a  scandalous  ques- 
tion? Yet  in  all  three  studies  there  is 
one  undeniable  fact — an  eternal  fact  that 
cannot  be  gainsaid — and  that  is  activity. 
The  body,  mind,  or  soul,  that  is  allowed 
to  become  a  mere  passivity,  is  on  the 
way  of  being  lost  in  some  measure  or 
other.  There  is  no  doubt  of  this  as  a 
verified  scientific  fact  of  the  development 
or  growth  of  the  organism  through  the 
exercise  of  its  functions.  Read  Henry 
Drummond's  famous  chapter  on  "Pari- 
sitism*"  and  then  you  will  be  sure  to  join 
in  the  pleading  with  parents  and  teach- 
ers— with  all  Sunday  school  supervisors 
and  pulpit  instructors,  if  the  including 
of  such  be  not  esteemed  too  daring — 
against  the  notion  that  the  soul  is  sonve- 
thing  within  us  that  must  be  protected, 
perhaps  coddled,  and  taken  special  care 
of  by  asking  no  work  from  it.  Soul  pas- 
sivity is  a  false  notion,  a  pernicious  con- 
ventionality. Th'e  live  soul  is  an  active 
entity,  as  much  as  is  the  body  or  the 
mind ;  and  in  any  method  of  character- 
building  it  has  to  be  brought  by  the  will 
to  have  as  much  of  a  never  ceasing  striv- 
ing, if  its  possessor  would  bring  himself 
into  a  fuller  communion  with  his  en- 
vironment and  with  God. 

It  may  sound  strange  in  the  ear  of  the- 
ology for  us  to  say  that  there  is  no  sci- 
ence of  the  soul,  even  with  the  saintly- 
minded  Henry  Drummond  to  stand  by 
the  statement.  But,  be  this  as  it  m-ay, 
we  all  know  how  soul-phenomena  have 
been  classified  into  the  well-known 
groups  of  virtues  and  vices  of  human 
conduct.  There  are  body-habits,  gainly 
and  ungainly;  mind  habits,  serviceable 
and   hurtful ;   and   habits  of  soul,   good 
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and  bad.  Every  virtue,  or  good  habit 
of  the  soul,  has  its  collateral  vice  or  bad 
habit  of  the  soul;  and  within  the  moral 
area,  where  these  virtues  and  vices  are 
to  be  found  in  their  developing  phases, 
lies  the  drilling-field  or  the  gymnasium 
of  the  soul.  It  has  often  been  asked 
why  God  in  His  providence  ever  decreed 
that  evil  should  be  permitted  on  this 
earth.  This  is  one  of  the  pet  queries  of 
the  sceptic,  as  if  God  had  done  an  un- 
wise thing"  in  allowing  evil  to  take  its 
place  alongside  cf  the  good.  But  the 
answer,  instead  of  being  the  most  diffi- 
cult to  give,  is  rather  one  of  the  easiest, 
if  we  would  look  for  it  among  the  very 
earliest  stages  of  character-building. 
And,  as  a  pertinent  final  statement,  may 
it  not  be  claimed  that  the  earliest  of  all 
such  stages  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
the  repressing  of  evil  within,  in  order 
that  the  reaction  from  that  repression, 
as  an  equal  and  opposite  force,  may  bring 
out  the  good  in  us  towards  a  fuller  and 
perennial  maturity.  These  are  not 
m-ere  words.  In  them  are  given  a  scien- 
tific   presentment    of    the    actual    move- 


ments of  the  soul  towards  a  direct  and 
practical  process  of  character-building  in 
boy  or  girl,  in  man  or  woman.  In  em- 
phatic positive  form,  character-building 
is  the  repressing  of  a  vice  in  order  that 
its  collateral  virtue  may  have  force  and 
area  for  its  activity  under  the  guidance 
of  our  instincts  and  will  power,  yea, 
under  the  providence  of  God's  will  as  it 
is  to  be  found  embodied  in  the  moral 
law, — the  only  perfect  code  of  moral 
obligations  in  the  world.  Our  instincts 
within,  quickened  by  the  sympathies  and 
teaching  and  love  of  the  greatest  and 
wisest  teacher  known  among  men,  tell 
us  that  there  is  no  safety  for  manliness 
outside  of  this  repression.  As  is  the 
active  stream  of  corpuscles  in  the  system 
of  blood  circulation  to  the  body,  so  is 
this  persistent  self-repressing  power  of 
the  soul.  Take  away  a  nvolecule  of  de- 
caying tissue  to  make  way  for  a  mole- 
cule of  healthful  growth :  take  away  or 
repress  a  vice  that  a  virtue  may  have 
room  to  grow.  And  if  this  process  be 
not  a  direct  character-building  then  I 
do  not  know  what  character-buildin"-  is. 


THE  GOOD  OF  BOOKS 


I  want  books  not  to  pass  the  time,  but 
to  fill  it  with  beautiful  thoughts  and 
images,  to  enlarge  my  world,  to  give 
me  new  friends  in  the  spirit,  to  purify 
my  ideals  and  make  them  clear,  to  show 
me  the  local  colour  of  unknown  regions 
and  the  bright  stars  of  immortal  truth. 

I  wish  to  go  abroad,  to  hear  new  mes- 
sages, to  meet  new  people,  to  get  a  fresh 
point  of  view,  to  revisit  other  ages,  to 
listen  to  the  oracles  of  Delphi  and  drink 
deep  of  the  springs  of  Pieria.  The  only 
writer  who  can  tell  me  anything  of  real 
value  about  my  familiar  environment  is 
the  genius  who  shows  me  that,  after  all, 
it  is  not  familiar,  but  strange,  wonderful. 


crowded  with  secrets  unguessed  and  pos- 
sibilities unrealised. 

The  two  things  best  worth  writing 
about  in  poetry  and  fiction  are  the  sym- 
bols of  nature  and  the  passions  of  the 
human  heart.  I  want  also  an  essayist 
who  will  clarify  life  by  gentle  illumina- 
tions and  lambent  humour;  a  philoso- 
pher who  will  help  me  to  see  the  reason 
of  things  apparently  unreasonable  ;  a  his- 
torian who  will  show  me  how  peoples 
have  risen  and  fallen ;  and  a  biographer 
who  will  let  me  touch  the  hand  of  the 
great  and  the  good.  This  is  the  magic 
of  literature.  This  is  how  real  books 
help  to  educate  us  in  the  School  of  Life. 


— Flciiry  Van  Dvkc. 
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ONE  of  the  questions  which  every 
thoughtful  worker  puts  to  himself 
is,  "\\'liat  am-  1  expected  to  do?" 
and  in  proportion  to  his  ahility  to  com- 
prehend what  is  demanded  of  him  in  his 
special  sphere  and  then  faithfully  to  la- 
bour for  the  accomplishment  of  the  task 
before  him,  will  be  his  measure  of  suc- 
cess in  life.  The  labourer  and  his  em- 
ployer agree  as  to  what  is  to  be  consid- 
ered a  fair  day's  work,  and  while  this 
standard  is  maintained  both  parties  are 
content.  The  clerk  acknowledges  that 
he  must  serve  his  master's  interests  by 
a  careful  attendance  upon  buyers  and  a 
courteous  behaviour  to  all  patrons  and 
that  is  exactly  what  his  employer  wishes 
him  to  do.  Why  cannot  the  teacher  and 
those  whom  he  serves  reach  the  same 
happy  agreem-ent?  It  is  chiefly  because 
of  the  following  painful  misunderstand- 
ing. 

Of  the  teacher  the  demand  is  made 
that  he  educate  the  child,  and  surely  it 
is  a  reasonable  request  to  make  of  one 
who  styles  himself  an  educator.  But 
just  here  is  where  the  trouble  begins. 
\\'hat  do  the  great  majority  of  parents 
mean  by  educate?  ]\Iost  certainly  they 
mean  instruction  in  reading,  writing  and 
arithmetic,  and  at  least  some  knowledge 
of  composition,  evidenced  in  the  ability 
to  write  a  letter  to  a  friend,  and  pos- 
sibly after  much  painful  torture,  to 
evolve  a  business  letter,  the  import  of 
which  may  be  approximately  reached  if 
too  many  mistakes  are  not  n^ade  in  spell- 
ing. This  will  satisfy  one  fond  father, 
"for,"  he  humbly  adds,  "my  boy  must 
work  for  his  living."  Another  parent 
desires  that  her  daughter  should  be  able 
to  read,  that  is,  be  able  to  grasp  the  mean- 
ing of  what  is  expressed  by  the  charac- 
ters on  the  printed  page  of  the  latest 
novel,  to  write  beautifully,  to  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  figures — they  are  so 
vulgar — and  to  acquire  the  power  of 
clothing  empty  ideas  with  beautiful  lan- 


guage. To  these  attainments  must  l)c 
added  S(jon  the  ability  to  nnirdcr  some 
foreign  tongue,  to  extort  unearthly 
sounds  from  what  under  more  favoura^jle 
circumstances  would  be  a  musical  instru- 
ment, with  the  crowning  achievement  of 
singing  an  Italian  ditty.  "That  is  the 
education  for  my  daughter  who  will  then 
shine  as  a  major  light  in  the  social  firm- 
ament, run  a  brilliant  course,  and  have 
her  setting  amid  the  luxurious  environs 
of  a  stately  mansion  whose  lord  has  suc- 
cumbed to  her  charms." 

And  so  we  might  continue  to  express 
the  unuttered  ideas  of  parents  regarding 
their  children's  education.  In  any  com- 
munity but  very  few  parents  can  agree  on 
more  than  three  or  four  subjects  that 
should  be  taught  their  children.  Each 
father  has  his  own  ideas  of  what  his  son 
should  know  and  that  is  determined  by 
what  his  son  shall  be.  Each  will  claim 
that  he  asks  for  his  boy  a  practical  edu- 
cation. What  a  charm  that  word  pos- 
sesses for  him — practical  studies,  practi- 
cal work,  practical  this,  practical  that. 
What  a  pity  such  a  truly  noble  word  has 
been  robbed  of  its  real  significance.  As 
used  by  the  great  majority  of  persons 
who  to-day  cry  out  loudest  foi  practical 
education,  it  means  nothing  m-ore  than 
"utilitarian"  and  that  in  its  narrowest 
sense.  By  a  practical  education  most 
persons  mean  a  training  that  fits  a  boy 
at  once  to  support  himself  in  whatever 
branch  of  work  he  has  been  trained. 
Why  is  manual  training  so  popular? 
Largely  because  the  words  bench,  lathe, 
plane,  etc.,  bring  to  the  ratepayer's 
eyes  visions  of  long  rows  of  benches  or 
lathers  before  one  of  which  stands  his 
boy  who  is  now  being  taught  how  to 
manufacture  furniture  and  woodenware 
of  all  descriptions,  to  build  houses  and 
possibly  cathedrals,  in  fact  is  serving  a 
short  apprenticeship  at  the  expiration  of 
which  he  will  appear  before  his  envious 
and  adn?iring  fellows  able  at  once  to  run 
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an  easy  course  to  success.  Suggest  to 
the  father  that  all  this  machinery  is  to 
be  used,  not  to  teach  a  trade,  but  to  de- 
velop the  child's  senses,  to  teach  him 
how  to  handle  tools  and  machinery,  to 
train  his  hand,  eye,  and  ear,  and  you  will 
at  once  be  told  that  he  can  attend  to  that 
himself. 

Just  at  present  there  is  a  vigorous  re- 
vival of  the  practical  cry.  The  pupils 
have  been  crammed  with  too  much  the- 
ory, dry  facts,  useless  trash.  Give  them 
something  practical!  If  these  advocates 
entered  a  class-room  and  saw  the  pupils" 
busily  engaged  at  carving  a  lark  in  or- 
der to  discover  it^  "singer"  they  would 
be  delighted.  The  pupils  are  practically 
employed — which  means  that  the  mus- 
cles of  the  body  are  active.  Then  if 
they  went  to  a  room  where  a  class  is 
equally  busy — but  with  the  unseen  men- 
tal powers  employed — in  grasping  the 
thought  and  the  world  of  emotion  con- 
tained in  "An  Ode  to  a  Skylark,"  they 
shake  their  heads.  Dry  rot!  they  are 
nmking  dreamers  of  our  children !  Or 
if  they  hear  another  class  discussing  the 
character  of  Alcibiades,  Caesar,  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror,  Queen  Mary  or 
Charles  I,  "Useless  nonsense,"  they  say; 
"these  people  have  been  dead  for  ages. 
Nothing  practical  about  'such  6tudy." 
Possibly  these  men  expect  their  sons  to 
make  their  living  by  carving  larks  or 
wielding  the  scalpel.  But  they  do  not 
see  the  mellowing  of  the  heart  and  char- 
acter that  must  result  from  even  an  im- 
perfect conception  of  Shelley's  Ode ;  nor 
do  they  see  that  there  are  many  faithless 
Alcibiades',  ambitious  Csesars,  stern 
Williams,  and  stubborn  Charles'  in  the 
world,  some  of  whom  their  children  must 
meet  and  whom  they  will  miore  effective- 
ly off-set  through  having  gained  a  know- 
ledge of  these  great  prototypes.  Not 
long  since  a  lad  entering  upon  his  high 
school  course  said  to  a  teacher:  "My 
father  wants  me  to  take  up  the  studies 
that  will  be  useful  to  a  mechanic.  He 
especially  desires  me  to  study  chemis- 
try." Unless  something  wonderful  in- 
tervenes that  father  will  likely  take  his 
boy  out  of  school  before  he  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  study  chemistry.  Two  whole 
years  to  be  wasted  on  grammar,  history, 
geography,    composition    and    literature! 


What  have  all  these  to  do  with  mechan- 
ics? They  are  not  practical.  Another 
pupil — a  girl — reports  that  her  mother 
wants  her  to  take  up  stenography,  book- 
keeping and  typewriting — these  practi- 
cal subjects.  She  is  not  strong  enough 
to  take  the  full  business  course.  So  in- 
stances, might  be  multiplied.  On  all 
sides  conies  the  demand  for  a  practical 
education,  and  the  question  is,  "Can  we, 
as  teachers,  convince  parents  and  chil- 
dren that  we  are  providing  a  practical 
education  for  our  pupils,  even  when  the 
only  part  of  a  child's  anatomy  that  is 
busy  is  his  little  brain?" 

Who  is  the  practical  man?  He  with 
the  clear  intellect,  the  strong  will  and 
steady  hand.  If  this  be  true,  surely 
practical  studies  are  those  studies  that 
develop  body,  mind  and  will.  As  re- 
gards the  development  of  the  body,  all 
must  agree  that  while  possibly  too  little 
is  accomplished  as  yet,  still  great  ad- 
vancement has  been  made  during  the 
last  few  years.  Even  one  generation 
ago  little  or  no  attention  was  given  to 
ventilation,  seating,  light,  cajisthenics, 
drill,  and  many  other  matters  which  to- 
day are  given  most  careful  consideration 
by  teachers  and  trustees.  Surely,  any 
education  that  leads  the  pupil  to  sit  or 
stand  erect,  to  walk  with  a  sprightly, 
elastic  step  and  with  the  body  in  proper 
poise,  to  harmonise  his  own  movements 
with  those  of  otliers,  is  practical,  since 
it  provides  knowledge  and  develops  ha- 
ijits  which  may  be,  and  usually  are,  put 
into  immediate  use. 

What  is  our  position  with  regard  to 
mental  development,  that  which  has  been 
popularly  regarded  as  the  only  work  of 
the  teacher?  Since  the  time  of  the  first 
schools,  parents,  pupils  and,  too  often, 
teachers,  have  acted  upon  the  belief  that 
to  store  the  mind  of  the  pupil  with  use- 
ful knowledge,  to  cut  up  and  partly  pre- 
digest  for  him  the  large  pieces  and  the 
tough  parts  of  the  subject  to  see  that 
he  has  all  the  facts  at  his  finger-ends, 
his  stock-in-trade  properly  classified  and 
pigeon-holed,  so  that  on  the  shortest  no- 
tice at  any  time,  and  under  any  circum- 
stances, the  proper  answer  is  forthcom- 
ing, in  short,  to  put  him  into  a  position 
for  the  successful  passing  of  the  inevit- 
able examination,  is  the  proper  work  of 
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the  true  teacher.  Such  teaching  brought 
forth  a  race  of  scholarly  men,  men  who 
could  devour  and  digest  vast  stores  of 
knowledge — mental  giants,  in  their  way 
— but  nearly  all  of  them  lacking  in  one  or 
even  in  two  of  the  fundamental  require- 
ments for  true  nvental  growth.  Such 
growth  requires  the  development  of  the 
primary  mental  functions — perception, 
memory  and  reason.  Perception  is  first, 
because  upon  it  depends  our  power  of 
putting  ourselves  into  proper  relation  to 
our  surroundings.  How  many  of  us  are 
blind  and  deaf  to  the  beauties  in  form, 
colour  and  sound  that  surround  us  in 
nature  simply  because  we  neither  have 
been  trained  nor  have  trained  ourselves 
to  perceive  them.  But  that  defect  is 
being  removed  by  the  Nature  Study  that 
has  lately  been  given  very  prominent 
position  in  our  schools.  By  all  means 
let  the  child  be  trained  to  know  the  parts 
of  a  iiower  and  the  functions  of  each 
part,  to  know  the  haunts  and  habits  of 
the  wild  animals  of  his  neighborhood, 
to  distinguish  the  kinds  of  trees,  shrubs 
and  plants  about  him,  to  hear  the  songs 
of  birds,  the  cries  of  animals  and  the 
murm-ur  of  insects.  Train  him  to  use 
his  eyes  and  ears,  and  at  least  one  weak- 
ness of  our  educational  system  will  have 
been  remedied,  and  one  of  the  educa- 
tional demands  of  to-day  will  have  been 
met. 

In  our  attempts  to  make  our  teaching 
more  practical  we  surely  have  fallen  far 
below  our  predecessors  with  regard  to 
memory  training.  We  believe  that  they 
over-developed  this  mental  power,  and  in 
our  anxiety  to  abolish  that  defect  we 
must  be  careful  not  to  go  to  the  opposite 
and  worse  extreme  of  rearing  a  genera- 
tion of  students  with  the  memory  too  lit- 
tle cultivated  to  be  of  any  real  service 
to  its  possessor.  Xo  longer  do  we  de- 
mand the  memorisation  of  long  pages  of 
rules  and  exceptions — both  important 
and  unimportant — and  the  danger  is 
that  we  may  not  exact  the  mastery  of 
even  the  important  ones.  It  devolves 
upon  every  teacher,  however,  to  see  to 
it  that  suitable  and  sufficient  memory 
nourishment  is  provided. 

\\"\i\\  regard  to  the  development  of  the 
reasoning  powers  we  can  scarcely  claim 
to  have  made  much  advance  in  theoreti- 


cal reasoning,  but  wc  do  claim  to  have 
brought  this  into  a  relation  better  adapt- 
ed to  the  requirements  of  life.  For  in- 
stance, we  strive  to  have  our  pupils  rea- 
son that  it  is  not  necessarily  the  fault  of 
the  coal-oil  heater  if  it  should  refuse  to 
burn  longer  after  having  blazed  merrily 
for  some  time  in  a  closed  room.  And 
yet,  nut  very  long  since,  a  university 
graduate  returned  a  stove  to  the  dealer 
because  such  had  been  its  behaviour. 
What  was  needed  in  his  case  was  not  a 
more  thorough  knowledge  of  chemistry, 
but  the  application  of  a  little  common 
sense  to  the  knowledge  he  already  pos- 
sessed, and  it  is  this  ingrafting  of  com- 
mon sense  that  teachers  to-day  are  striv- 
ing to  accomplish. 

Let  us  remember  that  education  means 
development  of  nascent  powers  in  such 
a  way  as  to  bring  each  pupil  into  har- 
mony with  his  surroundings.  Let  him 
feel  that  he  grows  by  gaining  knowledge 
of  what  is  about  him,  that  is,  by  studying 
both  nature  and  her  laws,  and  men.  and 
their  ways.  Neither  should  be  sacri- 
ficed, and  at  the  present  moment  great 
care  is  needed  lest  the  study  of  one  of 
these  divisions  be  neglected  simply  be- 
cause it  was  for  a  long  period  the  only 
one  that  was  considered.  Our  boys  and 
girls  must  continue  the  study  of  men 
and  their  ways  if  they  are  to  be  success- 
ful in  their  life's  work.  We  simply  can- 
not aft'ord  in  the  interests  of  the  'state 
to  abate  the  study  of  the  humanities. 

Let  us  now  pass  to  the  consideration 
of  a  few  demands  that  might  well  lie 
made  by  educationists.  The  first  ques- 
tion we  shall  deal  with  is  the  relation 
of  education  to  politics.  As  long  as  the 
state  supports  our  educational  system, 
it  wall  be  necessary  for  the  governors 
of  the  state  to  be  to  a  certain  extent 
the  controllers  in  educational  matters. 
But  must  the  connection  be  so  close  that 
education  becomes  a  wheel  in  the  poli- 
tical machinery?  Our  proud  toast  has 
been  that  politicians  have  left  us  alone, 
but  it  may  be  seen  that  such  is  not  ex- 
actly the  state  of  affairs  at  the  present 
time.  Not  long  since  our  government 
had  an  educational  policy,  definite  and 
concise — the  interdependence  of  the 
Public  and  High  schools  and  the  univer- 
sities.     That    worked    fairly    well    until 
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the  opposition  raised  a  cry  that  struck 
a  responsive  chord  in  the  hearts  of  the 
electors — "The  PtibHc  School  is  the  poor 
man's  university" — therefore  the  Pub- 
lic School  course  must  be  made  complete 
in  itself.  Votes  are  at  stake,  so  the  gov- 
ernment yields  and  establishes  the  Pub- 
lic School  Leaving  examination,  an  in- 
novation which  has  caused  more  annoy- 
ance and  confusion  in  the  High  school 
work  than  almost  any  other  single  griev- 
ance. Lately  another  change  has  taken 
place.  A  popular  cry  is  raised  against 
the  teaching  of  foreign  languages,  and  a 
demand  is  made  for  more  science.  At  a 
stroke  the  teaching  of  these  languages  is 
to  be  practically  abolished,  and  science  is 
prescribed  in  large  and  frequent  doses. 
The  result  remains  to  be  seen.  At  any 
rate,  such  panicky  changes  as  this  cannot 
but  be  harmful,  and  they  could  easily  be 
prevented  if  we  had  a  check  on  political 
control  of  educational  interests.  At  pre- 
sent, what  is  the  first  requisite  of  a  Min- 
ister of  Education?  That  he  be  a  good 
party  man,  and  this  at  once  reduces  the 
field  of  choice  by  about  one-half.  A  se- 
condary requirement  is  that  he  shall 
show  himself  to  be  interested  in  educa- 
tion, be  himself  an  educated  man,  and 
strive  to  become  a  factor  in  educational 
circles.  But  it  is  not  at  all  necessary 
that  he  should  have  devoted  time  and 
talents  to  the  study  of  educational  pro- 
blems. Would  it  not  be  well  for  the 
Educational  Association  of  this  province 
to  claim  for  itself  a  more  efifective  posi- 
tion in  regard  to  educational  work — to  , 
demand  not  only  that  its  recommenda- 
tions receive  due  consideration,  but  to 
insure  this  end  by  having  delegates  of 
its  own  appointing  placed  in  position 
where  they  shall  have  no  mean  share  in 
deciding  what  shall  be  done  in  our 
schools?  The  adoption  of  such  a  me- 
thod as  this  would  at  least  secure  greater 
stabilitv  for  our  course  of  study,  and 
possibly  would  save  us  from  the  receipt 
of  circulars  of  instruction  that  for  the 
next  three  months  keep  us  busy  writing 
to  the  Department,  and  having  returned 
as  answers  to  our  appeals  for  clearer  in- 
structions, not  explicit  explanations,  but 
copies  of  the  same  circular  with  our  spe- 
cially difficult  section  marked  \vith  a 
blue   pencil !     Then    is   when   a   teacher 


feels  "it  is  time  for  a  change,""  and  the 
change  here  proposed  is  that  those  ac- 
tively engaged  in  educational  work  be 
fitly  represented  in  the  educational  coun- 
cils of  our  country. 

A  further  problem  is  this :  A  few 
years  ago  a  very  common  cry  A\-as  that 
the  system  of  education  found  in  <  >ntario 
was  the  best,  or  as  good  as  the  best,  in 
the  world.  But  lately,  this  boast — whe- 
ther well  founded  or  not — has  changed 
to  the  lament  that  we  have  fallen  behind 
in  the  ranks,  and  that  we  must  bestir 
ourselves  or  soon  we  shall  be  outclassed 
in  the  race.  Probably  it  is  only  natural 
that  while  gazing  from  their  dizzy  height 
of  proud  pre-eminence  our  educational 
Solons  should  have  grown  faint  and 
have  suffered  complete  collapse,  or  it 
may  be  that  self-confidence  and  a  too- 
great  self-content  induced  a  drowsy 
comfortableness  which  bordered  closely 
upon  mental  stupor.  iNIeanwhlile  our 
fellow  men  have  been  plodding  away, 
stealing  here  and  there  leaves  from  our 
book,  and  now  bid  fair  to  distance  us. 
While  we  sit  up,  half  awake,  rub  our 
heavy  lids,  and  in  our  half-dazed  mental 
state  look  about  and  get  a  glimpse  of 
the  situation,  our  first  impulse  is  to  make 
a  trip  into  our  rival's  country  and  seek 
out  the  reasons  for  his  great  success. 
Thus  we  have  our  so-called  leading 
lights  making  extended  tours,  of  two  or 
three  weeks'  duration,  hastening 'home, 
and  with  frantic  gesture^s  haranguing 
on,  ''What  they  teach  in  Germany,"  or 
"How  they  teach  in  Boston."  Every  one 
has  a  sure  cure,  and  guarantees  relief  at 
once.  Too  many  of  these  fads  and  adul- 
terated importations  have  been  foisted 
upon  us.  We  have  been  too  susceptible 
to  the  advice  of  educational  quacks. 
Even  letting  it  be  granted  that  a  certain 
study  of  a  certain  method  of  teaching 
does  well  in  Germany  or  the  L'nited 
States,  it  does  not  follow  that  equally 
satisfactory  results  can  be  secured  in 
Ontario,  or  even  that  such  studies  or 
such  methods  are  always  desirable  in 
the  true  interests  of  education.  By  all 
means  let  us  thoroughly  rouse  ourselves, 
and  compare  our  curricula  and  methods 
with  those  of  other  countries,  but  what 
is  far  more  important,  let  us  develop 
ourselves,  let  us  work  out  an  educational 
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system   that   shall  be,   as  nearly   as  pos- 
sible, perfect,  that  is,  it  shall  meet  the 
requirements   of   Ontario.    Many  of   the 
so-called  advances  in  education  that  are 
to-day  so  highly  lauded,  and  are  given 
the  credit  for  making  nations  great  and 
mighty,  will  be  found  to  be  passing  fads, 
educational   fire-crackers,   giving   a   mo- 
mentary    blaze     and     making    sufficient 
noise  to    attract    the    attention    of    the 
world,  but  productive  of  little  or  no  last- 
ing good.     The  present  tendency  of  edu- 
cation in   these  "progressive"  nations  is 
towards     commercialism    and     advance- 
ment  in   material   things.      To-day   Ger- 
many, the  United  States  and  France  are 
looked  upon  as  models  because  of  their 
technical  schools  and  schools  for  manual 
training,    and    our    own    authorities    are 
greatl}'  concerned  because  we  are  behind 
those  countries  in  this  respect.  But  pos- 
sil)lv  this  deficiency  is  not  wholly  a  de- 
fect, and  the  lapse  of  a  few  years  may 
show    that    we    are    needlessly    alarmed 
regarding  our  benighted  state.     In  those 
lands  the  acknowledged  aim  of  the  peo- 
ple is  to  become  commercial  leaders,  and 
to  be  ready  to  do  and  to  dare  anything 
to  secure  first  position.     It  becomes  at 
once    a    question    of    dollars    and    cents, 
"llow  can  we  become  the  greatest  tra- 
ders and  lure  to  our  coffers  the  greatest 
gains?"'     As  surely  as  a  nation   adopts 
sucli    a   creed,    just   as   surely    does    she 
enter  upon  national  downfall  and   ruin. 
The  national  god  becomes  the  individual 
god.  and  national  decay  and  dismember- 
ment begin.    What  else  has  led  to  the 
formation  of  giant  trusts,  and  the  con- 
solidation   of    capital    into    funds    really 
incomprehensible    to    the    human    mind? 
Commercial   war  with   rival   nations   in- 
variably produces  commercial  war  with- 
in the  state,  and  it  is  as  true  here  as  else- 
where that  "a  house  divided  against  it- 


self   cannot    stand. '"      (Jn    the    one    side 
there  is  produced  a  class  of   fat,  sleek, 
but  oftentimes  bloated  and  torpid  indi- 
viduals,  political   and   moral   dyspeptics, 
whose  only  aim   is  to  gather  into  tlieir 
insatiable  maw  only  that  which  gratifies 
the  palate  but  cannot  satisfy  the  desire 
or   quench   the   craving.      ( )n    the   other 
side        stand        their        victims,        thin, 
lean,   ill-nurtured   and   starved   in   body, 
mind   and    soul,    with    sullen    scowl    and 
lowering     mien,     waiting     only     fur     a 
chance    to    rise,    strike,    and    cripple    at 
least   that   member   of   the    body    which 
ruthlessly  grinds  them  beneath  its   iron 
heel.     Some  may  think  this  picture  over- 
drawn or  the  reasoning  at  fault,  but  a 
study  of  the  history  of  the  great  nations 
of  the  past  will  convince  any  one  that 
one  of  the  primary  causes  of  their  fall 
has    been    the    overweening    desire    for, 
and  struggle  for  the  possession  of  great 
wealth.     From  such  a  fate  may  we  and 
the  Empire  of  which  we  are  a  part  be 
mercifully  delivered.     Far  better  let   us 
bear  the  taunts  and  jeers  of  those  who 
pass    us   in   the    commercial    race,    since 
they  have  guided  their  ships  of  state  to 
a   current  swift  and  a   surface   smooth, 
but  which  soon  will  toss  their  frail  barks, 
at   its   pleasure   and   dash   them   against 
the  rocks  or  hurl  them  over  the  brink 
of  national  destruction.     Unless  we  have 
reached   such   a   state  of   imbecility   and 
mental     decrepitude     that    we    can     no 
longer  think  for  ourselves  and  see  what 
will  be  for  our  own  national  good,  let  us 
each  and  all  give  our  time  and  talents 
to  the  solution  of  our  educational   pro- 
blems, and,  instead  of  copying  from  our 
neighbour's    slate,    knit   our   brows    and 
face   our   difficulties   with   determination 
and   a  perseverance   that  knows  no   de- 
feat. 


Those  best  equipped  to  win  in  life's 
battles  are  not  necessarily  the  men  and 
women  of  great  scholarship,  but  those 
who  know  how  and  where  to  find  the 
facts  they  need  to  know.  All  those  who 
have  had  great  success  as  teachers  were 
successful  largely  because  they  taught 
their  pupils  how  and  where  to  look  for 
information,  and  how  to  apply  it.  Only 


such  teachers  are  successful  in  the  full 
sense  of  the  word.  Fortunate  the  pupils 
whose  teacher,  instead  of  telling  them 
how  to  spell  a  word,  tells  them  where 
to  find  it  properly  spelled ;  who  furnishes 
incentive  to  energy  in  looking  up  things 
for  themselves,  and  thereby  learning  in 
a  wav  that  is  far  better  than  mere  mom- 
orisino-. — Public   School   Journal. 
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FEW  enterprises  have  passed  through 
such  varied  experience  as  Ameri- 
can ostrich  .  cukivation.  About 
twenty-five  years  ago  General  Le  Due, 
then  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  be- 
came interested  in  the  transfer  of  the 
African  ostrich  to  the  American  contin- 
ent; he  directed  the  American  consuls 
at  Algiers,  Cape  Town  and  Buenos 
Ayres  to  collect  the  facts  in  regard  to 
the  industry  and  received  such  a  mass 
of  information  that  he  appears  to  have 
been  discouraged  and  allowed  the  m-atter 
to  drop.  About  1883,  when  the  Zulus 
were  giving  such  trouble  to  the  British 
settlements  in  Africa,  one  Dr.  E.  J. 
Sketchley,  an  African-Anglo  ostrich  far- 
mer, was  much  troubled  by  their  depre- 
dations. He  conceived  the  idea  of  trans- 
planting a  colony  of  ostriches  to  the 
Pacific  slope  and  with  this  object  in  view 
arrived  in  due  time  at  San  Francisco 
and  interested  some  local  capitalists  in 
embarking  in  an  enterprise  that  would 
result  in  the  endowment  of  America  with 
the  African  ostrich.  He  proceeded  to 
Africa  and  in  due  time  started  with  some 
two  hundred  ostriches,  a  few  of  which 
he  left  at  Buenos  Ayres,  but  the  major- 
ity he  deposited  in  the  depths  of  the  At- 
lantic, for  the  weather  was  tempestuous 
and  the  arrival  of  the  birds,  took  place  at 
New  York  in  December.  With  the  resi- 
duum, some  twenty-four,  he  finally  ar- 
rived in  Southern  California  and  hope- 
fully began  ostrich  cultivation.  But  his 
troubles  had  not  ceased ;  for  some  rea- 
son he  gave  up  this  locality  and  unwisely 
located  at  Red  Bluff  in  the  north,  in  a 
climate  quite  unfitted,  by  reason  of  cold 
winds  from  the  Pacific,  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  ostriches  ;  from  here  he  went  to 
San  Francisco  and  began  an  ostrich  ex- 
hibition, which  failed  of  patronage ;  then 
he  returned  to  a  semi-breeding  and  show- 
farm  on  the  borders  of  Los  Angeles, 
and  here  the  African  stock  passed  under 
the  hammer  of  the  sheriff's  auctioneer. 


Li  1887,  a  young  Englishman,  gifted 
with  youth,  character,  enterprise,  ambi- 
tion, and  last,  but  most  important, 
wealth,  while  travelling  in  the  United 
States  on  pleasure  bent,  conceived  the 
idea  that  the  remunerative  African  os- 
trich feather  industry  could  be  duplicated 
in  Arizona  and  California ;  and  he  there- 
fore returned  to  England  and  obtaining 
a  portion  of  his  patrimony  set  forth  to 
Africa  to  obtain  a  flock  of  ostriches. 
Finding  that  the  Cape  Town  authorities 
had  levied  an  export  duty  of  five  hundred 
dollars  per  ostrich  on  every  bird  re- 
moved from  the  land,  they  having  been 
alarmed  by  Dr.  Sketchley's  enterprise, 
he  proceeded  to  Natal,  and  acting  quick- 
ly he  managed  to  corral  some  fifty-twO' 
ostriches  in  a  small  sailing  ship  just  be- 
fore the  local  Natal  government  imitated 
the  powers  of  Cape  Town  District.  With 
fifty-two  centaurs  of  the  desert  this 
young  man  steered  for  the  land  of  the 
brave  and  the  home  of  the  free,  travel- 
ling the  twelve  thousand  miles  in  about 
three  months,  aided  by  suitable  winds 
and  satisfactory  weather;  in  spite  of  his 
good  fortune,  however,  ten  of  the  os- 
triches passed  away  en  route,  the  last 
one  as  the  creature  stepped  off  the  gang- 
plank at  Galveston.  He  transferred  his 
ostriches  to  California,  and  there  found 
Dr.  Sketchley  in  the  vicinity  of  Los  An- 
geles, just  preceding  the  dissolution  of 
his  enterprise.  Not  discouraged,  and 
really  situated  in  far  better  circumstances 
than  the  worthy  doctor,  this  young  Eng- 
lishman endeavoured  to  interest  the 
tourists  by  establishing  a  menagerie,  the 
majority  of  which  consisted  of  ostriches, 
right  in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles ;  after 
two  years'  experience  he,  too,  began  to 
feel  the  cold  winds  of  financial  failure 
and  to  behold  his  African  freaks  one  by 
one  disappear,  for  the  change  from  an 
African  to  a  California  climate  proved 
quite  preiudicial  to  their  ostrich  consti- 
tutions.    He  then  moved  to  the  country^ 
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not  far  from  the  place  where  in  LSH;) 
Dr.  Sketchley  started  the  first  American 
ostrich  farm  ;  here,  sustained  and  soothed 
by  a  reg"ular  supply  of  British  gold,  the 
great  civiliser,  he  followed  the  true  busi- 
ness of  ostrich  farming  for  ten  years ; 
during  this  time  all  his  imports  passed 
away  leaving  a  legacy  of  two  hundred 
ostrich  chicks,  which  are  the  progenitors 
with  those  of  Dr.  Sketchley,  of  the  pre- 
sent American  ostrich  population.  In 
189(5  ambition  once  more  fired  his  soul 
and  leaving  the  care  of  part  of  his  flock 
to  others  he  started  a  show-farm  for 
the  delectation  of  California  tourists, 
situated  between  those  fam-ed  watering- 
places,  Los  Angeles  and  Pasadena,  and 
surrounded  by  the  palatial  hotels  that 
have  made  Southern  California  famous 
all  over  the  world. 

At  last  the  business  began  to  be  re- 
munerative and  the  annual  income  from 
old  England,  for  so  many  years  of  such 
importance  to  him,  now  began  to  lose 
that  soulful  and  thrilling  interest  that 
reverses  had  so  long  attached  to  it.  It 
was  not  until  1900,  however,  that  he 
conceived  the  plan  of  advertising  to  the 
women  of  the  land  the  merits  of  the 
California  ostrich  feather.  Spending  a 
few  hundred  dollars  of  his  income  in 
_that  experiment  the  result  astonished 
him,  for  it  exceeded  the  wildest  dreams 
of  his  enthusiastic  imagination.  A 
stream  of  gold  that  has  annually  be- 
come larger  started  to  pour  into  his  little 
ostrich  farnv,  so  that  at  this  writing  his 
profits  cannot  be  less  than  a  thousand 
dollars  a  day  all  the  year  round ;  he 
found  he  had  touched  what  ma}'  be 
termed  "a  long-felt  want."  and  that  the 
.\merican  woman  very  much  desired 
this  novelty  of  the  twentieth  century — 
the  American  ostrich  feather.  With 
such  encouragement  his  usual  enterprise 
and  daring  came  to  his  assistance  and 
he  spent  money  freely  in  printer's  ink  ; 
his  advertising  now  paid  the  eastern 
])apers  amounts  to  more  than  fifty 
thousand  dollars  a  year ;  and  there  is 
hardly  a  magazine  of  any  standing  that 
does  not  contain  some  reference  to  this 
Ansjlo-American   ostrich  king. 

He  is  now  one  of  the  millionaires  of 


Southern  California,  for  he  has  taken 
advantage  of  a  rapid  rise  in  real  estate 
valuations  and  has  made  another  million 
from  fortunate  land  investments.  Most  of 
his  timr  is  spent  in  riding  a  magnificent 
autonujbile  from  one  of  his  farm-s  to  the 
other,  for  he  has  purchased  some  two 
hundred  acres  in  Orange  County  and 
here  has  established  a  true  African  os- 
trich farm,  an  institution  not  established 
for  the  comfort  of  the  travelling  public, 
but  for  the  convenience  and  liealth  of 
the  ostriches,  for  it  is  discovered  that 
wisdom  dictates  the  ostrich  requires 
plenty  of  space  for  its  successful  de- 
velopment not  only,  but  for  the  quality 
and  size  of  the  feathers.  Indeed,  the 
African  farmers  smile  when  they  hear  of 
the  diminutive  ostrich  pens  of  California 
and  Arizona  and  hold  that  such  treat- 
ment of  the  ostrich  is  both  unhealthy  and 
unwise.  He  employs  regiments  of  wo- 
men who  prepare  the  ostrich  feathers 
for  the  millinery  market  and  for  the  ad- 
miration of  the  grand  procession  of  tour- 
ists ever  on  the  nvove  through  the  Pasa- 
dena institution.  He  has  some  fifty 
thousand  dollars'  worth  of  this  beautiful 
plumage  on  exhibition,  and  frequently 
sells  to  the  wife  of  some  beer,  pork  or 
beef  baron  several  hundred  dollars'  worth 
at  one  time. 

Half  a  dozen  ostrich  farms  exist  in 
California  and  the  largest  of  all  in  Ari- 
zona, superintended  by  a  widow,  who 
sells  ostriches  to  anybody  who  wishes  to 
buy.  But  no  American  farmer  in  all  the 
land  has  made  such  enormous  profits  as 
this  pioneer,  this  English  college  student, 
because  he  has  been  assisted  by  an  un- 
limited supply  of  British  gold,  and  this 
added  to  a  forceful,  energetic  and  enter- 
prising character,  generally  does  things 
in  all  parts  of  the  civilised  world  and 
even  in  those  where  the  heathen  rage. 
The  American  people  may  be  congratu- 
lated that  the  American-Anglo  ostrich 
feather  trade,  which  now  takes  two  mil- 
lion dollars  from  the  women  of  this 
countrv  is  soon  to  be  supplanted  by  the 
final  success,  after  years  of  failure,  of 
this  aristocratic  British  ostrich  farmer 
and  "renvittance-man." 
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By  a.  H.  D.  ROSS,  M.A.,  Tillsonburg. 
Read  before  the  Oxford  Teachers'  Institute,  JJ'oodstock. 


AS  I  understand  it,  Nature  Study  is 
a  sympathetic,  intelligent  interest 
in  the  familiar  objects  of  our 
every-  day  life,  and  may  be  used  to  great 
advantage  as  a  means  of  culture  and  as 
a  training  for  our  powers  of  observation 
and  reasoning.  It  is  not  another  sub- 
ject about  which  pupils  are  to  acquire 
so  many  facts,  but  may  be  correlated 
with  other  school  work,  as  supplementary 
reading  and  composition. 
,  The  really  important  thing  is  not 
/'What  does  the  pupil  know  ?"  but  "How 
did  he  get  to  know  ?"  Are  not  the  men- 
tal gymnastics  required  to  solve  a  deduc- 
tion in  geometry  of  far  more  value  than 
one  of  Euclid's  propositions,  and  is  not 
an  experinvental  course  in  botany,  phy- 
sics, chemistry  or  zoology  infinitely  bet- 
ter than  mere  book  knowledge  of  the 
subjects?  Most  assuredly.  But  very 
few  of  our  pupils  ever  proceed  as  far  as 
the  study  of  these  subjects,  hence  we 
should  welcome  with  joy  the  advent  of 
Nature   Study  in  our  primary  schools. 

The  Monourable  the  late  Minister  of 
Education  very  properly  observes  that 
"The  accjuisition  of  knowledge  should  be 
made  secondary  to  the  awakening  and 
preserving  of  the  pupil's  interest  in  na- 
ture, and  to  training  him  in  personal 
habits  of  observation  and  investigation." 

The  course  outlined  is  of  necessity 
more  or  less  elastic,  and  the  topics  are 
merely  suggested  as  suitable  ones  from 
which  a  course  may  be  selected  suitable 
to  the  circumstances,  age  and  experience 
of  the  pupils,  the  time  of  year,  the  access- 
ibility of  material,  etc.  The  materials 
for  Nature  Study  are  everywhere,  and 
no  formal  curriculum  can  be  followed, 
that  which  obtrudes  itself  becoming  the 
centre  of  interest  for  the  tinve  being. 
When  properly  treated,  a  course  in  Na- 
ture Study  presents  magnificent  oppor- 
tunities for  the  training  and  developing 
of  the  reasoning  faculty ;  and  in  this 
cormection  T  would  caution  von  against 


telling  pupils  anything  they  can  find  out 
for  themselves.  Get  them  to  observe 
and  to  reason,  to  observe  again,  and 
again,  and  again,  and  to  try  to  find  out 
the  whys  and  the  wherefors  of  what 
they  discover.  Such  teaching  takes 
time — lots  of  it — but  it  is  teaching,  and 
not  mere  telling.  The  important  thing 
is  'TIow  did  he  get  to  know?"  not  'Tiow 
mitcli  does  he  know?"  Nature  acquaint- 
ance with  the  animals,  the  plants,  the 
earth,  the  air  and  the  heavens  stands 
second  to  no  other  subject  in  this  respect, 
and  has  been  neglected  in  our  schools 
far  too  long.  To  quote  a  well-known 
election  cry,  'Tt  is  time  for  a  change," 
and  the  sooner  the  change  comes  the 
better  for  the  general  intelligence  of  the 
young  people  placed  under  our  charge. 
Most  of  us  earn  our  daily  bread  teach- 
ing others,  yet  I  do  not  believe  that 
twenty  of  us  can  point  out  half  a  dozen 
of  the  constellations  and  name  them  cor- 
rectly, or  teach  a  lesson  on  the  dififerent 
forms  of  clouds.  How  many  of  us  can 
name  thirty  common  trees,  or  half  the 
birds  we  see  am-ong  their  branches? 
Casting  our  eyes  to  the  ground — as  we 
have  need  to  do — very  few  of  us  can 
name  one-quarter  of  the  plants  we  find 
there  springing  out  of  the  rugged  all- 
nourishing  earth.  Why !  it  is  simply 
ridiculous  what  confessions  of  ignorance 
we  are  compelled  to  make  about  the 
common  everyday  objects  we  have  failed 
to  observe.  What  more  familiar  objects 
can  you  imagine  than  stars,  clouds,  birds, 
trees  and  flowers,  and  who  is  to  blame 
for  our  profound  ignorance?  I  will  tell 
you.  It  is  those  who  should  have  taught 
us  to  observe  and  reason  for  ourselves. 
'Fellow  teacher,  is  it  not  "time  for  a 
change  ?"  and  should  we  not  do  all  in 
our  power  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the 
mistake  made  in  our  case  ?  Our  train- 
ing, experience,  position,  and  opportuni- 
ties point  lis  out  as  the  right  people  to 
direct  the  attention  of  our  bovs  and  girls 
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to  an  intellii;cnl  observation  and  stucl\- 
of  the  wontlerful  works  of  the  .Vhiiig^lit) . 
Where  our  interest  in  nature  will  lead 
to,  or  where  it  will  end,  we  need  n(jt 
care,  as  it  can  never  lead  to  the  bad,  nor 
end  in  an\thing'  but  good. 

Without    becoming'    a    universit\-    stu- 
dent, the  poorest  chdd  in  the  land  may 
Ui-aLnculale     into     Nature's     University, 
and  pursue  studies  far  more  exalted  and 
varied    than    can    be    pursued    anywhere 
else.     The  world  we  live  in  is  a  fairs- 
land  of  exquisite  beauty,  and  it  is  only 
when    w^e    study    with    care    the    objects 
about  us  that  we  begin  to  see  how  won- 
derful  they   really  are.      So   richly  does 
nature  teem  with  beauty  and  living  mar- 
vels that  even   the  closest   dungeon   en- 
closes a  never  failing  treasury  of  science 
to  him   who  know^s   how   and  where  to 
seek  it.     The  whole  earth  is  full  of  ani- 
mation, and  there  is  not  a  single  tree, 
plant  or  flower,  and  scarcely  a  drop  of 
water  that  is  not  teeming  with  life,  and 
peopled  by  its  own  peculiar  inhabitants. 
W  bile  many  a  vacant  thoughtless  per- 
son will  travel  hundreds  of  miles  with- 
out gaining  an  idea  worth  crossing  the 
street    for,    the   observing    eye    and    the 
inquiring  mind   will   find  matter  of  im- 
provement and  delight  in  every  ramble. 
One    person    walks    through    the    w'orld 
with  eyes  wide  open,  another  with  eyes 
almost    shut,    and    u]jon    this    dilTerence 
dc])ends    the    superiority    of    knowledge 
which  one  person  acquires  over  the  other. 
This  being  the  case,  then,  the  first  thing 
for  us  to  do  is  to  arouse  the  interest  of 
our  pupils   in   the   natural   objects   with 
Avhich  they  come  in  daily  contact.     For- 
tunately it  is  not  hard  for  us  to  do  this. 
A  little'  interest  on  our  part  wall  arouse 
an    enthusiasm    that    is    both    surprising 
and  pleasing.     The  principle  of  curiosity 
has  been  implanted  in  their  natures  for 
wise  and  noble  purposes,  and,  when  pro- 
perlv  directed,  becoui-es  quite  a  powerful 
auxiliary   in    the    cause   of   religion   and 
intellectual    improvement.      To    gratify 
this  principle  of  curiosity  and  to  increase 
its  activity,  our  earth  is  adorned  with  a 
combination  of  beauties  and  sublimities 
stretched  in  endless  variety  over  all  its 
different  regions.     The  hills  and  dales: 
the  mountains  and  plains,  the  seas,  lakes 
and  rivers:  the  islands,  bays,  gulfs,  and 


peninsulas  of  every  form  and  size;  tlie 
forests,  the  groves,  the  deep  dells  and 
towering  clifi's;  the  infinite  variety  of 
llowers,  plants  and  trees  of  every  hue 
so  profusely  scattered  over  the  surface 
of  the  earth ;  the  diversified  productions 
of  the  mineral  kingdom,  the  many  thou- 
sands of  different  species  of  insects, 
birds,  fishes,  quadrupeds,  constantly  tra- 
versing the  air,  the  water  and  the  earth 
— all  of  these  aft'ord  so  many  stimuli  to 
rouse  this  principle  of  natural  .•«ane 
healthy  curiosity  into  exercise  and  to 
direct  our  minds  to  the  contemplati(jn  of 
the  Creator. 

Are  we  to  view  the  marvellous  (objects 
about  us  with  stupid  indift'erence  simpl}- 
because  we  have  seen  them  twice,  or  two 
hundred  times,  or  two  million  tunes  ? 
There  is  no  reason  in  nature  or  in  art 
wdiv  we  should,  unless  we  are  mere  ma- 
chines for  whom  the  divine  gift  of 
thought  is  nothing  more  than  the  ter- 
restrial gift  of  steam  is  lo  the  steam  en- 
gine— a  power  whereby  cotton  may  be 
spun  and  money  or  money's  worth  real- 
ised. 

All  those  who  love  Xature,  she  loves 
in  return,  and  will  richly  reward,  not 
perhaps  with  money  and  titles,  horses 
and  carriages,  but  with  bright  and  happy 
thouglits,  contentment  and  peace  of 
mind. 

■'Let  me  smell  the  wild  white  rose, 
.Smell   the   woodbine   and   the   may ; 
.Mark  upon  a  summer  day- 
Sated  from  their  blossoms  rise 
Honey  bees  and  butterflies." 

To  the  naturalist  every  object  in  tlic 
animal,  the  vegetable  and  the  mineral 
kingdoms  is  constantly  presenting  new 
and  interesting  aspects,  and  unfolding 
beauties,  harmonies,  contrasts,  and  ex- 
quisite contrivances,  altogether  incon- 
ceivable by  ignorant  and  mn-cflecting 
nvinds. 

"in   lovely  woods,   I  love  to  scan, 
'Ihc  silvery  snare  the  spider  weaves ; 
Or  watch   the  mimic  caravan 
Of   ants   among   the   mouldering   leaves. 

Or  on  the  turf  with  head  bent  low. 
In  some  remote  and  glossy  glen, 
To  list  the  toil,  the  joy.  the  woe. 
Of  tiny  lives  unguessed  of  men." 

So  sing  those  who  love  to  read   Xa- 
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ture's  small  type,  and  whose  love  and 
sympathy  are  broad  enough  to  include 
even  the  tiny  insects  beneath  their  feet. 
When  our  observations  lead  us  to  un- 
derstand what  a  tremendous  struggle 
every  living  thing  has  to  make  for  its 
very  existence,  we  are  ready  to  say  with 
Christina  Rossetti : 

"Hurt  no  living  thing, 
Ladybird  or  butterfly, 
Nor  moth  with  dusty  wing, 
Nor   cricket    chirping   cheerily, 
Nor  grasshopper  so  light  of  leap, 
Nor    dancing   gnat,    nor    beetle    fat 
Nor   harmless   worms   that   creep." 

Those  who  love  Nature  can  never  be 
dull.  They  may  have  other  temptations, 
but  they  will  run  no  risk  of  being  be- 
guiled by  ennui,  idleness  or  want  of  oc- 
cupation. 

Sir  Arthur  Helps  has  well  said, 
"What,  dull !  dull !  when  you  do  not 
know  in  what  consists  the  venom  of  the 
adder  any  more  than  you  can  imitate 
the  glad  movement  of  the  dove ;  when 
you  do  not  know  what  gives  its  frag- 
rance to  the  rose,  its  loveliness  of  form 
to  the  lily,  or  its  depth  of  colour  to  the 
violet.  What,  dull !  when  earth 
and  air  and  water  are  all  alike 
mysteries  to  you,  and  when,  as  you 
stretch  out  your  hand,  you  do  not 
touch  anything  the  properties  of  which 
you  have  fully  mastered,  while  all  the 
tinve  Nature  is  inviting  you  to  talk  ear- 
nestly with  her,  to  understand  her,  to 
subdue  her,  and  to  be  blessed  by  her ! 
Go  away  man !  learn  something !  do 
something!  understand  something!  and 
let  me  hear  no  more  of  your  dullness." 

Nature  is  everywhere  and  at  all  times 
inviting  us  to  conteinplate  her  endless 
beauties,  yet  few  of  us  accept  her  invita- 
tion, or  if  we  do,  it  is  in  a  listless,  half- 
hearted manner. 

"From    Nature    we     have    coldly    stood 

aside, 
xA.nd   gone   our    ways    with    all    sufficing 

pride. 
Into  her  quickening  soil  a  seed  we  sift 
Take    the    ripe    fruit,    nor    marvel    o'er 

the  gift." 

But  surely  I  have  already  said  enough 
to  convince  you  of  the  necessity  of  get- 
ting our  young  people  interested  in  Na- 
ture's handiwork,  so  let  us  consider  some 


of  the  practical  methods  of  arousing  their 
interest  and  developing  their  powers. 

You  will  find  that  frec[uent  field  ex- 
cursions, and  getting  the  pupils  to  col- 
lect on  their  own  account  are  two  of  the 
surest  means  of  training  them  in  the 
right  direction.  Very  few  children  are 
accurate  observers  at  first,  and  you  must 
exercise  the  utmost  vigilance  to  get  them 
to  observe  accurately.  Get  them  started 
right,  and  they  will  surprise  you  in  a 
very  short  time ;  but  get  them  started 
wrong  and  they  will  disgrace  you  for- 
ever and  a  day.  Accuracy  must  be  the 
key-note  of  the  whole  system.  Slipshod 
work  will  not  do  at  all.  By  this^,  I  do 
not  mean  that  a  child  of  twelve  must  be 
a  skilled  botanist  or  a  profound  geolo- 
gist, but  that,  as  far  as  he  goes,  he  must 
be  painstaking  and  accurate  in  his  no- 
tions of  what  he  discovers  for  himself. 
Try  to  make  each  boy  and  girl  feel  that 
he  or  she  is  expected  to  contribute  some- 
thing to  the  general  fund  of  knowledge. 
Get  them  to  collect  for  themselves,  as 
much  as  possible.  Children  are  collec- 
tors by  nature,  and  take  far  keener  in- 
terest in  what  they  acquire  by  their  own 
efforts  than  in  what  you  collect  for  them. 
The  great  thing  is  to  arouse  and  sus- 
tain their  interest  and  you  will  generally 
find  that  whilst  guiding  and  directing 
their  eft'orts  by  means  of  suggestions  or 
skilful  questions,  it  generally  pays  to 
keep  yourself  in  the  background.  Until 
a  child  goes  to  school  he  is  continually 
observing  for  himself,  asking  questions 
and  drawing  his  own  conclusions,  but 
the  moment  he  enters  a  school  he  finds 
that  observation  is  at  a  discount.  He  is 
now  required  to  commit  to  memory 
words — far  too  often  mere  meaningless 
words — and  to  recite  them. 

"Ye  gods,  and  little  fishes,. 

'Tis  enough   to  make   the  angels   weep." 

The  child's  nature  is  still  the  sanre,  in 
school  and  out,  and  why  should  inquiry 
and  investigation  be  strangled  in  such 
a  barbarous  fashion? 

Is  it  not  high  time  for  a  change,  and 
does  not  a  properly  designed  course  of 
mental  development  include  a  careful 
training  in  Nature  Study? 

At  this  juncture  many  of  you  will 
say,   "But  how   in   the   world   am    I    to 
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direct  Nature  Study  work,  when  1  have 
had  no  training  in  that  direction  my- 
self?" To  this  I  would  reply,  "liuy  a 
copy  of  Morang's  Modern  Nature  Study, 
for  seventy-five  cents,  read  it,  and  in- 
wardly digest  the  chapter  on  'Methods  of 
Nature  Study.'  "  I  do  not  hold  a  brief 
for  either  Morang's  or  Silcox  and  Steven- 
son, but  recommend  the  book  on  its 
merits  alone.  It  is  beautifully  illustrat- 
ed, there  being  twenty-four  full-page 
illustrations  and  over  three  hundred  alto- 
gether in  a  book  of  three  hundred  and 
forty  pages.  At  the  back  there  is  a  list 
of  some  sixty-seven  publications  which 
are  very  useful  as  works  of  reference. 
In  our  library  we  have  six  of  them,  and 
we  find  them  of  great  assistance.  Do 
not  imagine  that  there  is  any  dearth  of 
material  in  even  the  smallest  school  sec- 
tion. 

Next  to  Morang's  book,  1  think  you 
will  find  "Birds  and  Nature,"  published 
by  A.  W.  Munford,  348  Wabash  Ave., 
Chicago,  the  most  reliable.  It  is  a  mag- 
nificent publication  and  only  costs  one 
dollar  and  a  half  a  year.  Drop  him  a  pos- 
tal card,  asking  him  to  send  you  a  list  of 
his  beautiful  coloured  plates  of  birds,  ani- 
mals, plants  and  minerals.  A  copper 
spent  in  that  way  will  put  you  on  the 
scent  of  a  most  valuable  auxiliary  in  the 
teaching  of  your  work. 

In  the  hope  of  throwing  out  some  hints 
and  suggestions  that  may  be  helpful  to 
you,  I  now  purpose  reciting  part  of  my 
own  experience  in  the  teaching  of  Na- 
ture Study.  Pardon  me  if  I  say  too 
much  about  my  own  school  and  attri- 
bute it  to  a  desire  to  help  you  all  I  can. 

In  botany,  I  have  found  that  familiar 
talks  on  such  subjects  as  "How  plants 
earn  their  living,"  "Plants  as  chemical 
factories  for  the  manufacture  of  starches, 
sugars,  gums,  oils,  dyes,  medicines,  etc.," 
"Plants  as  supporters  of  animal  life," 
"Plants  useful  for  manufacture  of  paper, 
charcoal,  lunvber,  dyes,  etc.,"  "Plants 
and  their  insect  friends,"  "Plants  and 
their  enemies,"  "How  seeds  are  distri- 
buted," and  "The  miraculous  growth  of 
a  plant  from  its  seed,"  arouse  a  won- 
derful interest  in  the  life  history  of 
plants,  and  bring  the  pupils  to  see  what 
a  tremendous  struggle  plants  are  every- 
where and  at  all  times  making  for  ex- 


istence. It  is  not  enough  to  kn(jw  the 
name  of  a  fiovver.  Each  blossom  has  an 
inner  meaning,  hopes  and  fears  that  in- 
spire its  brief  existence,  a  scheme  oi 
salvation  for  its  species  in  the  struggle 
for  survival  that  has  been  slowly  i)er- 
fected  with  some  insect's  help  thrrjugh 
the  ages.  The  wind  is  a  wasteful,  un- 
certain pollen  distributor ;  but  insects 
transfer  it  more  economically,  and  are 
apt  to  visit  the  same  kind  ^)i  llowers 
while  on  their  rounds  collecting.  If  the 
bees  and  other  highl}-  organised  insects 
were  to  perish,  more  than  half  the  fiow- 
ers  in  the  world  would  be  exterminated 
with  thenv.  To  cite  a  single  example : 
Australian  farmers  had  luxuriant  fields 
of  clover  from  imported  seed,  but  it  did 
not  produce  seed  for  the  next  year's 
planting,  until  they  imported  the  bumble 
bee;  after  that  their  loss  was  speedily 
made  good. 

Blossoms  are  not  passive  things  mere- 
ly to  be  admired  by  human  eyes,  nor  do 
they  waste  their  sweetness  on  the  desert 
air,  but  they  are.  sentient  beings  im- 
pelled to  act  intelligently,  and  endowed 
with  certain  powers  differing  only  in 
degree,  but  not  in  kind,  from  those  of 
the  animal  creation.  If  we  can  only  get 
our  young  people  to  regard  the  plants 
in  this  light  it  will  deepen  their  interest 
and  enlarge  their  mental  horizon.  Never 
again  will  they  have  just  cause  for  being 
lonely,  because  they  will  then  have  com- 
panions in  every  herb,  shrub  and  tree, 
and  will  enjoy  pleasures  to  which  the 
uninitiated  are  entire  strangers.  In  their 
rural  w^alks  they  will  be  able  to  appre- 
ciate the  beneficence  of  nature,  the 
beauties  and  harmonies  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom/  in  their  interior  aspect  and  to 
penetrate  into  the  hidden  processes  go- 
ing on  in  the  leaves,  r(X)ts  and  trunks  of 
plants  and  flowers.  They  will  be  able  to 
contemplate  the  myriad  vessels  through 
which  the  sap  is  flowing,  the  millions  of 
pores  through  which  their  odors  are  ex- 
haled, their  fine  and  delicate  texture, 
their  microscopic  beauties,  their  orders, 
genera  and  species  and  their  uses  in  the 
economv  of  nature. 

"Nothing  useless  is,  or  Imv. 
Each  tiling  in   its  place  is  best; 
And  what  seems  but  idle  show. 
Strengthens  and  supports  the  rest." 
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The  poets,  philosophers  and  scientists 
of  all  ages  have  taught  that  every  created 
thing  serves  some  useful  purpose. 

But  in  my  enthusiasm  for  plants,  I 
have  wandered  far  afield,  so  let  me  re- 
turn to  another  phase  of  nature  study 
which  I  have  found  of  great  assistance. 
Two  years  ago,  I  got  some  of  my  boys 
interested  in  the  collection  of  rocks,  fos- 
sils and  stone  implements.  Since  then 
contributions  have  poured  in  so  rapidly 
that  this  year  we  have  fitted  up  a  vacant 
class-room  for  museum-  purposes.  We 
have  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  of 
shelving  for  the  display  of  something 
like  forty-five  kinds  of  rock,  ninety  spe- 
cimens of  Canadian  minerals,  quite  a 
collection  of  limestone  fossils,  numerous 
flint  arrow-heads,  stone  axes  and  chisels, 
Indian  pottery,  etc.,  bleached  skeletons 
of  animals,  sea-shells,  four  large  cases 
for  insects,  two  cases  of  birds'  eggs,  and 
nearly  a  hundred  of  our  native  woods, 
polished  and  oiled  to  show  the  grain  in 
difl^erent  directions.  On  the  walls  we 
have  several  framed  natural  history 
plates  for  reference  purposes.  One  shows 
three  hundred  and  twenty-two  species 
of  birds,  another  the  British  sea  fishes, 
another  the  orchids,  etc.,  etc. 

This  fall  I  have  quite  a  number  inter- 
ested in  the  collection  of  weed-seeds  for 
reference  purposes.  Glass  phials  are 
used  as  containers  and  the  idea  is  to 
make  the  high  school  collection  a  stand- 
ard of  reference  in  disputes  between  the 
seedmen  and  the  farmers. 

Next  year  we  will  begin  the  systematic 
observation  of  birds,  their  food,  their 
habits,  their  nesting  places  and  their 
enemies.  John  Burroughs  says  that  not 
to  have  so  m-uch  as  a  bowing  acquaint- 
ance with  the  birds  that  nest  in  our  gar- 
dens, keep  our  fruit  trees  from  slugs, 
waken  us  with  their  songs,  and  enliven 
our  walks  through  the  woods,  seems  to 
be  a  great  breach  of  etiquette  towards 
some  of  our  most  kindly  disposed 
neighbours. 

This  year  I  have  adopted  the  follow- 


ing plan  for  fall  and  winter  work.  Each 
day  a  coloured  plate  of  a  quadruped,  a 
bird,  an  insect,  a  fish  or  other  marine 
animal,  a  plant,  or  a  mineral  is  framed 
and  placed  where  the  whole  school  can 
see  it,  and  some  pupil  reads  a  short  es- 
say on  the  subject  for  the  day.  Next  day 
the  subject  is  changed  and  another  pupil 
announces  the  result  of  his  researches. 
These  essays  become  the  property  of  the 
school  and  are  bound  into  volumes.  This 
plan  works  admirably  and  teaches  the 
pupils  to  investigate  for  themselves,  and 
also  gives  them  some  valuable  exercise 
in  the  art  of  expressing  their  ideas.  Let 
us  ever  bear  in  mind  that  there  is  any 
amount  of  talent  and  ability  in  our  pu- 
pils, and  that  it  is  our  bounden  duty  to 
study  the  best  methods  of  developing  it. 

When  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  was  asked 
what  he  considered  to  be  his  greatest 
discovery  he  promptly  replied,  "Why ! 
Michael  Faraday,  of  course."  Davy  con- 
sidered the  discovery  of  genius  of  far 
greater  importance  than  the  discovery 
of  a  chemical  element,  and  so  does  every 
true  teacher.  If  you  once  get  the  inter- 
est of  your  young  people  aroused  they 
will  bless  you  all  their  lives.  To  them 
the  seasons  will  come  round  like  old 
friends,  to  them  the  birds  will  sing.  As 
they  walk  along  the  very  flowers  will 
look  up  from  the  ground  or  stretch  out 
from  their  hiding  places.  They  will  re- 
cognise the  fact  that  Nature  has  an 
utterly  divine  mode  of  speech,  that  her 
words  are  woven  into  delicious  unities 
of  form,  into  singing  larks  and  honey 
bees,  into  living  trees  and  bushes  whose 
fire  glows  forth  in  roses  and  peach- 
bloom. 

And  finally,  they  will  regard  the 
truths  revealed  by  Nature  Study  as  so 
many  rays  of  celestial  light  descending 
from  the  Great  Source  of  Intelligence 
to  illuminate  their  minds  in  the  know- 
ledge of  the  divine  character  and  gov- 
ernm-ent,  and  to  stimulate  them  to  still 
more  vigourous  exertions  in  similar  in- 
vestigations. 


Men  can  be  happy  amidst  pain,  pov- 
erty, and  privation  of  every  kind,  so 
long  as  they  have  an  exalted  object  to 
live  for,  which  rouses  all  their  energies 
and   draws  out   all   their  best   affections. 


But  they  cannot  possibly  be  happy 
amidst  frivolity  and  ease,  amidst  ignoble 
sloth  and  degrading  selfishness. — Select- 
ed. 


RURAL  LIBRARIES    AND    THEIR    ADVANTAGES   TO   OLR 

SCHOOLS 

By  W.  1).     M.  SHOREY 

I'KINXIl'AL   OK    I'UIil.lC    SCHOOLS,    NKWBUKGH. 


BI'.FGRE  treating  of  the  advantages 
of  rural  libraries  it  would  be  well 
perhaps  to  define  a  rural  library. 
Briefly,  it  is  a  library  established  in  rural 
sections  under  the  care  of  the  trustees, 
and  placed  in  the  schoolhouse  in  charge 
of  the  teacher. 

We  are  brought  face  to  face  with  this 
problem  of  rural  libraries  to-day  because 
it  is  no  longer  an  option  but  a  need  that 
is  at  once  apparent  to  all  familiar  with 
country  school  methods.  Reading  is  the 
magic  key  to  all  our  storehouses  of  intel- 
lectual wealth ;  it  is  the  basis  of  all  edu- 
cation. Carlyle  says  that  the  true  uni- 
versity of  these  days  is  a  collection  of 
books,  and  it  is  in  the  lack  of  these 
books  that  the  country  school  has  failed 
most  grievously.  The  child  has  not  been 
taught  to  read,  that  is,  in  the  wider  sense 
of  the  word.  The  scope  of  reading  that 
he  enjoys  is  very  narrow,  indeed.  He 
has  been  taught  reading  as  the  mere  pro- 
muiciation  of  words  and  the  observance 
of  punctuation  marks.  He  has  been 
taught  the  mechanical,  the  unlovely  side 
of  reading,  which  then  becomes  a  bore 
to  him.  In  many  cases  the  teacher  is 
not  to  blame.  He  has  not  had  the  neces- 
sary requisites  perhaps  for  supplement- 
arv  reading,  with  which  to  supply  the 
child  with  proper  food  for  thought.  The 
child  does  not  learn  of  the  bright  side 
of  reading,  nor  does  he  enjoy  the  privi- 
leges which  the  child  of  the  city  or  town 
has.  The  pupil  within  reach  of  these 
books  not  only  learns  how  to  read  but 
he  actuallv  learns  to  read  and  use  books. 
In  countrv  schools  the  opposite  is  the 
case.  There,  children  grow  up  knowing 
nothing  of  the  bright  side  of  literature, 
therefore  with  no  taste  for  literature 
and  without  knowing  of  the  many  plea- 
sant and  profitable  hours  that  might  be 
spent  with  an  author.  He  has  no  idea 
of  the  great  good  that  might  be  his  did 
he  have  access   to  these  libraries.     He 


grows  up  with  the  knowledge  of  a  lew 
facts,  cruel,  hard  facts  of  the  boundaries 
of  the  different  nations,  dates  of  battles, 
etc. 

Sometimes,  the  teacher  does  not  see 
that  it  is  of  more  importance  to  foster  a 
love  for  reading  than  for  history  or  geo- 
graphy. Get  the  child  interested  on  the 
brighter  side  of  reading  and  by  his  own 
efforts  he  will  find  out  as  much  about 
history  and  geography  as  you  will  teach 
him. 

Year  after  year  the  children  of  our 
countrv  schools  have  groped  their  way 
through  the  prescribed  text-books.  Year 
after  year  they  have  said  the  same  les- 
sons, until  now  they  perhaps  know  them 
bv  heart.  Guide  the  pupils  to  the  right 
kind  of  reading,  put  within  their  grasp 
books  of  the  right  kind,  and  troubles 
with  which  you  have  so  often  been  trou- 
bled will  vanish  ;  you  will  have  given  to 
your  pupils  something  they  can  never 
repay  you  for. 

We  are  living  to-day  in  an  age  of  push 
and  progress.  Life,  with  its  cares  and 
responsibilities,  its  joys  and  sorrows,  is 
slowly,  yet  surelv,  passing.  The  boys 
and  girls  of  to-day  are  to  be  the  men 
and  women  of  to-morrow.  Some  Eng- 
lish statesman  (I  think  Lord  Beacons- 
field)  has  said.  "Whenever  I  meet  a 
croup  of  bovs  I  feel  like  taking  off  my 
hat  to  them,  for  who  can  tell  but  that 
the  future  Premier  of  Great  Britain  mav 
be  among  them."  Yes,  who  can  tell? 
Teachers,  how  are  we  training  the  pu- 
nils  entrusted  to  our  care?  Are  we  giv- 
ing them  something  that  will  be  useful 
to  them  when  they  go  out  to  fight  their 
own  battles  in  the  world?  We  cannot 
escape  the  fact  that  the  future  welfare 
of  our  pupils  lies  in  their  environments, 
and  the  greatest  thing  we  can  place 
around  them  is  the  influence  of  a  library. 
Errrerson  says.  "The  true  ancestor  of 
every  action  is  the  thought."  How  ini- 
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portant  it  is  then  that  the  ht- 
erature  that  is  to  provoke  thought 
should  be  pure  and  wholesome.  In 
public  libraries  fiction  has  too  great 
a  sway,  many  women  and  young  people 
reading  nothing  else.  But  while  rural 
libraries  should  contain  a  few  great 
novels,  the  idea  is  to  develop  a  proper 
appreciation  of  choice  works  of  Science 
and  Art.  Travel,  Nature  Study,  Poetry, 
History,  Biography,  etc. 

A  rural  library  should  develop  read- 
ing along  right  lines.  A  boy  with  a 
taste  for  history  will  want  to  read  works 
of  history,  and  one  with  a  taste  for  agri- 
culture will  want  to  read  works  of  agri- 
culture, and  so  on.  The  scope  of  our 
text-books  is  necessarily  limited.  No  one 
subject  can  be  properly  treated  where 
there  are  so  many  others  that  also  need 
attention.  Take  one  instance.  History, 
in  speaking  of  the  capture  of  Quebec, 
says  of  Wolfe  and  his  efforts  to  capture 
the  stronghold,  "But  one  day  while  re- 
connoitreing  the  north  shore  of  Quebec 
he  noticed  a  narrow  path  leading  winding 
up  the  steep  bank  to  the  heights  of  Ab- 
raham and  resolved  to  lead  his  arniy 
up  by  night  and  surprise  the  city."  Now 
to  the  country  boy  at  least  the  idea  of  a 
path  is  a  narrow  trodden  bit  of  ground, 
perhaps  a  foot  wide,  leading  from  the 
lane  to  the  swamp.  But  Henty,  in  his 
"With  Wolfe  in  Canada."  says  that  it 
was  a  path  probably  eight  feet  wide  at 
the  bottom,  obstructed  by  brush  and 
fallen  trees,  and  narrowing  toward  the 
ton.  The  width  of  the  top  was,  he  says, 
wide  enough  for  a  cart  to  pass.  Now 
here  is  onlv  one  instance  of  where  the 
child  may  pick  up  points  for  himself,  one 
place  where  a  rural  library  mav  be  a 
.crreat  aid  to  pupils  in  their  school  work. 
Still  another  way  of  giving  aid  to  the 
pupils  and  section  along  this  plain  is 
through  magazines.  If  a  certain  sum 
were  used  each  year  for  subscrintion  to 
certain  periodicals,  say.  The  Literary 
Digest  or  The  Panadian  Maerazinc, 
which  comes  in  weekly  or  monthly,  the 
children  could  spend  their  spare  mo- 
ments at  noons  and  recesses  more  pro- 
fitably reading  these  papers  than  by  run- 


ning    out     in     the     cold     winter     air. 

It  may  be  asked,  "How  may  a  rural 
library  be  established?"  I  answer  that 
it  may  be  done  in  three  ways,  first,  pri- 
vate subscription  .throughout  the  sec- 
tion ;  second,  the  trustees  granting  a  sum 
of  money  for  the  purpose ;  third,  a  con- 
cert. The  latter  is  the  practical  way  and 
it  has  been  done  with  great  success  in 
S.S.  14  Ernesttown.  Perhaps  a  few 
words  in  regard  to  this  school  would 
not  be  out  of  place.  When  the  last 
teacher  took  charge  of  the  school,  Octo- 
ber 1st,  1902,  there  were  102  books  of 
all  classes  in  the  library.  The  number 
of  books  borrowed  from  October  1st, 
1902,  to  January  30th,  1903,  was  66.  On 
December  12,  1902,  a  concert  was  held, 
and  with  the  net  proceeds,  $14.50,  24 
new  books  were  purchased,  making  a 
total  in  the  library  on  January  30th  of 
126.  The  books  were  then  classified  and 
the  number  borrowed  from  January  30th 
to  June  30th,  was  as  follows :  History 
32,  literature  113,  voyages  and  travels 
43,  biographies  1,  religious  1,  making  the 
total  number  of  volumes  borrowed  from 
October  1st,  1902,  to  June  30th,  1903, 
256.  There  had  been  no  new  books  pur- 
chased for  two  years  previous  to  this 
time,  hence  there  was  a  greater  demand 
for  the  books  after  the  new  ones  were 
put  in. 

If  vou  want  to  make  a  library  useful 
and  instructive  you  must  put  in  new 
books  each  vear.  The  Department  gives 
a  grant  to  schools  purchasing  such  books 
for  libraries. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  remem-ber  that 
the  boys  and  girls  are  not  the  only  ones 
who  benefit  by  these  libraries.  Parents 
get  the  books  and  magazines  through 
their  children,  and  thus  many  a  man 
spends  his  winter  evenmgs  perusing 
some  work  of  a  standard  author  instead 
of  spenrling  his  time  talking  about  the 
weather,  and  the  rising  and  falling  of 
the  stock  market.  Rural  libraries  have 
opened  up  a  new  world  for  manv  of  the' 
parents  and  have  done  incalculable  good 
in  continuing  the  education  of  persons 
too  old  or  too  poor  to  longer  attend 
school. 


HINTS  ON   MODhRN   TEACHING 


The  matter  of  attention  ni  scliooi  work 
is  so  important  and  fundamental  that  i 
think  no  apology  is  necessary  for  bringing 
it  up  agam.  i  lie  truth  is,  attention  is  a 
sine  qua  non,  the  thing  without  which  all 
else  is  worthless  and  powerless.  As  i 
have  noted  before,  there  are  two  sorts  of 
attention,  namely,  that  which  results  from 
attraction  alone  without  any  effort  of 
the  will,  and  that  which  is  the  result  of 
will-power  on  the  part  of  one  who  gives 
it.  The  first,  or  non-voluntary  attention, 
is  the  only  kind  possible  to  the  little 
child,  and  the  only  means  by  which  the 
teacher  can  hope  to  gain  it  is  by  attract- 
mg  it.  The  little  one  will  attend  with 
all  his  might  when  his  attention  is  pro- 
perly attracted.  But  the  teacher  must 
not  expect  to  hold  it  long  on  the  same 
thing.  A  new  subject  requires  a  new 
incentive.  Naturally,  we  must  expect 
the  pupil  to  acquire  the  power  of  volun- 
tary attention  gradually, — only  be  de- 
grees, as  his  will  power  strengthens. 
But  it  should  be  the  teacher's  aim  to 
lead  his  pupil,  as  soon  as  may  be,  to 
form  the  habit  of  giving  his  attention 
fully  to  whatever  demands  it. 

It  is  of  little  use  for  the  teacher  to  de- 
mand attention  from  any  pupil,  older  or 
younger,  nor  is  it  best  to  say  much  in  the 
way  of  exhortation.  He  may  properly 
demand  that  the  pupil  should  desist,  or 
refrain,  from  anything  that  is  calculated 
to  hinder  his  attention.  Or  he  may  prop- 
erly repuire  him  to  do  that  which  will 
favour  attention;  but  it  is  not  best  to 
say  much  about  attention  directly.  Good 
ventilation,  comfortable  temperature, 
correct  bodily  position,  quiet  of  neigh- 
bours, absence  of  hurry  and  flurry,  all 
have  much  to  do  with  securing  the  volun- 
tary attention  of  the  pupils.  Nor  should 
proper  periods  of  bodily  exercise  and 
rest,  be  forgotten  or  neglected. 

But,  probably,  there  is  no  more  potent 
factor  in  the  securing,  or  the  dissipating 
of  attention  than  the  behavious  of  the 
teacher.  He  should  never  begin  an  ex- 
eixise  till  he  has  attention.  He  should 
stop  if  attention  wanders.  He  should 
be    sure    to    think    carefully  before    he 


speaks,  whether  he  is  instructing,  ex- 
perimenting or  commanding,  i'hen  his 
words  should  be  few,  clear  and  never 
repeated.  Also,  he  should  hold  the  pupil 
fully  responsible  for  all  that  he  has  said. 
J  ie  should  be  very  slow  to  accept  the  ex- 
cuse, '1  didn't  think."  The  child  should 
be  made  to  feel  that  it  is  his  business  to 
I'link,  and  to  be  responsible  for  all  that 
is  fairly  required  of  him.  .Vnd  he  should 
learn  this  lesson  from  the  invariable  prac- 
tice of  his  teacher,  rather  than  from  long 
lectures,  or  scoldings,  or  punishments. 
One  competent  to  judge  cannot  fail  to 
notice,  even  on  a  casual  visit,  a  great 
difference  in  schools  in  this  matter  of  at- 
tention. And,  probably,  no  very  ex- 
tended investigation  will  be  necessary  to 
find  that  this  difference  is  due  chiefly 
to  the  teachers.— 6"t"/jao/  and  Home  Edu- 
cation. 

What  one  of  the  manv  phases  of  a 
teacher's  work  is  most  important?  The 
parent  would  most  likely  say,  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  school.  The  superintendent 
will  vote  for  carefully  prepared  records. 
The  principal  will  insist  upon  the  child- 
ren ""making  the  next  grade,"  and  the 
board  of  education  will  trust  the  whole 
matter  with  sublime  confidence  to  the 
educational  agents  whom  it  has  for  weal 
or  woe  selected.  Amid  such  a  confusion 
of  voices  the  teacher  must  make  her  own 
chart  of  the  course  over  which  her  pupils 
must  travel,  and  as  they  are  to  go  that 
way  but  once  and  as  time  is  very  valuable 
to  them,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  the 
course  should  be  well  planned.  The 
period  of  school  life  is  too  brief  for  the 
acquirement  of  much  knowledge,  it  is 
too  valuable  to  be  wasted  in  conning 
books  and  cramming  facts,  it  is  too  rich 
in  possibilities  to  be  thrown  away  in  a 
blind  and  meaningless  "'training  of  the 
mind  and  developing  all  its  powers." 
What,  then,  should  be  the  dominant  aim  ? 
What  of  all  things  is  the  best  thing  that 
the  teachers  can  do  for  the  children  ? 
They  can  teach  them  how  to  go  about 
learning.  They  can  help  them  to  ac- 
quire right  habits  of  study-     They  can 
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teach  them  how  to  study.  We  quite  agree 
with  Professor  McMurry,  who  spent  live 
hours  a  week  for  the  entire  six  weeks 
of  the  summer  school  upon  this  problem, 
that  it  is  the  crucial  point  in  all  teach- 
ing. 

is  it  not  true  that  this  is  the  most  im- 
portant work  of  the  teacher  ?  The  school 
period  is  much  too  short  for  the  reading 
of  many  books,  it  is  much  too  short  for 
the  mastery  of  much  knowledge.  The 
pupil  is  an  apprentice  learning  the  ele- 
ments of  a  trade.  What  is  the  trade 
which  the  master-workman  teaches  and 
the  pupils  learns  ?  It  is  the  trade  of  learn- 
ing, riie  pupil  must  be  taught  how  to 
go  about  it.  Were  you  taught  how  to 
study?  What  is  it  to  study.?  Is  it  to 
sit  down  and  commit  every  word  on  the 
assigned  page  to  memory?  What  is  the 
difference  between  studymg  and  reading? 
What  is  involved  in  readnig  a  book?  is 
it  merely  the  understanding  of  each  sen- 
tence which  the  author  uses?  Should 
one's  object  be  merely  to  get  the  author's 
meaning?  Is  studying  a  passive  act? 
What,  in  short,  does  it  mean  to  be  a 
good  reader  or  a  good  student?  If  these 
questions  were  set  us  in  an  examination 
paper  none,  or  at  most  a  very  few,  would 
pass.  Yet  the  teacher  is  put  into  the 
school  to  guide  the  learner.  How  can 
he  guide  hnn  until  he  first  learns  the  way 
himself? — The  Western  Journal  of  Edu- 
cation. 

Nature  study  is  not  a  new  subject  to 
be  added  to  the  daily  programme,  not  a 
"study"  calling  for  more  work,  not  a 
lesson  to  be  prepared  for  recitation.  It 
is  to  enrich  all  school  subjects,  to  rectify 
their  treatment  and  to  vitalise  all  school 
work.  It  has  to  do  fundamentally  with 
the  spirit,  aims  and  practice  of  all  ele- 
mentary school  education.  It  is  even  a 
principle  of  education  to  govern  practice, 
it  is  not  "science,"  not  botany,  biology, 
or  mineralogy,  not  even  elementary 
science-  The  capacity  of  young  childre-n 
prevents  the  careful  analysis  and  syste- 
matic treatment  of  subjects  known  to 
scientific  method.  Nature-study  follows 
the  natural  order.  What  the  child 
touches,  sees,  hears,  becomes  the  object 
of  his  interest  and  attention.     It  follows 


that  no  set  course  of  study  can  become 
mandatory.  Outline  courses  are  valu- 
able, but  chiefly  on  account  of  their  sug- 
gestions, helptul  guidance  and  inspira- 
tion, ine  wise  teacher  will  learn  trom 
the  child  and  his  surroundings  what  to 
teach  and  how  to  teach  him. 

1  he  aim  of  nature-study,  as  an  educa- 
tional process,  is  to  put  the  child  in  sym- 
pathy with  his  surroundings — with  his 
own  life,  its  end  is  to  educate  him  by 
means  of  the  subjects  within  his  own 
sphere,  it  seeks  to  quicken  his  sympa- 
tnetic  interest  in  the  things  about  him, 
and  thereby  to  energise  his  self-activity, 
through  wnich  his  lite  is  to  be  enlarged, 
enriched  and  vitalised.  Its  immediate 
value  is  to  broaden  knowledge,  to  culti- 
vate interest  in  nature  and  man,  to  de- 
velop power  of  observation,  to  develop 
the  power  to  compare,  discriminate, 
judge,  to  train  the  power  of  expression 
and  to  make  one  resourceful.  An  inci- 
dental value  of  nature-study  is  to  inspire 
an  appreciation  of  rural  surroundings, 
to  give  contentment  to  country  life,  and 
to  make  farming  a  happier,  more  attrac- 
tive and  more  valuable  calling.  Nature- 
study  contributes  much  to  right  civic  and 
moral  training.  It  inspires  kindness  to 
God's  creatures,  gentle  manners  and  a 
fine  regard  for  the  rights  and  well-being 
of  others.  It  gives  a  larger  love  of  home 
and  familiar  scenes  and  a  deep  interest 
in  men  and  things,  which  are  at  the  heart 
of  good  citizenship-  In  brief,  it  tends  to 
"adapt  the  child  to  his  threefold  environ- 
ment, nature,  man,  God." 

The  constant  and  significant  cry  of 
Comenius,  "Study  nature,"  re-echoed 
again  and  again  by  the  world's  eminent 
educators,  meant  more  than  to  gain  a 
knowledge  of  natural  objects.  It  means 
intimacy,  communion,  sympathy  with  the 
creative  life  that  throbs  through  nature's 
myriad  beings.  The  study  of  nature 
should  lead  one  to  a  realisation  of  her 
mighty  forces  in  which  man  finds  or  loses 
his  life,  bring  iiim  to  a  recognition  of 
universal  law  that  has  governed  from  the 
beginning,  and  inspire  him  to  conduct  his 
own  life  in  sympathetic  relation  with  the 
creative  and  infinite  spirit  in  which  he 
has  his  being*. 

If  this  view  of  the  nature-study  move- 
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11  lent  be  true,  luiture-sttidy  is  tli^e  natural 
and  inevitable  product  of  real  educational 
progress,  and  not  tliat  of  professional 
ladaishiiess  or  exploitation.  As  it  linds 
expression  m  conscious  organised  effort, 
there  is  greater  hope  that  our  children 
may  learn  to  "'consider  tiie  lilies  of  the 
held,"  to  understand  the  speech  that  "day 
unto  day  utteretii  and  tlie  knowledge 
tUat  ■"night  unto  niglit  showeth,  and  to 
realise  tiie  old  saying,  "  i  ruth  snail  spring 
out  of  the  eartli,  and  righteousness  shaii 
look  down  troin  heaven.  — hdncation. 

iiistory,  whicli  should  be  the  most  in- 
tensely Human  of  all  the  humanistic 
studies,  has  an  unfortunate  history  of  its 
own  wiucu  must  be  lived  down  before  it 
can  take  its  proper  place  in  education, 
iiistory  has  been  taught  for  so  long  as 
if  it  were  simply  a'  catalogue  of  dates, 
battles,  generals  and  kings,  dry  enougii 
to  absorb  all  the  enthusiasm  of  the  aver- 
age student,  that  the  very  word  history 
suggests  to  many  nothing  but  the  dust 
and  ashes  of  antiquity,  hortunately  a 
new  and  better  method  is  making  itself 
felt,  but  there  is  still  room  for  improve- 
ment. The  vital  relations  of  the  history 
of  the  past  to  the  life  of  the  present  must 
be  made  more  apparent,  iiiis  can  only 
be  done  when  history  is  studied  as  the 
record  of  human  progress,  from  which 
we  can  discover  the  nature  of  the  forces 
that  make  for  progress,  in  other  words, 
history  should  give  us  the  equation  of  the 
curve  of  human  development.  It  is  one 
of  the  greatest  educational  discoveries  of 
the  past  century  that  every  living  thing 
must  be  studied  in  the  light  of  its  origin. 
Aiaii  is  no  exception.  History  is  simply 
the  story  of  man-  It  is  the  story  of  the 
development  of  his  body  and  mind,  the 
story  of  his  struggles  and  achievements, 
iiistory  deals  with  the  origin  and  de- 
velopment of  all  those  activities  which 
the  other  humanistic  scenes  deal  with 
in  detail.  It  should  then  be  made  a  basic 
study  in  any  scientific  system  of  educa- 
tion, and  especially  in  one  centering  in 
the  study  of  man. 

It  has  been  the  custom  to  study  history 
from  the  standpoint  of  political  institu- 
tions. It  is  a  part  of  our  educational 
creed  that  history  may  be  more  profitably 


studied  in  its  relation  to  the  development 
of  civilisation,  laying  greater  emphasis 
on  arts,  industries,  literature,  ideas,  re- 
ligion, than  upon  wars  and  politics.  The 
great  mass  of  mankind  are  inllueuced 
most  directly  by  the  conditions  of  their 
home  life,  tiieir  industrial  life  and  their 
religious    life. — Edncaliun. 

ihere  is  a  good  deal  of  unreason  in 
the  hysterical  demand  foi"  the  immediate 
lifting  of  the  burden  of  learning  unpho- 
netic  orthography  from  the  shoulders  of 
tiie  poor  cnildren,  who  ""now  lose  two 
years  of  their  time  in  school  in  learning 
to  spell!"  it  would  be  inhnitely  more 
rational  for  us  to  adopt  a  better  theory 
and  practice  of  teaching  them  to  spell 
the  words  we  use  than  in  muddling  them 
still  more  by  teaching  them  the  two  ways 
of  spelling  every  changed  word,  in  this 
""simplihed  spelling;'  — thorough  and 
thoro  for  example.  Does  the  latter  spell- 
ing indicate  the  proper  pronunciation  of 
the  word  better  than  the  former?  The 
word  is  pronounced  thnrroiv.  The  child 
would  be  quite  as  apt  to  pronounce  the 
amended  word  thor'-o  or  tiior-o'  as  thur'- 
row.  And  if  we  are  to  spell  it  thuro, 
then  the  liability  is  that  it  will  be  called 
thu'-ro  by  the  child.  The  child  must 
learn  thorough  or  be  unable  to  read 
understandingly  books  now  printed  that 
contain  this  spelling. — School  and  Home 
h  ducat  ion. 

In  geography  the  teacher  has  one  of 
the  most  dihicult  subjects  in  the  school 
curriculum  to  teach  zvell,  yet  when  it  is 
well  taught  it  becomes  one  of  the  most 
interesting  as  well  as  one  of  the  most 
profitable-  It  is  interesting  because  it 
draws  on  the  scientist,  on  the  historian, 
on  the  artist,  on  the  journalist  and  on 
the  traveller  for  its  content.  It  is  pro- 
fitable for  several  reasons.  The  larger 
interests  of  our  nation  and  of  other  na- 
tions ill  a  great  measure  are  geographi- 
cal and  the  accounts  we  read  in  our  daily 
papers  of  the  movements  in  the  game 
the  nations  are  playing  take  on  a  fresher 
and  fuller  interest  when  read  in  the  light 
of  geography.  Again,  there  is  scarcely 
a  problem  of  past  history,  of  present  poli- 
tics, of  national  finance,  of  trade  expan- 
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sion  and  control,  which  is  not  materiaUy 
smiphhed  oy  the  principles  wiiicli  geo- 
grapiiy  teacnes.  One's  life,  too,  is  made 
deeper  and  richer  by  it,  for  through  its 
study  one  is  brought  to  realise  the  beauty 
and  Harmony  of  tne  system  by  which  the 
processes  ot  nature  Have  made  oceans, 
and  continents,  and  cities,  and  men  and 
nations  what  they  are.  It  is  difficult  to 
teach  geography  weU,  because  it  does 
draw  its  material  from  so  many  branches 
of  learning ;  because  it  is  so  many  sided, 
and  looks  out  on  so  many  helds  of  know- 
ledge. In  short,  it  is  difficult  because  of 
the  very  thing  which  makes  it  interesting 
— the  richness  of  its  content.  In  it  the 
teacher  is  confronted  with  a  mass  of  facts 
and  phenomena  out  of  which  she  must 
select  a  few.  Many  are  trivial  and  are 
but  a  burden  to  the  memory;  others  are 
necessary  in  giving  the  pupil  a  grasp  of 
essential  conceptions.  Some  are  acci- 
dental and  unrelated;  others,  again,  are 
invaluable  by  way  of  illustrating  the  op- 
eration of  certain  laws  and  principles, 
liut  partly  because  of  the  high  pressure 
under  which  the  teacher  works,  due  in 
a  measure  to  the  examination  system  used 
by  most  boards  of  education,  and  also  to 
the  overcrowded  condition  of  courses  of 
study,  and  partly  through  lack  of  special 
preparation,  she  does  not  properly  dis- 
criminate. The  result  is,  the  teacher  em- 
ploys the  method  which  apparently  gives 
the  biggest  result  in  the  shortest  time, 
and  her  teaching  in  reality  becomes 
nothing  more  than  a  memory  cram  of  the 
facts  which  the  text-book  gives. — The 
Western  Journal  of  Education. 

In  studying  language,  in  using  it  to 
express  himself  about  realities,  the  child 
under  the  influence  of  this  false  world  is 
forever  striving  to  overcome,  to  narcot- 
ise, his  own  nature,  but  as  this  is  still  too 
strong,  too  rugged,  his  attempts  to  be 
artificial  end  in  the  sorriest  perform- 
ances. And  these  sorry  performances  we 
call  "  poor  language  work  !  "  Forthwith 
we  attribute  the  pupil's  failure  to  make 
oood  sentences  either  to  an  inherent  want 
of  ability  or  to  ignorance  of  grammar. 
The  real  cause  is  overlooked,  namely, 
that  the  quality  of  the  expression  can  just 
tally  with  the  quality  of  the  thought  ex- 


pressed— no  more  than  that.  And  the 
quality  of  any  tliouglU  depends  upon 
what  we  have  in  our  mind,  and  upon  our 
manner  of  regarding  it.  Peter  Bell  s 
composition  on  "'The  JJaisy"  will  be  quite 
different  from  that  of  l<.obert  Burns, 
while  young  Audubon's  paper  on  "Song 
Birds'  will  differ  essentially  from  that  ot 
Bill  Jones,  who  cares  httie  about  song- 
birds and  rarely  hears  them  as  they  sing 
daily  around  his  house.  Yet  Peter  will 
see  the  daisies  m  a  new  light  if  Robert 
be  his  comrade,  ?nd  Bill  will  begin  to 
take  interest  in  bluebirds  and  juncoes  if 
he  goes  strolling  with  young  Audubon. 
For  even  I'eter  and  Bill  are  endowed 
with  '■  the  vision  of  the  faculty  divine;" 
these  are  a  possession  common  as  the 
light  of  day,  though  the  majority  seem 
to  let  it  foist  in  them  unused.  The  reason 
is  that  this  vision  is  not  directed  towards 
the  things  which  compel  merely  sensuous 
recognition  or  appeal  to  our  material  in- 
terests— the  sordid,  the  useful  for  self, 
known  as  "  the  practical,"  the  amusing, 
the  merely  admirable;  it  is  the  vision  of 
the  spirit  of  appreciation,  and  its  radiant 
glance  is  for  the  beautiful,  for  whatever, 
at  least,  is  seemly  and  of  good  report.  If 
it  sees  the  unworthy,  the  unseemly,  it 
recognises  them  for  what  they  are  and 
steadily  directs  its  looks  towards  better 
things — towards  the  world  wherein  man 
finds  permanent  good  and  abiding  joy. — 
School  and  Home  Education. 

A  good  deal  has  been  said  about  read- 
ing lately,  for  I  have  a  strong  impression 
that  our  schools  are  doing  poorer  work 
in  this  most  important  branch,  than  in 
any  other.  And  my  desire  is,  if  possible, 
to  stimulate  our  teachers  to  better  and 
more  sucessful  efforts  in  this  field. 

Much  of  the  so-called  reading  is  a  mere 
calling  of  words,  and  that,  too,  in  a  hesi- 
tating, indistinct,  mumbling  and  mean- 
ingless way.  Now,  there  are  several 
things  which  may  be  called  the  "mechan- 
ics "  of  reading,  that  should  receive  care- 
ful attention  and  much  drill.  But  such 
work  is  not  reading;  and  it  is  better  to 
do  it  in  separate  exercises,  and  not  when 
the  class  is  trying  to  read.  Among  the 
things  which  I  would  call  the  mechanics 
of   reading  are  proper  position,   correct 
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breathing',  opening  the  mouth,  enuncia- 
tion, accent,  slides  of  inflection,  pitch  and 
quality  of  tone,  and  emphasis.  All  these 
enter  into  that  expressive  reading-  which 
we  call  "natural."  which  readily  calls  up 
in  the  mind  of  the  hearer  both  the 
thought  and  the  feeling  that  were  in  the 
mind  of  the  author  when  he  wrote  the 
article  that  is  read. 

A  correct  mastery  of  these  mechanical 
elements  is  best  gained  by  separate  drills 
for  that  specific  purpose ;  and  my  obser- 
vation leads  me  to  believe  that  such  drills 
are  very  rare  in  our  schools.  They  have 
no  proper  place  in  the  reading  exercise. 
Tn  such  an  exercise,  the  child  should 
read,  and  do  nothing  else ;  and  his  pre- 
vious drill  should  enable  him  to  use  all 
these  mechanical  aids  without  any  special 
thought-  He  should  first  fill  his  mind 
with  the  thought  and  feeling  of  his 
author,  and  then  properly  express  both, 
with  no  thought  of  anything  else. — 
School  and  Home  Education. 

T  observe,  in  mv  visits  to  schools,  com- 
paratively little  drill  in  the  making  of 
the  elementary  sounds  of  our  language. 
or  the  phonic  analysis  of  words.  And 
im'  impression  is  that  our  schools  now  do 
l)ut  very  little  work  of  this  kind.  A  few 
rears  ago  manv  schools  did  a  great  deal 
of  it ;  in  fact,  with  many  it  was  a  sort  of 
fad.  Now  it  is  seldom  profitable  to  make 
a  fad  of  anvthing.  but  it  is  certainlv  a 
crreat  mistake  to  neglect  thorough  drill 
in  the  production  of  the  elementary 
sounds  of  our  language. 

T  have  often  criticised  indistinct,  mo- 


notonous speech,  in  both  reading  and 
reciting,  as  one  of  the  gravest  faults  of 
our  schools  at  present,  and  a  thorough 
daily  drill  in  phonic  analysis  would  do 
much  to  remedy  this  evil.  I  have  not  in 
mind  so  much  the  study  of  the  diction- 
ary and  the  diacritical  marking  of  words, 
although  that  may  have  no  small  value. 
but  T  am  thinking  of  a  thorough,  syste- 
matic drill  in  the  production  of  the  ele- 
mentary sounds,  both  singly  and  in  com- 
bination. 

How  many  of  your  pupils  can  sound 
a  full,  rich  long-  o,  or  long  u.  at  pleasure' 
If  you  don't  know,  try  them  and  see-  And 
so  with  all  the  other  vowel  sounds.  The 
vowel  sounds  make  the  music  of  speech  : 
and  the  pupil  should  not  only  be  able  to 
give*them  correctly  but  musically  as  well. 
Nor  should  the  drill  be  limited  to  the 
vowels  by  anv  means,  but  the  consonant 
sounds  should  come  in  for  their  full  share 
of  drill.  For,  if  the  vowels  give  us  the 
music  of  words,  the  consonant  sounds 
give  words  their  shape  and  character.  In- 
distinctness of  speech  is  due  mainly  to  a 
faulty  sounding,  or  omitting,  of  the  con- 
sonant sounds-  Call  the  consonant 
sounds,  if  you  will,  the  bones  of  the 
spoken  word  and  the  vowel  sounds  its 
flesh  and  its  fat.  These  sounds  should 
be  so  given  that  the  word  shall  be  neither 
a  mere  bony  skeleton  on  the  one  hand, 
nor  a  flabby,  shapeless  lump  of  jelly  on 
the  other.  I  am  persuaded  that  much 
more  valuable  work  needs  to  be  done 
along  these  lines. — School  and  Home 
Education. 


To  sum  up — we  must  see  that  our 
teaching  deals  with  what  is  real  to  the 
child,  not  with  mere  words.  We  must 
try  to  study  and  understand  the  work- 
ing- of  a  child's  mind,  and  to  arrange 
(Mir  teaching  so  as  to  fit  it.  We  must 
keep  up  our  interests  in  the  world  out- 


side our  school,  and  remember  that  if  we 
are  to  develop  the  whole  of  a  child's 
nature  we  must  be  many-sided,  that  is, 
we  must  have  developed  ourselves  as 
fully  as  possible  in  all  directions,  and  we 
nuist  see  that  we  keep  our  sympathies 
and  interests  alive. 
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Proper  inspection  is  impossible  unless 
arrangements  can  be  made,  which  I  fear 
are  not  in  sight,  for  limiting  each  in- 
spector to  eighty  or  one  hundred 
teachers. 

Our  teachers  do  in  many  respects  ex- 
cellent work,  but  in  oral  work  I  fear  we 
are  behind  our  neighbours.  Pupils  there 
are  encouraged  to  speak  out  with  more 
freedom  in  the  class,  and  discuss  subjects 
more  in  a  conversational  manner.  Our 
examination  system — not  so  bad  as  in 
England —  the  evils  of  which  we  are 
overcoming — has  perhaps  been  partly 
the  cause  of  the  defect  here  mentioned. 
The  American  boy  is  better  informed  on 
general  subjects,  though  his  scholarship 
is  not  quite  so  accurate  as  the  one  in 
Ontario.  We  regard  religious  instruc- 
tion as  the  basis  of  morality,  but  we  do 
not  hold  that  religion  should  be  taught 
in  the  public  school.  The  teacher  with 
marked  personality,  well  trained  in  edu- 
cation and  actuated  by  Christian*  princi- 
])]es  will  become  a  living  epistle  known 
and  read  by  all  his  pupils. 

In  addition  to  the  Princeton  Univer- 
sity we  have  several  denominational  uni- 
versities, each  of  which  has  its  place  in 
om-  educiational  system.  For  many  years 
the  financial  support  accorded  to  the 
provincial  university  was  inadequate  and 
insufficient.  The  reason  of  the  lack  of 
support  was  threefold:  1st,  The  denomi- 
national colleges  were  opposed  to  large 
grants  to  the  provincial  university,  in 
which  they  did  not  share ;  2nd,  the  public 
were  unwilling  to  sustain  an  institution 
which  they  believed  to  be  antiquated  in 
its  curriculum  and  methods ;  3rd,  the 
public,  also,  while  favouring  the  mainten- 
ance of  free  public  schools,  had  little 
sympathy  with  free  high  schools,  and 
still  less  sympathy  with  the  free  advanced 
work  of  the  university.  The  first  of 
these  obstacles  has  been  removed  by  the 
federation  of  the  universities,  the  second 
by  its  modernisation,  following  in  this 
the  lead  of  such  institutions  as  Harvard 
and  Columbia ;  and  the  third  might  be 


in  part  removed  through  the  influence 
of  all  college  graduates. 

Great  Britain,  the  United  States  and 
Germany  have  contributed  to  give  form 
to  the  college  system  of  Canada,  in 
which  every  citizen  has  an  interest  and 
which  every  citizen  has  the  right  to  criti- 
cise. All  political  parties  are  prepared 
to  sustain  the  university,  and  those  who 
have  the  true  conception  of  education 
understand  the  proper  relation  between 
the  several  steps  of  the  ladder  of  learn- 
ing. 

The  progress  made  in  educational  af- 
fairs in  recent  3^ears  has  been  very  great, 
in  school  accommodation,  equipment,  lib- 
raries and  general  administration.  One 
great  need  is  more  money.  The  amount 
voted  for  education  should  be  doubled. 
No  money  spent  will  make  better  returns. 
It  will  pay  better  than  a  transcontinental 
railwav  or  a  preferential  tariflf.  The 
great  advance  in  German  trade  which  a 
public  speaker  recently  attributed  to  the 
military  system,  is  traceable  to  the  Ger- 
man schools.  The  United  States  is  mak- 
ing large  appropriations  for  education, 
and  the  Canadian  city  cannot  compete 
vv^ith  the  American  city  in  trade  unless  it 
also  equals  it  in  educational  facilities. 
On  the  walls  of  the  library  in  Washing- 
ton occur  these  words,  "Give  instruction 
to  those  who  cannot  procure  it  for  them- 
selves." I  would  like  to  see  this  motto 
placed  on  every  high  school  throughout 
our  Dominion. 

The  education  which  we  need  is  one 
which  will  equip  men  and  women  for  the 
doing  of  the  highest  things  in  life,  and 
this  we  must  secure  for  every  citizen  of 
our  country.  We  must  teach  our  people 
that  it  is  a  glorious  thing,  not  to  die 
but  to  live  for  our  country,  and  that  the 
boy  who  performs  the  arduous  toil  of  the 
farm  or  of  the  shop,  is  worthy  of  as 
high  praise  as  the  soldier  who  fights  and 
dies  in  battle.  We  must  teach  the  great 
lessons  of  thrift,  temperance,  truthful- 
ness, honesty,  the  value  of  money  and 
the  dignity  of  labour. 


THE  DOMIXIOX  HDUCITIONAL  ASSOC/. IT/OX 


Mr.  Millar  closed  witli  a  most  eloquent 
peroration,  expressing  the  hope  that  the 
call  of  this  convention  might  result  in 
the  dawn  of  brighter  days  in  Canadian 
development. 

j\t  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Millar's  ad- 
dress the  Hon.  Sydney  Fisher,  Minister 
of  Agriculture,  who  attended  the  session, 
was  called  upon,  and  made  an  address. 
Mr.   i'^isher  spoke  briefly  as  follows:  "I 
h;i\-e   not  had  the  pleasure,   Mr.   Chair- 
man, of  attending  any  previous  session 
of  this  convention,  but  I  have  followed 
in    the    newspapers    the    accounts    there 
given,  and  have  been   deeply  interested 
in  your  proceedings.    As  has  been  stated 
by  Mr.  Millar,  the  Canadian  law  gives 
to  each  province  of  Canada  the  full  con- 
trol of  its  own  educational  affairs,  and 
there  is  no  body  which  may  dictate  to 
those  who  may  be  placed  in  control ;  yet 
I  conceive  that  an  assembly  of  teachers 
from  the  various  provinces  would  be  of 
great   value  in   shaping  the  educational 
policy  of  our  country  as  a  whole.    It  is 
true,  and  has  been  stated  by  the  chair- 
man, that  1  am  here  as  a  Minister  of  the 
Government,  yet  I  would  remind  you  that 
the  government  at  Ottawa  has  no  voice 
in    the   control   of   matter   of   provincial 
education,  and  what  I  may  say  here,  I 
say   as  a  citizen   and  a   ratepayer  only, 
and  not  as  a  Minister. 

"Mr.  Millar  has  referred  to  the  contro- 
versy which  arose  in  earlier  days  when 
it  was  first  proposed  to  inaugurate  a  free 
school  system,  when  it  was  argued  that 
to  tax  a  man  without  children  for  the 
maintenance  of  public  schools  was  an 
infringement  of  individual  liberty.  "I 
am  glad  to  know,  and  I  may  say  it  with 
the  greater  grace  as  a  man  without 
family,  that  the  day  of  such  controversy 
has  passed  away,  and  that  it  is  recog- 
nised as  one  of  the  first  and  highest 
duties  of  government  to  make  satisfac- 
tory provision  for  the  education  of  all 
children,  and  we  even  go  so  far  as  to 
advocate  compulsory  education,  so  that 
even  those  are  taught  who  are  least  anx- 
ious to  secure  the  benefits  of  school 
training. 

"In  the  consideration  of  the  general 
subject  of  school  work,  much  is  usually 
said  of  the  matter  of  the  hierher  educa- 


tion, in  the  colleges  and  in  tin-  universi- 
ties, the  brilliance  of  the  attainments  of 
higher  education  making  a  strong  appeal 
to  us  all.    My  own  deepest  sympathy  and 
best  wishes  arc,  not  so  much  for  the  uni- 
versity, Valuable  though  it  is,  as  for  the 
elementary  schools,  the  schools  where  the 
boys   are    educated    who   are    to    be   the 
farmers  and  the  mechanics  and  the  arti- 
sans of  the  future.    My  sympathy  with 
the    elementary  schools  is  based  on  two 
considerations :    In   the   first  place   it   is 
apparent  that  the  work  of  higher  educa- 
tion can  be  well  done  only  in  proportion 
as  the  work  of  the  elementary  schools  is 
well  done.     The  work  of  the  elementary 
school   is   the   basis   and    foundation   c<u 
which   everything   else   depends,   and    if 
the  foundation  is  unsatisfactory  the  sup- 
erstructure must  also  be  to  some  extent 
unsatisfactory.     My  interest  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools  is  further  deepened  by 
the  consideration  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
in   these   schools   in   the   earliest   period 
of  the  life  of  a  child  that  the  deepest  im- 
pressions on  the  life  are  made.    If  in  the 
elementary  school  the  work  is  well  done, 
if   lessons   of  thrift    and    industry     for 
instance,  are  impressed  on  children,  then 
these  impressions  will  endure  through  a 
long  life.     If  the  work  is  not  well  done, 
the  consequences  will  also  be  apparent 
in  a  life  of  partial  or  complete  failure. 
it  is  essential  that  the  great  lessons  of 
industry    should    be    carefully     taught. 
There  is  great  need,  and  will  for  long  be 
great  need,  of  the  most  mtelligent    in- 
dustry  in  this   new   country,   and   I    am 
persuaded  that  there  are  no  people  in  the 
world  who  succeed  in  getting  through  so 
much  work  in  a  year  as  the  people  of 
Canada  do.     My  own  home,  as  it  hap- 
pens, is  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  and 
I  regret  to  say  that  in  the  Province  of 
Quebec,    in   the    Protestant   part   of   the 
province,    while    the    high    schools,    the 
colleges,   and   the   universities   are   in   a 
satisfactory  state,  the    condition    of    the 
elementary    schools    is    not   satisfactory. 
Some  few  years  ago  Sir  William  Mac- 
donald,    a    public-spirited  gentleman  of 
Quebec,  brought  out  from  Scotland  Prof. 
Adam,   an  educational   specialist,   to   in- 
spect the  schools  of  Quebec,  and  he  made 
a  report  in  accordance  with  what  I  have 
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said,  that  the  higher  institutions  of  learn- 
ing were  in  a  satisfactory  state  and  that 
the  elementary  schools  were  susceptible 
of  large  improvement. 

"  There  are  two  other  matters  which 
your  discussion  suggests  to  my  mind, 
namely,  the  consolidation  of  country 
schools  and  the  question  of  nature  study. 
My  life  in  the  country  on  a  farm  has 
added  to  my  interest  in  both  these  sub- 
jects. The  consolidation  of  country 
schools  has  secured  to  me  a  practical 
suggestion  in  the  way  of  their  improve- 
ment. A  difficulty  in  the  matter  is  pre- 
sented by  a  consideration  of  the  fact 
that  consolidation  is  most  difficult  where 
it  is  most  needed,  that  is,  in  the  sparsely 
settled  districts,  where  the  schools  are 
small  and  few.  I  regard  this,  however, 
as  a  feasible  way  of  improving  the  ele- 
mentary school.  Regarding  nature  study, 
I  might  say  that  many  people  have  been 
opposed  to  it  as  a  technical  study,  and 
as  being  a  preparation  for  a  special  pur- 
suit in  life.  It  seems,  however,  to  me 
that  both  nature  study  and  manual  train- 
ing, which  is  the  concomitant  to  nature 
study,  are  pursuits  which  will  prepare 
our  scholars  not  for  a  special  work  but 
for  the  general  work  of  life,  and  I  re- 
gard the  study  of  nature  as  important, 
if  not  more  important  than  the  study  of 
books. 

"Sir  William  Macdonald  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Quebec  has  made  provision  in  a 
number  of  schools,  so  that  the  experi- 
ment and  the  study  of  nature  could  be 
made.  No  single  man,  however,  could 
provide  schools  for  a  nation,  however 
willing  and  however  rich  he  might  be. 
Nor  is  it  well  that  any  man  should  do  so, 
-or  that  a  people  should  be  provided  with 
schools  without  cost  to  themselves.  What 
we  must  do  is  to  arouse  the  interest  of 
parents  and  ratepayers  in  the  work  of 
such  education,  so  that  they  will  be 
ready  to  tax  themselves  for  the  great 
purpose." 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  address 
Chancellor  Burwash  moved,  and  Prof. 
Stewart  seconded,  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  Minister  for  his  presence  and  ad- 
dress. In  moving  the  vote  Chancellor 
Burwash,  among  other  things,  referred 
to  the  large  increase  in  the  number  of 


citizens  of  western  Canada,  and  expressed 
the  hope  that  the  incoming  immigrants 
might  find  not  only  a  home  on  these  fer- 
tile plains,  but  might  also  come  under 
the  influence  of  the  Canadian  educational 
system. 

In  discussing  Mr.  Millar's  paper  Mr. 
William  Houston  emphasised  the  need 
of  leading  a  child  to  make  independent 
observation  as  the  only  method  of  true 
culture.  Regarding  teachers  Mr.  Hou- 
ston observed  that  the  failure  of  teachers 
was  due  in  his  judgment,  not  to  the  lack 
of  technical  pedagogical  knowledge,  but 
to  the  lack  of  general  culture. 

A  suggestion  was  made  to  the  Minis- 
ter of  Agriculture  regarding  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  official  who  might  collect  in- 
formation and  supply  it  to  the  leaders  in 
education  throughout  the  Dominion, 
Principal  Scott,  of  the  Toronto  Normal, 
calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  such  an 
official  had  been  appointed  by  Congress 
for  the  United  States  many  years  ago, 
and  that  in  England  Mr.  Sadler  was  do- 
ing a  work  of  this  kind  for  the  entire 
educational  world.  The  British  North 
America  Act  makes  provision  for  such 
an  official. 

Replying  to  an  enquiry  regarding  the 
further  training  of  the  third-class 
teachers,  Mr.  Millar  stated  that  the 
only  difficulty  in  the  way  was  the  need 
of  money.  The  money  could  be  wisely 
used,  and  Parliament  was  ready  to  vote 
all  the  supplies  public  opinion  would 
warrant  them  in  voting,  but  the  public 
were  not  prepared  to  vote  so  large  an 
additional  sum. 

Dr.  Harper  asked  for  a  committee  to 
deal  with  the  question  of  direct  re- 
ligious instruction  in  the  schools,  but  the 
matter  was  not  taken  up. 

A  committee  was  appointed  at  noon 
to  nominate  officers  for  next  year  and 
to  make  a  recommendation  regarding  the 
time  and  place  of  next  meeting.  The 
committee  is  as  follows :  Messrs.  Squair, 
Scott,  Thompson,  Laing,  Harper,  Calder, 
Mclntyre  and  Goggin.  Invitations  have 
been  extended  through  the  president  of 
Queen's  to  the  association  to  meet  in 
Kingston  and  through  Prof.  Squair  to 
meet  in  Toronto. 


CURRENT  EDUCATIONAL  TOPICS 


P^AVOURS  EXCHAXGE  UF  i'ROFESSORS 


Emperor  William  has  directed  the 
German  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States,  Jiaron  von  Sternburg,  to  lay  be- 
fore President  Roosevelt  in  official  form 
the  suggestion  for  an  exchange  of  pro- 
fessors between  Germany  and  America. 
The  Ambassador  who  sailed  on  the  Kai- 
ser Wilhelnv  der  Grosse  January  25, 
only  carries  an  outline  of  the  project 
which  the  President  will  be  asked  to 
approve  and  co-operate  in  making  a 
workable  plan.  The  Emperor  has  in- 
vited several  German  professors  to  pre- 
sent him  with  their  ideas  on  the  subject. 
I'rof.  Adolph  Harnack,  one  of  those  in- 
vited, writes  in  the  Prcussische  Jalir- 
hiicchcr  that  the  great  scholars  of  the 
middle  ages  were  not  tied  fast  to  any 
one  country.  They  lectured  at  Naples, 
Ijoulogne,  Paris,  Cologne,  and  Oxford, 
and  their  students  followed  them.  Prof. 
Harnack  explains  the  advantage  to  stu- 
dents of  spending  part  of  their  period  of 
study  abroad.  An  exchange  of  students, 
he  adds,  necessarily  suggests  an  ex- 
change of  professors.  Only  a  few  stu- 
dents can  now  have  the  advantage  of 
studv   abroad,   but   larger   numbers   will 


get  that  advantage  when  the  professor 
himself  goes  abroad  to  lecture.  He  re- 
fers to  Lord  Kelvin,  Sir  William  Ram- 
say, and  Nansen,  the  explorer,  as  having 
lectured  in  Jjerlin.  i'rof.  Max  Mueller, 
Prof.  Harnack  also  points  out,  came  to 
Strasburg  to  give  lectures  while  retain- 
ing his  Oxford  professorship,  and  adds 
that  Prof.  Gregory,  of  Leipzig,  is  Amer- 
ican by  birth,  and  a  professor  at  a  Ger- 
man university,  and  has  given  a  course 
of  lectures  in  America. 

The  simplest  nveans  to  inaugurate  pro- 
fessorial interchange,  according  to  Prof. 
Harnack.  is  to  invite  distinguished  pro- 
fessors from  abroad  to  give  courses  of 
four  to  eight  lectures.  But  this  is  not 
enough.  The  best  thing  if  it  can  be 
done  is  to  call  for  an  entire  six  months' 
tour  or  even  longer.  In  doing  so,  of 
course,  no  country  will  import  a  profes- 
sor when  it  has  a  better  one  at  home. 
It  will  always  be  best  to  let  the  students 
hear  the  language  of  the  literature  and 
economic  and  social  affairs  of  another 
country  from  a  professor  of  that  coun- 
trv. — Toronto  Mail  and  Empire. 


COMPULSORY  FREE  LONDON  SCHOOLS 


On  and  after  March  31,  1905,  all  pub- 
lic elementarv  schools  under  the  London 
County  Council  will  be  forbidden  to 
charge  fees  to  the  parents  of  their  pupils. 
The  resolution  was  carried  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  council  before  the  holi- 
days by  82  votes  to  30,  and  must,  of 
course,  be  regarded  as  a  final  decision. 
It  is  not  surprising,  for  it  is  entirely  in 
keeping  with  the  policy  of  the  radical 
majority,  and  is  clearly  intended  to  bring 
about  the  gradual  and  not  very  tard>' 
extinction  of  voluntary  schools  through- 
out the  metropolis. 

The  question  of  fees  was  left  at  the 
option  of  the  managers  of  non-provided 


scho'ols  by  the  act  passed  by  the  Unionist 
Government  of  the  period,  and  up  to  the 
present  time  179  of  the  -±74  schools  un- 
der the  board's  jurisdiction  have  con- 
tinued to  charge  them.  That  resolution 
could  only  have  been  arrived  at  for 
weighty  reasons,  inasm-uch  as  the  reten- 
tion of  payments  tended  to  handicap  the 
schools  where  they  were  demanded  in 
the  competition  with  their  rivals.  A 
large  number  of  respectable  working- 
class  people  have  always  preferred  to 
pay  for  their  children's  instruction,  and 
no  good  reason  has  been  assigned  why 
thev  should  not  be  allowed  to  do  so. 
The    total    amount    received    in    fees 
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amounts  to  over  i26,000  a  year.  The 
sum  is  not  very  large,  it  may  be,  but  to 
refuse  it  is  a  wanton  sacrifice  of  a  con- 
tribution which  has  been  more  than 
cheerfully  paid  by  a  very  worthy  section 
of  the  community.  The  existence  of 
paying  schools  is,  however,  according  to 
radical  ideas,  inconsistent  with  the  demo- 
cratic doctrine  upon  which  the  majority 


of  the  council  desire  to  base  our  educa- 
tion system.  The  effect  of  the  prohibi- 
tion of  payments  cannot  be  doubted. 
The  non-provided  schools — that  is  to 
say,  speaking  broadly,  the  church  schools 
— will  becom-e  fewer  and  fewer  until 
their  competition  has  ceased. — The  Lon- 
don Globe. 


HINTONBURGH  SCHOOL  BOARD 


The  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Hinton- 
burgh  public  school  board  is  to  give  a 
bond  of  $500.  This  was  the  decision  of 
the  board  at  last  night's  meeting.  The 
proposal  is  an  innovation  for  the  liin- 
tonburgh  public  school. 

J.  BuUman  has  filled  his  position  with 
the  board  for  some  years  and  no  bond 
has  been  required.  Heretofore  the  money 
of  the  school  board  has  been  handled  by 
the  secretary-treasurer,  and  the  checks 
have  been  signed  by  him*  and  the  chair- 
man, in  making  a  change  it  was  felt 
that  there  were  several  people  in  the 
community  who  regarded  it  as  a  more 
business-like  way  for  the  secretary  to 
give  a  bond. 

Trustee  IJirch  moved  the  amount  to 
be  fixed  at  $1,000.  Trustee  Richardson 
seconded  that.  Trustee  Rice  moved  in 
amendment  that  the  bond  be  $500  in- 
stead. This  was  seconded  by  Trustee 
O'Neil  and  carried. 

S.  Baker,  chairman,  pro  leiii,  was  au- 
thorised to  sign  the  checks  for  teachers' 
salaries  for  the  past  month. 

The  salaries  of  teachers  for  January 
which  were  ordered  paid  amounted  to 
$312.75. 

Another  innovation  introduced  in  the 
Hintonburgh  school  is  the  decision  of 
the  board  to  pay  the  teachers,  keeping 
their  salaries  two  weeks  in  arrears.  The 
intended  efifect  of  this  change  is  that  the 
board  would  be  owing  a  teacher  for  two 
weeks  in  the  event  of  resignation  before 
the  end  of  the  term.  In  the  past  the 
teachers  have  been  paid  at  the  end  of  the 
month.  On  motion  of  Trustee  Richard- 
son, seconded  by  Trustee  Rice,  the 
teachers   will   be   paid   their   salaries   on 


the  15th  of  every  month  for  the  month 
past.  The  teachers  will  receive  their 
salaries  now  for  January,  and  will  re- 
ceive no  more  until  March  15,  when  the) 
will  be  paid  for  February. 

George  Wilson,  County  Councillor, 
who  was  requested  to  be  present,  ad- 
dressed the  board  on  the  proposed  grant 
from  the  County  Council  to  the  Hinton- 
burgh school  for  the  teaching  of  chem- 
istry and  physics  in  the  continuation 
class.  The  council  now  grants  $300  to 
the  board  and  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ment $100.  There  are  some  nine  or  ten 
pupils  in  attendance  now  and  it  is  desir- 
ous that  the  number  be  raised  to  fifteen 
before  next  year  in  order  that  the  county 
grant  may  be  assured.  The  County 
Council  proposes  to  grant  another  $50, 
making  it  $350  altogether,  on  the  under- 
standing that  no  fees  be  charged  pupils 
attending  from  outside  the  town. 

The  matter  was  discussed  by  the 
board  and  Trustee  Rice  gave  notice  of  a 
motion  to  withdraw  the  fees  now  charged 
pupils  from  outside. 

Principal  Brownlee  drew  the  atten- 
tion of  the  board  to  the  prevalence  of 
measles  in  Hintonburgh  and  its  effect 
on  the  school.  According  to  law  no  pu- 
pil is  allowed  to  attend  school  from  a 
house  containing  a  case  of  measles.  In 
cases  of  suspicion  of  danger  from  con- 
tagion, the  principal  can  compel  the  par- 
ent or  guardian  to  produce  a  certificate 
from  a  docto'-.  Air.  llrownlec  said  he 
realised  that  it  would  mean  expense  to 
several  parents  to  pay  for  the  necessary- 
fee  for  a  certificate  of  health.  But,  ow- 
inp-  to  the  prevalence  of  the  disease  in 
Hintonburgh,    he    felt   that   his    position 
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-liould  be  defined  as  he  was  anxious  that 
the  measles  should  not  spread  through 
the  school  or  be  attributed  to  negligence. 

The  board  advised  him  to  exercise 
l)recaution  and  carry  out  the  law.  The 
lioard  was  unwilling  to  assume  any  re- 
sponsibility in  the  matter. 

It  was  moved  by  Trustee  Birch,  se- 
conded bv  Trustee  Rice,  that  a  finance 


committee  composed  of  Trustees  Kice, 
OW'eil,  Richardson  and  Baker  be  ap- 
pointed.   Carried. 

It  was  moved  by  Trustee  Rice,  second- 
ed by  Trustee  Richardson,  that  Trustee 
Birch   look  after   repairs.     Carried. 

Owing  to  illness,  Francis  K.  LatiiiK-r. 
the  newly  elected  chairman,  was  unable 
to  be  present. — Ottazva  Free  Press. 


FRE1<:  KINDERGARTEN  ASSOCIATION   AlhLETS 

The    twelfth    annual    meeting    of    the  William  Roljinstjn.  A I  rs.  Chow  n  also  prc- 
Free  Kindergarten  iVssociation  was  held  sented  her  report,  which  ])roved  the  fin- 
in     the     Kindergarten     building,     Ellen  ancial  affairs  of  the  association  to  be  in 
street,  yesterday  afternoon  with  a  large  a  flourishing  condition, 
attendance  present,  E.  D.   Martin  occu- 
pying the  chair.  Mrs.  H.  H.  Chown,  the  Balance  from  last  year   $2.20!.. TT 

,,    °  ,  .-   ,,  •    ,•  rees  and  donations 922. 0.") 

able  secretary  ot  the  association,  gave  a  Mother's  meetings  . . . .  : c.  15 

brief    report    of   the   work    for   the   past  Girl's  sewing-  class  :i.r)8 

vear.  which  was  in  part,  as  follows:  Interest  on  savings  account...  2.70 

There  is  little  that  is  new  to  tell  the  Rummage  .sales  ... . 209.40 

-   •        ,  r     .^  •    ■•  r        .L     ...1  VVmnipeg  exhibition,  first  pri/.c.  .5.00 

iriends    of    the    association    about    the  Citv  council  grant 400.oo 

work  of  the  year,  every  part  having  pro-  Refund   ta.xes 150. oo 

gressed  satisfactorily.     In  regard  to  the  

regular    sessions    of    the    Kindergarten,  ^ovA    $3,969.25 

the  association  is  trying  a  new  plan,  viz..  Balance  paid  on  l)uilding $1,921.82 

an  afternoon  as  well  as  a  morning  ses-  ficneral  expenses    i,(50i.06 

sion.     They  believe  it  is  going  to  prove  "T     ^^^ 

a    success,    as    quite   a    number   of   new'  ^^^^^-^^^ 

homes   and    new   children    have   already  On  hand   $   446.37 

been   reached.      The   girls'   sewing  class 

has  been  dropped,  owing  to  this  woman-  The  president,  Mrs.  McKay,  then  read 

ly  art  being  taught  in  the  schools.     The  a    most    inspiring    address,    tracing    the 

teaching  staff  is  now  composed  of  Miss  work  of  the  past  twelve  months,  which 

Copus,  Miss  Macdonald  and  Miss  Coul-  has  gone  on  verv  quietly  since  the  last 

ter.  annual  meeting.     At  times  the  board  has 

During  the  meetings  of  the  Dominion  found    the   work    discouraging   in    some 

Educational  Association  to  AA'innipeg,  a  of  the  departments,  particularly  in  point 

reception   to  visiting  kindergartens   was  of  attendance.     It  was  thought  that  the 

held  in  the  Kindergarten  building.  well    equipped   new    building   would    be 

The  rummage  sales  are  now  held  up-  a  great  inducement  to  both  parents  and 

on  the  first  Friday  of  each  month,  and  children  :    but   apparently   it   takes    even 

are    of    great    benefit    to    the    deserving  more  than  comfortable  and  commodious 

poor.  (juarters    to    draw    humanity    to    better 

Mrs.  L'hown  closed  her  report  b\'  re-  things, 
ferring  in  feeling  tones  to  the  great  loss  Perhaps  the  most  important  feature  of 

a  sister  charity  received  during  the  year  Mrs.    ]\IcKay's    interesting    report    was 

in  the  death  of  Mrs.  W.  H.  Culver,  and  the  tracing  of  the  work  among  the  boys, 

thanking  those  who  have  so  ably  assist-  Quite   recently   they  have  established   a 

ed   the    association    in   carrying   on    the  club   anrong   themselves,   known    as   the 

work.  "Boy's  Own  Club."  with  oflficers  chosen 

In  the  absence  of  the  treasurer,   ]\Irs.  from  among  their  own  members,  under 
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the  sdpervision  of  Mr.  Reid,  a  post-gra- 
duate of  Manitoba  College.  Frequent 
meetings  of  a  varied  order  are  held ; 
usually  beginning  with  a  business  ses- 
sion, followed  by  games,  singing  or  ad- 
dresses. The  object  of  the  club,  as  set 
forth  in  the  constitution,  is  "pure  social 
enjoyment,  and  as  far  as  possible,  phy- 
sical and  mental  culture."  It  is  hoped 
that  this  early  training  may  help  in  their 
after  lives  to  turn  them  into  loyal  and 
thrifty  Canadians.  Most  of  them  come 
from  the  poorest  kind  of  homes,  and 
would  otherwise  spend  their  lives  in  the 
streets. 

Mrs.  McKay,  in  closing,  expressed 
the  hope  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant 
when  the  thinking-  men  of  our  great  c\\.\ 


will  give  the  boys  in  these  districts,  the 
environment  and  instruction  they  so 
sorely  need.  The  Kindergarten  do  wdiat 
they  can,  but  have  neither  space  nor  ap- 
paratus for  the  work  i\\2X  might  be  done. 

The  chairman  on  rising  to  speak  said 
that  as  a  business  man  he  admired  the 
way  in  which  the  affairs  of  the  associa- 
tion have  been  handled.  He  thought  the 
Free  Kindergarten  one  of  the  best  and 
most  deserving  of  our  charitable  insti- 
tutions, and  wished  the  association  all 
success  in  their  future  undertakings. 

The  report  of  the  Kindergarten  work 
and  home  visiting  was  presented  by  ]\Iiss 
Copus,  of  the  mother's  meeting,  by  Airs. 
Knechtel. — Winnipeg    Telegram. 


OF  IMPORTANCE  TO  TEACHERS— FORMATION  OF  READING 
CIRCLES  AND  INSTITUTES 


To  the    teachers  of  the  Eastern  Inspec- 
torate : — 

I  am  desirous  of  having  reading  cir- 
cles and  local  institutes  of  teachers  estab- 
lished throughout  my  inspectorate  and 
for  that  purpose  I  would  ask  the  teach- 
ers to  assemble  in  the  schoolhouses  at 
the  following  centres  on  Saturday,  Feb- 
ruary, 4th,  at  1  o'clock  p.m.,  each  to  go 
to  the  centre  which  is  nearest  his  dis- 
trict : — • 

Kingsboro,  Souris  East,  Howe  Bay, 
Bridgetown,  Cardigan  Bridge,  George- 
town, Montague,  Sturgeon,  Murray 
River,  Peake's  Station,  Webster's  Cor- 
ner, Donaldston,  Mt.  Stewart,  St.  Peter's 
Bay,  Mt.  Mary,  St.  Margaret's. 

The  'following  constitution  and  by- 
laws would,  I  think,  be  very  appropriate 
for  such  institutes  to  adopt: 

CONSTITUTION 

1.  This  Association  shall  be  known  as 
the  Teachers'  Institute  and  Reading  Cir- 
cle. 

3.  The  object  of  the  Association  shall 
be  the  mutual  improvement  of  its  mem- 
bers in  literary  and  professional  life. 

•'5.  The  officers  of  the  Association  shall 
be  a  president,  vice-president,  a  secre- 
tary who  shall  act  as  treasurer,  and   a 


corresponding  secretary.  These  officers, 
together  with  three  others  to  be  chosen 
shall  constitute  the  executive  committee 
and  the  term  of  office  of  all  shall  be  one 
year. 

4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  executive 
committee  to  m-ake  programmes,  deter- 
mine time  and  place  of  all  meetings  and 
to  do  whatever  else  may  be  necessary 
for  the  successful  working  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

5.  Any  amendments  to  this  constitu- 
tion and  by-laws  may  be  made  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  members  present  at 
any  meeting,  provided  notices  of  such 
amendment  be  given  at  a  previous  meet- 
ing. 

BY-LAWS 

1.  The  annual  mem-bership  fee  of  this 
Association  shall  be  $2.00  to  be  paid  to 
the  secretary-treasurer. 

3.  The  usual  rules  of  associations  shall 
govern  this  Association. 

3.  All  members  agree  by  signing  this 
constitution  and  by-laws  to  contribute  to 
the  success  of  the  Association  by  per- 
forming the  parts  assigned  to  them ;  to 
attend  all  meetings  possible ;  to  promote 
the  cause  of  professional  study  of  educa- 
tion to  the  best  of  their  abilitv. 


CURREXI    tA)L\  .inONAL  TOPICS 


1.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  corre- 
sponding- secretary  to  send  accounts  of 
the  proceedino-s  of  all  meetings  to  the 
local   newspapers  for  insertion  therein. 

To  keep  education  before  the  public 
is  to  cause  them  to  value  it.  The  public 
seeing  that  the  teachers  are  determined 


to  improve,  will  hold  both  them  and  their 
work  in  higher  regard. 
Yours  fraternally, 

G.  J.  AIcCoRMAC, 
Inspector  of  Schools. 
— Chariot fctozvii  Examiner. 


INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  TO  CLOSE 


llie  closing  of  the  industrial  school 
for  Indians  at  St.  Uoniface  and  the  sub- 
stitution therefor  of  three  boarding 
schools  on  the  reserves  is  under  contem- 
plation by  the  Indian  branch  of  the  de- 
partment of  the  interior,  and  the  details 
of  the  intended  exchange  are  now  being 
worked  out.  The  reason  for  the  pro- 
posed transfer  is  that  the  location  of  the 
present  school  is  considered  unsuitable, 
being  suburban,  wdiereas  farm  surround- 
ings are  found  to  be  essential  to  the  best 
success  of  the  Indian  schools.  The  date 
of  the  closing  of  the  industrial  school 
and  the  opening  of  the  boarding  schools 
on  the  reserves  has  not  yet  been  deter- 
mined, but  the  change  will  probably  take 
place  about  the  beginning  of  spring. 

The  industrial  school  at  St.  Boniface 
has  been  in  operation  about  15  years, 
and  has  been  mider  the  direction  of  the 
Oblate  Fathers,  being  supported  by  the 
grant  made  by  the  Dominion  govern- 
ment on  a  per  capita  basis.     It  is  one  of 


some  ten  schools  of  simihrr  character  in 
various  j^arts  of  the  west,  similarly  sup- 
])orted. 

The  locations  of  the  three  boarding 
schools  that  are  to  be  substituted  have 
not  yet  been  definitely  determ'ined,  but 
the  schools  will  be  on  the  reserves  and 
will  be  of  the  same  religious  denomina- 
tion as  the  one  that  is  to  be  closed.  They 
will  also  be  supported  out  of  the  Domin- 
ion grant,  but  will  receive  diminished 
appropriations.  Being  smaller  institu- 
tions the  work  with  the  pupils  will  be 
more  personal  in  character,  and  the  di- 
vision will  give  the  advantages  to  a 
larger  area,  and  it  is  believed  that  the 
objects  sought  will  be  better  served  by 
ir.aking  the  change. 

The  building  now  used  by  the  indus- 
trial school  was  erected  by  the  Oblate 
I'athers  for  that  purpose,  and  after  the 
change  is  carried  out  wdll  be  devoted  to 
other  purposes  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church. — Winnipci;^  Telegram. 


SEPARATE  SCHOOLS  FOR  MANITOBA  AND  THE  NORTH-WEST 

TERRITORIES 


The  Catholic  clergy  of  the  Territories 
who  are  almost  entirely  composed  of 
secular  priests  trained  at  the  Montreal 
Seminary,  or  priests  of  the  Oblate  Or- 
der, wdiich  has  its  headquarters  in  this 
city,  will  take  the  stand  that  there  must 
be  separate  schools  in  the  new  provinces. 

The  influence  that  the  clergy  here 
have  over  the  younger  clergy  in  the 
West  renders  it  possible  to  secure  the 
exact  attitude  of  the  latter,  which  was 
made  plain  by  a  m-ember  of  the  Oblate 


Order  wdio  has  been  serving  in  the  West, 
and  who  said  to-day  that  it  was  at  the 
expressed  desire  of  His  Holiness  the 
Pope  that  straight  Separate  schools 
would  be  exacted. 

He  said  that  nothing  would  be  left 
undone  to  have  a  distinct  understanding 
from  the  start  in  the  new  provinces. 
There  were  quite  a  number  of  Catholic 
parishes  in  the  Territories,  and  the  first 
missionaries  who  had  gone  to  work 
among  the  Metis  were  Catholic  clergy- 
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men  and  members  of  the  Oblate  Order. 

The  Canadian  bishops,  who  are  ahnost 

controlled    by    the    large    representation 

from    the    Province    of    Quebec,    expect 


they  will  have  the  support  of  the  Laurier 
government  in  their  endeavour  to  secure 
the  Separate  Schools. — London  Free 
Press. 


AX    EDUCATIONAL   ASSOCIATION  FOR  \TCTORIA  COUNTY 


Last  year  the  teachers  of  East  Vic- 
toria Teachers'  Association  in  convention 
assembled  in  Lindsay,  telephoned  the 
West  Victoria  teachers  assembled  in 
convention  at  Woodville,  and  asked  them 
to  consider  the  question  of  a  joint  con- 
A^ention  for  the  present  year.  This  com- 
munication was  received  favourably,  and 
the  union  idea  was  further  advanced  at 
a  meeting  of  representatives  of  teachers, 
inspectors  and  trustees,  held  in  Lindsay 
in  December. 

The  last  meeting  of  the  Executive  of 
West  Victoria  Teachers  was  at  the  Pub- 
lic Library  in  Lindsay,  and.  after  pre- 
liminary business  had  been  disposed  of 
a  resolution  favourable  to  a  Union  Con- 
vention was  passed.  In  the  afternoon 
the  Executive  of  the  two  inspectorates, 
the  inspectors,  Newton  Smale  and  Dr. 
W'ood  met  in  the  Y.M.C.A.  rooms,  and 


as  a  result  a  union  convention  will  be 
held  on  the  23nd  and  23rd  of  May. 

It  is  proposed  to  have  at  this  conven- 
tion, in  addition  to  the  teachers  of  the 
county,  the  trustees  and  others  inter- 
ested in  the  cause  of  education.  A  com- 
mittee was  appointed  consisting  of 
teachers,  inspectors  and  trustees,  to  ar- 
range a  suitable  programme  for  the 
meeting.  Prominent  educationists  and 
trustees  will  be  present  and  it  is  hoped 
that  a  permanent  Educational  Associa- 
tion for  the  county  will  be  formed.  No 
doubt  there  is  nnich  good  work  which 
such  a  body  can  accomplish. 

Mr.  T.  C.  Birchard,  was  selected  to 
act  as  secretary  to  the  West  Victoria 
Teachers'  Association,  Mr.  Mark,  the 
former  secretary,  having  left  the  jm-q- 
fession. — Lindsax  Weekly  Post. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


How  Nature  Study  Should  be  Taught. 
By  Edward  Bigelow,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 
•.^03  pages.  $1.00.  New  York:  Hinds, 
Noble  and  Eldredge. 

On  the  pedagogics  of  Nature  Study, 
readers  now  may  consult,  in  addition  tu 
the  two  Canadian  books  published  by 
Copp,  Clark  Co.  and  Morang  &  Co.,  the 
five  American  ones  by  Scott,  Hodge,  Bai- 
ley, Munson  and  Bigelow.  Each  of  these 
books  has  its  own  point  of  view;  that 
of  "How  Nature  Study  Should  be 
Taught"  is  that  the  primary  purpose  of 
the  subject  is  the  development  of  a  love 
of  nature.  As  Dr.  Gordy  says  in  the 
introduction.  Dr.  Bigelow  never  tires  of 
insisting  upon  the  difference  between 
elementary  science  and  Nature  Study. 

l-'or  any  one  who  tries  it  is  easy  to  dis- 
tinguish nature  study  from  information 
about  natural  objects,  but  it  is  more  dif- 
ficult to  draw  the  line  between  Nature 
Study  and  elementary  science.  One  often 
hears  certain  lessons  in  our  readers,  e.g., 
the  lessons  on  "The  Leaf,"  "The 
Flower,"  "The  Fruit,"  in  the  Ontario 
Second  Reader,  referred  to  as  nature 
study  lessons.  Dr.  Stevenson  condemns 
these  lessons  from  one  point  of  view 
("The  Study  of  Literature,"  p.  24),  Dr. 
l')igelow  would  condemn  them  from  an- 
other. His  argument  is  that  the  teacher 
should  guide  the  pupils  to  study  plants, 
not  parts  of  plants.  The  beauty  of  the 
flower  should  be  an  attraction  to  the 
study  of  the  personality  of  the  plant  just 
as  a  beautiful  face  wins  us,  not  to  the 
face  alone,  but  to  the  individuality  of  the 
possessor.  He  claims  that  Tennyson's 
attitude  in  "Flower  in  the  crannied 
wall"  is  the  nature  study  attitude.  But 
too  often  that  of  the  pupil  and  teacher 
is : 

■'Flower   in   the   crannied   wall, 
I   pluck  you  from  your  crannies, 
Pull  to  pieces  all  your  parts, 
Fittle  flower. 
Pistils  and  stamens  and  pollen,  etc. 

and  learn  theif  number,  arrangement 
and  function.  This  is  not  nature  study, 
according  to  Dr.  P>igelow"s  view. 


Inspectors  will  be  inlercsled  in  the 
tests  of  proficiency  in  nature  study  that 
he  proposes.  He  doesn't  ask  "What 
does  the  pupil  know  of  this  or  tliat  ob- 
ject?" but  such  questions  as  "What 
IxDoks  do  you  like  to  read?"  "How  do 
you  enjoy  a  trip  through  the  ravine?" 
"When  rambling  through  the  woods,  to 
which  do  you  pay  more  attention,  the 
birds  or  wild  flowers?"  The  pupil's  aj)- 
preciation  is  to  be  the  measure  of  the 
teacher's  success.  He  presses  home  a 
timely  warning  against  mistaking  a 
name  for  the  reality — against  substitut- 
ing certain  so-called  correlations  of  Na- 
ture Study  for  the  thing  itself.  Work 
exhibited  to  show  what  a  certain  school 
was  doing  in  Nature  Study  consisted  of 
pretty  water  colours  of  natural  oljjects 
made  from  copies  and  verbal  descriptions, 
in  part  from  m-emory,  beautiful  draw- 
ings, neat  writing,  correct  language — 
but  it  was  mis-nam-ed  nature  work.  "The 
mere  drawing  of  natural  objects  and 
writing  about  them  even  from  the  ob- 
jects themselves,  is  not  necessarily  "Na- 
ture Study."  "Nature  Study  is  emotional 
as  science  is  intellectual." 

The  intellect  plays  a  more  important 
part  in  the  normal  development  of  the 
emotions  than  Dr.  Bigelow  seems  to 
allow  it.  The  trinity  ot  the  intellect, 
emotions  and  will  is  after  all  a  unity,  no 
part  of  which  can  be  properly  educated 
without  in  some  degree  afifecting  the 
others.  In  working  out  his  method, 
the  author's  ground  is  that  as  the  teacher 
nvust  train  the  pupil's  intellect  through 
his  own  intellect  so  must  he  train  the 
emotions  through  his  own  emotions.  To 
quote  his  words:  "Do  not  talk  to  yoiir 
pupil  about  the  lovableness  of  nature  if 
vou  have  not  the  genuine  article  in  your 
own  heart."  Bearing  in  mind  the  intro- 
ducer's caution  that  die  ideal  training  is 
not  one  of  the  heart  by  itself,  and  of  the 
head  by  itself  but  of  the  two  in  judicial 
conjunction,  any  teacher  will  find  a  well 
of  helpful  inspiration  and  much  wise 
direction  in  Dr.  Bigelow's  book. 

John  Dearxess. 
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A  First  Year  French  Writer.  By  G.  H. 
Wade,  M.A.,  containing  exercise  les- 
sons and  vocabulary;  184  pages.  Lon- 
don: Rivingtons,  1903. 

This  little  red  volume  reverses  the 
usual  order  of  things  and  puts  exercises 
first  and  rules  last.  The  first  eighty 
pages  contain  two  sets  of  exercises  based 
on  the  rules  and  vocabularies  given  in 
the  second  part.  The  second  part,  al- 
though containing  many  grammatical 
rules,  nevertheless  does  not  take  the  place 
of  a  French  grammar,  and  specific  re- 
ferences are  made  to  the  Wellington 
French  Grammar  and  to  Somervi lie's 
French  Grammar,  though  of  course  any 
grammar  may  be  used  to  equal  advan- 
tage. Each  separate  writing  exercise 
has  its  separate  set  of  rules  and  vocabu- 
lary. If  used  in  connection  with  a  good 
grammar  this  book  should  prove  a  valu- 
able aid  in  writing  French,  providing  as 
it  does  so  m-any  and  varied  sentences  for 
the  application  of  each  rule.  The  rules 
themselves  are  excellent  so  far  as  they 
go.  elucidating  the  various  knotty  gram- 
matical problems,  also  giving  very  full 
conjugations  of  the  regular  and  irregu- 
lar verbs.  Contrary  to  the  present  divi- 
sion of  regular  verbs  into  three  conjuga- 
tions— er-is-re — Mr.  Wade  returns  to 
the  old  number  of  four — er-ir-oir-re.  A 
General  Vocabulary  and  an  Alphabetical 
Index  are  added  to  form  a  very  complete 
whole. 

Easy  French — A  Reader  for  Beginners; 
with  word-lists,  questionnaire,  exer- 
cises and  vocabulary.  By  Wm.  B. 
Snow  and  Charles  P.  Lebon.  152 
pages.  Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co., 
1903. 

Under  the  alluring  title  of  "Easy 
French"  is  a  little  book  in  a  neat  dark 
green  cover  which  really  fulfills  the  fair 
promise  it  makes.  It  begins  with  the 
simplest  possible  sentences,  confining  the 
verb  forms  to  the  present  indicative  in 
the  first  few  extracts.  Gradually  other 
verb  forms  are  introduced  and  the  voca- 
bulary becomes  more  varied.  The  first 
three  extracts  are  merely  sentences  put 
together  on  known  words,  but  beginning 
with  the  fourth — a  pretty  little  fairy  tale 


— the  selections  are  interesting  and  writ- 
ten in  a  clear  and  facile  style.  Among 
the  stories  might  be  m-entioned  "Pouci- 
net" — a  new  rendition  of  the  old  familiar 
"Tom  Thumb"— "Le  Pere  Maugreant" 
— a  very  delightful  and  humourous  little 
allegory — and  "Alnaschai — our  well- 
known  "Don't  count  your  chickens  be- 
fore they  are  hatched,"  in  Eastern  dress. 
The  book  contains  also  a  valuable  set  of 
exercises  both  in  French  and  English,  or 
rather  sets  of  questions  in  French  to  be 
answered  in  the  same,  and  sets  of  Eng- 
lish sentences  to  be  translated.  There 
is  also  a  very  complete  vocabulary,  and 
several  pages  devoted  to  irregular  verbs 
and  grammatical  rules.  The  editors 
themselves  say  of  it:  "In  offering  this 
little  book,  we  are  aware  that  it  will  not 
fully  satisfy  the  requirements  of  those 
who  adopt  completely  the  views  of  any 
of  the  leading  methods.  In  reply  to 
possible  criticisms,  we  can  only  answer, 
that  in  the  light  of  our  experience  we 
have  tried  to  make  a  book  suited  to  the 
needs  of  our  pupils,  who  are  doubtless 
fairly   representative  of  many  others." 

Picciola.  By  X.  B.  Saintine,  abridged 
and  edited  with  notes  and  vocabulary 
by  O.  B.  Super.  8vo.,  cloth.  222 
pages.  Boston :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co., 
1903. 

The  front  picture  alone  of  this  daint}^ 
little  volume  is  enough  to  charm-  any 
French  scholar  into  reading  the  pathetic 
story  in  which  is  so  touchingly  narrated 
the  story  of  months  spent  in  prison  by  a 
young  French  count  during  the  reign  of 
Napoleon  and  Josephine.  Depicting  as 
it  does  the  prisoner  on  his  knees  on  the 
hard  paving-stones  of  the  small  prison 
court,  carefully,  if  unskillfully,  erecting 
a  fence  around  his  beloved  flower,  while 
in  the  background,  behind  a  barred  win- 
dow, is  dimly  shown  the  figure  of  the 
young  girl  who  later  plays  such  a  part 
in  his  life's  history,  it  inspires  us  with  a 
desire  to  know  more  about  the  hero. 

Picciola  is  by  far  the  most  popular  of 
Saintine's  works,  having  gained  the 
"Montyon"  prize  from  the  French  Aca- 
demy as  a  book  calculated  to  promote 
morality  and  religion.  On  account  of  its 
pure  and  simple  style  it  is  well  adapted 
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to  reading  in  elementary  classes,  for 
whose  use,  also,  an  excellent  vocabulary 
and  splendid  notes  have  been  added. 
Without  giving  a  resume  of  the  book 
we  might  just  call  attention  to  a  few  of 
the  many  interesting  and  excellent  pas- 
sages it  contains.  The  pages  describing 
his  discoveries  in  the  world  of  nature  as 
represented  by  Picciola  are  indescril)ably 
touching.  His  reveries  and  dreams,  when 
seated  on  his  rude,  self-made  bench  be- 
side his  darling  plant,  exercise  peculiar 
influence  over  the  reader.  And  then  the 
])art  where  the  prisoner  is  condemned 
to  solitary  confinement,  and  his  flower 
to  death.  As  the  heart-broken  captive 
crosses  the  yard  to  his  dungeon,  and  the 
really  tender-hearted  though  outwardly 
stern  and  law-abiding  jailer,  after  many 
hesitations  and  delays,  is  actually  on  his 
knees,  rooting  up  the  poor  little  dying 
plant,  the  reader's  anxiety  grows  with 
the  moving  scene.  And  when,  as  the 
man's  hands  are  clasped  around  the  fra- 
gile stalk  to  destroy  it,  the  proud  count 
so  far  forgets  his  pride  as  to  implore 
life  for  it,  the  sympathetic  and  imagina- 
tive reader  feels  his  or  her  heart  wrung, 
and  it  is  with  great  relief  that  the  ad- 
vent is  hailed  of  a  messenger  from 
Xapoleon  with  a  reprieve  for  both  man 
and  plant. 


The  book  itself  is  published  in  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.'s  usual  simple  and  dainty 
style,  and  in  printing,  paper  and  ar- 
rangement it  is  all  that  could  be  desired. 

Laura  E.  Sparijxc;. 

Wesley  College,  Winnipeg. 

Lives  and  Stories  Worth  Rcnicinbering. 
\\y  (ikAcii  KuPFER,  M.A.  208  pages; 
illustrated.  IJoston :  American  iJook 
Company. 

Stories  of  Great  Artists.  By  Olive  B. 
HoRNE  and  Katiirine  L.  Scobev.  157 
pages;  illustrated.  Boston:  American 
Book  Company. 

These  are  two  additions  to  the  "Eclec- 
tic School  Readings."  The  first  is  a  col- 
lection of  hero-stories  from  history  and 
fiction,  suited  to  the  attainments  of  our 
3rd  and  4th  Forms  (oth  to  7th  grades). 

A  rapidly  increasing  number  of  teach- 
ers are  decorating  their  school- rooms, 
with  reproductions  of  the  masterpieces 
of  art,  and  also  using  such  pictures  for 
language  and  art  studies.  Such  teachers 
will  welcome  Home  and  Scobey's  stories 
of  the  great  nvasters.  The  book  lacks 
an  index. 
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The  movement  to  increase  the  endow- 
m-ent  of  Queen's  University  by  half  a 
milhon  dollars  took  the  form  of  substan- 
tial subscriptions  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  Queen's  Alumni  Association's  din- 
ner recently.  Two  subscriptions  of 
$5,000  each  were  made  by  Toronto  mem- 
bers of  the  association,  both  of  whom 
are  trustees  of  the  university.  Principal 
Gordon  made  the  announcement  that  an- 
other citizen  of  Toronto,  whose  name 
was  withheld  from  publication,  had 
pledged  support  of  an  assistant  profes- 
sorship in  the  university  at  $1,300  a 
year,  and  had  paid  the  first  year's  salary. 
A  special  committee  of  alumni  was  ap- 
pointed, whose  duty  it  will  be  to  can- 
vass every  alumnus  in  Toronto  of  what- 
ever church  relation,  in  advance  of  a 
systematic  canvass  in  every  Presbyterian 
church  in  the  city.  A  handsome  list  of 
subscriptions  was  made  by  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Alumni  Association,  ranging 
from  $500  to  $50. 

Rev.  Dr.  Milligan  presided  over  the 
gathering. 

Principal  Gordon  said  he  had  been 
busily  engaged  in  a  campaign  of  infor- 
mation rather  than  a  campaign  for  con- 
tributions. The  time  had  come,  however, 
when  substantial  fruit  should  be  looked 
for.  He  would  regard  the  larger  num- 
ber of  those  who  gave,  even  though  the 
sums  be  small,  as  representing  the 
greater  wealth  of  the  university — a 
wealth  of  affection  and  devoted  loyalty 
to  its  sons  and  daughters. 

The  Principal  urged  that  there  was 
need  of  the  greatest  activity  in  canvass- 
ing, for  the  very  reason  that  there  was 
now  no  man  engaged  in  the  campaign 
who  would  compare  with  the  late  Prin- 
cipal Grant  in  that  kind  of  work.  Yet 
it  was  known  to  those  associated  with 
him  in  that  last  campaign  for  funds  that 
his  exceptional  ability  was  taxed  to  the 
iittermost.  The  absence  of  a  grant, 
therefore,  threw  the  onus  of  responsi- 
bility on  the  shoulders  of  the  nvany 
friends  of  Queen's. 

The  Principal  was  persuaded  that 
there  was  no  difficultv  in  the  wav  which 


could  not  be  overcome  by  a  general  and 
united  effort.  The  subscriptions  might 
be  paid  at  once  or  scattered  over  a  period 
of  three  years.  Everyone  paying  SlOO 
will  be  entitled  to  nominate  a  student  to 
exemption  from  class  fees  in  arts  during" 
the  four  years  of  his  course.  The  same 
privilege  would  be  possessed  by  the 
giver  of  $500  throughout  his  life. 

Rev.  Alfred  Gaudier,  M.A.,  secretary 
of  the  special  committee,  said  that  while 
the  bulk  of  the  subscriptions  were  ex- 
pected from  the  Presbyterian  church, 
he  was  sure  that  help  would  come  from 
quarters  that  had  hitherto  given  no  help. 
No  people,  he  believed,  had  ever  shown 
their  faith  by  their  works  more  than  the 
friends  of  Queen's.  No  institution  in 
Ontario  could  tell  of  so  many  gifts  re- 
ceived or  so  much  of  self-sacritice  as 
those  given  to  Queen's  University.  Such 
an  example  would  surely  awaken  a  re- 
sponse in  all  the  graduates  and  friends. 

The  real  worth  of  the  university  and 
its  general  efffciency  were  shown  by  the 
attendance  of  over  900  students.  It 
could  truthfully  be  said  that  no  similar 
institution  had  accomplished  so  much 
with  so  little  expenditure.  Every  dollar 
invested  in  this  endowment  would  pro- 
duce good  results. 

So  far  as  the  Provincial  University 
was  concerned,  Mr.  Gaudier  continued, 
it  was  apparent  that  Toronto  would  re- 
main the  educational  centre  of  Ontario. 
But  he  was  of  opinion  that  nothing  could 
be  done  that  would  maintain  the  etff- 
ciency  of  the  University  of  Toronto  more 
than  the  continued  existence  of  a  separ- 
ate institution  entirely  removed  fronit 
government  control  and  political  influ- 
ence. Such  an  institution  would  act 
both  as  a  corrective  and  a  stimulus  to 
the  Provincial  University.  Queen's 
ought  therefore  to  be  retained  as  inde- 
pendent, and  yet  be  maintained  in  efifi- 
ciency.  The  best  equipped  universities 
in  the  United  States  were  not  the  State 
institutions,  but  those  that  were  inde- 
pendent, and  while  we  had  not  3^et  come 
to  that  time  in  Canada,  he  believed  it 
would  snon  come  to  pass. 
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Other  members  who  spoke  were :  Rev. 
John  Neil,  D.D. ;  Rev.  Alex.  Mac- 
gillivrav ;  Rev.  E.  D.  McLaren, 
D.D.;  Mr.  J.  J.  Harpell,  B.A. ;  Mr.  A. 
H.  Batcn,  B.A. ;  and  Mr.  G.  F.  Macdon- 
nell,  B.A. — The  Toronto  Globe. 

Resolved  that  the  disfranchisement  of 
all  government  employees  would  be  more 
in  the  interest  of  Canada  than  the  present 
system,  was  the  subject  of  the  intercol- 
legiate debate  held  recently  at  St. 
John's  College.  The  contest  was  be- 
tween Wesley  and  Manitoba  speakers. 
A.  N.  Daykin  and  L.  T.  McKim  repre- 
sented Wesley  and  upheld  the  afifirma- 
tive,  while  J.  W^  Stevenson  and  T.  A. 
Broadfoot,  B.A.,  looked  after  the  case 
for  the  negative.  The  affair  took  place 
in  the  schoolhouse  at  St.  Johns,  which 
was  crowded  to  the  doors.  The  judges 
for  the  evening  were  H.  W.  Whitla,  the 
Rev.  Canon  Murray  and  D.  M.  Duncan. 

Mr.  Daykin  opened  the  debate  for 
Wesley  and  showed  that  the  spoils  sys- 
tem; w'ould  be  destroyed  by  disfranchis- 
ing the  employees  of  the  government. 
Representative  government  was  impos- 
sible so  long  as  a  large  army  of  civil  ser- 
vants possessed  the  franchise  and  could 
be  manipulated  by  parties. 

J.  \\'.  Stevenson  made  a  neat  speech 
in  support  of  the  negative  and  empha- 
sized the  large  number  of  citizens  who 
would  lose  their  votes  were  the  measure 
proposed  put  in  force.  The  franchise 
was  a  sacred  thing  and  must  not  be  tam- 
pered with  rashly. 

Mr.  McKim  contended  that  represent- 
ative government  would  be  better  served 
by  taking  the  power  to  vote  from  the 
civil  servants  than  by  allowing  them  the 
rights  of  the  franchise.  The  measure 
would  benefit  the  employees  themselves 
by  making  it  unprofitable  for  parties  to 
meddle  with  the  civil  service. 

Mr.  Broadfoot  thought  that  better 
ways  of  remedying  the  evil  w^ere  avail- 
able and  that  such  a  radical  step  as  dis- 
franchising all  civil  employees  should 
not  be  taken.  The  destiny  of  the  gov- 
ernment was  to  take  up  many  new  de- 
partments of  the  national  life  and  an  ex- 
tended civil  service  would  increase  the 
luimber  of  those  to  suffer  from  the  pro- 
posed measure. 


Both  leaders  made  good  replies  and 
then  the  case  went  before  the  judges, 
who  decided  in  favor  oi  the  affirmative. 
: — \\ "iiDupci:;  Tclc;^raui. 

The  Easter  term  of  Alberlu  Ctjllege 
opened  January  o.  Quite  a  number  of 
new  students  registered  and  the  total 
registration  up  to  the  end  of  January- 
was  IK).  Every  available  r(xjm  in  tlie 
building  is  taken  except  one  and  the 
half  of  another. 

The  growth  of  the  work  indicates  that 
some  additions  to  the  staff'  will  be  neces- 
sary within  the  near  future. 

The  staff"  of  Alberta  College  as  now 
composed  consists  of: 

J.  H.  Riddell,  B.A.,  Principal  and 
Professor  of  Classics. 

C.  E.  Race,  B.A.,  Lecturer  in  mathe- 
matics and  bookkeeping. 

Miss  Bessie  XichoUs,  15. A.,  l>ecturer 
in  English,  h'rench,  German  and  His- 
tory. 

W.  H.  Fletcher,  ALA.,  Lecturer  in  Sci- 
ence and  Stenography. 

Mr.  Fletcher  is  a  gold  medallist  in 
Science    from    Queen's    Cniversity. 

Rev.  C.  PL  Huestis,  ALA.,  of  Mount 
Allison  Cniversity,  is  Lecturer  in  Phil- 
osophy and  Logic. 

In  the  music  department,  Mr.  Percy 
S.  Hook  is  director  and  teacher  of  piano. 
With  Mr.  Hook  is  associated  Miss  Bea- 
trice Crawford,,  Aliss  Ethel  Webster  in 
vocal,  Aliss  Edith  Webster  in  violin  in- 
struction, AP-.  Will  G.  Plowright  in  the 
mandolin  and  guitar  and  APss  Edith 
Bellamy  in  instruction  in  elocution  and 
physical  culture. 

Alberta  College  off'ers  better  advan- 
tages than  any  other  similar  institution 
west  of  Toronto.  The  college  combines 
the  departments  of  arts,  niiisic  and  busi- 
ness all  under  one  management.  Excel- 
lent provision  is  made  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  both  young  women  and  young 
men  under  influences  which  tend  to  cul- 
tivate the  finest  tastes  and  noblest  am- 
bitions. No  other  institution  approaches 
so  near  the  ideal  of  a  home  life  for  stu- 
dents, and  no  place  in  all  this  western 
country  can  a  young  lad\'  who  wishes 
to  get  a  business  or  arts  training  find  a 
better  residence  or  a  home. — Edmonton 
Weekly  Journal. 
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On  the  evening  of  January  25th  the 
teachers  of  the  Macdonald  ConsoHdated 
Rural  School  held  an  At-Home  for  the 
parents  of  the  section,  of  whom-  175  re- 
sponded to  the  invitations.  When  it  is 
stated  that  less  than  200  invitations  were 
sent  out,  the  notable  response  ghows 
what  an  interest  the  people  of  the  dis- 
trict are  taking  in  this  new  movement. 

The  object  the  teachers  had  in  hav- 
ing this  At-Home  was  to  get  acquainted 
with  the  parents  who  also  get  acquainted 
with  each  other.  What  is  wanted  in 
rural  schools  is  to  interest  the  parents 
in  the  education  of  their  children  and 
thus  make  it  more  interesting  for  the 
child  and  nmch  pleasanter  for  the  teach- 
er. Every  one  seemed  highly  pleaased 
with  the  evening's  entertainment,  and 
the  working  of  the  school  in  general. 

Prof.  Robertson,  who  has  had  charge 
of  the  organisation  of  the  Macdonald 
schools,  was  present.  He  gave  a  short 
account  of  a  similar  school  at  Middleton 
N.S.,  which  has  been  in  operation  about 
a  year  and  a  half.  The  attendance  of 
the  Middleton  school  in  that  time  had 
increased  103  per  cent.,  and  was  giving 
the  best  satisfaction. 

As  far  as  the  school  here  is  concerned, 
in  November  there  was  an  increase  of 
attendance  over  the  district  schools  of 
72  per  cent.,  and  during  December  an 
increase  of  82  per  cent. 

Prof.  Robertson,  Principal  Hotso'n  and 
staff,  and  the  trustees  are  to  be  highly 
congratulated  on  the  success  of  the 
school  in  general. — Guclph  Weekly  Mer- 
cury and  Advertiser. 

Under  the  new  scheme  established  by 
the  University  of  London,  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  take  a  "railway"  degree,  one  of 
the  specialising  subjects  of  the  new  cur- 
riculum of  the  university  for  a  science 
degree  being  "transport." 

The  scheme  has  had  the  co-operation 
of  the  leading  railway  companies.  For 
some  years  past  these  companies  have 
paid  fees  for  certain  of  their  employees 
to  attend  the  lectures  at  the  London 
School  of  Economics.  They  selected  the 
most  promising  of  the  younger*  members 
of  their  staff  for  this  purpose,  and  found 
that  after  a  course  of  lectures,  these  em- 
ployees were  of  increased  value  to  them. 


Now,  six  of  the  leading  railways,  the 
L.  and  N.W.R.,  the  G.W.R.,  the  G.N.R., 
the  N.E.R.,  and  the  L.  and  S.W.R.,  have 
combined,  and  arranged  with  the  authori- 
ties to  make  a  grant  of  £900  per  annum 
for  three  years  to  establish  a  co-ordi- 
nated course  of  lectures  on  railway  trans- 
port. In  return  for  this,  the  companies 
have  each  the  privilege  of  sending  a  cer- 
tain number  of  employees  to  the 
lectures  free  of  charge.  At  the  end  of 
this  course  the  student  can  proceed  to 
take  a  B.Sc.  degree,  mainly  on  his  rail- 
way knowledge. 

A  committee  of  governors  on  railway 
subjects  has  been  appointed  and  a  course 
of   lectures   arranged. — Montreal   Star. 

The  largest  wom-an's  college  in  the 
world  is  the  Royal  Holloway  College  in 
Great  Britain,  opened  eighteen  years  ago 
by  our  late  beloved  Queen  Victoria.  It 
was  founded  by  Thomas  Holloway,  but 
it  was  Mrs.  Holloway  who  was  the  in- 
spiration of  her  husband's  gift.  The 
college  buildings  and  equipment  cost 
about  four  million  dollars,  and  the 
grounds  comprise  ninety-six  acres,  in  the 
county  of  Surrey.  The  scientific  labor- 
atories and  their  equipments  are  the 
equal  of  the  best  in  England.  The  li- 
brary is  a  notable  one,  a  special  feature 
being  a  representative  collection  of 
French  and  German  books,  no  great 
author  of  either  nation  being  unrepre- 
sented. The  picture-gallery  is  also  wide- 
ly known. 

The  college  is  strictly  non-sectarian, 
l)ut  the  atmosphere  is  that  of  a  Christian 
household,  every  effort  being  made  to 
impress  the  girls  with  their  responsibili- 
ties as  Christians.  The  health  of  the 
students  is  carefully  looked  to,  and  much 
attention  given  to  the  outdoor  recreation. 
To  stimulate  an  intelligent  interest  in 
nature,  there  are  even  garden  plots  set 
apart  for  the  girls  to  cultivate  as  they 
please. — Onward. 

W.  J.  Sykes,  B.A.,  of  the  Ottawa  Col- 
legiate Institute,  lectured  on  the  after- 
noon of  January  31,  in  the  Normal 
School  on  Shakespeare's  "Henry  IV."  He 
described  this  play  as  one  of  the  most 
interesting  from  the  student's  standpoint, 
though  it  is  a  drama  rarely  presented  on 
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the  stage.  Mr.  Sykes  treated  the  seve- 
ral characters,  The  King",  Hotspur,  Hal, 
Glendower  and  Falstaff  and  others  in  a 
n?anncr  which  showed  careful  analysis 
of  these  creations.  None  of  the  char- 
acters were  sublime,  he  said,  but  the 
play  so  abounded  in  vitality  that  it  con- 
tinued to  charm  readers.  The  most  no- 
table trait  of  the  immortal  Falstaff  was 
his  nimble  intellect  and  propensity  for 
lying  that  was  not  malicious.  The  play 
he  regarded  as  inseparably  belonging  to 
a  series  of  four,  Richard  H,  part  1  of 
Henry  IV,  part  H  of  Henry  IV  and 
Henry  V. — Oftazva  Free  Press. 

A  new  consolidated  school  to  be  open- 
eded  next  autumn  is  being  erected  be- 
tween the  towns  of  Albert  and  Riverside, 
N.B.  The  school  will  have  the  support 
of  five  districts :  Albert,  Riverside,  Ches- 
ter, Beaver  Brook  and  Midway.  Two 
vans  will  be  supplied  to  convey  pupils  not 
within  walking  distance.  235  pupils  are 
expected  and  the  school  will  open  with  a 
staff  of  six  teachers. 

Hon.  A.  R.  McClelan  has  donated  $5,- 
000  to  the  erection  of  the  new  school. 

Agitation  for  a  school  at  this  point 
has  extended  over  a  period  of  several 
years.  The  movement  at  first  was  to 
secure  the  McDonald  school  for  the  pro- 
vince, but  the  adjacent  districts  were  at 
that  time  unwilling  to  amalgamate.  Since 
then  a  generally  favourable  attitude  to- 
wards consolidation  has  rapidly  grown 
up  and  has  resuted  in  the  school  at  Riv- 
erside. 

The  Queen's  University  Journal  for 
January  16th  is  devoted  to  a  picture  of 
Queen's  as  it  is  to-day.  It  has  been 
named  "The  Endowment  Number,"  and 
its  object  is  to  present  to  those  beyond 
its  usual  constituency  a  comprehensive 
representation  of  the  work  of  the  Uni- 
versity at  the  present  time.  A  short 
time  ago  the  General  Assembly,  speaking 
for  the  Presbyterian  Church,  urged  the 
college  authorities  to  initiate  a  move- 
ment in  securing  an  additional  endow- 
m-ent  of  half  a  million  dollars.  "The 
Endowment  Number"  proposes  to  give 
the  fullest  possible  information  to  all 
who  might  be  expected  to  take  an  inter- 


est in  this  movement.  The  number  is  an 
exceedingly  creditable  one,  full  of  in- 
terest and  information  and  \\(.-ll  illu- 
strated. 

The  University  of  -Ottawa  has  pub- 
lished a  very  interesting  little  booklet 
of  views  illustrating  the  proposed  re- 
storation of  that  part  of  the  University 
destroyed  by  fire  on  December  2,  l!tO;5. 
It  will  be  remem-bered  what  general  re- 
gret was  expressed  for  this  misfortune 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  colleges 
throughout  Canada  combined  to  make 
the  loss  as  light  as  possible. 

The  little  booklet  contains  also  pic- 
tures of  the  ruins  and  of  those  devoted 
men  whose  lives  were  lost  in  the  fire. 

The  publication  is  one  which  ought 
to  aid  in  enlisting  the  sympathv  of  all 
friends  of  education. 

The  bill  dealing  with  the  Royal  Mili- 
tary College,  which  Sir  I'rederick  Bor- 
den will  introduce,  will  abolish  the  pre- 
sent limitation  that  the  amount  paid  in 
salaries  shall  not  exceed  $20,000.  The 
bill  will  require  the  board  of  examiners 
in  each  military  district  to  conduct  the 
examinations  for  admission  to  the  Royal 
?\Iilitary  College,  instead  of  merely  su- 
pervising them.  It  is  also  proposed  to 
grant  pensions  to  four  of  the  subordinate 
military  officials  of  the  college,  placing 
them  on  the  same  footing  as  the  rest  of 
the  permanent  force. 

The  year  book  of  the  German  univer- 
sities, just  published,  makes  it  clear  that 
Berlin  University  is  the  most  numerous- 
ly attended  seat  of  learning  in  the  world. 
It  contains  7,77-1  matriculated  and  1,330 
non-matriculated  students.  The  philoso- 
phical faculty,  embracing  philology  and 
natural  sciences,  numbers  3,572  students 
— medicine,  1,111;  law,  2,756,  and  the- 
olog}^  despite  the  eminence  of  its  pro- 
fessors, only  335.  America  sends  123 
students,  Africa  8,  Australia  3  and  Asia 
37. 

Mr.  AVUliam  Wilkinson,  M.A..  In- 
spector of  Public  Schools  for  the  city  of 
Brantford,  dropped  dead  at  his  home  on 
Thursday,  February  2. 
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The  second  annual  undergraduate  din- 
ner of  Wycliffe  College  was  held  Janu- 
ary 2?th  in  the  College  dining-room. 
The  function  was  a  very  successful  one 
and  included  speeches  by  Hon,  S.  H. 
Blake,  the  Bishop  of  Toronto,  Principal 
Sheraton,  Chief  Justice  Moss,  Principal 
Hutton,  Prof.  Wrong,  Dr.  Hoyles,  Can- 
on Cody  and  Canon  Dixon. 

The  Rhodes  scholarship  examinations 
are  now  in  progress.  The  following 
men  from  JNIanitoba  will  figure  in  the 
contest:  W.  J.  Rose,  Wesley;  W.  G. 
Henderson,  Manitoba;  S.  Beech  and  W. 
Burman,  St.  Johns.  J.  Martin,  of  Mani- 
toba College,  is  the  sole  representative 
of  the  Northwest  Territories. 

At  the  inaugural  meeting  of  the  Pub- 
lic School  Board  of  Port  Hope,  held  on 
January  18,  it  was  decided  that  the  par- 
ents of  children  living  outside  the  cor- 
poration should  be  compelled  to  pay  fees 
for  their  children's  schooling  in  future. 


The  Sarah  McLelland  Waddell  schol- 
arship in  theology  at  Queen's,  value 
$120,  has  been  awarded  to  C.  E.  Kidd, 
of  Prospect ,  Ont.  J.  D.  McKinnon, 
Lake  Ainslie,  N.S.,  has  won  the  James 
Anderson  bursary,  $35,  for  the  best  ser- 
m-on  preached  in  Gaelic. 

Prof.  J.  W.  Hart,  of  Toronto  Univer- 
sity, has  been  appointed  director  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture  in  the  state  of 
Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  the  largest  college  of 
agriculture  in  South  America. 

S.  B.  McCready,  B.A.,  Science  mas- 
ter at  London  Collegiate  Institute,  has 
been  appointed  to  succeed  the  late  W. 
H.  Muldrew,  B.A.,  D.Paed,  in  the  Mac- 
donald  Institute,  Guelph. 

Prof.  E.  B.  Kenrick,  B.A.,  formerly 
lecturer  of  chemistry  in  the  University 
of  Manitoba,  has  succumbed  to  the  epi- 
demic of  typhoid  fever  raging  in  Winni- 
peg and  the  surrounding  parts. 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENT 


Educational  Administration  in  Ontario 

The  advent  of  the  new  administration 
in  Ontario  is  of  special  interest  to  edu- 
cationists. In  the  din  of  pohtical  strife 
waged  over  charges  and  denials  of  cor- 
ruption, the  details  of  pubHc  business 
often  received  little  attention.  Now  that 
tlie  smoke  of  battle  has  cleared  away, 
people  begin  to  realise  that  important 
matters  of  policy  await  adjustment,  not 
the  least  of  these  being  the  administra- 
tion of  our  system  of  education. 

It  is  reassuring  to  know  that  in  this 
important  branch  of  political  discussion, 
Mr.  Whitney,  the  new  Premier,  has  al- 
ways taken  more  than  a  passive,  and 
never  a  captious,  interest.  Indeed,  his 
influence  in  education  was  felt  long  be- 
fore he  came  into  power,  a  good  deal  to 
say  of  one  who,  not  an  educationist  him- 
self in  any  sense  of  the  term,  was  en- 
gaged for  man}^  years  in  carrying  on  a 
strenuous  fight  on  topics  having  nothing 
to  do  with  education.  There  is  no  doubt 
tiiat  ]\Ir.  Whitney  forced  the  hand  of 
the  late  government  on  many  questions 
affecting  our  schools,  where  a  less  open- 
minded  leader  of  the  Opposition  might 
have  contented  himself  with  criticism 
and  mere  negation. 

]\Ir.  Whitney  assumes  office  with  the 
good  will  of  every  one  concerned  in  the 
welfare  of  the  Provincial  University. 
Whatever  the  ills  of  that  institution — 
and.  if  students  and  younger  graduates 
of  the   "Junius   Junior"   type   are   to   be 


believed,  they  are  many — there  is  strong 
ground  for  believing  that  Mr.  Whitney, 
with  that  respect  for  higher  educaticni 
which  he  has  already  evinced  and  his 
rugged  determination  to  be  fair  and 
thorough,  will  set  matters  right. 

That  government  action  with  refer- 
ence to  the  University  is  called  for.  there 
is  no  doubt.  If  the  recent  investigation 
has  done  nothing  more,  it  has  establish- 
ed the  fact  that  the  administration  of 
the  University  is  not  what  it  ought  to 
be.  Even  ai)ologists  for  the  existing 
state  of  affairs  have  testified  in  a  man- 
ner that  indicates  that  reform  of  some 
kind  is  necessary.  The  Senate  as  at 
present  constituted  is  not  a  proper  gov- 
erning body.  There  is  too  much  shirk- 
ing of  important  problems  calling  for 
expert  initiative  on  the  part  of  some 
central  executive  head.  The  Senate  is 
too  much  at  the  mercy  of  specialists  on 
the  faculty,  who,  in  some  cases,  holding- 
seats  on  the  Senate,  deem  themselves 
privileged  to  ignore  the  President  and 
aggressively  scheme  on  behalf  of  their 
respective  specialties.  In  the  recent 
ifuestion  of  Latin  for  matriculation  we 
liave  seen  evidence  of  the  fact  that  mem- 
I)ers  of  the  faculty  holding  views  out  of 
sympathy  with  expert  teachers  of  the 
subject  have  held  back  action  by  the 
Senate  affecting  the  welfare  of  the 
schools. 

On  the  important  topic  of  the  general 
administration  of  the  Education  Depart- 
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ment,  dealing  as  this  department  does 
with  the  primary  and  secondary  schools, 
Mr.  Whitney  has  long  advocated  reform. 
His  policy  in  favour  of  a  genuinely  re- 
presentative advisory  council  of  experts, 
clothed  with  more  substantial  powers 
than  those  of  a  mere  committee  on  ex- 
aminations, seems  to  us  a  wise  one.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  when  the  time  comes 
he  will  be  able  to  formulate  a  scheme 
which  will  be  well-balanced  and  in  the 
direction  of  lessening  the  tendency  to 
bureaucratic  government  too  strongly 
felt  in  the  past. 

The  New  Minister  of  Education 

While  we  are  fortunate  in  having  as 
/  Premier  one  who  in  opposition  took  such 
;/  an  active  interest  in  education  that  many 
predicted  he  would  assume  this  portfolio 
himself,  we  also  have  reason  to  be  glad 
that  in  the  construction  of  his  Cabinet 
he  has  placed  this  department  in  deserv- 
ing hands.  In  Dr.  Pyne  we  have  a  man 
of  University  education,  of  administra- 
tive ability,  as  evidenced  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duties  as  secretary  of  the  Ontario 
Medical  Council,  and  of  educational  ex- 
perience as  Public  and  High  school  trus- 
tee in  the  city  of  Toronto.  Moreover, 
Dr.  Pyne  is  not  an  impulsive  man.  He 
is  calm,  courteous  and  dignified,  import- 
ant qualities  when  added  to  practical 
ability.  It  is  safe  to  predict  that  those 
having  intelligent  views  on  education 
will  always  find  in  Dr.  Pyne  a  ready  lis- 
tener, one  prepared  to  weigh  advice  and 
extract  the  good  irrespective  of  the 
source  from  which  it  comes. 

We  understand  that  no  immediate  dis- 
turbance in  educational  affairs  is  con- 
templated. After  the  approaching  ses- 
sion, however,  it  is  likely  that  in  educa- 
tion, as  in  other  things,  the  new  govern- 
ment will  sit  down  to  consider,  and  not 
long  hence  we  may  look  for  interesting 
developments  in  the  arena  of  our 
schools. 

The  Ontario    Educational  Association 

From  information  to  hand  it  looks  as 
if  the  approaching  meeting  of  the  On- 
tario Educational  Association  would  be 
a  record  one  in  point  of  attendance. 
Teachers  in  all  parts  of  the  province, 
who  have  in  the  past  taken  little  interest 


in  the  proceedings  of  the  provincial  as- 
sociation, have  expressed  their  intention 
of  being  on  hand  with  a  view  to  join- 
ing in  the  discussion  of  matters  of  pass- 
ing interest.  The  prominent  subject  of 
consideration  on  all  sides  is  the  working 
of  the  new  regulations  in  public  and 
high  schools.  There  seems  to  be  a  feel- 
ing of  disquiet  in  the  air.  In  certain 
important  particulars  these  regulations 
do  not  appear  to  be  giving  the  satisfac-  i 
tion  that  the  framers  anticipated.  While  I 
admitted  to  be  in  the  right  direction,  that  ^ 
of  modernizing  education  in  Ontario 
along  the  lines  of  greater  attention  to 
nature  and  to  the  practical  application 
of  useful  knowledge,  the  feeling  seems 
to  prevail  that  in  working  out  the  de- 
tails of  their  scheme  the  advisers  of  the 
late  minister  got  too  near  their  subject. 
They  saw  things,  owing  to  this  closer 
view,  too  minutely,  the  result  being  a 
programme  of  study  incapable  of  ful- 
filment. Like  most  enthusiasts  in  a  good 
cause,  they  yielded  to  the  tendency  to 
overestimate  the  possibilities.  In  their 
zeal  for  the  new,  they  forgot  to  attach 
due  importance  to  the  old.  After  all,  as 
Miss  Martin,  School  Trustee  of  Toronto, 
asserts,  "the  three  R's"  are  the  founda- 
tion of  all  primary  education.  These 
should  be  attended  to  at  all  hazards. 
Nature  study,  art,  manual  training  and 
domestic  science  take  their  place  in  a 
well-balanced  scheme  of  education  along 
side  of  such  other  elements  of  culture  as 
go  to  create  right  tendencies,  right  tastes 
and  a  reasonable  outlook  upon  life.  The 
trouble  with  the  new  regulations  seems  to 
be  that  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  func- 
tion of  the  school  is  to  teach  a  great 
mass  of  positive  knowledge  rather  than 
inculcate  a  desire  for  knowledge  and 
create  the  ability  to  acquire  it  methodic- 
ally and  apply  it  intelligently  in  after  life. 
That  seems  to  be  the  trouble  with  our 
educational  authorities,  not  even  except- 
ing the  university.  There  is  too  much 
specialism  and  too  little  regard  for  gen- 
eral educational  effect.  The  good  old 
maxim,  "non  qiiantwn  sed  quomodo/' 
is  lost  sight  of.  All  round  educational 
effect  should  be  the  consideration  in  the 
primary  and  secondary  schools,  safe- 
enarded  bv  a  wise  and  moderate  curricu- 
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lum  of  study.  It  is  time  to  specialise  study ;  too  much  technical  science  in  tlic 
in  the  higher  grades  of  academic  re-  geography  prescribed  for  high  sch(jols ; 
search.  No  doubt  this  will  be  the  key-  the  teaching  of  mediaeval  liistory  in  the 
note  of  discussion  in  the  coming  educa-  high  schools ;  the  slighting  of  history  in- 
tional  parliament.  evitable  in  the  public  schools  from  the 
The  subjects  on  which  most  interest  fact  that  it  is  not  to  be  a  subject  of  ex- 
seems  to  have  been  aroused  are  the  fol-  amination ;  the  continued  excess  of  Latin 
lowing:       Excessive     detail     in     nature  prescribed  for  the  pass  matriculant. 
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By  a.  M.  WILLIAMS,  M.A. 

PRINCIPAL    CHURCH    OF    SCOTLAND    TRAINING    COLLEGE,    GLASGOW. 


IN  reading  aii}^  classic  with  whatever 
primary  purpose,  one  whose  busi- 
ness is  with  education  is  naturally 
attracted  in  at  least  a  secondary  way,  by 
observations  that  seem  to  indicate  the 
author's  interest  in  the  matter  or  methods 
of  instruction.  Scattered  among  Swift's 
writings  are  remarks  on  education  that 
are  worth  collecting. 

As  might  be  expected  from  the  cast 
of  his  mind,  Swift  is  full  of  contempt  and 
scorn  for  the  uneducated,  and  has  a  real 
desire  to  see  sound  education  so  far 
diffused.  In  "An  Argument  Against 
Abolishing  Christianity,"  he  asks,  "whe- 
ther it  ma}'  not  be  thought  necessary  that 
in  certain  tracts  of  country,  like  what 
wfe  call  parishes,  there  shall  be  one  man 
at  least  of  abilities  to  read  and  write." 
The  gibe  innuendoed  here  at  the  ignor- 
ance of  the  well-to-do  is  repeated  in  var- 
ious places.  "An  Hospital  for  Incur- 
ables" would  provide  an  asylum  for 
"young  illiterate  squires,  who  travel 
abroad  to  impart  lewdness,  conceit,  ar- 
rogance, vanity,  and  foppery."  In  "A 
Project  for  the  Advancement  of  Reli- 
gion" he  accuses  "the  want  of  strict  dis- 
cipline in  the  universities"  of  "pernicious 
consequence  to  the  youth  of  this  nation, 
who  are  there  almost  left  entirely  to  their 
own  management,  especially  those  among 
them  of  better  quality  and  fortune,  who 
because  they  are  not  imder  a  necessity 
of  making  learning  their  maintenance 
are  easily  allowed  to  pass  their  time  and 
take  their  degrees  with  little  or  no  im- 
provement. .  .  .  From  the  univer- 
sities the  young  nobility  and  others  of 
great  fortunes  are  sent  for  early  up  to 
town  for  fear  of  contracting  any  airs 
of  pedantry  by  a  college  education. 
.  .  and  the  consequence  of  the  remiss- 
ness in  education  appears  by  observing 
that  nine  in  ten  of  those  who  rise  in  the 
Church,  or  the  court,  or  the  4aw,  or  the 
army,  are  younger  brothers,  or  new  men 
whose  narrow  fortunes  have  forced  upon 


them  industry  and  application."  In  "A 
Voyage  to  Brobdingnag"  there  is  anl 
ironical  passage  insinuating  the  illiteracy 
of  the  aristrocracy.  Gulliver,  giving  an 
account  to  the  king  of  the  state  of  Eng- 
land, and  speaking  of  the  members  of 
the  House  of  Peers,  says:  "I  described 
that  extraordinary  care  always  taken  of 
their  education  in  arts  and  arms,  to 
qualify  them  .for  being  counsellors  both 
to  the  King  and  Kingdom."  There  is 
a  savage  outburst  on  the  same  theme  in 
"A  Voyage  to  the  Houyhnhnms,"  "the 
imperfections  of  a  man  of  quality's  mind 
runs  parallel  with  those  of  his  body,  be- 
ing a  composition  of  spleen,  dulness, 
ignorance,  caprice,  sensuality  and  pride," 
and  "An  Essay  on  Modern  Education" 
concludes  with  the  following  Swiftian 
bit  of  consolation  for  the  inevitable  de- 
cay of  noble  families,  "Put  even  here 
God  has  likewise  perscribed  some  remedy 
in  the  order  of  nature ;  so  many  great 
families  coming  to  an  end  by  the  sloth, 
luxury  and  abandoned  lusts  which  en- 
ervated their  breed  through  every  suc- 
cession, producing  gradually  a  more  ef- 
feminate race  wholly  unfit  for  propaga- 
tion." In  this  essay  Swift  asserts  "that 
education  is  always  the  worse  in  pro- 
portion to  the  wealth  and  grandeur  of 
the  parents,"  but,  he  adds  a  little  later,  I 
do  not  "tax  all  the  nations  at  present 
with  this  defect,  for  I  know  that  there 
are  some  to  be  excepted,  and  particular- 
ly Scotland,  under  all  the  disadvantages 
of  its  climate  and  soil  if  that  happiness 
be  not  rather  owing  even  to  tliose  very 
disadvantages."  Swift  is  convinced  of 
the  advantage  of  necessity,  of  its  effect 
in  urging  a  man  to  put  forth  his  best 
and  strongest  efforts.  Thus,  in  the  es- 
say he  proceeds,  "I  ask  first,  how  it  comes 
about  that  for  above  sixty  years  past  the 
chief  conduct  of  affairs  has  been  gener- 
ally placed  in  the  hands  of  new  men. 
I  would  ask  again  how  it 
has  happened  that  in  a  nation  plentifully 
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abounding  with  nobility,  so  great  share 
in  the  most  competent  parts  of  pubHc 
management,  has  been  for  so  long  a 
period  chiefly  intrusted  to  commoners?" 
He  finds  the  explanation  in  the  lack  of 
education  among  the  nobility,  and  in  the 
better  education  and  greater  energy  of 
the  new  men.  Yet  he  remarks,  "If  there 
be  any  difference  between  human  crea- 
tures in  the  point  of  natural  parts,  it 
should  seem  that  the  advantage  lies  on 
the  side  of  children  born  from  noble  and 
wealthy  parents,  the  same  traditional 
sloth  and  luxury  which  render  their  body 
weak  and  effeminate,  perhaps  refining 
and  giving  a  freer  motion  to  the  spirits, 
beyond  what  can  be  expected  from  the 
gross  robust  issue  of  meaner  mortals." 
But  what  was  to  be  expected,  when,  as 
Swift  asserts,  "I  have  heard  more  than 
one  or  two  persons  of  high  rank  declare 
they  could  learn  nothing  more  at  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge,  than  to  drink  ale 
and  smoke  tobacco." 

In  the  essay  Swift  is  almost  wholly 
censorious.  He  does,  however,  defend 
Latin  and  Greek,  while  expressing  con- 
tempt for  the  ingredients  of  current  edu- 
cation, dancing,  fencing,  French  and  eti- 
quette (as  then  understood).  He  quotes 
by  way  of  illustration  the  harangue  of 
a  military  officer:  "Say  what  you  will, 
the  army  is  the  only  school  for  gentle- 
imen.  Do  you  think  my  Lord  Marl- 
borough beat  the  French  with  Latin  and 
Greek?  A  scholar,  when  he  comes  into 
good  company,  what  is  he  but  an  ass? 
I  would  be  glad  to  see  any  of  your  scho- 
lars, with  his  nowns  and  his  verbs,  and 
his  philosophy  and  trigonometry,  what  a 
figure  he  would  make  at  a  siege  or  block- 
ade, or  rencountering;"  and  the  verdict 
of  a  famous  French  dancing  master  on 
Harley.  "Well,  I  wonder  what  the  queen 
could  see  in  him;  for  I  attended  him  for 
two  years,  and  he  was  the  greatest  dunce 
I  ever  saw."  But  learning  that  could 
not  be  brought  to  bear  on  life  had  no 
special  attraction  for  Swift.  ^  He  says 
of  the  Brobdingnagians :  "The  learning 
of  this  people  is  very  defective,  consisting 
only  in  morality,  history,  poetry  and 
mathematics.  But  the  last  of  these  is 
wholly  applied  to  what  may  be  useful  in 
life,  so  that  among  us  it  would  be  little 


esteemed.  And  as  to  ideas,  entities,  ab- 
stractions and  transcendcntals,  1  could 
never  drive  the  least  conception  into  their 
heads,"  and  every  one  is  familiar  witli 
the  ridicule  found  in  "A  Voyage  to 
Laputa"  on  tliose  devoted  to  speculative 
science. 

The  scheme  of  education  set  forth  in 
"A  Voyage  to  Lilliput"  is  manifestly 
indebted  to  Plato.  After  the  man- 
ner of  the  Greek  philosopher,  the 
Lilliputians  provided  no  education 
for  the  children  of  cottagers  and 
labourers,"  their  business  being  only 
to  till  and  cultivate  the  earth,  and  there- 
fore their  education  is  of  little  conse- 
quence to  the  public;"  and  broke  up  the 
family  on  the  grounds  "that  the  parents 
are  the  last  of  all  others  to  be  trusted 
with  the  education  of  their  own  children ; 
and  therefore  they  have  in  every  town 
public  nurseries.  The  clothes  and  food 
of  the  children  are  plain  and  simple. 
They  are  bred  up  in  the  principles  of 
honour,  justice,  courage,  modesty,  clem- 
ency, religion  and  love  of  their  country ; 
they  are  always  employed  in  some  busi- 
ness except  in  times  of  eating  and  sleep- 
ing, which  are  very  short  and  two  hours 
for  diversions  consisting  of  bodily  exer- 
cises." The  children  are  prepared  "for 
such  a  condition  of  life  as  befits  the  rank 
of  their  parents,  and  their  own  capacities 
as  well  as  inclinations.  .  .  .  They 
are  never  suffered  to  converse  with  ser- 
vants, but  go  together  in  smaller  or  great- 
er numbers  to  take  their  diversions  and 
always  in  the  presence  of  a  professor 
or  one  of  his  deputies,  whereby  they 
avoid  those  early  bad  impressions  of  folly 
and  vice  to  which  our  children  are  sub- 
ject. Their  parents  are  allowed  to  see 
them  only  twice  a  year ;  the  visit  is  to  last 
but  an  hour;  they  are  allowed  to  kiss 
the  child  at  the  meeting  and  parting, 
but  a  professor  who  always  stands  by  on 
these  occasions,  will  not  suffer  them  to 
whisper  or  use  any  fondling  expressions, 
or  bring  any  presents  or  tovs,  sweet- 
meats and  the  like."  Here  is  a  blend 
of  Plato,  Xenophon  and  Swift,  with 
anticipations  of  Rousseau.  Like  Plato, 
Swift  is  all  for  the  education  of  women, 
imputing  to  the  Lilliputians,  the  maxim 
that    "among   people   of   quality    a    wife 
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should  be  always  a  reasonable  and  agree-' 
able  companion,  because  she  cannot  al- 
ways be  young."  "A  smaller  compass 
of  learning  was  enjoined  them,"  we  read, 
and  among  Swift's  "Thoughts  on  Var- 
ious Subjects,"  we  find  "A  very  little 
wit  is  valued  in  a  woman  as  we  are 
pleased  with  a  few  words  spoken  by  a 
parrot."  But  Swift  was  in  earnest  on 
the  subject  of  educating  women.  In  "A 
Letter  to  a  Young  Lady  on  Her  Mar- 
riage," he  urges  the  study  of  history  and 
travels  and  the  cultivation  of  instructive 
society.  "The  endowments  of  your  mind 
will  make  your  person  more  agreeable 
to  your  husband."  He  is  impatient  of 
women's  talk  about  lace,  silk,  lappets, 
ruffles,  mantuas,"  etc.,  declaring,  "your 
sex  employ  more  thought,  memory,  and 
application  to  be  fools  than  would  seem 
to  make  them  wise  and  useful."  In  this 
letter  he  writes,  "It  is  a  little  hard  that 
not  one  gentleman's  daughter  in  a  thou- 
sand should  be  brought  to  read  or  un- 
derstand her  own  natural  tongue,  or  to 
be  judge  of  the  easier  books  that  are 
written  in  it."  And  in  "A  Letter  to  a 
Young  Clergyman,"  he  says  "the  neglect 
(of  the  English  language)  is  one  of  the 
most  general  defects  among  the  scholars 
of  the  Kingdom,"  and  again,  "our  Eng- 
lish tongue  is  too  little  cultivated  in  this 
Kingdom."  In  "A  Voyage  to  Lilliput" 
Swift  has  a  fling  at  ladies'  handwriting; 
speaking    of    the    Lilliputians,   he   says, 


"their  manner  of  writing  is  very  peculiar, 
being.  .  .  .  aslant  from  one  corner 
of  the  paper  to  the  other,  like  ladies'  in 
England."  Stella  was  the  pattern  Swift 
had  in  his  mind.  In  the  paper  "On  the 
Death  of  Mrs.  Johnson,"  we  read:  "She 
was  but  little  versed  in  the  common 
topics  of  female  chat.  .  .  .  she  was 
well  versed  in  the  Greek  and  Roman 
story,  and  was  not  unskilled  in  that  of 
France  and  England.  She  spoke  French 
perfectly.  .  .  .  She  had  read  care- 
fully all  the  best  books  of  travel. 
She  understood  the  Platonic  and  Epi- 
curean philosophy.  .  .  .  She  under- 
stood the  nature  of  government  and  could 
point  out  all  the  errors  of  Hobbes,  both 
in  that  and  religion.  She  had  a  good 
insight  into  physics,  and  knew  some- 
what of  anatomy.  She  had  a  true 
taste  of  wit  and  good  sense  both  in  poetry 
and  prose,  and  was  a  perfect  good  critic 
of  style."  Something  of  the  same  attrac- 
tion Swift  found  in  Miss  Vanhomrigh, 
as  is  seen  in  the  verses,  "Cadenus  and 
Vanessa."  After  Venus  and  Graces  have 
done  their  part  for  the  infant  Vanessa, 
Pallas  is  tricked  into  adding  her  quoto. 

"  Wisdom's  above  suspecting  wiles  ; 
The  queen  of  learning  gravely  smiles, 
Down  from  Olympus  comes  with  joy, 
Mistakes  Vanessa  for  a  boy  ; 
Then  sows  within  her  tender  mind 
Seeds  long  unknown  to  womankind, 
For  manly  bosoms  chiefly  fit, 
The  seeds  of  knowledge,  judgment,  wit." 


"Invention  is  little  more  than  a  new 
combination  of  those  images  which  have 
previously  gathered  and  deposited  on  the 
memory — nothing  can  come  of  nothing; 
he  who  has  laid  up  no  materials  can  pro- 
duce no  combinations.  Those  who  at- 
tempt production  without  such  previous 
knowledge    are    only    anticipated,    and 


differ  only  in  eccentricities.  The  more 
extensive,  therefore,  your  acquaintance 
is  with  tlie  works  of  those  who  have 
excelled,  the  more  extensive  will  be  your 
powers  of  invention;  and,  what  may  ap- 
pear still  more  a  paradox,  the  more  ori- 
ginal will  be  your  conception." 

Sir  Ioshua  Arnold. 


THE   LATIN   QUESTION 


THE  question  of  reducing  the  amount 
of  Latin  for  matriculation  into  To- 
ronto University  is  one  that  has  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  teachers — not  only 
Latin  teachers,  but  others — for  some  time. 
From  all  quarters  information  comes  to 
us  that  the  keenest  interest  is  taken  in 
this  matter,  as  well  in  other  Provinces  as 
in  Ontario.  Mr.  E.  W.  Hagarty,  Classical 
Master  in  the  Harbord  Street  Collegiate 
Institute,  Toronto,  has  recently  taken  the 
matter  up,  and  has  addressed  two  letters 
dealing  with  the  subject  to  the  Mail  and 
Empire,  Toronto.  These  letters  have 
attracted  considerable  attention  and  have 
aroused  wide-spread  interest  in  the  Prov- 
ince. The  letters  are  here  reproduced  in 
the  hope  that  they  may  reach  a  wider 
circle  of  readers  even  than  that  reached 
by  the  columns  of  the  Mail  and  Empire. 
Without  at  present  expressing  any 
opinion  either  one  way  or  other,  it  may 
perhaps  be  well  to  draw  attention  to  the 
extraordinary  lack  of  action,  on  the  part  ot 
the  University  authorities  in  dealing  with 
this  most  important  subject.  There  can  be 
no  question  as  to  the  opinions  of  the  men 
best  qualified  to  judge — the  accredited 
representatives  of  the  classical  teachers 
of  Ontario.  The  resolutions  passed  last 
Easter  by  that  body  calling  for  reduction 
in  Latin  leave  no  room  for  doubt.  It 
seems  strange,  on  the  face  of  it,  that  the 
Senate  should  not  be  more  amenable  to 
professional  and  public  opinion  on  so 
important  a  topic.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  in  pursuing  the  "masterly 
policy  of  delay"  the  Senate  is  placing 
itself  out  of  sympathy  with  the  general 
sentiment  of  those  best  qualified  to  judge. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Mail  and  Empire. 

Sir : — Allow  me  through  your  columns, 
as  a  direct  means  of  drawing  general 
attention  to  the  matter,  to  protest 
against  the  slowness  of  the  University 
Senate  to  re-adjust  the  matriculation 
requirements  in  Latin  in  accordancQ 
with  the  unanimous  opinion  of  teachers 
of  the  subject  in  the  high  schools  of 
the  province.  Time  was  when  it  was 
considered  necessary  to  fix  the  curri- 
culum  ahead   for  five  vears.     This   was 


when  it  had  been  decided  to  print  the 
prose  texts  prescribed  for  translation 
in  the  introductory  grammars — a  policy 
which  has  since  been  condemned  and 
which  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Ldu- 
cation  Department,  under  the  late  Min- 
ister, to  abandon.  At  present,  however, 
the  most  the  Senate  will  do  is  to  settle 
the  curriculum  from  year  to  year,  con- 
tinuing the  old  prescription  of  work. 
Why  this  hesitancy  to  revise  and  meet 
the  wishes  of  teachers?  Why  this 
clinging  to  a  condeirined  curriculum  ? 
The  question  is  an  important  one  and 
demands  a  serious  answer.  Indeed,  I 
think  it  would  not  be  an  inappropriate 
subject  for  enquiry  by  the  commission 
at  present  investigating  matters  per- 
taining to  the  workings  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

Four  years  ago  the  classical  teachers 
of  the  province  unanimously  called  for 
a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  Latin  pre- 
scribed for  pass  matriculation.  Accord- 
ing to  a  remark  of  the  late  Minister  of 
1 'Education,  if  the  suggestion  had  been 
promptly  acted  upon  by  the  University, 
in  all  probability  the  agitation  against 
Latin  for  teachers  would  never  have 
gathered  sufficient  force  to  induce  the 
department  to  strike  Latin  from  the 
teachers'  course.  Last  year  the  Univer- 
sity authorities,  frightened  by  the  re- 
sult of  their  own  short-sightedness,  ac- 
cepted the  proposal  regarding  reduc- 
tion. A  committee  including  the  lead- 
ing professors  drafted  certain  changes 
which  were  to  be  urged  upon  the  Sen- 
ate. So  far  nothing  has  been  done  but 
to  re-enact  the  old  curriculum  for  1906. 
We  are  still  kept  wondering  what  will 
be  done  for   1907,   etc. 

[In  this  connection  it  might  be  remarked 
that  the  junior  classes  of  high  schools 
will  require  to  know  the  1907  curricu- 
lum in  Latin  next  fall.  Unless  the  Uni- 
versity Senate  hastily  amends  the  calen- 
dar now^  in  the  printer's  hands,  pupils 
will  not  be  able  to  proceed  with  their 
work  and  no  printed  editions  of  the  text 
in  convenient  form  will  be  available. — 
Editor,  Educational  Monthly.] 
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I  recently  enquired  the  reason  for 
this  apparent  reluctance  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate  to  accede  to  the  wishes  of 
expert  teachers — the  teachers  who  are 
really  by  their  energy  and  enthusiasm 
supplying-  the  University  with  material 
to  keep  alive  its  classical  department. 
IVIy   answer   was    two-fold : 

I.  The  faculty  could  not  agree  (a 
frailty  of  no  infrequent  occurrence  ac- 
cording to  recent  reports). 

II.  The  interests  of  publishers  had  to 
be  considered. 

A  rather  startling  state  of  afifairs. 
Would  it  not-  be  well  for  some  com- 
petent authority  to  enquire  into  the  in- 
jury being  done  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation by  the  failure  of  the  faculty  to 
agree  upon  so  important  a  question? 
Is  the  habit  of  disagreement,  which 
many  well-informed  persons  believe  to 
be  the  disease  that  is  subtly  impairing 
the  vitality  of  our  University  in  cer- 
tain c^uarters,  operating  to  paralyse  its 
action  in  a  matter  that  concerns  the 
every-day  classes  of  our  high  schools? 
Moreover,  what  have  publishers  to  do 
with  the  question?  Is  the  University  of 
Toronto,  in  framing  the  course  of  study 
for  the  high  schools  of  Ontario,  guided 
bv  the  considerations  affecting  the  pub- 
lishers of  text-books?  This  is  a  new 
phase  of  the  situation.  The  province 
has  protested  against  school-book  mon- 
opoly as  established  by  the  Education 
Department.  Will  it  be  necessary  for 
the  new  Administration  to  reckon  with 
the  University  also  as  an  ally  of  our 
friends  the  publishers? 

When  does  the  faculty  expect  to 
agree?  When  will  the  interests  of  pub- 
lishers be  sufficiently  well  defined  to 
admit  of  a  new  curriculum  being  pro- 
mulgated? These  are  questions  to  which 
an  anxious  teaching  community  await 
an  early  answer.  And.  I  submit,  they 
are  questions  which  the  commission 
now  sitting  might  legitimately  make 
the  subject  of  enquiry. 

Many  are  wondering  also  what  the 
high  school  representatives  in  the 
Senate,  Messrs.  Mayberry  and  Wether- 
ell,  are  doing.  Have  thev  not  a  duty 
to  perform  not  only  to  the  classical 
brethren,   to    whose    class    thev    belongf. 


but  also  to  the  whole  body  of  over- 
worked and  curriculum-embarrassed  high 
school  teachers  whom  they  represent? 

Let  me  quote  here  an  editorial 
comment  of  the  Educational  Month- 
ly, October,  1904,  which  fairly  estimates 
the  situation : 

"We  believe  there  is  a  great  amount 
of  prejudice  on  this  subject.  We  be- 
lieve the  popular  idea  that  Latin  is  not 
a  suitable  subject  for  the  primary 
teacher  is  wrong.  At  the  same  time 
we  believe  that  a  great  deal  of  this 
prejudice  can  be  traced  to  the  fact 
that  Latin  as  a  study  in  the  schools, 
and  particularly  as  a  compulsory  study 
for  teachers,  has  been  overdone.  The 
text-books  on  the  subject  have  been 
partly  to  blame,  and  a  great  lack  of 
judgment  has  for  years  been  shown  by 
the  framers  of  the  matriculation  cur- 
riculum, which  curriculum  was,  by  the 
arrangement  deliberately  entered  into, 
adopted  by  the  Education  Department 
as  the  basis  of  the  two  grades  of 
teachers'  examinations.  This  lack  of 
judgment  is  now  admitted  in  the  re- 
port of  the  Classical  Association  com- 
mittee, to  which  report  all  the  leading 
university  professors  have  subscribed 
their  names.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  L^niversity  Senate  \vill  not  be  slow 
to  recognise  the  wisdom  of  the  recom- 
mendations now  emanating  from  the 
most  successful  teachers  of  classics  we 
have  in  the  schools  of  Canada.  It 
rests  with  the  University  to  undo  by  a 
wise  revision  of  its  curriculum  the 
harm  it  has  been  doing  for  some  years 
past.  Thus  public  opinion,  which,  on 
the  important  topic  of  the  abstract 
value  of  Latin  we  believe  to  be  at 
present  misguided,  can  by  its  natural 
mentor  on  matters  educational — the 
LTniversity  Senate — be  restored  to  a 
healthier  tone.  Then  perhaps  we  shall 
see  Latin  put  back  on  the  teachers' 
course  and  the  proposal  of  this  jour- 
nal adopted,  namely,  that  greater  time 
for  preparation  be  required  of  the 
teacher,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  requisite 
literary  culture  without  curtailing  his 
attention  to  those  indispensable  mat- 
ters of  practical  utility  provision  for 
which      has      caused,      temporarily      we 
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hope,   Uic    removal    of    Latin    from    the 
course."  Yours,  etc., 

E.    W.    Hagaktv. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Mail  and  Et)ipirc : 

Sir: — In  my  letter  of  last  Saturday  I 
entered  a  protest  against  the  slowness 
of  the  University  Senate  to  modify  the 
matriculation  curriculum  in  Latin  in 
accordance  with  the  wishes"  of  the  High- 
school  teachers.  I  also  drew  attention 
to  the  inconsistency  and  apparent  dis- 
regard for  the  interests  of  education  in 
our  High  schools  displayed  in  dallying 
with  the  question  by  deciding  the  cur- 
riculum for  only  one  year  at  a  time, 
whereas  not  long  ago  it  was  consider- 
ed imperative  to  fix  it  for  five  years  in 
advance.  I  quoted,  almost  to  the  exact 
words  of  one  of  the  faculty,  the  two 
reasons  given  for  this  policy  of  delay, 
namely : 

(T)  The  fact  that  the  faculty  could 
not  agree,  and 

(2)  The  desire  on  the  part  of  the  sen- 
ate to  consider  the  interests  of  certain 
publishers. 

Now,  with  your  permission,  I  desire 
to  discuss  the  matter  further  and  to 
throw  a  little  light  on  a  situation 
which  doubtless  to  many  is  most  puzzl- 
ing. Upon  the  internal  bickerings  of 
members  of  the  faculty  I  do  not  wish 
to  dwell.  It  is  a  painful  topic  for  a 
loyal  son  of  the  university.  On  a  pre- 
vious occasion,  some  three  years  ago, 
when  discussing  the  same  subject — 
overcrowding  in  the  High  school  cur- 
ricuhun — I  found  it  necessary  to  assign 
this  lack  of  harmony  on  matters  of 
common  educational  interest  as  one 
reason  for  the  failure  of  the  university 
to  make  a  matriculation  curriculum 
that  was  productive  of  the  highest  good 
for  the  pupils  of  our  secondary  schools. 
Truly  may  these  schools  be  said  to  groan 
under  the  treatment  accorded  them  by 
the  powers  that  be.  I  have  been  told  by 
gentlemen  who  have  held  the  question- 
able honour  of  representing  High  school 
teachers  on  the  University  Senate  that 
the  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  in  the  true  welfare  of  the  sec- 
ondary  schools   is   most   appalling.      On 


some  of  the  most  important  questions 
the  views  of  the  representatives  are 
Mtten  not  enquired  into,  let  alone  acted 
upon.  At  present  only  one  of  the  two 
lligh  school  representatives  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Arts  Studies 
(which  decides  the  matriculation  cur- 
riculum), and  he  has  almost  to  go  on 
his  knees  for  information  relating  to 
the  schools  he  represents.  The  other 
knows  nothing  of  what  is  going  on 
except  what  little  filters  to  him  from 
his  brother  in  distress. 

I  have  thus  inadvertently  touched 
upon  a  third  reason.  Not  only  cannot 
the  faculty  agree  upon  what  is  best 
for  the  -  schools,  but  the  Senate  itself 
is  indififerent  to  the  views  of  those  who 
represent  these  schools.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  one  would  not  imagine  this  to  be 
a  State  University,  but  a  sort  of  close 
corporation,  in  which  the  managers  do 
things  very  much  as  they  please,  car- 
ing little  for  outside  opinion. 

Note,  however,  that  while  there  is 
such  flagrant  disregard  of  the  welfare 
of  the  pupils  in  the  schools,  a  new  con- 
sideration has  forced  itself  to  the  front 
— a  very  sensitive  regard  for  the  gen- 
tlemen who  so  kindly  and  disinterested- 
ly cater  to  the  public  wants  in  the  way 
of  text-books.  Now,  I  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  some  very  well 
meaning  persons  will  be  shocked  by 
the  bare  insinuation.  No  doubt  the 
esteemed  and  learned  Chancellor — 
whom  to  look  upon  as  he  champions 
the  cause  of  his  Alma  Mater,  is  to 
love — has  not  the  slightest  suspicion  of 
the  truth  of  what  I  say.  Nevertheless 
I  say  it,  on  the  authority  of  one  of  the 
faculty,  who  ought  to  know,  one  who 
has  most  to  do  with  this  very  question 
of  the  Latin  curriculum  and  who  is 
very  deeply  interested  in  the  question  of 
text-books. 

Now,  I  have  touched  a  tender  spot 
I  know,  and  it  is  right  that  I  should 
explain  myself.  Some  years  ago  the 
then  Minister  of  Education,  Mr.  G.  W. 
Ross,  took  hold  of  the  school  book 
question.  He  was  going  to  settle  it, 
and  he  did.  These  were  the  days  when 
text-books  were  made  to  order  and  au- 
thorised   before   thev    saw    the    light    of 
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day.  His  policy  was  to  have  one  text- 
book in  each  subject,  and  one  text- 
book he  had  in  each  of  the  subjects, 
except  Latin.  Now,  one  would  sup- 
pose Latin  to  be  a  subject  sufficiently 
well  defined  to  admit  of  being  treated 
in  one  text-book  in  a  manner  that 
would  satisfy  everybody.  Well,  it  ap- 
pears not,  according-  to  the  will  and 
decision  of  our  late  Premier.  What- 
ever his  reasons,  he  decided  that  where- 
as English  grammar,  geography,  sci- 
ence, and  other  ancient  and  honourable 
studies  that  alter  not  with  the  alter- 
ing ages,  could  and  should  be  dealt 
with  in  a  fixed  and  permanent  form  in 
one  book,  Latin  was  so  uncertain,  so 
shifting,  so  up-to-date  a  study  that  at 
least  two  books  should  be  authorised 
on  the  subject.  The  inductive  method 
was  creating  a  little  flutter  across  the 
border,  and  of  course,  the  inductive 
method  was  just  what  was  wanted 
here.  But,  unfortunately,  there  hap- 
pened to  be  a  few  old-fashioned 
people  who  either  would  not  or  could 
not  swallow  the  inductive  method. 
These  had  to  be  placated.  Nay, 
more,  two  sets  of  publishers  appeared 
on  the  scene.  One  said,  "We  want  to 
publish  a  book  in  the  inductive  me- 
thod." The  other  said,  "Our  book  on 
old-fashioned  lines  is  just  the  thing." 
What  could  a  conscientious  Minister 
of  Education  do  uncTer  the  circum- 
stances ?  Two  books  were  authorised. 
Now,  I  am  not  going  to  dwell  upon 
the  imperfections  of  these  books.  It 
would  be  invidious.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  teachers,  after  using  in  some 
cases  first  one  and  then  the  other  of 
these  books,  viewed  the  appearance  a 
year  ago  of  a  third  book — whose  au- 
thorship I  do  not  desire  to  drag  in  just 
here — with  such  approval  that  a  de- 
mand was  made  from  many  quarters 
to  have  this  new  book  added  to  the 
list.  The  circumstance  speaks  for 
itself.  Evidently  there  was  something 
wrong  with  Mr.  Ross'  dual  system  of 
teaching  Latin.  Surely,  between  the 
two,  teachers  ought  to  have  had  a 
sufficient  choice.  Rut  so  great  was  the 
dissatisfaction  felt  regarding  these  two 
books  that  the  late  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation   felt    justified    in    addingf  a   third 


to  the  list.  Waking  up  to  the  defects 
of  the  old  books,  the  authors  and  pub- 
lishers immediately  realised  that  some- 
thing must  be  done.  After  expending 
much  vitality  and  wasting  a  great  deal 
of  valuable  time  in  abusing  Mr.  Har- 
court — privately,  of  course — for  daring 
to  admit  an  outsider  into  the  charmed 
circle  of  the  text-book  fraternity  with- 
out their  consent,  these  gentlemen  set 
to  work  to  repair  the  damage  done  as 
best  they  might.  Revised  editions  of 
the  condemned  text-books  were  an- 
nounced as  forthcoming.  When  these 
irevised  editions  will  appear  no  one 
outside  of  the  publishers  and  the 
university  professors  concerned  can 
tell.  The  old  curriculum  of  an  exces- 
sive amount  of  Nepos  and  Csesaer  was 
stereotyped  for  five  years  in  these  old 
editions.  The  curriculum  remained 
stereotyped  in  the  university  calendar 
for  five  years.  A  new  curriculum  is 
being  demanded  by  the  teachers — was 
demanded  four  years  ago.  This  de- 
mand cannot  be  much  longer  resisted. 
The  change  must  come.  The  gentlemen 
of  the  faculty  who  have  most  to  do 
with  "fixing" — I  use  the  word  advised- 
ly— the  curriculum  know  exactly  what 
shape  the  curriculum  will  be  in  just  as 
soon  as  it  suits  their  august  pleasure 
and  the  "  interests  of  the  publishers" 
to  announce  it.  That  time  has  not  yet 
arrived.  But  as  soon  as  the  new  books 
are  out  and  authorised — if  authorised 
they  are  to  be — then,  and  no  sooner, 
will  the  new  curriculum  be  annoimced. 
I  think  I  have  explained  the  situa- 
tion, Mr.  Editor.  Most  people  who  are 
interested  in  the  subject  will  probably 
be  of  the  opinion  that  it  behooves  the 
Senate  to  give  a  little  more  attention 
to  High  school  affairs,  as  urged  upon 
it  by  resolutions  and  representative  com- 
mittees, and  to  defer  a  little  less  to 
members  of  the  faculty  who  find  it 
hard  to  agree  four  years  after  a  cer- 
tain request  has  been  made  by  teach- 
ers, and  some  of  whom  are  financially 
interested  along  with  their  publishers  in 
clogging  the  wheels  of  progress  and 
reform. 

Yours,  etc., 

E.  W.  Hagarty. 
Toronto,  March  7. 
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In  the  organisation  of  great  school 
systems,  which  is  the  passion  of  the  hour, 
there  is  danger  that  the  teacher  shall 
become  the  submerged  fraction. 

We  superintendents  need  a  baptism 
of  the  spirit  of  true  education.  It  is  said, 
justly  or  unjustly,  that  this  age  is  mater- 
ialistic. Certain  it  is  that  we  are  in  dan- 
ger of  having  our  minds  forced  to  dwell 
too  continuously  upon  the  material  side 
of  life.  We  school  men  are  no  exception. 
There  is  grave  danger  that  in  the  organi- 
sation of  systems,  with  the  intrusive  de- 
mands of  the  architect,  the  doctor  of 
medicine,  and  the  statistician,  we  shall, 
like  Martha,  forget  the  higher  things. 

Dr.  Arnold  Tompkins,  whose  fine 
definition,  "The  school  is  a  spiritual 
union  between  teacher  and  pupils,"  is 
classic,  has  also  said  that  "the  school 
in  its  last  analysis  consists  of  the  self-edu- 
cating pupil."  I  cannot  but  think  that  Dr. 
Tompkins,  usually  so  astute  and  exact, 
has  here  slipped.  The  self-educating 
pupil  is  not  a  school  at  all ;  he  is  simply 
a  self-educating  pupil.  An  aggregation 
of  self-educating  pupils  does  not  con- 
stitute a  school  any  more  than  do  any 
other  aggregations  of  people.  The  one 
characteristic  which  distinguishes  the 
school  from  other  collections  of  people 
is  the  presence  of  the  teacher.  In  more 
senses  than  the  popular  one  it  is  the 
teacher  who  makes  the  school. 

The  world  is  full  of  people  who  are 
educating  themselves,  consciously  or  un- 
consciously ;  who  are  utilising  all  the 
great  agents  and  forces  of  life  as  means 
of  spiritual  growth ;  but  only  in  a  figura- 
tive sense  is  the  world  itself  a  school. 
The  figure  consists  in  the  personification 
of  these  various  agents  and  forces,  and 
even  of  life  itself,  and  treating  them  as 
teachers.  There  is  no  school  without  a 
living  teacher  entering  to  some  degree 
into  the  lives  of  the  pupils,  forming  some 
sort   of   spiritual    union    with    them.      It 


IS  as  true  in  a  practical  sense  as  in  a 
philosophical  that  the  teacher  is  tiie 
school. 

Every  school  administrator  knows  that 
his  one  serious  business  is  to  secure  good 
teachers.  Courses  of  study  are  impor- 
tant, and  a  good  school  is  more  easily 
secured  with  a  good  course  of  study 
ihan  with  a  poor  one.  Proper  organisa- 
tion is  important;  good  schoolhouses  are 
important;  good  text-books  are  impor- 
tant— and  all  the  appliances  which  may 
^  be  used  to  further  education ;  but  none 
of  these  alone,  nor  all  of  them  together, 
constitute  a  school,  nor  can  they  make 
a  good  school;  but  the  good  teacher  can 
make  a  good  school,  if  any  or  all  of  these 
concomitants,  these  aids,  are  lacking. 
Hence  it  becomes  the  chief  duty  of  the 
executive  authorities  of  school  systems 
everywhere  first  of  all  to  secure  the  best 
possible  teachers,  and  then  to  remove, 
in  so  far  as  possible,  all  obstructions 
from  their  paths,  to  give  them  free  scope, 
and  to  aid  them  in  their  work  in  every 
conceivable  way.  All  the  machinery  of 
great  school  systems — local,  state,  and 
national — has  for  its  aim.  properly,  this 
one  thing:  to  make  it  easier  for  the  teach- 
er to  teach  well. 

In  the  small  private  school,  and  in  the 
rural  school  especially,  the  teacher  is  all 
in  all.  The  teacher  makes  the  school ; 
he  is  expected  to  make  the  school.  If 
the  school  is  good,  it  is  to  his  credit ; 
if  bad,  it  is  his  fault.  This  is  not  merely 
theoretically,  but  practically,  true.  The 
best  type  of  a  school,  depending  wholly 
upon  the  teacher,  is  the  rural  school. 
Here  the  interference  with  his  work  is 
very  slight  indeed ;  he  is  compelled  to 
employ  his  own  initiative,  make  his  own 
plans,  organise  his  institution,  and  ex- 
ecute his  plans.  Young  teachers,  com- 
ing from  training  institutions  are  fre- 
quently urged  to  teach  a  rural  school 
for  a  while  in  order  to  develop  the  power 
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of  initiative,  of  independent  action, 
through  their  necessary  exercise  in  the 
professional  solitude  of  the  country 
schoolhouse;  and  it  is  good  advice. 

Many  of  the  strongest  and  best  teach- 
ers and  educational  leaders  that  the  coun- 
try has  ever  known  have  received  their 
first  impulse,  their  versatility  and  breadth 
of  view,  and  their  ability  to  meet  new 
difficulties,  which  have  made  them  great, 
in  the  small,  unpainted  schoolhouse  in 
the  remote  country  district  where  they 
began  their  discouraging  work.  Here 
they  were  required  to  study  their  pupils 
and  give  them  work  suitable  for  them, 
to  devise  their  own  methods,  to  meet 
emergencies — often  serious — quickly  and 
firmly.  In  the  country  school  that  is 
good  for  anything  the  teacher  is  "it." 
Alas,  that  in  any  system  of  schools  he 
should  ever  cease  to  be  "it" !  But  there 
is,  unfortunately,  in  the  development  of 
large  institutions  a  tendency  to  subordin- 
ate the  individual  and  to  destroy  indi- 
viduality. This  is  particularly  true  in 
great  school  systems.  The  tendency 
seems  almost  inevitable.  The  demands 
of  the  organisation  itself  are  so  great, 
it  requires  so  much  executive  power  to 
keep  the  machine  running,  that  the  ma- 
chine itself  attracts  undue  attehtion  and 
we  are  in  danger  of  forgetting  that  the 
business  of  the  school  is  to  teach  in- 
dividual children.  This  worship  of  ma- 
chines is  the  most  debasing  kind  of 
fetish-worship ;  it  destroys  the  power  to 
judge  of  values,  and,  like  all  worship 
of  inferior  gods,  it  subordinates  the 
higher  ends  to  the  lower. 

Frequently,  in  our  great  city  systems, 
teachers  are  judged  by  their  ability  to  run 
along  smoothly  in  a  well-oiled  machine 
rather  than  by  their  power  of  inspira- 
tion, their  ability  to  uplift,  encourage, 
strengthen,  and  really  teach  children.  I 
have  known  teachers  full  of  love  of 
youth,  possessed  of  extraordinary  inspir- 
ational power  and  ability  to  make  chil- 
dren think,  work,  and  learn,  driven  from  a 
school  system  because  they  did  not  read- 
ily untie  red  tape.  We  too  often  forget 
that  the  school  system  is  useful  only  in 
so  far  as  it  makes  it  easier  for  the  teach- 
er to  teach;  that  every  unnecessary  bur- 
den, every  extraneous  demand  upon  the 


teacher's  energies,  everything  which  dis- 
tracts his  mind  or  takes  his  time  away 
from  the  one  purpose  of  his  work — that 
of  teaching  the  children — is  a  positive 
injury.  When  the  machine  grinds  out 
the  power  of  initiative  from  the  teacher 
and  makes  him  a  mere  tool,  granted  the 
privilege  of  imparting  a  little  carefully 
prepared  desiccated  information,  and 
freezes  his  soul  out  of  the  work,  then  it 
is  time  to  smash  the  machine ;  and  there 
are  countless  machines  all  over  this  land 
that  need   to  be   smashed. 

There  is  a  constant  tendency  to  or- 
ganise school  systems  like  factories,  with 
a  boss,  sub-bosses,  and  hands. 

I  repeat:  The  only  function  of  the 
school  system  is  to  help  the  teacher  to 
teach ;  not  to  do  it  for  him,  but  to  re- 
move every  unnecessary  obstacle  and  to 
provide  every  possible  aid,  in  order  that 
he  may  exercise  to  the  full  his  highest 
powers  for  the  sole  purpose  of  helping 
children. 

Perhaps  the  worst  form  of  machine 
domination  is  that  which  places  undue 
stress  upon  statistics  and  makes  of  the 
teacher  a  mere  compiler  of  figures. 
Great  marking  schemes  have  been  devis- 
ed by  school  boards,  school  superinten- 
dents, and  the  devil  to  prevent  teachers 
from  teaching  w^ith  their  whole  souls — 
schemes  for  marking  children  upon  all 
conceivable  points,  which  requires  brain- 
racking  study,  burning  of  the  midnight 
oil,  and,  it  must  be  confessed,  even  ima- 
gination to  an  awful  extent. 

As  such  systems  lead  children  to  study 
for  marks,  to  behave  for  marks,  to  cheat 
and  lie  for  marks,  as  well  as  to  be  hate- 
ful and  narrowly  exacting,  so  they  lead 
teachers  to  teach  for  marks,  control  for 
marks,  to  put  the  whole  stress  of  their 
work  upon  the  getting  of  marks ;  and 
they,  too,  sometimes  are  led  to  cheat  for 
marks  and  to  lie  for  marks. 

The  evil  of  this  thing  is  easy  to  see. 
Any  method  of  organisation  or  of  work 
which  distracts  the  attention  from  the 
real  end  and  forces  it  upon  a  secondary 
end  is  immoral.  Many  great  evils  in  life 
result  from  placing  undue  stress  upon 
secondary  ends ;  upon  the  accumulation 
of  wealth  instead  of  upon  the  proper 
expenditure    of   wealth ;    upon    acquiring 
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power  instead  of  upon  the  proper  use  of 
power;  upon  getting  rather  than  giving. 

To  force  teachers  continuall)^  to  drill 
along  narrow  lines  in  order  that  marks 
may  be  secured  is  to  take  away  their 
spiritual  freedom  and  to  degrade  them. 
The  teacher  who  is  forever  harassed  lest 
her  pupils  shall  not  i)ass  naturally  is  un- 
able to  give  her  whole  attention  to  the 
needs  of  the  children  and  to  supplying 
them. 

The  rural  school  teacher,  if  of  the  right 
sort,  studies  John  and  William  and 
Susan,  and  decides  that  for  John's  good 
he  should  do  this ;  William,  for  his  good, 
should  do  that ;  and  Susan,  for  her  good, 
should  do  that;  but  the  machine-made, 
machine-driven  teacher,  in  a  system  hav- 
ing no  such  freedom  of  action,  treats 
John  and  William  and  Susan  all  alike 
(they  must  all  take  the  same  brimstone 
and  treacle  because  it  is  good  for  some- 
body), and  is  not  allowed  to  exercise 
his  own  natural  judgment  and  his  natural 
interest  in  their  spiritual  well-being.  This 
is  not  only  bad  for  the  children,  but  it  is, 
if  possible,  worse  for  the  teacher.  The 
children  may  recover,  because  their 
school  days  fortunately  end  some  time ; 
the  teacher's  fate  becomes  fixed,  as  his 
school  days  never  end. 

Another  evil  which  is  finding  its  way 
into  our  larger  cities  is  the  formal  and 
frequent  marking  of  the  teachers  them- 
selves after  a  brief  and  valueless  visita- 
tion. A  superintendent  and  a  body  of 
supervisors  or  a  body  of  superintendents 
are  employed,  not  to  instruct,  inspire, 
and  help  the  teachers,  but  to  mark  them. 
I  know  of  cities  in  which  supervisors 
go  about  from  school-room  to  school- 
room, notebook  and  pencil  in  hand,  sit- 
ting for  a  while  in  each  room  like  malig- 
nant sphinxes,  eyeing  the  terrified  teach- 
er, who  in  her  terror  does  everything 
wrong,  and  then  marking  her  in  that 
little  doomsday  book.  I  have  known 
many  teachers  fairly  to  shrivel  when  the 
supervisor  with  his  instrument  of  tor- 
ture enters,  and  besides  doing  their  very 
worst  during  his  presence,  to  be  thoroug- 
ly  unfit  for  work  during  the  remainder 
of  the  day,  and  to  be  sick  for  days  after- 
ward. Who  will  venture  to  say  that  such 
a   system   of  torture,   depriving  children 


of  the  teachers'  best  work  for  at  least 
a  time  and  breaking  the  teachers'  hearts 
for  all  time,  is  justifiable?  Such  super- 
visor's paths,  like  those  of  reckless  auto- 
mobilists,  are  strewn  with  the  dead  bodies 
of  hopes  and  ambitions  and  nerves.  The 
reasons  given  are  that  some  teachers 
will  do  wrong,  and  hence  a  system  of 
espionage  and  terrorism  is  extended,  like 
the  clouds  of  heaven,  over  all  alike. 
This,  of  course,  instead  of  correcting  the 
evil,  extends  it  and  creates  new  ones 
undreamed  of  before. 

The  most  precious  possession  of  a 
school  system,  rightly  viewed,  is  the 
teacher's  devotion  to  his  work.  Any  plan 
of  organsation,  any  method  of  adminis- 
tration or  supervision,  which  lessens  that, 
which  diverts  the  teacher's  energy  into 
any  foreign  channel,  is  an  evil. 

The  teacher  in  the  schoolroom  should 
always  feel  that  his  first  duty,  and  al- 
most the  sum  of  his  duties,  is  to  ascer- 
tain and  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  indi- 
vidual children  under  his  care.  In  the 
machine  system  the  tendency  is  always 
to  centre  the  thought  of  the  teacher  UDon. 
not  the  children,  but  the  higher  authori- 
ties, so  that,  instead  of  feeling  respon- 
sible to  them  and  being  anxious  to  serve 
them,  he  becomes  over-anxious  to  "stand 
in  with"  the  administration,  and  to  sacri- 
fice his  own  obligation  to  the  higher  law, 
to  the  demands  of  his  superior  officers 
for  uniformity.  This  shifting  of  con- 
science is  not  only  encouraged,  but  is 
almost  necessitated,  by  some  prevalent 
systems  of  administrations. 

When  a  teacher  ceases  to  feel  that  he 
is  there  primarily  and  wholly  to  serve 
the  children,  and  begins  to  feel  that  he 
is  there  to  serve  somebody  else — school 
superintendent,  school  board,  local  poli- 
tician— he  ceases  then  and  there  to  be  as 
good  a  teacher  as  he  might  be. 

In  the  office  of  every  superintendent 
and  in  the  notebook  of  every  supervisor 
should  be  written:  The  teacher  is  the 
school ;  and  the  daily  inquiry  of  every 
such  officer  should  be :  "How  can  I  stimu- 
late in  all  the  teachers  under  my  super- 
vision love  for  their  work,  self-respect, 
a  feeling  of  independence,  and  an  ambi- 
tion to  do  better  teaching  than  ever  be- 
fore or  than  anvbodv  else?" 
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I  recall  one  superintendent  whose 
favorite  phrase  was :  "I  will  put  the 
screws  on."  This  phrase  might  have 
suggested  the  thought  he  was  a  car- 
penter ;  but  he  was  not,  he  was  an  in- 
quisitor. 

The  school  system  is  but  an  aggrega- 
tion of  schools,  that  is,  of  classes  of 
children  with  their  teachers  so  organised 
as  to  raise  to  the  maximum  the  effic- 
iency of  each  teacher;  that,  at  least,  is 
the  theory.  The  great  essential  to  real 
efficiency  is  freedom.  I  do  not  mean  by 
"freedom"  license,  or  even  liberty,  to 
do  as  one  pleases,  but  the  ability  and 
the  possibility  to  direct  one's  energies 
with  intelligence  and  purpose  to  the  high- 
est results  possible  for  him.  Such  free- 
dom is  primarily  internal  rather  than 
external,  and  for  the  teacher  it  begins 
far  back  of  the  organisation,  far  back 
even  of  the  act  of  teaching.  The  first 
steps  in  freedom  must  be  taken  by  the 
individual.  The  teacher  must  be  free 
from  ignorance,  from  prejudice,  from 
undue  pride,  from  the  debasing  pres- 
sure of  false  ambition,  from  unwilling- 
ness to  learn  or  be  guided ;  that  is,  the 
teacher  must  have  a  free  soul  in  the 
Pauline  sense.  This  internal  freedom 
must  be  achieved  by  the  teacher  alone. 
It  is  the  result  of  study ;  of  hard  work ; 
of  moral  struggles  and  victories ;  and  it 
results  in  broad  intelligence  and  enlarged 
intellect  and  strengthened  will.  Now, 
suppose  such  a  teacher  has  been  selected 
to  a  position  in  a  school  system ;  this 
internal  freedom  must  be  preserved,  but 
added  to  it  must  be  a  certain  amount 
of  external  freedom — freedom  to  exer- 
cise native  and  acquired  powers  without 
undue  restraint  or  perversion. 

There  is  a  higher  freedom  than  that 
of  the  individual  in  solitude.  It  is  the 
freedom  that  comes  from  association 
and  co-operation. 

The  evolution  of  freedom  in  all  society 
necessarily  goes  through  three  stages. 
The  first  is  the  state  of  isolation,  which 
appears  to  be  freedom,  but  which  is  not. 
It  is  a  mere  pseudo-freedom.  The  in- 
dividual alone  finds  himself  the  slave  of 
innumerable  vast  forces,  which,  except 
in  rare  cases,  overwhelm  him.  The  first 
stage   of   real    freedom   comes    with    co- 


operation; two  are  stronger  than  one; 
many  are  stronger  than  two ;  and,  when 
properly  combined,  each  contributing  all 
liis  strength  to  the  common  good  and  all 
sharing  the  common  good,  true  freedom 
is  obtained.  But  in  the  evolution 
of  society  there  is  an  intermediate 
stage.  With  the  beginning  of  com- 
bination conies  also  tyranny.  An  indi- 
vidual or  a  few  individuals  make  use  of 
the  enlarged  strength  of  the  many  in 
combination  for  their  own  good,  and  so 
each,  while  more  free  than  in  the  state 
or  isolation,  finds  himself  dominated  by 
forces  outside  of  himself,  and  so  de- 
prived of  a  part  of  his  freedom.  The 
final  stage  comes  from  the  overthrow 
of  all  unnecessary  external  domination, 
the  re-assertion  of  individual  initiative, 
.  and  the  free  combination  of  free  souls  for 
common  ends. 

An  individual  who  has  become  an  in- 
telligent and  conscious  member  of  so- 
ciety, contributing  of  his  best  freely  to 
the  common  good,  is  free  to  draw  upon 
the  community  for  a  vast  increment  of 
power.  He  is  enormously  magnified,  is 
a  very  much  larger  being  than  the  same 
individual  in  solitude.  The  society  be- 
comes his  larger  self  through  which  he 
can  do  greater  things  than  when  alone ; 
by  its  protection  and  help  he  has  become 
free  from  innumerable  trammels  and 
hindrances  with  which  he  was  unable  to 
cope  alone.  A  true  society  is  a  great 
instrument  of  freedom  through  w^hich 
each  one  is  able  to  render  vastly  greater 
service  than  when  alone. 

It  ought  to  be  possible  in  a  school 
system  for  each  teacher  to  do  vastly  bet- 
ter work  than  a  rural  teacher  can  do,  be- 
cause, while  contributing  his  part  to  the 
general  stock  of  knowledge  and  skill 
and  inspiration,  he  can  draw  without 
limit  upon  that  accumulated  stock  him- 
self. Each  teacher  can  learn  from  the 
other  teachers ;  for  wisdom  is  communi- 
cable. If  the  heads  of  the  system  are 
wise  and  possessed  of  inspirational  force, 
he  can  add  to  his  power  from  their  wis- 
dom and  inspiration.  A  system  pro- 
perly conducted  substitutes  co-operation 
and  common  interests  for  isolation  and 
individual  interests.  The  urban  teacher 
ought   to   be    a    verv    much    larg-er    and 
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wiser  and  better  teacher  tlian  the  rural 
teacher.  In  some  instances  this  is  the 
case.  Our  greatest  teachers  are  not  coun- 
try school  teachers,  but  city  school  teach- 
ers, because  it  is  possible  in  an  urban 
system  to  become  greater ;  there  are  more 
stimuli,  more  nutriment  available.  But 
the  teacher  may  avail  himself  of  these 
only  when  the  method  and  plans  of  or- 
ganisation and  supervision  make  it  pos- 
sible ;  when  the  school  board  and  the 
school  superintendent  and  supervisors 
consider  it  their  part  primarily  to  con- 
tribute the  largest  share  of  inspiration 
and  wisdom  to  the  common  stock,  and 
secondarily  to  act  as  distributors  of  this 
common  stock  to  the  teaching  forces. 
And  it  is  a  sad  sight  to  see  such  enor- 
mous possibilities  for  good  sacrificed  by 
the  pettifogging,  red  tape  methods  pre- 
valent in  so  many  of  our  systems ;  to 
see  machines  exalted  above  the  free- 
souled  teacher. 

How  may  the  school  system  reinforce 
the  teacher  and  conserve  his  freedom? 
Possibly  I  should  first  answer  the  nega- 
tive question :  How  may  a  system  be 
so  conducted  as  not  to  interfere  with  the 
w'ork  of  the  teacher? 

My  answer  to  the  question  is ;  first, 
by  reducing  the  machinery  to  the  mini- 
mum consistent  with  a  reasonable  de- 
gree of  unity,  eliminating  all  unneces- 
sary red  tape,  and  all  demands  upon  the 
teacher,  in  addition  to  his  work  of  teach- 
ing, that  it  is  possible  to  get  along  with- 
out. 

A  certain  amount  of  detail  is,  of 
course,  necessary ;  records  must  be  kept 
and  some  statistics  must  be  gathered, 
for  statistics  do  not  always  lie  and  some- 
times are  even  useful.  Information  re- 
garding the  attendance  of  children  and 
conditions  prevailing  in  and  about  the 
schools,  which  throw  light  upon  the  edu- 
cational problem,  is  important,  and  must 
be  secured  through  the  teachers,  if  at 
all.  But  there  are  many  kinds  of  in- 
formation secured  through  the  compil- 
ing of  figures  which  are  of  no  value  to 
anyone,  or  at  least  of  not  sufficient  value 
to  justify  the  sacrifice  of  time  and  efifort 
required  to  secure  them. 

The  passion  for  statistics  which  domi- 
nates  some   school   superintendents   is   a 


dangerous  une,  and  ea>il\  runs  into  sta- 
tistical dissipation  and  that  dread  disease, 
statisticitis. 

My  second  answer  to  the  negative 
((uestion  is :  Avoid  ever)'  device  of  me- 
thod or  organisation  which  tends  to  les- 
sen the  teacher's  individuality  and  sense 
of  personal  responsiljility  to  the  children. 

But  there  is  a  positive  side  to  this 
question.  A  school  system,  properly  or- 
ganised and  conducted,  can  directly  and 
positively  help  the  teaching  and  aid  in 
conserving  the  teacher's  freedom.  In  the 
first  place,  it  can,  by  a  proper  process  of 
selection,  secure  and  retain  the  best 
teachers  ;  and  this  does  not  require  for- 
mal, arbitrary  and  elaborate  systems  of 
marking,  but  merely  the  exercise  of  ordi- 
nary good  judgment  and  the  mainten- 
ance of  a  rigid  backbone. 

Of  course,  in  very  large  systems  some 
plan  for  marking  teachers  is  necessary 
for  the  protection  lx)th  of  the  teachers 
and  of  the  supervising  force ;  that  is, 
there  should  be  put  down  in  black  and 
white  from  time  to  time  some  record 
of  the  teacher's  qualifications,  and  of 
the  efforts  that  have  been  made  for  his 
improvement;  but  such  a  record  should 
be  exceedingly  simple  and  unosten- 
tatious, and  the  marking  should  be  done 
by  those  who  know  the  teacher's  work 
thoroughly,  not  by  the  supervisor,  whose 
visits  are  infrequent,  and  whose  mark- 
ings would  be  under  circumstances  un- 
fair to  the  teacher.  The  markings  of 
the  visiting  supervisor  are  of  very  little 
value,  and  the  making  of  them  renders 
it  impossible  for  the  supervisor  himself 
to  fulfil  his  true  function ;  that  is,  to  help, 
stimulate,  and  inspire  the  teachers ;  and 
he  becomes  a  dreaded  visitor.  I  have 
seen  such  supervisors,  and  it  always  im- 
presses me  that  they  have  fallen  from 
their  high  estate.  No  supervisor  can  do 
really  good  work  as  such  if  his  visits 
are  dreaded  by  the  average  teachers. 
Until  his  aim  and  purpose  to  be  a  helpful 
friend  and  nothing  more  become  so  fixed 
in  the  mind  of  the  teacher  that  his 
visit  is  welcome,  he  cannot  do  his  best 
work. 

Most  of  the  formal  systems  of  mark- 
ing teachers  are  cowardly;  they  are 
simplv    devices    to    make    possible    the 
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shirking  of  responsibility.  Given  a  rea- 
sonably good  process  of  selection,  helped 
by  proper  civil-service  rules,  we  shall 
have  a  reasonably  good  corps  of  teach- 
ers in  any  system. 

Now,  how  can  the  system  make  this 
reasonably  good  corps  better,  keep  the 
teachers  up  to  the  highest  standards  pos- 
sible, and  secure  from  them  their  best 
work?  First,  by  making  them  feel  that 
they  are  persons  of  consequence,  whose 
judgments  are  worth  considering,  and 
who  may  justly  be  supposed  to  possess 
reasonably  tender  consciences,  some  pro- 
fessional ambition,  and  at  least  a  fair  de- 
gree of  devotion  to  their  work.  I  hold 
that  the  first  duty  of  school  superin- 
tendents and  other  officials  is  to  lead  the 
teachers  to  respect  themselves,  to  feel 
that  they  are  trusted,  and  to  impress  upon 
them  that  the  school  officers,  taking  it 
for  granted  that  they  want  to  do  their 
best,  are  anxious  to  help  them. 

The  supervising  powers  can  help  the 
teachers  by  supplying  them  with  a  good 
course  of  study.  A  proper  course  of  study 
properly  administered  does  not  diminish 
the  freedom  of  the  teacher,  but  increases 
it ;  but  that  this  may  be  true  the  course 
must  be  broad,  suggestive,  and  stimu- 
lating. It  should  make  it  necessary  for 
the  teacher  to  study  self-improvement 
in  order  to  teach  successfully.  It  should 
aim,  not  at  uniformity,  but  at  unity.  It 
should  require  teachers  to  arrive  at  cer- 
tain results  in  their  own  way,  and  these 
results  should  be  the  growth  of  the  chil- 
dren rather  than  the  accumulation  of  a 
few  meagre  and  prescribed  facts.  Too 
many  courses  of  study  aim  at  uniformity 
of  method  and  uniformity  of  output. 
Uniformity  of  method  kills  teachers. 
Uniformity  of  output,  if  possible — which, 
thank  the  Lord !  it  is  not — would  pro- 
duce corpses  of  children. 

The  course  of  study  should  be  based 
upon  sound  philosophy,  and  should  en- 
courage the  teachers  to. master  this  philo- 
sophy. In  its  administration  the  super- 
vising force  should  definitely  instruct  the 
teachers  in  the  principles  involved,  and 
should  inform  them  as  to  the  best  me- 
thods for  achieving  the  desired  results, 
which  is  a  very  different  thing  from 
forcing  these  methods  upon  them.     Such 


treatment  would  tend  to  make  teachers 
free  in  the  true  sense ;  that  is,  to  produce 
inner  freedom — freedom  of  spirit  from 
ignorance,  prejudice,  and  low  ideals. 

In  administering  schools,  and  espec- 
ially in  instructing  teachers  as  to  the 
course  of  study,  there  are  several  pos- 
sible means.  The  most  common  are  the 
teacher's  meeting,  schoolroom  visitation, 
and  the  private  conference.  The  former 
is  the  most  widely  used,  and  perhaps  the 
most  badly  used.  Meetings  for  the  in- 
struction of  teachers  should  have  a  de- 
finite purpose — should  bring  together 
teachers  who  are  doing  similar  work, 
and  should  be  held  when  the  minds  of 
the  teachers  are  fresh  and  unwearied. 
Grade  meetings  are  the  best,  but  these 
meetings  should  be  held  during  the 
school  hours,  and  should  be  a  part  of  the 
teacher's  regular  work.  The  after- 
school  meetings  to  which  the  teachers 
come  fagged,  forcing  themselves  to  keep 
awake  and  listen,  are  better  than  noth- 
ing, but  they  are  not  the  best. 

The  ordinary  teachers'  institute,  as 
conducted  in  most  of  our  states,  with 
its  heterogeneous  programme,  its  large 
element  of  entertainment,  its  professional 
conductor  with  his  stock  of  professional 
jokes,  its  hit-or-miss  efforts  to  meet  the 
teacher's   needs,   is   almost  travesty. 

After  many  years  of  experimenting 
I  have  found  the  most  effective  plan 
for  treating  teachers'  meetings  to  be  this : 
All  the  schools  of  a  certain  grade  are 
dismissed  for  a  day,  and  the  teachers 
are  assembled  in  a  central  place  for  de- 
finite instruction  in  the  work  of  their 
particular  grade.  By  having  one  such 
grade  institute  a  week  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  year,  it  is  possible  to  have 
four  or  five  days  given  to  each  grade; 
and  they  are  days  of  hard  work,  in  which 
the  needs  of  the  teachers  are  definitely 
and  exactly  met.  But,  whatever  the  plan, 
such  meetings  should  be  held  and  should 
be  devoted  to  specific  instruction,  for  the 
most  part  as  to  the  course  of  study. 

Schoolroom  visitation  is  another  very 
good  means  of  helping  or  hindering 
teachers.  There  is  not  time  to  discuss 
it  in  detail.  I  have  referred  to  it  some- 
what in  another  place.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that    such    visitation    should    be    for    the 
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sake  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
teacher  and  his  work,  and  helping  him 
by  suggestions  and  by  giving  model  les- 
sons. It  should  not  be  for  the  sake  of 
marking  him. 

Naturally  the  most  helpful  feature  of 
the  school  organisation  to  this  end  is 
some  degree  of  personal  acquaintance* 
between  the  officials  and  the  teachers. 
While  this  is  easier  to  secure  in  a  small 
system  than  in  a  large  one,  it  is  entirely 
possible  in  even  the  biggest  system.  Very 
large  systems  should  be  so  organised  as 
to  distribute  the  supervising  forces  in 
such  a  way  that  some  officers  of  conse- 
quence may  come  in  contact  with  every 
teacher.  Condensing  the  entire  super- 
vising force  into  a  great  board,  who  sit 
in  common  sessions  and  legislate  and 
adjudicate,  is  a  waste  of  energy,  even 
in  the  largest  systems.  Supervising  of- 
ficials should  be  scattered  where  at  least 
some  of  them  may  come  in  personal  con- 
tact with  the  teachers,  and  know  their 
ambitions  and  aims  and  their  merits  as 
well  as  their  faults  and  weaknesses,  and 
may  give  the  sort  of  inspiration  and 
strength  which  is  given  only  in  personal 
contact.  Any  system  that  is  so  organ- 
ised as  to  fail  to  secure  this  personal  con- 
tact between  the  teachers  of  the  class- 
room and  the  officials  who  are  to  direct 
them  and  pass  upon  them  in  so  far  fails  to 
do  its  duty ;  and  this  applies  ec|ually  to 
systems  large  and  small.  The  personal, 
sympathetic  intercourse  of  those  who 
know  more  with  those  who  know  less, 
of  the  stronger  directing  minds  with  the 
directed  minds  who  need  help,  is  the  sine 
qua  non  of  good  school  administration. 
This  secured,  it  is  possible  to  take 
cognisance  of  the  ideas  which  the  teach- 
ers themselves  have. 

The  assumption,  even  though  it  be 
tacit,  that  the  superintendent  or  the  body 
of  supervisors  and  the  principals  know 
it  all,  is  most  pleasant  to  those  officials, 
but  it  is  an  assumption  contrary  to  fact. 
In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  good  teach- 
ers know  more  about  what  ought  to  be 
done  with  the  children  than  all  the  super- 
visors together.  I  am  sure  that  if  we 
omniscient  superintendents  were  to  con- 
fess, we  should  admit  that  the  best  things 
that  we  know  in  reefard  to  teachinsf  we 


have  learned  from  good  teachers  in  the 
class-rooms ;  and  one  reason  why  some 
superintendents  holding  high  positions 
have  not  manifested  any  evidence  of 
growth  for  years  is  that  they  have  ceased 
to  consult  them.  There  is  much  wisdom 
allowed  to  go  to  waste  because  super- 
vising officials  are  too  proud  to  use  it. 
I  do  not  mean  that  the  school  officers 
should  not,  in  the  common  phrase,  "run 
their  schools ;"  of  course  they  should ; 
but  tliey  should  do  it  very  modestly,  re- 
membering that  the  sum  of  the  wisdom 
possessed  by  all  the  teachers  is  doubtless 
greater  than  that  contained  even  in  their 
enlarged  craniums. 

A  very  fine  teacher  said  to  me  recent- 
ly, rather  sadly,  that  she  was  not  alto- 
gether happy  in  her  school.  (3n  close 
inquiry  I  drew  from  her  the  information 
that  the  trouble  was  that  she  found  no 
sympathy  in  the  principal.  She  was  am- 
bitious and  capable ;  she  wanted  to  do 
something  rather  more  than  the  ordi- 
nary; her  heart  was  in  her  work;  but 
she  felt  that  her  principal's  heart  was  not 
there,  but  was  rather  in  the  machinery 
of  the  school.  He  would  visit  her  occa- 
sionally, was  never  unkind,  and  she  had, 
after  repeated  efforts,  secured  a  half-hour 
in  which  they  might  sit  down  together 
and  talk  over  her  ambitions  and  her 
schemes  for  work;  and  the  result  was  a 
chill  and  a  disheartenment  which,  unless 
the  inner  fire  burned  strongly,  would  in 
the  end  impair  her  efficiency.  He  wanted 
good  work  in  his  school  and  expected 
his  teachers  to  teach  well,  but  he  was 
so  concerned  with  the  mechanical  side  of 
administration  that  he  could  not  get  into 
the  heart  of  any  of  his  schoolrooms. 
The  teacher  had  the  freedom  of  isola- 
tion, not  that  of  society. 

The  supervising  officer  is  a  distribut- 
ing agent,  receiving  what  teachers  can 
give  and  giving  what  is  received  to  those 
who  need  it ;  and  he  must  not,  if  he  would 
be  worthy  of  his  office,  let  any  amount 
of  detail  work,  an}^  consideration  for  the 
mechanical  part  of  the  administration, 
stand  in  the  way  of  this  personal  co- 
operative work  with  the  individual  teach- 
ers. For  let  us  remember  that  the  school 
is  a  society  in  which  all  share  the  good 
or  ill :  and  this  is  as  true  of  the  teachers 
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as  it  is  of  the  children. 

Recall  that  individual  freedom  is  often 
impaired  by  the  excessive  demands  of 
the  social  whole  and  the  obliterating  of 
the  individual,  but  'that  true  freedom 
is  to  be  secured,  not  only  by  a  return 
to  isolation,  which  is  in  reality  extreme 
bondage,  but  rather  by  a  proper  use  of 
society.  The  individual  teacher  should 
be  strengthened,  not  weakened,  by  be- 
longing to  a  system.  The  strength  and 
the  wisdom  of  the  whole  are  greater  than 


that  of  the  individual,  but  only  when 
each  individual  is  encouraged  to  exercise 
his  own  strength  and  also  to  share  with 
others.  So  that,  for  teachers  as  for  chil- 
dren, a  school  system  should  be  a  co- 
operative society,  having  for  its  motto 
"Each  for  all  and  all  for  each  ;"  and  the 
administrative  forces  fulfil  their  func- 
tion when  they  so  distribute  the  common 
good  that  each  individual  has  all  of  his 
own  and  all  that  he  can  receive  from  the 
others.     And  this  is  social  freedom. 


THE  CITY  OF  HAPPINESS 


A  party  of  youths  were  pressing  for- 
ward with  eager  feet  along  the  road  that 
led  out  of  the  mountains  into  the  great 
world  below.  They  were  travelling  to- 
ward gold,  and  sunshine,  and  fame, 
spurred  on  by  that  mysterious  impulse 
which  through  the  ages  has  ever  drawn 
men  and  nations  westward.  And  as  they 
journeyed,  they  met  an  old  man,  shod 
with  iron,  tottering  along  in  the  opposite 
direction.  The  old  man  bade  them  pause 
for  a  moment,  questioning  them  as  to 
whither  they  were  going,  and  the  youths 
answered  in  one  voice,  "To  the  City  of 
Happiness !"  The  aged  pilgrim  looked 
upon  them  gravely.  "I  have  sought," 
he   replied   feebly,   "over  the   most   part 


of  the  world  for  the  city  of  which  you 
speak.  Three  such  pairs  as  you  see  on 
my  feet  have  I  worn  out  upon  this  pil- 
grimage. But  all  this  while  I  have  not 
found  the  city.  Yestertide  I  fainted  from 
exhaustion  by  the  roadway,  and  as  I 
lay  there,  I  semed  to  hear  an  angel  say- 
ing, 'Behold,  the  City  of  Happiness  lies 
at  every  man's  threshold,  and  there  be 
no  need  for  him  to  journey  far  in  its 
search.' 

"And  so  now  I  am  going  back,  after 
all  these  years,  to  my  little  mountain 
home,  and,  God  willing,  I  shall  find  there 
the  happy  city." — Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son. 


WHAT   IS   POETRY? 


By  GEORGE  HERBERT  CLARKK,  M.A. 

PROFESSOR  OF  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE,   MERCER  UNIVERSITY,   MACON,  GEORGIA. 


WHAT  is  poetry?  The  answers 
have  been  nearly  as  various  as 
the  makers  and  the  readers. 
Hardly  a  poet  but  has  tried  to  define 
himself ;  surely  no  critic  but  has  done 
it  for  him.  Blessed  be  differing  schools ! 
Man  cannot  breathe  frankly  under  dicta. 
He  realises  himself  in  the  honest  educa- 
tion of  his  spirit,  his  recognition  of  the 
l^rotean  nature  of  truth,  and  the  robust 
defence  of  what  his  soul  has  gathered 
from  the  daily-dropping  manna  vouch- 
safed to  us  all. 

What  is  poetry  ?  It  will  be  the  purpose 
of  this  paper  to  show  briefly  not  only 
that  poetry  is  the  adequate  presentation 
of  truth  conceived  of  in  terms  of  beauty 
and  the  good,  but  that  beauty  and  the 
good  are  essential,  not  incidental,  to  the 
being  and   function  of  the  poem. 

Outside  of  manners,  of  custom,  of  the 
animal  nature,  of  the  reason,  there  is 
something  in  every  man  that  is  more  or 
less  impatient  of  all  these  things,  a  prin- 
ciple that  reminds  us  continually  of  its 
existence,  that  would  subordinate  all  else 
as  its  material,  as  creations  made  for  it 
and  meant  for  it ;  that  proclaims  itself 
a  revealer  and  interpreter,  and  com- 
mands attention  and  response.  This  prin- 
ciple is  constant  and  potent.  It  builds 
monuments,  suggests  ritvials,  dignifies 
coronations.  It  neither  apologises  for 
itself  nor  compromises  with  any  other. 
It  proceeds  steadily  and  successfully,  if 
individual  welcome  be  accorded  it,  to  the 
fulfilment  of  its  high  purpose,  the  reve- 
lation to  man  of  God's  way,  of  the  mean- 
ings of  the  universe,  of  the  answers  to 
the  great  problems,  of  the  heart  of  the 
child,  and  of  the  heart  of  the  rose.  This 
principle  is  native  to  man  as  a  spirit, 
and  is.  therefore,  infinite  and  eternal. 
It  is  the  principle  of  emotion,  of  sym- 
pathy, of  intuition,  the  poetic  principle — 
and  poetry  is  the  progress  of  its  reveal- 
in  gs. 

Hence  he  whom  we  may  call  the  crea- 
tive poet  is  a  revealer  of  the  Universal 


Truth  and  Beauty,  granted  a  free  hand 
and  an  open  heart,  and  the  receptive  poet 
is  he  who  understands,  and  who  "creates 
in  the  footsteps  of  the  creator."  Both, 
then,  are  creative,  and  both  are  also  re- 
ceptive, for  the  poet  of  the  pen  must  first 
be  the  poet  of  the  Spirit  and  must  create 
in  the  footsteps  of  the  ultimate  Creator, 
knowing  and  rejoicing  that  God  is  him- 
self the  first  and  the  greatest  among  the 
poets. 

Only  the  poet,  it  follows,  will  under- 
stand the  poet.  The  two  commune ;  they 
are  not  held  within  arm's  length  of  each 
other  by  chilling  custom  on  the  part  of 
the  receiver,  or  by  bewilderment  or 
doubt,  or  by  a  merely  professional  or 
student  interest.  The  artist  aims  at  the 
heart;  the  heart  must  be  ready  and  re- 
sponsive. 

"To  the  sea-shell's  spiral  round 
'Tis  your  heart  that  bring's  the  sound  ; 
The  soft  sea-murmurs  that  you  hear 
Within,  are  captured  from  your  ear. 

"  You  do  poets  and  their  song- 
A  gfrievous  wrong; 
If  your  own  soul  does  not  bring 
To  their  high  imagining 
As  much  beauty  as  they  sing." 

But  in  order  to  the  effectiveness  of 
his  aim,  the  poet  must  have  fine  sensi- 
bility to  the  euphonious  side  of  language. 
This  is  the  plastic  material  with  which 
he  works — positively,  in  words,  negative- 
ly, in  silence.  Both  his  words  and  his 
silences  are  living  entities.  The  beauty 
of  Shelley's  exquisite  little  lyric,  "A 
Widow  Bird  Sate  Mourning,"  if  the  form 
be  translated  into  some  such  substitute 
as  the  following,  is  at  once  annulled  and 
lost: 

A  bird  deprived  of  her  mate,  sat  on  a 
bough  in  the  dead  of  wmter.  The  wind 
was  raw  and  cold,  and  the  stream  was 
freezing.  The  forest  lacked  leaves,  and 
the  ground  flowers,  while  hardly  a  sound 
was  audible  but  that  of  the  mill-wheel. 
But  the  poet  breathes  on  the  picture  and 
eives   it  life : 
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"  A  widow  bird  sat  mourning  for  her  love 
Upon  a  wintry  bough, 
The  frozen  wind  crept  on  above 
The  freezing-  stream  below. 

"There  was  no  leaf  upon  the  forest  bare, 
No  flower  upon  the  ground, 
And  little  motion  in  the  air, 

Except  the  mill-wheel's  sound." 

Who  has  not  felt  that  the  diction  of 
an  important  poem  is  not  capable  of  re- 
modelling, but  is  itself  eternal?  Colours 
blend  and  notes  harmonise;  so  in  litera- 
ture, especially  in  its  highest  forms,  the 
word  wrought  in  by  the  creator  must 
be  inevitable.  The  dignity  of  words  is 
not  always  recognised.  They  are  so  vital, 
so  worthy,  that  they  hate  the  false  and 
the  shallow.  Seize  and  confine  as  we 
will,  the  imprisoned  word  rebels.  It  will 
not  stay  and  cannot  stay  unless  art  con- 
strain it. 

To  this  regard  for  words — indeed,  as 
justifying  his  regard — the  poet  must  add 
an  impelling  spiritual  insight.  Poesy 
appeals  to  him : 

"  A  body  of  beauty  is  mine, 
O  poet,  moulder  of  me, 
Inbreathe  with  breathings  divine, 
Or  body  alone  let  it  be." 

Art,  with  its  hunger  for  truth  and  its 
passion  for  beauty,  feeds  also  and  always 
upon  good,  upon  the  law  of  righteous- 
ness. A  fine-grained  aesthete  must  the 
artist  be,  but  he  must  be,  before  and  be- 
yond that,  a  man.  One  in  any  field  who 
delights  to  picture  the  base  and  sinister, 
who  is  preoccupied  rather  with  the  tem- 
porary alliance  of  power  and  evil  than 
with  the  things  of  good  report  that  pre- 
figure the  final  victory  of  the  spirit  of 
holiness — such  an  one  is  not  less  dead 
to  beauty  than  to  good.  It  is  quite  true 
that  the  professed  moraliser  has  no  place 
in  pure  literature,  for  he  is  a  brief-holder, 
a  special  pleader,  and  does  not  see  and 
show  impartiality.  To  Shakespeare,  on 
the  other  hand,  as  Leslie  Stephen  has  it, 
"Good  men  and  bad  are  alike  parts  of 
the  order  of  nature,  to  be  understood 
and  interpreted  with  perfect  impartial- 
ity." "He  gives  a  diagnosis  of  the  case, 
not  a  judgment  sentencing  to  heaven  or 
hell."  His  characters  prosper  or  suffer, 
not  in  proportion  to  their  merits,  but  as 
good  or  bad  fortune  decides,  or  as  may 


be   most  dramatically  effective. 

The  original  statement,  however,  holds 
good.  Every  great  writer  is  implicitly 
devoted  to  the  idea  of  righteousness,! 
variable  as  the  term  may  be.  Every  great 
writer  is  sincerely  on  the  better  side.  All 
sure  literary  masterpieces  are  marked  by 
inerrant  signs  of  love  for  that  which  is 
holy,  whatever  plot  or  method  may  ap- 
pear. No  genius,  however  erratic,  has 
been  radically  vicious.  The  light  they 
lived  in  may  have  blinded  Byron  and 
Shelley,  but 'it  did  not  blast  them,  "li 
art  has  any  essential  principle  of  vitality 
and  power,  it  is  sincerity,"  whole-hearted 
allegiance  to  one's  ideal  and  inspiration, 
and  patient  perseverance  in  the  attempt 
to  realise  these.  When  the  poet  strikes 
the  right  key  rightly,  it  is  then  that  he 
is  least  concerned  with  himself,  and  most 
with  the  Master-Artist. 

"      ....      How  sure  it  is. 

That  if  we  say  a  true  word,  instantly 
We  feel  'tis  God's,  not  ours,  and  pass  it  on. 
Like  bread  at  sacrament  we  taste  and  pass, 
Nor  handle  for  a  moment,  as  indeed 
We  dared  to  set  up  any  claim  to  such." 

Perhaps  the  loneliness  of  the  poet  is 
the  price  of  his  power.  Perhaps  insight 
is  conditioned  precisely  upon  his  habit 
of  looking  at  things  from  the  point  of 
view  of  him  whom  our  forbears  would 
have  called  the  eye-giver.  Certainly,  the 
poet  belongs  the  more  truly  to  the  world 
of  men  because  he  does  not  belong  to 
them.  "He  is  the  only  speaker  of  essen- 
tial truth  as  opposed  to  relative,  compar- 
ative and  temporal  truths."  His  place 
is  not  lightly  chosen  nor  easily  attained. 
Selfishness  must  be  abhorrent  to  him, 
sorrow  beautiful  to  him.  It  is  his,  above 
others,  to  experience  with  calm  and  even 
with  joy  "the  baptism  in  salt  water," 
to  suffer  nobly  in  heart  and  life  for  the 
sake  of  his  art  and  his  art's  power,  to 
abjure  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  and  to 
seek  the  stillnesses  of  knowledge.  If 
through  long  years  of  silence  and  pati- 
ence, let  him  watch  for  "the  glory  and 
the  freshness."  If  slowly  and  with 
struggle,  let  him  still  spell  out  the  word 
of  truth  for  mankind.  Though  in  the 
end  he  be  another  looker  from  Pisgah, 
yet  he  has  done  his  work  and  all  is  well 
with  him. 


PUBLIC  SCHOOL  ETHICS 


By  JOHN'  DRURV,  Si'kingi  ielu,  Ont. 


TO  a  casual  observer  the  discussion 
of  this  subject  by  a  teacher  may 
appear  out  of  place,  as  it  is  gener- 
ally assigned  to  members  of  the  clerical 
profession,  but,  do  we  realise  what  the 
public  school  has  to  do  with  the  build- 
ing up  of  a  nation?  We  boast  of  the 
opportunity  we  have  for  higher  educa- 
tion in  our  collegiate  and  university  sys- 
tems. Still,  what  every  parent,  what 
every  statesman,  what  every  educationist 
should  ask  himself  is,  what  is  the  value 
of  our  public  school  system  to  the  rising 
generation?  Is  it  what  it  ought  to  be? 
Is  it  even  what  some  declare  it  to  be? 
What  are  its  defects,  and  how  best  can 
we  remedy  them?  As  we  contemplate 
these  questions  and  endeavour  to  find 
answers  to  them,  let  us  remember  that 
the  Public  School  lies  at  the  foundation. 
The  other  systems  are  the  superstruc- 
tures in  the  rearing  of  a  nation.  It  is 
the  basal  rock.  Let  me  ask  you  another 
question:  Wha/  percentage  of  our 
youths  take  a  collegiate  or  university 
course,  or  even  enter  the  High  School? 
When  we  consider  the  answer  that  in- 
evitably flashes  across  the  mind,  and| 
the  well-known  fact  that  the  child's 
habits  of  life  are  formed  before  he  leaves 
the  Public  School,  we  must  conclude  that 
the  destiny  of  our  country  rests  upon 
the  training  the  boys  and  girls  receive 
at  the  hands  of  public  school  teachers. 
What  is  education,  or  the  end  of  edu- 
cation ?  One  says  "self-control,"  another 
"the  harmonious  development  of  all  our 
powers."  C.  B.  Gilbert  says  that  social 
efficiency  is  the  end  of  education,  or,  to 
use  Dr.  Dewey's  expression,  "the  pur- 
pose of  education  is  to  socialise  the 
child."  Then,  the  school  becomes  a  so- 
cial institution,  because  we  believe  that 
it  is  for  the  good  of  the  state  and  of  the 
individual  that  the  child  should  be  edu- 
cated. And  our  curriculum  and  methods 
should  be  determined  by  our  conception 
of  the  perfect  type  of  a  socialised  indi- 
vidual. He  who  is  best  fitted  for  social 
life    has    complete    mastery    of    himself. 


He  has  power  to  choose  such  a  course  of 
conduct  as  will  most  highly  develop  his 
personality,  and  personality,  in  modern 
times  at  least,  is  greater  than  office. 
Further,  his  conduct  must  be  at  all  times 
compatible  with  the  best  interests  of 
others. 

The  child's  first  activities  are  instruc- 
tive and  impulsive.  He  is  at  the  mercy 
of  his  surroundings.  He  very  soon, 
however,  begins  to  develop  self-consci- 
ousness. He  sets  up  ends  and  endeavours 
to  realise  them.  He  forms  habits.  He 
advances  from  physical  and  prudential 
to  moral  control.  He  forms  ideas  of 
his  rights  and  obligations  as  a  member 
of  society.  He  reflects  on  his  duties  to 
his  families,  his  fellow-men,  his  country 
and  his  Creator.  He  soon  gains  in  moral 
power  by  conformity  to  an  ideal  stan- 
dard. Thus  the  individual  attains  char- 
acter, and  character  so  attained  is 
synonymous  with  culture.  Then  culture 
or  character  is  the  whole  individual, 
whose  productive  powers  have  been  so 
controlled  that  his  activities  possess  .ex- 
plicit social  value.  Otherwise,  he  will 
develop  into  a  selfish  individual,  working 
only  for  self,  and  forgetting  that  he  is  a 
member  of  society  and  should  consider 
the  well-being  of  each  individual  therein. 

How  does  this  view  of  education  agree 
with  our  conception  of  life  and  the  pur- 
pose of  life?  How  many  of  us.  as  we 
stand  before  our  pupils  and  view  the 
varied  forms  of  child-life,  filled  with  the 
hopes  and  aspirations  of  youth,  consider 
for  a  moment  the  absorbing  question, 
"What  is  life?"  We  see  the  several 
manifestations  of  life,  but  utterly  fail 
to  comprehend  the  vital  power  that  lies 
concealed, 

"  Flower  in  the  crannied  wall, 
I  pluck  you  out  of  the  crannies. 
Hold  vou  here,  root  and  all,  in  my  hand. 
Little  flower,  but  if  I  could  understand 
What  vou  are,  root  and  all,  and  all  in  all, 
I  should  know  what  God  and  man  is." 

View  life  as  a  journey ;  it  is  ours  to 
guide  the  pupils  in  the  right  path  ;  view 
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it  as  a  voyage,  it  is  ours  to  warn  him  of 
the  rocks ;  view  it  as  a  warfare,  it  is 
ours  to  train  him  to  fight  manfully 
against  all  the  powers  of  evil.  The  aim, 
then,  of  life  itself  is  not  to  make  doctors, 
lawyers,  ministers  or  even  school  teach- 
ers, but  men,  good  men  and  true,  men  of 
principle,  men  who  have  stability  and 
who  are  not  driven  about  by  every  form 
of  doctrine,  in  the  educational,  social, 
political  or  ecclesiastical  .sphere. 

How  far  do  people  dem.and  this  ideal? 
What  is  the  status  of  public  opinion  to- 
day? Great  importance  should  be  at- 
tached to  public  sentiment.  Our  form 
of  government  is  monarchical,  yet  so 
democratic  that  every  law  enacted  in  the 
interests  of  society  is  the  outcome  of 
popular  approval.  Our  laws  reflect  pub- 
lic opinion.  If  laws  are  defective,  if  any 
department  of  the  system  of  government 
is  wrong  or  weak,  look  to  the  public 
mind.  Do  we  devote  too  much  time  and 
attention  to  intellectual  development  and 
neglect  the  building  up  of  character? 
Does  the  public  sentiment  demand  cul- 
ture, does  it  demand  integrity?  Fur- 
ther, are  we  to-day  becoming  more 
egotistic  or  more  altruistic  as  members 
of  the  great  social  brotherhood? 

If  we  endeavour  to  answer  these  ques- 
tion's we  shall  see  that  this  is  an  oppor- 
tune time  to  discuss  the  moral  training 
of  the  young.  There  is  a  lack  of 
reverence  among  your  boys  and 
girls.  There  is  a  laxity  in  obey- 
ing parents,  and  others  placed  in  author- 
ity. Dr.  Eliot,  President  of  Harvard, 
addressing  the  teachers  of  Connecticut 
attributed  the  increase  of  crime, "the  crav- 
ing for  sensational  reading  and  the  labour 
strikes,  to  the  system  of  education.  Ac- 
cording to  statistics  the  number  of  ju- 
venile criminals  is  on  the  increase  in  our 
own  country.  Fifteen  years  ago  the 
teachers  of  Michigan  were  discussing  the 
educational  subjects  that  are  receiving 
our  attention  at  the  present.  They  then 
decided  on  purely  secular  schools.  Now 
they  have  found  that  these  have  proved 
a  failure  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
pupils  and  to  the  improving  of  society. 
These  facts  show  us  plainly  that  we  must 
not  sacrifice  moral  culture  to  intellectual. 
May     we     always     remember     Matthew 


Arnold's     words,     "Conduct     is     three- 
fourths  of  life." 

Let  us  examine  the  subject  more  close- 
ly. It  is  not  necessary  to  expand  in  the 
theory  of  ethics.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
ethics  is  analogous  with  morals,  and  the 
practical  question  is,  "what  constitutes  a 
moral  act,"  or  in  other  words,  "by  what 
standard  is  an  act  said  to  be  moral  or 
immoral?"  Though  men  differ  on  this 
point,  the  majority  agree  that  utility  or 
the  safety  and  protection  of  society  is 
the  common  end  of  moral  action.  Then, 
does  not  this  coincide  with  the  ideal  of 
education  and  true  purpose  of  life,  viz., 
social  efficiency.  How  very  important, 
then,  that  we  should  meet  the  question 
fairly  and  squarely.  Is  the  Public  School 
doing  all  that  it  might  do  for  the  moral 
welfare  of  the  child?  We  believe  that 
the  teachers  are  faithful  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duties.  But  I  say  this,  that  the 
parents  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  are  un- 
der our  care  should  seriously  consider 
their  responsibility  in  the  training  of 
their  children.  A  teacher  can  not  do 
everything.  If  a  child's  environments 
are  low,  degrading,  debasing,  even  vic- 
ious, it  is  very  difficult  for  his  teacher  to 
counteract  the  evil  influence.  Moreover, 
many  a  young  boy  is  so  shocked  when  he 
goes  into  the  world  and  finds  that  men 
and  women  violate  all  the  good  precepts 
and  principles  he  has  been  taught  at 
school  and  home,  that  he  falls  a  prey 
to  evil  and  indifiference  fills  his  soul. 

A  teacher's  time  is  fully  occupied  dur- 
ing school  hours,  but  may  I  make  a  few 
suggestions  as  to  how  we  may  endeavour 
to  improve  the  ethics  of  our  schools. 
I.  Indirect  ethical  teaching,  (a)  through 
subjects  on  the  curriculum,  especially 
literature;  {h)  by  school  discipline;  {c) 
by  the  teacher's  moral  standing.  2. 
Keep  before  the  pupils  noble  ideals  of 
manhood  and  womanhood.  Get  them  to 
have  lofty  aims  in  life.  Have  them  rea- 
lise their  possibilities.  Teach  a  boy  to 
believe  in  his  God  first,  and  then  in  him- 
self. Do  not  reverse  this.  Self-reliance 
is  a  good  thing,  but  reliance  on  the  Su- 
preme Being  is  better  for  his  spiritual 
nature.  3.  Strive  to  make  teaching  a 
permanent  profession.  This  can  be  done 
successfully    by    increasing    the    salaries 
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SO  that  a  teacher  who  is  filled  with  the 
"dominie"  spirit'may  remain  in  a  section 
for  years  and  so  have  an  influence  for 
good  upon  generation  after  generation. 
4.  Give  direct  ethical  teaching ;  if  neces- 
sary give  broad  religious  instruction.  If 
teachers  are  competent  to  have  in  charge 
the  intellectual  side  of  the  child's  nature 
they  are  competent  to  train  the  moral 
by  explaining  ,to  pupils  the  bases  of 
morality,  the  moral  standard  framed  from 
reason  and  revelation. 

In  closing  may  I  impress  on  teachers 
the  importance  of  considering  the  moral 
standing  of  their  schools.  We  have  a 
fair  Dominion,  a  glorious  heritage,  but 
this  is  nothing  without  national  morality. 
Unless  our  nation  rests  upon  a  solid 
ethical  foundation  it  will  shortly  crumble 
in  the  dust  as  did  Ancient  Greece,  Rome 
and  Carthage.  Would  that  people  could 
see  the  danger  when  intellectualisation 
goes  in  advance  of  moralisation.  By 
giving  most  attention  to  the  latter  the 
nation  would  reap  the  benefit.  Let  us. 
then,  keep  before  our  minds  and  the 
minds  of  the  pupils :  First,  the  value  of 
life,  that  bv  choice  we  make  our  life  a 


blessing  or  a  curse,  and  thereby  fix  our 
destiny ;  second,  the  idea  that  all  sliould 
work  for  the  brotherhood  of  man.  We 
would  then  render  a  service  of  inestim- 
able value  to  the  state,  with  these  results : 
( I )  W^e  would  create  a  power  that  would 
aid  to  solve  the  great  problem  of  capital 
and  labour  by  cultivating  the  spirit  of 
the  ancient  Romans, 

"  Then  none  were  lor  a   party,  then   all  were  lor 
the  State, 
Then   the  rich   man   liel]ied    the  poor-,  ami   the 
poor  man  loved  the  g'reat." 

(2)  That  all  would  make  the  best  of 
their  opportunities,  remembering  that 
opportunity  says, 

''  Master  of  human  de^^iinies  am  I, 

Fame,  love  and  tortune  on  my  footsteps  wait  ; 

Cities  and  fields  I  walk,  I  penetrate 

Deserts  and  seas  remote,  and  passini^  bj- 

Hovel  and  mart  and  palace,  soon  or  lati' 

I  knock  unbidden  once  at  every  gate. 

If  sleeping,  wake  !   If  feasting,  rise  before 

I  turn  away  !   It  is  the  hour  of  fate 

.And  those  who  follow  me,  reach  every  state 

Mortals  desire,  and  conquer  every  fort 

Save  death.     But  those  w^ho  doubt  or  hesitate, 

Condemned  to  failure,  penur}-  and  woe, 

Seek  me  in  vain  and  uselessly  implore, 

I  answer  not,  and  I  return  no  more.  ' 


THE  POET'S  CHOICE 

Free  born,  it  is  my  purpose  to    die    free. 

Away,  degrading  cares ;  and  ye,  not  less. 

Delights    of    sense,    and    gauds  of  worldliness ! 
I  have  no  part  in  you,  nor  you  in  me. 
Thev  that  walk  brave,  wear  the  world's  livery; 

Their  badge  of  service  is  their  sumptuous  dress ; 

Seek  then  your  prey  in  gilded    palaces; 
Revere   my   hovel's   humble   liberty! 

Are  there  no  flowers  on  earth,  in  heaven  no  stars, 
That  we  must  place  in  such  low  things  our  trust? 
Let  me  have  noble  toils,  if  toil  I  must. 

The  Patriot's  task,  or  Friendship's  sacred  cares! 
Beside  my  board  that  man  shall  break  no  crust, 
Who  sells  his  birthright  for  a  feast  of  dust. 

— Aubrey  de  Vere. 
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THE  rural  school  problem  is  the  most 
important  question  before  the 
people  of  Ontario  to-day.  A  study 
of  the  population  of  every  county  of  the 
Province  will  reveal  a  growing  tendency 
towards  urban  life  as  against  a  distinct- 
ly rural  development.  The  cities  are 
gaining  in  numbers  and  wealth  at  the 
expense  of  the  rural  communities.  The 
factory,  the  shop,  the  warehouse,  the 
railroad,  the  paved  streets,  the  distribu- 
tion of  water  and  light  to  every  home, 
the  contact  with  the  news  of  the  world 
and  the  markets,  the  construction  of  edi- 
fices public  and  private,  the  organised 
city  school  systems,  the  opportunity  for 
social  life,  and  other  motives  more  or 
less  apparent,  have  conspired  to  produce 
congested  centres  of  population.  Over 
against  all  these  there  have  been  the 
well-known  isolation  of  the  farm,  bad 
roads,  bad  postal  facilities,  uninspiring 
church  services,  unorganised  schools,  low 
prices  for  farm  products,  and  other  mat- 
ters more  or  less  connected  in  thought 
and  more  or  less  recognised  as  important 
to  the  best  social  conditions. 

Now  what  are  our  rural  schools 
doing  to  counteract  all  this  ?  Does  our 
system  of  education  tend  to  keep  the  boy 
on  the  farm?  Or  is  the  whole  trend  of 
his  training  calculated  to  fix  his  atten- 
tion on  the  High  School,  then  on  the 
University,  and  finally  to  induce  him  to 
enter  professional  life?  Does  he,  after 
one,  two  or  more  vears  of  life  in  the 
neighbouring^town,  take  more  kindly  to 
the  hardships  and  self-denial  of  the  farm? 
Or  does  he  come  back  filled  with  the 
idea  that  his  father  and  mother  are  slow ; 
and  that  he  is  too  clever  to  earn  his 
living  by  soiling  his  hands  at  the  plough  ? 
It  is  thought  that  the  centralisa- 
tion of  rural  schools  will  solve  this  pro- 
blem. It  will  bring  all  the  advantages 
of  graded  schools  to  the  farmer's  door, 
keep  his  boys  and  girls  at  home,  save 
them   from  the  bedizening  influences  of 


city   life;   and   then   turn   them   into    an 
intelligent    rural    constituency. 

This  idea  is  in  the  air.  It  is  be- 
coming epidemic.  It  is  growing  in 
favour.  It  needs  only  to  be  investigated 
to  commend  it  to  all  persons  interested 
in  education.  It  is  not  a  craze  or  a  fad. 
It  has  been  under  examination  for  many 
years.  It  has  been  subjected  to  close 
scrutiny  from  every  conceivable  point 
of  view.  The  practical  tests  applied  to 
it  have  confirmed  the  good  opinion  of 
its  friends  and  have  convinced  the  doubt- 
ful. 

Centralised  schools  have  been  in  opera- 
tion in  Massachusetts  since  1875.  ^^'^ 
1893,  eighteen  years  afterwards,  Sey- 
mour Rockwell,  the  veteran  school  com- 
mittee man  of  Montague,  said : 

"For  eighteen  years  we  have  had  the 
best  attendance  from  the  transported 
children ;  no  more  sickness  among  them, 
and  no  accidents.  The  children  like  the 
plan  exceedingly. 

"We  have  saved  the  township  at  least 
$600  a  year.  All  the  children  now  at- 
tend a  well-equipped  schoolhouse  at  the 
centre.  The  schools  are  all  graded; 
everybody  is  converted  to  the  plan.  We 
encountered  all  the  opposition  found  any- 
where, but  we  asserted  our  sensible  and 
legal  rights,  and  accomplished  the  work. 
I  see  no  way  to  bring  the  country  schools 
up  but  to  consolidate  them,  making  them 
worth  seeing;  then  the  people  would  be 
more  likelv  to  do  their  duty  bv  visiting 
them." 

But,  sir,  what  strides  have  been  made 
since  1875?  By  turning  to  the  report 
of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education  for  1894-95,  we  learn  that 
^lassachusetts.  New  Hampshire,  Ver- 
mont and  Connecticut  had  made  definite 
legal  provision  regarding  the  transporta- 
tion of  children  to  school.  By  1896, 
New  York.  Maine.  New  Jersey,  and 
Nebraska  were  added  to  the  list,  while 
Ohio    had    a    few    consolidated    districts 
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transporting  under  a  special  iVct.  In 
the  }ear  1900,  State  Superintendent  L. 
D.  Harvey,  of  Wisconsin,  issued  a  Uul- 
letin  showing-  that  eighteen  States  have 
laws  allowing  the  transportation  of  pupils 
at  public  expense,  although  at  that  time 
only  thirteen  were  availing  themselves 
of  the  privilege.  These  eighteen  States 
are :  Connecticut,  Ohio,  Nebraska,  In- 
diana, Rhode  Island,  New  Jersey,  Kan- 
sas, \'ermont.  North  Dakota,  Massachu- 
setts, Florida,  Pennsylvania,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Iowa,  South  Dakota,  New  York, 
Maine,  Wisconsin. 

To  this  list  must  be  added  Washing- 
ton and  Minnesota,  while  in  Michigan 
and  some  other  States  pupils  are  being 
transported,  either  by  implied  powers 
without  legislation  directly  authorising 
it,  or  by  sufferance. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  Illinois,  Mis- 
souri, and  Virginia  authorise  by  Haw 
and  have  township  High  Schools,  Ten- 
nessee has  Consolidated  Schools,  and 
California  authorises,  and  has  wdiat  are 
known  as  Union  High  Schools  in  the 
country.  In  these  States  there  are  2,000 
Centralised  Schools,  requiring  11,000 
waggon  routes  for  the  conveyance  of  the 
pupils.     Let  us  look  at  a  few  examples : 

The  township  of  Warwick,  Massachu- 
setts, is  seven  miles  long  by  four  or  five 
miles  wide.  Its  102  pupils  now  attend 
a  graded  school,  in  a  neat,  well-appoint- 
ed house  at  the  centre,  the  children  being 
conveyed  at  public  expense.  In  six  years 
the  town  has  lengthened  its  school  year 
fifty  per  cent. ;  has  increased  the  teach- 
ers' salaries  seventy-five  per  cent. ;  has 
employed  special  teachers  of  Drawing 
and  Music ;  has  improved  the  quality 
of  instruction ;  and  has  reduced  the  cost 
of  the  whole. 

In  1895  the  township  of  Buffalo 
Centre,  Iowa,  formed  a  school  district 
embracing  the  centre  township,  six  miles 
square,  and  erected  a  building  of  eight 
rooms. 

For  the  year  ending  1894,  this  town- 
ship maintained  six  district  schools  for 
six  months,  wdth  an  average  daily  atten- 
dance of  90;  "for  the  year  ending  Sep- 
tember, 1900,  eight  teachers  were  em- 
ployed nine  months,  and  the  average 
daily   attendance    was    290."      In     1894 


the  total  expenditure  for  all  school  pur- 
poses was  $5.03  per  pupil  per  .month ; 
in  1900  it  was  but  $2.31.  Not  only  has 
this  centralisation  given  rural  children 
a  graded  school  in  charge  of  well-quali- 
fied teachers,  with  a  school  year  increas- 
ed fifty  per  cent.,  and  at  much  less  cost 
per  capita,  but  it  has  made  the  pupils 
more  punctual,  has  brought  the  atten- 
dance from  90  to  290,  and  has  had  a 
tendency  to  hold  the  larger  b(j\>  in 
school. 

Nor  is  this  true  in  the  United 
States  alone.  The  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction  for  Victoria,  in  Australia, 
reports  as  follows : 

"Under  this  system  of  conveyance  241 
schools  have-  been  closed.  The  saving 
in  closed  schools  amounts  to  about 
£14,170  per  annum.  The  attendance  is 
so  regular  and  the  system  so  popular  that 
applications  are  constantly  made  for  its 
extension." 

The  effect  of  the  centralisation  of 
schools  on  the  value  of  farm  property 
in  Massachusetts  is  best  shown  from  the 
following : 

"Once  when  a  man  wished  to  sell  his 
farm  he  advertised,  'a  school  near.'  Now 
he  advertises,  'children  conveyed  to  good 
schools.'  Farms  sell  more  rapidly  in  this 
county  now." 

As  to  the  cost  of  the  schools  after  con- 
solidation, the  report  of  Mr.  G.  T.  Flet- 
cher, agent  of  the  Massachusetts  Board 
of  Education,  gives  us  the  following: 

"Sixty  per  cent,  of  the  townships  re- 
port the  cost  less,  but  results  better; 
eight  per  cent.,  cost  less,  but  results  not 
stated ;  fifteen  per  cent.,  cost  the  same, 
but  results  better;  eight  per  cent.,  cost 
more,  but  results  better ;  eight  per  cent., 
cost  more,  but  result  not  stated." 

The  opinion  of  the  largest  and  most  im- 
portant educational  association  in  the 
world  might,  with  propriety,  be  intro- 
duced here.  The  National  Educational 
Association,  at  its  Minneapolis  meeting 
in  1902,  passed  the  following  resolution : 

"We  believe  that  it  is  both  just  and 
possible  to  keep  the  country  schools  in 
the  forefront  and,  in  all  respects,  up  to 
the  highest  standard  of  excellence  and 
efficiency.  The  movement  to  consolidate 
the  weaker  districts  in  the  countrv,  and 
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to  provide  public  and  free  transportation 
for  the'  pupils  to  and  from  the  schools, 
tends  to  that  end.  We,  therefore,  con- 
gratulate those  States  which  have  been 
pioneers  in  demonstrating  the  possibili- 
ties of  this  mode  of  reorganisation,  and 
renew  our  endorsement  and  comiiienda- 
tion  of  it  as  the  best  plan  yet  proposed 
in  relief  of  the  isolated  one-room  schools. 

"We  believe  that  justice  and  fair  play 
require  that  High  School  opportunities 
should  be  as  ample  and  free  to  the  coun- 
try children  as  they  are  fast  coming  to 
be  to  the  children  of  every  progressive 
urban  community." 

To  sum  up  the  advantages  of  cen- 
tralisation may  be  stated  as  follows : 

1.  The  health  of  the  children  is  better, 
the  children  being  less  exposed  to  stormy 
weather  and  less  likely  to  contract  cold 
from  damp  clothing. 

2.  Attendance  is  from  50  to  150  per 
cent,  greater,  more  regular,  and  of  lon- 
ger continuajtice,  and  there  is  neither 
tardiness  nor  truancy. 

3.  Fewer  teachers  are  required,  so  bet- 
ter teachers  may  be  secured  and  better 
wages  paid.  Teachers  are  brought  to- 
gether in  a  community  where  profes- 
sional zeal  is  cultivated. 

4.  Pupils  work  in  graded  schools,  and 


both  teachers  and  pupils  are  under  sys- 
tematic and  closer  supervision. 

5.  Pupils  are  in  better  schoolhouses, 
where  there  is  better  heating,  lighting, 
and  ventilating,  and  more  appliances 
of  all  kinds. 

6.  Better  opportunity  is  afforded  for 
special    work    in    Music,    Drawing,    etc. 

7.  Cost,  per  capita,  in  nearly  all  cases 
is  reduced. 

8.  Pupils  are  benefited  by  a  wider  circle 
of  acquaintance  and  the  culture  result- 
ing therefrom. 

9.  The  whole  community  is  drawn  to- 
gether. 

10.  Public  conveyances  used  for  chil- 
dren in  the  day  time  may  be  used  to 
transport  their  parents  to  public  gather- 
ings in  the  evenings,  to  lecture  courses, 
etc. 

11.  Transportation  makes  possible  the 
distribution  of  mail  throughout  the  whole 
township  daily. 

12.  Finally,  by  transportation  the  farm, 
again,  as  of  old,  becomes  the  ideal  place 
in  which  to  bring  up  children,  enabling 
them  to  secure  the  advantages  of  centres 
of  population  and  spend  their  evenings 
and  holiday  time  in  the  countr}-  in  con- 
tact with  nature  instead  of  idly  loafing 
about  town. 


DESTINY 


>v  Sophie  Jewett 


A  noisome  thing  that  crawls  by  covert  path, 
For  glad,  unf earing  feet  to  lie  in  wait; 

No  part  in  summer's  fellowship  it  hath. 
From  mirth  and  love  and  music  alienate. 


Yet  once  it  flashed  across  the  close,  brown  grass 
In  the  noon  sun,  and,  as  it  quivered  there. 

The  spell  of  beauty  over  it  did  pass, 

A1!aking  it  kin  with  earth  and  light  and  air. 

I  knew  that  Life's  imperial  self  decrees 
That  this,  the  loathliest  of  living  things. 

By  patient  ways  of  cycled  centuries. 

Slow  creeping,  shall  at  last  attain  to  wings. 


SALARY   SYSTEMS 

hi  .Iddirss  (^iveti  at  the  Ontario  Educational  Association,   lyo.i 
Bv  C.  \V.   KliLLV 


I  DO  not  think  that  I  am  particularly 
qualitied  to  introduce  a  subject  so 
important  to  this  Province  as  "Sal- 
ary System,"  and  only  my  desire  to  see 
an  improvement  in  this  matter  may  be 
regarded  as  an  apology  for  my  name 
appearing  on  the  programme  of  the  On- 
tario  Educational   Association. 

Our  great  aim  in  life  seems  to  be  the  ad- 
vancement in  the  accumulation  of  wealth, 
part  to  provide  for  our  daily  wants,  and 
part  to  be  handed  down  to  our  children. 
No  inheritance  accumulated  by  any  par- 
ent can  be  compared  with  that  which 
fits  his  children  for  the  battles  of  life. 
The  greatest  and  best  means  of  accom- 
plishing this  is  to  provide  them  with  a 
good  sound  education. 

I  have  man}-  times  witnessed  the  satis- 
faction and  delight  of  parents  on  seeing 
their  children  make  a  beginning  in  life, 
knowing  that  the  situations  or  appoint- 
ments held  by  these  children  were  well 
merited,  and  that  they  were  mentally 
well  equipped  for  these  situations,  or  for 
immediate  advancement.  Many  of  you, 
no  doubt,  have  had  similar  experience, 
and,  perhaps,  some  of  you  have  been 
placed  in  this  position  yourselves.  Then 
by  all  means  let  us  make  an  earnest  and 
faithful  efforts  to  thus  mentally  equip 
our  sons  and  daughters,  and  let  this  be 
the  great  aim  of  our  life. 

To  secure  a  good  education  we  must 
have  good  accommodation.  Our  build- 
ings should  be  comfortable,  convenient, 
tasteful,  well-heated,  well-ventilated,  and 
properly  lighted.  To  our  children  who 
spend  so  many  years  in  their  schooling, 
these  are  invaluable,  and  to  our  teachers 
who  remain  from  year  to  year,  it  is  a 
necessity.  To  man  and  beast  pure  air 
is  as  much  a  necessity  as  wholesome 
food. 

To  secure  a  good  education,  we  must 
also  have  good  teachers.  They  should 
be  mentally,  morally  and  physically  the 
pick  of  the  community,  men  and  women 
of  experience,  culture  and  refinement, 
whose  desire  should  be  the  success  of  the 


children  placed  under  their  care.  iln 
good  teacher  gives  his  lite  for  his  ilock. 
Every  day  he  is  giving  thought,  sympathy, 
conviction.  He  is  a  spender  if  his  schol- 
ars are  really  educated.  This  means  that 
there  must  be  a  continual  enrichment  of 
his  own  life  in  mind  and  heart.  That 
this  inflow  of  life  may  be  as  great  as 
possible,  he  should  not  be  exposed  to 
unnecessary  worries  and  anxieties  re- 
specting the  maintenance  of  himself  and 
his  family.  He  should  not  be  ])inched 
in  securing  the  most  recent  publications 
which  treat  of  educational  methods. 
Keeping  in  touch  with  the  leading  edu- 
cationists is  his  great  tonic. 

The  best  investment  any  people  can 
make  is  to  remunerate  their  teachers 
so  that  they  may  be  thoroughly  equipi^ed 
and  furnished  for  every  day's  work,  so 
that  out  of  the  fulness  of  their  lives  they 
may  give  rightly  to  their  scholars,  other- 
wise our  children  draw  buckets  from 
empty  wells  and  grow  old  in  drawing 
nothing  out.  Up-to-date  machinery  and 
mechanics  are  essential  to  our  industrial 
life.  Surely  we  deem  education  more 
important  than  industry,  which  is  only 
a  product  of  it.  The  outstanding  fea- 
tures of  a  school's  machinery  are  not 
the  building  and  furniture,  but  the  per- 
sonality of  the  teacher,  which  is  so  won- 
derfully moulding  the  life  of  the  children, 
and  yet  we  on  an  average  pay  higher 
wages  to  the  moulders  of  iron,  than  the 
moulders  of  human  life.  Is  that  wise? 
We  have  much  to  do  with  the  making 
of  our  teachers ;  are  they  pinched,  severe, 
discouraged ;  are  they  luminous,  gener- 
ous, hopeful ;  that  depends  on  the  treat- 
ment they  receive,  and  the  best  sympath\- 
is  expressed  in  generous  reward  for  ser- 
vice rendered.  Gladstone  used  to  say. 
he  got  from  his  audience  in  vapour  what 
he  gave  back  in  floods.  What  we  give 
the  teachers  in  sympathy,  in  interest,  in 
appreciation,  in  remuneration,  we  get 
back  an  hundredfold.  Let  the  teacher, 
who  is  the  scholar's  fountain  of  life,  be 
thus  enriched,  and  there  shall  issue  from 
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our  schools  young  people  cheered  and 
refreshed,  hopeful  and  resourceful  for 
all  the  duties  of  good  citizenship. 

Lally  Bernard,  in  "Driftwood,"  says: 
"To  my  mind,  no  post  in  the  community 
is  more  important  than  that  of  master 
or  mistress  in  our  schools,  and  so  far, 
there  is  no  incentive  to  any  man  or  wo- 
man to  make  it  their  life's  work.  It  is 
merely,  in  the  generahty  of  cases,  a 
means  to  the  end ;  and  cannot  possibly 
attract  the  people  who  should  be  the 
guides  of  our  Canadian  youth." 

What  are  the  inducements  which  the 
teaching  profession  presents  to  attract 
this  class  of  citizens  to  adopt  it  as  a 
profession? 

According  to  the  last  report  of  the 
Minister  of  Education,  the  average  salary 
of  the  Public  School  male  teacher  in  this 
wealthy  Province  is  $436,  and  that,  too, 
in  these  prosperous  years.  The  average 
salary  of  the  female  teachers,  according 
to  the  report,  is  $313.  Many  of  these 
salaries  are  as  low  as  $200.  The  average 
salary  paid  to  Pligh  School  masters  is 
$923. 

The  preparation  necessary  for  a 
chance  at  earning  these  munificent  salar- 
ies is  expensive  and  requires  time.  If 
a  candidate  attend  school  continuously 
and  adhere  faithfully  to  his  studies  until 
he  reaches  eighteen  (18)  years,  he  may 
have  secured  a  third-class  certificate. 
This  is  the  earliest  that  the  regulations 
allow.  The  average  age  of  securing  this 
third-class  will  no  doubt  exceed  this  age 
by  a  few  years.  Add  one  year  for  at- 
tendance at  Normal  School,  and  a  second- 
class  teacher  will  not  be  less  than  twenty- 
one  (21).  In  the  case  of  teachers  in 
High  Schools  and  Collegiate  Institutes, 
most  of  whom  are  graduates  of  a  uni- 
versity, four  or  five  years  additional  may 
be  added.  So  that  a  High  School  teacher 
will  besfin  to  earn  his  first  small  salary 
when  he  is  about  twenty-five  or  twenty- 
six. 

Then,  too,  in  the  case  of  all  teachers, 
retirement  at  an  early  age  is  the  rule. 
So  this  is  about  how  the  prospective 
teacher  must  look  upon  this  profession. 

The  first  third  of  his  life  must  be  spent 
in  fitting  himself  for  his  profession — 
that  is,  attending  school  and  college,  and 
usually   he    has    to    do   this    on   a    verv 


meagre  allowance ;  the  next  third,  and 
the  most  valuable,  he  devotes  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  public,  and  the  remaining 
third,  he  is  set  aside  without  the  pension 
that  the  State  gives  to  men  engaged  in 
the  civil  service  of  the  country. 

If  he  teaches  in  towns  or  cities  he  must 
be  careful  not  to  offend  his  score  of  trus- 
tees, he  must  have  good  discipline,  with- 
out giving  any  punishment  that  the  pqpil 
is  unwilling  to  accept;  he  must  pass 
many  candidates  at  the  various  depart- 
mental examinations,  and  must  keep  all 
parents  and  pupils  in  good  humour. 
Should  he  fail  in  any  of  these,  he  may 
begin  to  consider  his  prospects  for  dis- 
missal. 

Of  all  the  drawbacks  in  connection 
with  the  profession,  dismissal  is  the 
greatest.  I  clipped  the  following  from 
the   Toronto  News: 

"Not  long  ago  the  principal  of  a  High 
School  was  seeking  to  change  his  calling. 
He  was  in  the  middle  thirties,  was  an 
efficient  teacher,  and  was  able  to  save 
a  little  money.  Yet  he  wished  to  change. 
His  reason  was  that  he  was  sure  that 
in  ten  years  more  his  board  would  wish 
a  younger  man  and  would  dismiss  him. 
By  that  time  he  would  be  too  old  either 
to  get  another  post  or  to  turn  to  another 
occupation.  Security  of  tenure  without 
a  pension  would  have  kept  that  man  in 
the  teaching  vocation.  The  possibility 
of  a  pension  would  have  weighed  little 
with  him  against  the  perpetual  appre- 
hension of  dismissal.  Teachers  gener- 
ally are  exceedingly  sensitive  to  this 
fear.  Men  especially  are  aware  that  the 
teacher's  life  tends  almost  as  much  as  a 
clergyman's  to  unfit  a  man  for  business, 
and  they  dread  to  commit  themselves  to 
a  career  which  at  once  demands  a  pecu- 
liar aloofness  from  the  life  of  the  com- 
munity, and  offers  the  gloomiest  prospect 
of  permanence." 

Other  callings  in  life  present  an  entire- 
ly different  outlook.  In  law  and  medi- 
cine a  man  with  only  very  ordinary 
ability  and  success  will  easily  outdo  the 
highest  salary  paid  to  any  High  School 
teacher  in  Ontario.  In  mercantile  life, 
the  range  of  success  is  wide,  but  an  em-- 
ployee  of  any  of  our  business  establish- 
ments begins  in  youth,  and  it  is  only  a 
very  poor  one  who  cannot  and  does  not 
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get  better  remuneration  than  the  teachers 
of  our  youths.  Mechanics,  clerks,  bar- 
bers, nurses,  etc.,  receive  fair  remuner- 
ation, begin  their  occupation  early,  con- 
tinue as  long  as  they  desire,  and  have 
only  one  man  to  please. 

Should  a  lack  of  harmony  exist  in  one 
place,  employment  in  another  is  usually 
easily  secured.  What  I  have  mentioned 
above  is,  I  think,  the  cause  of  so  many 
young  men  evading  the  teaching  pro- 
fession. 

It  has  been  frequently  stated  in  the 
public  press  that  the  whole  trouble  of 
the  small  salary  part  of  the  difficulty, 
lies  in  the  fact  that  teachers  underbid 
each  other.  I  do  not  believe  that  such 
is  the  cause.  The  trouble  is  that  one 
part  of  the  community  takes  a  full 
course,  in  both  professional  and  non- 
professional training  to  fit  themselves 
for  the  various  situations  in  the  Pro- 
vince, while  another  class  of  teachers 
are  without  any  professional  training 
and  have  very  little  non-professional. 
The  "Please  state  salary  boards"  take 
advantage  of  the  easy  regulations  of 
the  department  which  allow  many  schools 
in  Ontario  to  be  placed  under  the  care 
of  teachers  without  professional  train- 
ing, and  so  procure  cheap  teachers  while 
others  are  crowded  out. 

I  have  been  making  inquiries  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  Province  where  I 
have  been  spending  part  of  the  summer 
season  for  a  few  years  past,  and,  I  be- 
lieve I  am  correct  in  stating  that  not 
.more  than  20  per  cent,  of  those  engaged 
in  teaching  in  this  district  hold  a  pro- 
fessional certificate,  that  the  schools 
there  are  usually  in  charge  of  young 
girls  who  hold  Public  School  leaving 
certificates,  and  who  know  no  more  about 
teaching  than  they  do  about  preaching. 
Permits  and  renewal  certificates  are  said 
to  be  common.  So  long  as  this  is  per- 
mitted salaries  will  be  small  and  men  of 
ability  will  seek  other  employment. 

I  clipped  the  following  from  the 
Mimosa  correspondent  of  the  Gtielph 
Mercury,  on  February  13th:  "Our  new 
school  teacher,  Miss  E.,  of  W.,  began  her 
public  duties  here  on  Monday  of  this 
week.  Miss  E.  comes  highly  recom- 
mended, and  we  hope  her  stay  among 
us  will  be  mutually  pleasant  and  profit- 


able. Several  of  the  leading  journals 
have  lately  been  regretting  the  scarcity 
of  school  teachers.  An  'ad.'  in  the  Daily 
Globe  brought  our  trustees  forty-four 
applicants  for  the  situation,  almost  all 
with  first  or  second-class  professional 
certificates,  and  with  requests  of  salary 
ranging  from  $250  to  $375.  This  for 
a  small  country  school,  and  at  a  season 
of  the  year  when  nearly  all  schools  arc 
supplied,  is  certainly  not  a  token  of 
scarcity.  The  salary  is  the  only  small 
and  shabby  thing  in  connection  there- 
with." 

It  may  be  there  are  school  sections  in 
some  parts  of  the  Province  that  find 
it  difficult  to  pay  good  salaries,  but  these 
are  few,  and,  perhaps,  some  assistance 
could  be  given,  by  the  Government;  but 
when  a  school  section  is  able,  but  is  too 
penurious  to  pay  a  good  salary  it 
should  be  compelled  to  do  so.  Except- 
ing in  the  case  of  sparsely  populated  and 
poor  sections  I  would  make  the  grant 
from  the  department  depend  largelv  on 
the  class  of  teachers  the  board  appointed, 
and  I  would  give  no  grant  whatever  to 
any  school  that  paid  less  than  $300  per 
annum. 

In  towns  and  cities  and  in  all  other 
places  where  there  are  graded  schools, 
I  would  favour  a  more  liberal  allowance 
to  the  teachers  of  the  lower  grades,  than 
is  usually  the  rule. 

When  I  find  a  teacher  who  seems  to 
have  a  taste  and  love  for  junior  work, 
who  has  a  manner  and  tact  enticing  to 
little  children,  and  when  she  seems  to 
find  in  these  little  children  congenial 
companionship,  I  would  most  certainly 
favour  a  method  by  which  she  should  be 
retained  in  this  grade  of  class,  and  with 
this   age   of  children. 

The  way  and  manner  that  a  lesson  is 
first  presented  to  a  pupil  is  said  to  have 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  his  likes  or  dis- 
likes for  that  subject  for  perhaps  the 
rest  of  his  life.  One's  love  for  any  sub- 
ject or  occupation  is  frequently  made  or 
marred  at  the  outset.  Hence,  the  impor- 
tance of  a  skilled  teacher  in  the  first 
book.  The  teacher  of  a  primary  class 
should  be  gentle  and  sympathetic,  whose 
ambition  would  be  to  inculcate  a  love 
for  school  life  and  school  surroundings, 
while  those  of  a  sterner  nature,  who  are 
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less  genial  would  in  high  forms  perhaps 
succeed  far  better.  1  would  advocate 
the  payment  of  salary  by  the  length  of 
service  and  degree  of  success  of  the 
teacher,  and  I  would  almost  entirely  dis- 
associate it  with  the  grade  of  class  they 
teach.  It  is  just  as  hard  work  teaching 
the  little  ones  as  those  in  the  more  ad- 
vanced classes,  and  all  children  must  pass 
through  these  forms,  and  as  I  have  said 
before,  this  is  the  place  where  love  of 
school  should  be  inculcated. 

In  cities  and  towns  where  there  are 
graded  schools,  I  believe  that  it  is  the 
usual  custom,  in  case  of  any  vacancy 
arising  in  the  Public  School  staff,  to  pro- 
mote all  the  teachers  in  succession,  be- 
low this  vacancy,  and  put  the  newly- 
appointed  teacher  in  charge  of  the  First 
Book.  I  believe  also  that  it  is  the  cus- 
tom to  pay  the  teacher  according  to  the 
grade  of  class  taught.  So  this  last  ap- 
pointed teacher  will  receive  the  mini- 
mum salary  until  vacancies  in  the  staff 
above  will  provide  her  with  a  situation 
in  the  Second  Book,  and  the  maximum 
salary  will  not  in  many  cases  be  reached 
in  years. 

I  know  several  instances  where  young 
girls  with  first-class  certificates  began 
teaching  in  primary  classes  and  con- 
tinued there  for  years,  doing  excellent 
work,  and  giving  the  best  of  satisfaction. 
Their  only  reward  was  the  complimen- 
tary remarks  of  the  parents  and  the  in- 
spector. This  to  my  mind  is  not  justice. 
In  every  other  vocation  the  hope  of  a 
reward  is  an  incentive  to  diligence, 
energy,  enthusiasm,  and  faithful  services, 
and  why  should  it  not  be  so  in  the  case 
of  young  teachers  in  the  First  Book? 

Many  teachers  would  prefer  First  and 
Second  Book  classes  were  it  not  that 
the  salary  for  these  is  small,  and  that 
consequently  the  situation  is  looked  upon 
by  the  public  as  inferior.  I  know  of  a 
case  where  a  teacher  was  promoted  to 
a  higher  class,  but  she  did  not  like  the 
work,  and  asked  her  board  to  put  her  in 
charge  of  her  former  class,  although  it 
was  with  the  reduced  salary.  The  teach- 
ers who  are  adapted  to  the  management 
of  little  children  should  continue  in 
charge  of  these,  just  the  same  as  the 
teachers  of  the  kindergarten,  and  let 
others   who   prefer   the   management   of 


older  scholars  begin  in  the  higher  grades, 
and  let  the  board  reward  the  successful 
ones  by  giving  an  annual  increase  in 
salary  until  the  maximum  is  reached, 
whether  the  teacher  is  First  Book  or 
Fourth  Book,  and  let  not  this  increase 
of  salary  be  dependent  on  the  changing 
to  a  different  class  of  work  where  the 
services  of  the  teacher  may  be  less  effi- 
cient. 

I  would  advocate  that  the  teachers  of 
the  younger  children  be  given  a  salary 
of  not  less  than  $300,  and  that  an  annual 
increase  be  given  until  the  maximum 
is  reached ;  that  is,  when  she  proves  her- 
self successful  in  this  grade.  Should  it 
become  necessary  to  change  this  teacher 
to  classes  of  a  more  advanced  age,  re- 
quiring a  different  kind  of  discipline  and 
management,  I  think  that  the  salary 
should  not  be  advanced,  or  it  even  con- 
sidered a  promotion,  but  rather  that  her 
work  would  be  more  successful  in  this 
grade. 

It  is  a  mistaken  idea  to  suppose  that 
anyone  many  manage  the  First  Book 
class  successfully,  or  that  it  is  a  less  re- 
sponsible position  than  the  other  classes 
of  the  Public  School.  Teachers  of  this 
class  require  the  same  professional  and 
the  same  non-professional  training  as 
those  of  the  higher  classes ;  imparting 
instruction  to  the  young  children  is  just 
as  difficult,  just  as  responsible.  A  year 
wasted  in  First  Book  is  just  as  detri- 
mental to  the  child  as  one  wasted  in  the 
Fourth  Book. 

If  you  would  not  consider  it  presump- 
tion on  my  part,  allow  me  to  suggest  for 
your  consideration  the  following  system 
for  graded  Public  Schools : 

1.  When  a  vacancy  occurs  in  any  form, 
fill  the  vacancy  from  the  supply  staff 
or  applicants,  and  not  from  another 
grade,  unless  as  I  have  previously  stated, 
you  have  a  teacher  who  you  think  could 
do  better  work  in  this  form  than  where 
she  is  teaching. 

2.  I  would  give  a  preference  in  engag- 
ing a  teacher  to  the  one  holding  the 
highest  certificate. 

3.  I  would  insist  on  a  report  regularly 
from  the  inspector  or  principal,  or  both, 
grading  the  work  of  the  teacher  I,  2,  3 
or  4,  based  on  the  following:  Order 
and     discipline,     method     of     teaching. 
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knowledge  of  teaching. 

Teachers  graded  one  would  receive 
the  maximum  annual  increase ;  those 
graded  two  w'ould  receive,  say,  one-half 
of  this  increase ;  those  graded  three 
would  receive  no  increase,  but  would 
be  informed  that  unless  there  was  im- 
provement in  their  work,  they  would  be 
asked  to  resign.  Those  graded  four, 
discharge  at  once. 

4.  The  yearly  increase  of  salary  would 
continue  until  the  maximum  was  reached. 

5.  Should  a  vacancy  occur  either  in  the 
low^est  or  highest  grade,  and  it  was  con- 


sidered desirable  to  engage  an  experi- 
enced teacher,  the  salary  paid  this  teach- 
er must  necessarily  be  larger  than  the 
minimum  salary  paid  to  an  inexperienced 
teacher  when  being  engaged.  But  they 
would  also  receive  the  annual  increase 
if  graded  i  or  2,  until  the  maximum  is 
reached. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  I  am  thor- 
oughly convinced  that  when  the  cost  of 
living  has  so  greatly  increased  the 
salaries  of  school  teachers  should  Ix'  ad- 
vanced. To  my  mind  they  are  all  too 
low. 


THE   DAISIES 


By  (Ieorge  Edward  Woodberrv 


Once  I  came  to  Siena, 

Travelling  way wardly ; 
I  sought  not  church  nor  palace ; 

I  did  not  care  to  see. 
In  the  little  park  at  Siena, 

lier  famous  ways  untrod, 
I  laid  me  down  in  the  springtime 

Upon  the  daisied  sod. 
New,   but  not  unfamiliar. 

Of  my  boyhood  seemed  the  scene — 
The  hillside  of  Judaea, 

And  Turner's  pines  between  ; 
And  tenderly  the  rugged, 

Volcanic   rock-lands  bare. 
Warm  in  the  April  weather. 

Slept  in  the  melting  air. 
'Twas  April  in  the  valleys  ; 

Twas  April  in  the  sky ; 
x\nd  from  the  tufted  locusts 

The  sweet  scent  wandered  by ; 
But  strange  to  me  the  sunshine, 

And  strange  the  growing  grass; 
To  the  branch  that  cannot  Ijlossom 

How  cold  doth  April  pass! 
As  lovers,  when  love  is  over. 

Remembering  seem  men  dead, 
Down  on  the  warm  bright  daisies. 

Earth's  lover,  I  laid  my  head ; 
And  whence  or  why  I  know  not. 

At  the  touch  my  eyes  were  dim. 
And  I  knew  that  these  were  the  daisies 

That  Keats  felt  grow  o'er  him. 


CURRENT  EDUCATIONAL  TOPICS 

UNIVERSITY  ADDS  COMMERCIAL  COURSE 

The  council  of  the  University  of  Man-  holding  of  a  first  and  second  year 
itoba,  at  an  exceptionally  long  and  science  examinations  at  Brandon  in  the 
full  meeting,  on  February  9th,  rais-  spring,  and  also  for  the  holding  of 
ed  anew  the  question  of  holding  third  and  fourth  year  examinations  in 
examinations  at  points  outside  of  philosophy  at  the  same  place.  A  great 
Winnipeg,  granted  permission  to  many  members  gave  expression  to  the 
Brandon  college  to  conduct  certain  opinion  that  if  the  university  definitely 
examinations  for  a  limited  period,  ap-  recognised  the  principle  of  allowing 
pointed  the  university  examiners  for  the  outside  examinations  at  one  point,  it 
examinations  of  the  coming  spring,  would  be  compelled  to  allow  them 
adopted  a  syllabus  for  the  new  course  everywhere,  with  the  result  that  con- 
looking  to  a  commercial  diploma,  adopt-  ditions  would  become  impossible.  Sev- 
ed  reports  from  the  finance  committee  eral  held  that  matriculation  examina- 
defining  the  financial  position  of  the  tions  should  be  the  only  ones  ever  al- 
science  faculty  and  also  providing  for  lowed  at  outside  points.  The  situa- 
extending  the  class  room  accommoda-  tion  was  finally  met  by  a  compromise,, 
tion  at  the  university  building,  adopted  it  being  decided  to  permit  Brandon  to 
the  annual  report  of  the  land  board  and  have  third  and  fourth  year  philosophy 
discharged  a  large  amount  of  routine  examinations  for  this  year,  and  first  and 
business.  second    year    science    examinations    till 

The   proposed   syllabus    for    the    new  1907  or  until  the   students   who   started 

commercial    course    was      reported     by  under  the  misapprehension  had  complet- 

Principal     Sparling,    chairman     of     tEe  ed  their  work.     With   this   exception  it 

special    committee    appointed    to    make  is    not    intended    to    allow    examinations 

a    recommendation    upon    the     subject,  involving  practical  work  at  any  outside 

and  was  adopted.     The  curriculum  cov-  points  in  the  future. 

ers  matriculation,  and  the  first  two  A  committee  was  appointed,  consist- 
years  in  the  university,  and  approxi-  ing  of  the  members  of  the  board  of 
mates,  so  far  as  it  goes,  to  the  course  studies,  the  principals  of  the  arts  col- 
in  arts,  and  leads  to  commercial  di-  leges,  Dr.  Bryce  and  Dr.  Chown,  to  con- 
ploma.     The  curriculum  is  as  follows :  sider  the  whole  question  of  the  advisa- 

Matriculation  —  English,        History,  bility   of   allowing   outside   examinations 

mathematics,  any  two  of  the  following:  higher   than   the    second   year. 

French,  Latin  and  German.  It   was    decided   on   the    recommenda- 

First  Year — (i)    English    as    in    arts  tion    of    the    finance   committee,  to    ap- 

course.      (2)    French   or   German   as   in  propriate   $5,000    for     improvements     in 

arts.      (3)    Modern  history  and  Geogra-  heating,  and   for   the   rearrangement   of 

phy.      (4)    Canadian   constitutional    his-  the   basement    of    the    university    !build- 

tory  (Bourinot).     (5)  Political  eocnomy  ing   so   as    to    permit   of    every    portion 

(Marshall's  Economics  of  Industry).  being   put   to    use.       Principal    Patrick, 

Second  Year — (i)  English  as  in  arts,  who   presented   the    report,    pointed    out 

(2)   French  or  German  as  in  arts.     (3)  that   already   another   building   equal   in 

Political      economy     (Lachlin's      Mill),  size  to  the  present  one  was  needed,  but 

(4)   Commercial  law  and  science.  the  committee  had   felt  that  the   matter 

The   discussion   as   to   the   holding  of  was  one  to  be  taken  up  a  year  hence.  The 

university    examinations    at    points    out-  committee    also    asked    for    $1,320    for 

side    of    Winnipeg   arose   upon   a   com-  salaries  for  the  coming  year,  and  $4,845 

munication   from    Principal    McDiarmid  on   general    account,    of    which   $2,500 

of    Brandon    College,   asking     for     the  w^ould  be  specially  for  additional  science 
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equipment.  The  committee  also  recom- 
mended that  the  Isbister  Hbrary  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  city  Hbrary  to  the  uni- 
versity building,  that  the  laboratory 
equipment  of  the  estate  of  the  late  Prof. 
Kinney  be  examined  with  a  view  to  pur- 
chase, and  that  additional  insurance  be 
placed  on  the  science  equipment  to  the 
extent  of  $i,ooo. 

It  was  also  decided  to  give  the  funds 
of  the  science  faculty  into  the  control 
of  the  finance  committee,  from  which 
appropriations  would  have  to  be  ob- 
tained by  requisitions,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  funds  expressly  allocated  to 
various  departments  by  the  university 
council. 

The  report  of  the  land  board  w^as 
presented  by  Bishop  Matheson,  and. 
w^as  adopted.  The  loan  of  $60,000  from 
the  government  had  been  reduced  to 
$5,000,  and  it  was  expected  that  it 
would  be  extinguished  out  of  capital 
repayments  in  another  six  months. 
There  was  a  balance  of  the  revenue  ac- 
count of  over  $4,000,  which,  with 
$6,000  interest  from  deferred  payments, 
aggregating  nearly  $100,000,  would 
ensure  a  revenue  for  the  coming  year 
of  $10,000,  which,  after  certain  outlays, 
would  leave  a  net  revenue  of  $8,000. 
The  total  lands  sold  to  date  amounted 
to  19.083  acres,  the  average  price  $7.79, 
and  the  average  for  1904  being  $9.66 
per  acre.  The  assets  amounted  to  $96,- 
596.59,  consisting  of  $3,572.66  in  cash, 
and  $93,023.93  in  deferred  payments  on 
sales.  The  total  proceeds  of  sales,  less 
commission,  amounted  to  $147,363.52. 
out   of   which    $55,000    had    been     paid 


upon  the  loan  t)l>tained  from  the  pro- 
vince. 

The  conmiittee  on  the  Isbister  Trust 
fund  reported,  showing  that  of  a  total 
fund  of  $87,148.52,  there  were  current 
loans  to  the  extent  of  $79,257.27  and 
$7,911.25  in  uninvested  cash.  The  total 
revenue  had  been  $26,037.74,  consisting 
of  $19,169.64  in  ordinary  receipts,  $1,- 
868.10  in  payments  on  sales,  and  $5,000 
from  loans  to  the  bursar.  The  expendi- 
tures had  been  $17,175  on  ordinary  dis- 
bursements and  $8,862.74  to  the  bursar's 
account. 

On  recommendation  of  the  board  of 
studies  it  was  decided  to  extend  recog- 
nition to  Bowdoin  College  in  arts.  1*2.  D. 
-Martin  was  received  as  the  re|)resenta- 
tive  of  the  College  of  Pharmacy  on  the 
council  in  place  of  C.  Flexon.  Ele- 
mentary science  was  struck  from  the 
list  of  optional  subjects  for  matricu- 
lation. A  number  of  donations  of  elec- 
trical apparatus  for  the  physical  labor- 
atory were  received  from  the  Cana- 
dian General  Electric  Company.  Stand- 
ing on  supplemental  examinations  was 
granted  to  a  number  of  students. 

The  legislative  committee  reported 
that  the  University's  bill  in  regard  to 
the  representation  of  certain  faculties 
on  the  council  had  been  presented  to 
the  house  at  the  last  day  of  the  sit- 
ting, but  that  after  passing  the  first 
and  second  reading,  with  a  slight  amend- 
ment, which  had  been  accepted,  had  been 
thrown  out  later  on  the  initiative  of  the 
government.  It  was  decided  to  ask  the 
government  for  its  views  on  the  ques- 
tion.— Winnipeg  Telegram. 


EDUCATION  IX  ONTARIO 


The  District  Trades  and  Labour  Coun- 
cil have  rendered  excellent  service  to 
the  community  in  directing  attention  to 
the  superficial  methods  of  education 
pursued  in  this  province.  They  say  the 
children  are  turned  our  at  14  with  little 
or  no  practically  useful  knowledge.  We 
are  hardly  disposed  to  go  so  far  as  this, 
but  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  a  great 
deal  of  matter  is  forced  on  the  children 


that  they  do  not  understand  and  that 
consequently-  is  of  no  earthly  value  to 
tliem,  either  in  the  pursuance  of  their 
studies  or  in  after  life.  The  old  dames 
of  half  a  century  and  more  ago  may 
not  have  been  very  enlightened  on  some 
subjects,  and  divisions  of  subjects,  that 
are  taught  now,  but  what  they  did 
know  they  imparted  in  a  thorough  man- 
ner  and    made    the    sturdy    pioneers    of 
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whom  we  are  all  very  proud.  The  bring- 
ing of  teaching  to  a  science  is  possibly 
most  desirable;  but  it  is  more  desirable 
that  it  should  not  be  brought  to  a  pitch 
beyond  the  understanding  of  the  pupil 
and  beyond  the  sphere  of  the  practical. 
We  boast  a  good  deal  of  our  educational 
system  in  this  province,  and  on  paper, 
at  least,  it  has  much  to  recommend  it, 
but  we  venture  to  say  that  there  are 
few  fathers  who  have  watched  the  pro- 
gress of  their  children  at  the  public 
schools  who  will  not  venture  upon  the 
opinion  that  a  little  more  simplicity  and 
a  great  deal  more  thoroughness  would 
be  an  improvement.  Children  are  forced 
along,  are  jumped  from  one  subject  to 
another,    and     from    one    book    to    an- 


other, with  a  suddenness  that  is  well 
calculated  to  prove  disastrous  to  their 
reasoning  faculties.  In  fact,  they  are 
not  asked  to  use  their  reason  at  all,  but 
simply  to  learn  by  rote  and  say  off  after 
the  fashion  of  pretty  Poll.  Children, 
as  the  District  Labour  Council  say,  leave 
school  with  the  ingredients  of  know- 
ledge, but  with  no  understanding  either 
of  the  .subjects  themselves  or  of  the 
best  way  to  apply  them.  It  is,  in  short, 
a  question  whether  in  continually  try- 
ing to  better  the  system  our  educational 
authorities  have  not  paid  more  heed  to 
their  own  ideas  than  to  the  needs  and 
capacities  of  those  to  be  taught. — To- 
ronto Sunday   World. 


TORONTO  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 


The  Property  Committee  of  the  Board 
of  Education  for  Toronto  met  February 
loth.  The  project  for  the  erection  of  a 
new  Technical  School,  to  cost  $120,000, 
and  for  the  enlargement  of  Jameson 
Avenue'  Collegiate  Institute,  estimated 
at  $45,000,  was  thoroughly  discussed. 

Extra  accommodation  for  public  school 
pupils  is  the  great  question  agitating  the 
Board  at  present.  Several  of  the  schools, 
such  as  Huron  Street,  Broadview  Ave. 
and  Phoebe  Street,  ask  for  enlargement, 
and  the  proposition  to  build  a  new  school 


in  the  northern  part  of  the  city,  between 
Huron  and  Palmerston  Ave.  schools  is 
under  discussion. 

$4,000  was  voted  for  repairs  to  the 
Collegiates,  $1,300  was  granted  Jarvis 
Collegiate  for  science  apparatus,  and 
$1,000  to  the  Technical  School  for  the 
same  purpose.  It  was  decided  that  Huron 
Street  School  should  be  enlarged  by  new 
kindergarten  assembly  rooms  and  halls, 
and  that  Phoebe  Street  should  be  en- 
larged to  24  class  rooms  at  an  expense 
of  $75,000. 


ENGLISHMEN  AND  CANADIAN  COLLEGES 


A  writer  in  the  Queen's  Quarterly 
argues  that  some  plan  ought  to  be  de- 
vised by  which  educated  youths  in  Eng- 
land might  find  it  as  easy  to  enter  the 
engineering,  mining  and  agricultural  col- 
leges of  the  colonies  as  it  is  for  a  quali- 
fied Arts  student  from  Canada  to  take 
his  degree  at  Oxford  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Colonial  Students'  Statute. 
He  adds  that  it  should  be  possible  for  a 
student  to  enter  a  colonial  technical  in- 
stitute by  an  examination  held  in  Eng- 
land, whereas  it  is  safe  to  sav  that  not 


one  Englishman  in  a  hundred  could  be 
entered,  for  example,  at  McGill  Uni- 
versity previous  to  enrollment.  The  On- 
''tario  Agricultural  College  does  admit 
students  who  have  passed  a  university 
matriculation  or  its  equivalent,  but  it  re- 
quires a  year's  residence,  spent  in  prac- 
tical work  on  a  Canadian  farm. 

If  these  suggestions  were  put  into  ef- 
fect, it  might  be  a  good  thing  for  im- 
migrants of  the  better  class,  and  a  good 
thing  for  Canada.  The  Dominion  Gov- 
ernment spends  large  sums  in  advertis- 
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in^  the  advantages  which  Canada  offers 
to  imniio-rants  of  all  sorts  and  conditions ; 
it  might,  with  little  expense,  make  it 
possihle  for  youths  of  good  breeding  and 
education,  and  possessed  of  some  capital, 
to  secure  the  training  necessary  to  fit 
them  for  taking  a  practical  part  in  the 
development   of   the   great    North-West. 


The  technical  colleges  could  doubtless 
be  induced  to  accept  certificates  of  the 
ICnglish  headmasters,  properly  attested 
by  the  High  Commissioner  at  London,  and 
perhaps,  in  the  case  of  the  college  at 
Guelph,  the  difficulty  about  a  year's  resi- 
dence on  a  farm  might  be  got  over. — 
Montreal  Herald. 


POPULAR  ACADEMIC  COURSES 


Falling  in  with  a  modern  tendency 
which  is  rapidly  becoming  general,  the 
Univeirsity  of  Toronto  has  announced 
an  important  new  departure  in  the  pro- 
vision it  makes  for  popular  education. 
A  circular  sent  out  by  the  Senate  con- 
tains the  information  that  the  work  in 
the  general  course  in  the  faculty  of  arts 
may  henceforth  to  taken,  in  whole  or 
part,  by  persons  who  are  unable  to  at- 
tend the  ordinary  University  lec- 
tures, but  may  be  able  to  at- 
tend similar  lectures  delivered  in  the 
evenings,  or  on  Saturdays,  or  during 
the  summer  holidays.  The  Senate  does 
not  attempt  to  prescribe  courses,  but 
wisely  leaves  that  to  be  determined  by 
those  who  wish  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  privilege  here  offered.  For  example, 
a  number  of  persons,  prompted  by  a  com- 
mon desire  to  take  a  course  in  the  Eng- 
lish literature  of  one  of  the  four  years, 
might  co-operate  in  securing  the  use  of 
a  lecture  room  and  the  services  of  a  com- 
petent lecturer  at  such  hours  as  they 
might  agree  upon.  The  university  offers 
the  rooms  free,  but  in  order  to  provide 
the  remuneration  of  the  teacher  a  fee 
will  be  charged  for  each  course. 


The  most  important  feature  of  this 
plan  is  the  nature  of  the  recognition 
the  Senate  is  prepared  to  extend  to  work 
done  under  its  auspices  in  the  offered 
courses.  Those  who  take  them  are  in- 
vited to  present  themselves  at  the  regu- 
lar university  examinations,  and  they 
will  receive  credit  for  the  subjects  in 
which  they  pass.  If  they  should  desire 
to  proceed  in  this  way  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  every  subject  success- 
fully taken  will  be  accepted  pro  tanto ; 
that  is  to  say,  if  the  student  passes  an 
examination  in  any  subject  in  any  year 
of  the  course  he  will  be  permitted  to  dis- 
pense with  that  part  of  the  work  for 
the  remainder  of  it.  In  the  case  of  teach- 
ers and  others  who  are  willing  to  do  ser- 
ious work  at  times  when  the\-  arc  free 
from  professional  tasks  this  university 
offer  furnishes  the  needed  opportunity. 
The  Senate  expresses  the  hope  that 
classes  may  be  enrolled  for  the  session 
of  i905-'o6,  but  it  is  quite  possible  that 
some  might  be  organised  for  the  work 
to  be  done  prior  to  the  coming  May  ex- 
aminations. Prompt  notification  to  the 
university  Registrar  will  at  least  do  no 
harm. — The  Toronto  Globe. 


TO  ASSIST  EDUCATION 


Sir  William  Macdonald,  Montreal's 
multi-millionaire  and  generous  philan- 
thropist, who  has  already  given  millions 
of  dollars  towards  the  higher  branches 
of  education,  including  three  million  dol- 
lars to  the  McGill  College,  of  Montreal, 
intends    to    extend    his    generosity    in    a 


more  general  way  and  assist  elementary 
education  in  the  Province  of  Quebec. 
This  very  important  welcome  news  was 
communicated  on  Friday  afternoon  to 
the  Protestant  Committee  of  Public  In- 
struction, by  Prof.  J.  W.  Robertson,  for- 
merlv    dairv    commiissioner    at    Ottawa. 
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but  now  in  the  employ  of  the  Montreal 
millionaire  philanthropist.  When  the 
Protestant  Committee  met  on  February 
24,  Professor  Robertson  was  the  bearer 
of  a  confidential  message  from  Sir  Wil- 
liam Macdonald,  consequently  the  press 
representatives  were  not  admitted.  It 
was  later  learned,  however,  that  Sir 
William,  with  a  desire  to  assist  Protest- 
ant elementary  education  in  the  Pro- 
vince of  Quebec,  sent  Professor  Robert- 
son to  the  Protestant  Committee  to  un- 
fold his  scheme  and  request  the  concur- 
rence and  assistance  of  the  committee 
to  carry  out  his  proposition.  The  amount 
of  money  involved  in  the  scheme  was  not 
mentioned,  but  the  terms  of  the  proposi- 
tion are*  so  thorough  and  wide  in  the 
scope  that  the  sum  of  money  required 
to  carry  out  the  plan  will  be  quite  large. 
The  proposition  was  received  with  the 
greatest  enthusiasm  by  the  members  of 
the  committee. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Shaw,  principal  of  the 
Wesleyan  Theological  College,  seen  by  a 
Witness  representative,  said  Professor 
Robertson  gave  a  most  interesting  ad- 
dress, of  about  an  hour  and  a  half's 
duration,  to  the  committee.  The  offer 
which  he  disclosed  was  of  a  confidential 
nature,  partly  because  of  Sir  William's 
unwillingness  to  make  any  ostentatious 


display,  and  partly  because  the  details 
are  as  yet  quite  immature. 

"It  may,  however,  be  said,"  added  Dr. 
Shaw,  "that  the  proposals  are  extremely 
generous,  and  are  designed  chiefly  to 
aid  in  the  training  of  teachers,  and  with 
some  degree  of  correlation  to  the  insti- 
tution he  is  founding  at  St.  Anne's.  This 
is  as  much  as  I  am  free  to  state  at  this 
point.  The  matter  was  referred  to  a 
committee  consisting  of  the  Hon.  Messrs. 
Fisher  and  McCorkill,  Dr.  Peterson,  Aid. 
Ames,  M.P.,  Dr.  Robins  and  myself.  We 
are  to  meet  shortly  to  develop  details, 
which  will  be  submitted  to  an  early  and 
special  meeting  of  the  Protestant  Com- 
mittee. The  desire  of  Sir  William  is 
to  give  as  early  effect  as  possible  to  his 
benefactions." 

"Was  there  any  other  business  of  in- 
terest at  the  meeting?" 

"The  rest  of  the  business  was  largely 
routine.  However,  I  am  glad  to  say 
that  the  difficulties  as  to  the  A.A.  ex- 
aminations have  been,  I  trust,  finally 
settled.  Further,  the  poor  municipali- 
ties school  fund  has  been  augmented  by 
increase  of  legislative  grant,  and  by  in- 
crease of  Protestant  marriage  license 
fee,  so  -that  now  this  fund  is  very  ma- 
terially improving  the  schools  in  the 
poor  municipalities. — -Montreal   Witness. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


kinder  iiiiil  I/aiisciiiiirchcii.  h\  llki'Dick 
(JRi.M.M.  Edited  with  introduction, 
etc.,  by  B.  J.  \os,  Associate  Professor 
of  German  in  the  Johns- Hopkins  Uni- 
versity. New  York:  American  J'.ook 
Company.      1903. 

This  is  a  collection  of  twenty-one  fairv 
tales  by  those  gifted  men.  the  brothers 
(irimm.  Everyone  always  enjoys  a  fairv 
tale — old  and  young,  learned  and  simple, 
delight  to  read  of  the  beautiful,  virtuous 
heroines,  the  wicked,  ugly  old  witches, 
the  wonderful  animals,  who  appear  in 
them.  A  great  many  of  the  old  favour- 
ites are  included  in  this  daintv  little 
volume — Cinderella,  Little  Red  Riding 
Hood.  The  Sleeping  Reauty,  Snow 
White,  etc.  The  introduction  consists 
of  a  very  full  biographical  sketch  of  the 
early  family  life,  training,  studies,  and 
final  life  work  of  the  brothers,  Jacob 
and  \\'ilhelm.  It  is  said  that  Wilhelm 
obtained  some  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
his  Marchen  from  the  lips  of  his  wife, 
who  had  been  the  playmate  and  friend 
of  his  youth. 

The  volume  under  consideration  is 
nicely  bound  in  grey,  the  paper  and  print- 
ing are  excellent,  and  the  notes  which 
foot  each  page  are  clear  and  concise. 
The  vocabulary  is  exhaustive  and  pays 
special  attention  to  irregular  and  strong 
verbs.  On  account  of  the  clear,  simple 
and  naive  style  of  these  fairy  tales  the 
book  will  prove  a  valuable  aid  in  the 
study  of  the  German  language. 


Uii  Ef>isodc  dc  Waterloo.  h\  Stend- 
hal. Edited  by  Maurick  A.  CiEROTii- 
WOHL,  with  biographical  sketch  of 
wStendhal ;  an  Appreciation,  Gram- 
matical Xotes,  Index  of  ^^lilitary 
Terms.  8vo.,  94  pages.  Price  2s. 
London  :  John  Murray.     1903. 

This  is  an  extract  from  a  longer  work. 
La  Charfrciise  dc  Panne,  and  it  is  to 
l)e  hoped  that  the  whole  book  is  not  so 
hazy  as  the  part.  \\'hen  the  day  is  over 
the  hero  does  not  know  whether  he  has 


been  in  a  l)allle  or  not,  and  seeks  infor- 
mation from  every  person  he  meets.  Tlie 
reader  is  just  as  much  in  doubt  as  the 
hero,  and  the  whole  impression  of  the 
book  is  very  unsatisfactory.  The  action 
is  rapid  enough,  but  so  confused  that  the 
effect  is  liewildering.  The  notes  at  the 
foot  of  each  page  explain  very  nicely 
the  words  to  which  they  refer,  but  can- 
not of  course  throw  an\-  light  on  the 
plot. 

Elementary  iiennan  for  Sight  Transla- 
tion, by  R.  Clyde  Ford,  Ph.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  I'"rench  and  German  in  the 
Michigan  State  Normal  College.  12 
mo.,  43  pages.  Price,  30  cents.  I  Bos- 
ton :  Ginn  &  Co.     1904. 

A  very  interesting  collection  of  short 
stories  for  sight  translation.  This  little 
volume  should  prove  a  great  help  to  both 
teachers  and  scholars,  as  there  is  always 
a  great  need  for  easy,  short,  interesting 
])assages  for  sight  translation.  A  whole 
book  of  such  will  be  hailed  with  delight. 
There  is,  of  course,  no  vocabulary :  but 
at  the  foot  of  the  pages  there  are  usually 
a  very  few  notes  to  cast  light  on  the 
more  obscure  constructions.  The  spell- 
ing conforms  to  the  new  orthographical 
rule  of  always  dropping  "h"  after  "t." 

Saint  Louis,  edited  b\-  E.  T.  Schoedelix, 
M.A..  with  reform  exercises  by  F.  P>. 
KiRKMAX.  '/2  X  \TI.  pages.  6  illus- 
trations. London :  Adam  Charles 
Black.      1903. 

Extract  from  the  Preface:  "I-'or 
school  purposes  no  satisfactory  biography 
of  Saint  Louis  exists.  It  has  been  neces- 
sary therefore  to  compile  the  life  of  this 
noble  character  by  bringing  together  ex- 
tracts from  different  authors.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  editors  has  been  to  arrange 
these  extracts  so  as  to  form  a  continuous 
narrative,  and  thus  avoid  the  fragmentary 
and  unsatisfactory  results  usually  given 
b}-  this  kind  of  work.  Let  us  add  that  this 
reader  is  not  intended  mcrelv  to  amuse  : 
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it  is  primarily  intended  to  give  an  insight 
into  the  character  of  a  great  ruler  of 
men,  and  into  a  very  important  chapter 
of  French  history." 

The  exercises  at  the  end  of  the  book 
will  be  found  of  great  assistance  in  pro- 
moting conversation  in  French  on  the 
subject  matter  of  the  various  pages,  and 
the  English  notes  will  make  clear  any 
difificult  passages. 

Laura  E.  Sparling. 
Winnipeg. 

je 

Elementary  Experimental  Chemistry,  by 
W.  F.  Watson,  A.M.,  Prof,  of  Chem- 
istry and  Biology,  Furman  University, 
Greenville,  S.C,  i2mo.,  cloth,  xviii. 
X  320  pages,  20  full  page  illustrations. 
Price  $i.2c;  net.  New  York:  A.  S. 
Barnes  &  Co.     1904. 

For  the  student  who  must  perforce 
study  his  chemistry  from  a  book,  this 
work  will  be  found  well  arranged,  well 
printed  and  well  worded,  but  happily 
laboratory  practice  is  available  nowadays 


to  nearly  every  one  seeking  a  knowledge 
of  chemistry,  and  "book-chemistry"  is 
heavily  discounted  in  the  right  kind  of 
examination. 

As  an  "experimental  chemistry"  it  cer- 
tainly does  not  meet  the  requirements 
of  our  scholars  and  teachers ;  the  ex- 
periments are  introduced  to  illustrate  de- 
scriptive matter  in  the  text  and  describe 
the  phenomena  that  students  should  ob- 
serve for  themselves ;  they  are  not 
stated  in  sufficient  detail  to  warrant  a 
student  to  attempt  them  without  further 
instruction  from  the  teacher,  nor  are  the 
full-page  illustrations  of  apparatus  and 
materials  of  much  practical  value  to  the 
experimenter  as  they  are  quite  discon- 
nected from  the  operation,  they  pretend 
to  illustrate. 

The  book  may  deserve  a  place  as  a 
reference  in  which  to  look  for  the  simpler 
facts  of  chemistry ;  it  certainly  does  not 
embody  the  best  ideas  that  a  modern, 
students*  experimental  chemistry  should 
embody. 

S.  B.  McC. 


SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE 


College  men  in  the  debate  held  Febru- 
ary 10  in  Manitoba  convocation  hall  de- 
cided that  the  direct  system  of  taxation 
was  to  be  preferred  to  the  indirect.  The 
contest  was  between  representatives  of 
St.  John  and  Wesley  Colleges  and  was 
an  exceedingly  interesting  affair.  H.  E. 
M.  Chisholm  and  G.  A.  Wells  supported 
the  direct  system  and  upheld  the  honour 
of  the  Saints,  while  A.  E.  Galway  and 
J.  W.  Flatt  did  yeoman  service  in  favour 
of  the  indirect  system  of  raising  revenue. 

Manitoba  convocation  hall  filled  early 
with  university  students  and  when  Dr. 
Bryce,  honourary  president  of  the  Mani- 
toba Literary  Society  took  the  chair, 
every  seat  was  taken.  The  chairman  an- 
nounced the  resolution  and  called  the 
debaters  to  the  platform.  After  a  few 
preliminary  remarks,  Mr.  Chisholm  was 
called  upon  to  open  the  case  for  the 
affirmative. 

Mr.  Chisholm  began  by  quoting  Adam 
Smith's  three  canons  of  taxation.  There 
should  be  an  equality  of  tax,  each  man 
paying  according  to  revenue.  Every 
man  should  know  the  time,  manner  and 
quantity  of  taxes  and  economy  should 
be  exercised  in  collecting  moneys  for  re- 
venue. Direct  taxation  was  in  keeping 
with  these  canons  and  the  indirect  out 
of  keeping  with  them.  Mr.  Chisholm's 
speech  throughout  was  extremely  lucid 
and  well  articulated. 

Mr.  Galway  claimed  that  the  indirect 
system  was  one  that  was  practicable  and 
workable,  while  the  direct  was  ideal- 
istic. Direct  taxation  might  work  in 
Heaven  but  not  on  earth  in  the  year 
1905.  The  indirect  system  was  equitable 
as  luxuries  were  taxed  heavily  and  ne- 
cessaries lightly.  It  did  away  with  the 
friction  and  was  a  flexible  system.  Mr. 
Galway  is  a  ready  speaker  and  delivered 
his  material  is  a  very  pleasing  manner. 

Mr.  Wells,  in  a  very  taking  speech, 
contended  that  the  direct  system  was  an 
intellisfible  one.  Under  present  condi- 
tions a  government  could  spend  the  peo- 
ple's money  recklessly  and  the  people 
not  feel  the  injustice.    The  people  should 


know  exactly  how  the\-  pay  and  how 
much. 

Mr.  Flatt  proved  an  exceedingly  happy 
speaker  and  was  a  favourite  with  the 
audience.  Experience,  he  said,  did  not 
prove  that  direct  taxation  was  feasible. 
Great  Britain  raised  -iO  per  cent,  of  her 
revenue  by  indirect  means,  America  88.10 
and  European  countries  67  per  cent. 
Direct  taxation  led  to  niggardliness  on 
the  part  of  the  governments. 

The  judges,  consisting  of  Dr.  Allen 
and  Messrs.  Harris  and  McRae,  return- 
ed a  verdict  in  favour  of  St.  John's. — 
Winnipeg  Telegram. 

Mr.  Louis  Vessot  King,  who  has  been 
elected  by  the  principal  and  professors 
of  McGill  University  as  the  scholar  for 
the  Canadian  scholarship  recently  estab- 
lished in  Christ's  College,  Cambridge, 
is  a  student  of  the  fourth  year  in  the 
Faculty  of  Arts.  He  was  born  in  Tor- 
onto in  April,  1886,  but  has  lived  in 
Montreal  since  he  was  four  months  old. 
He  is  a  son  of  the  late  Mr.  Alonzo  King, 
M.A.,  a  graduate  of  Victoria  University, 
who  was  engaged  in  the  teaching  profes- 
sion. His  mother  was  Miss  Vessot,  for- 
merly a  successful  teacher  in  the  Mon- 
treal High  School.  Both  his  parents 
were  Canadian  born,  but  his  grand- 
father, on  his  father's  side,  was  a 
Scotchman,  and  his  grandfather  on  his 
mother's  side  a  Frenchman,  born  in 
Paris — the  Rev.  Jos.  Vessot,  who  be- 
came a  minister  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Canada.  Young  Mr.  King 
beg'an  his  education  at  Victoria  School, 
Montreal,  from  which  he  won  a  scholar- 
ship into  the  High  School,  where  he 
stood  first  in  the  A.A.  examination  and 
was  gold  medallist.  At  McGill  he  has 
maintained  the  brilliant  promise  which 
lie  showed  in  the  lower  schools,  and  has 
particularly  distinguished  himself  in 
mathematics.  On  entering  the  third  year 
at  McGill  he  won  the  scholarship  for 
mathematics  and  logic,  of  the  value  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  and  took 
first   rank   honours   and   prize   in   mathe- 
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matics  and  physics  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  The  scholarship  is  of  the  value 
of  ninety  pounds  a  year,  for  three  years, 
and  Mr.  King  is  the  first  student  to  whom 
it  has  been  awarded.  He  will  probably 
leave  for  Cambridge  next  autumn. — 
Montreal  Daily    JVifiicss. 

Before  a  large  audience  at  Queen's, 
on  February  3,  Mr.  Henri  Bourassi, 
M.P.,  talked  entertainingly  on  "Canadian 
ideals,"  after  a  pleasing  introduction  by 
Prof.  Shortt.  He  regretted  that  news- 
papers in  Ontario  had  given  a  wrong 
impression  of  himself,  but  he  felt  that 
at  Queen's  he  would  be  judged  for  what 
he  really  was.  The  attitude  of  the 
French-Canadians  was  reviewed  and  the 
statement  made  that  they  were  wholly 
Canadian  and  could  not  be  expected  to 
have  the  same  sentiment  for  Great  Bri- 
tain as  those  of  blood  relationship  as  the 
Scotch,  Irish  or  English.  The  French- 
Canadians,  since  1776,  had  been  loyal 
and  had  fought  against  Britain's  foes. 
To-day  they  did  not  wish  to  rule  or 
dominate,  but  did  wish  to  "be  consulted 
as  friends,  as  brothers,  as  partners.  In 
his  views  the  French-Canadians  could 
study  Imperial  problems  in  the  interests 
of  Canada  better  than  those  animated 
by  a  blood  feeling  and  from  instinct. 
Race  caused  no  prejudices  in  the  matter 
as  some  papers  and  politicians  charged. 
He  referred  to  his  stand  in  the  Boer 
War  and  quoted  instances  of  eminent 
men  in  Great  Britain  who  were  extreme 
while  he  was  moderate.  He  had  abided 
as  he  should  with  the  majority.  Mr. 
Bourassi.  on  reviewing  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's schemes,  held  they  would  be  of 
no  benefit  to  Canada.  The  best  way  to 
success  was  for  each  part  to  do  its  duty 
by  itself.  Canada  did  not  owe  Great 
Britain  what  many  in  Canada  claim. 
Canada  had  not  cost  Great  Britain  one 
cent,  but,  instead,  had  suffered  by  rea- 
son of  Britain's  increase  of  her  posses- 
sions.— Montreal  Herald. 

The  new  building  for  the  McGill 
Y.M.C.A.,  now  under  construction,  is  ex- 
pected to  be  ready  foi  occupation  by 
next  June.  This  announcement  was 
made  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  As- 
sociation on  February  11.     The  cost  of 


the  building  will  be  $95,000.  The  money 
has  been  fully  subscribed,  and  the  As- 
sociation is  now  trying  to  raise  an 
amount  of  $10,000,  necessary  to  the  fur- 
nishing of  the  building.  The  ladies' 
committee  have  already  raised  $500  for 
this  purpose  by  the  proceeds  of  a  con- 
cert held  in  the  Royal  Victoria  College, 
and  it  is  understood  that  several  churches 
have  offered  to  equip  certain  rooms. 

The  annual  report,  which  was  of  a 
satisfactory  nature,  was  received  and 
adopted.  It  stated  that  the  membership 
had  increased  during  the  year  from  344 
to  376,  and  this  increase  had  been  made 
despite  the  difficulties  experienced  owing 
to  the  Association  being  compelled  to 
take  up  temporary  quarters  while  the 
work  of  construction  of  the  new  build- 
ing was  going  on. 

The  movement  to  increase  the  endow- 
ment of  Queen's  University  by  half  a 
million  dollars  took  the  form  of  substan- 
tial subscriptions  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  Queen's  Alumni  Association  dinner. 
Two  subscriptions  of  $5,000  each  were 
made  by  Toronto  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation, both  of  whom  are  trustees  of 
the  university.  Principal  Gordon  made 
the  announcement  that  another  citizen 
of  Toronto,  whose  name  was  withheld 
from  publication,  and  pledged  support 
of  an  assistant  professorship  in  the  uni- 
versity at  $1,200  a  year,  had  paid 
the  first  year's  salary.  A  special  com- 
mittee of  the  Alumni  was  appointed  to 
canvass  for  subscri])tions. — London  Free 
Press. 

President  Roosevelt,  Emperor  William 
and  Sir  Mortimer  Durand,  British  am- 
bassador, have  received  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  laws  from  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  degree  was  confer- 
red upon  the  German  Emperor,  the  Ger- 
man ambassador  accepting  the  honour 
for  his  sovereign.  President  Roosevelt 
was  the  orator  of  the  day.  He  delivered 
an  address  on  "Some  Maxims  of  Wash- 
ington.'' The  exercises  were  held  in 
the  Academy  of  Music,  and  not  since 
1898,  when  President  McI;Cinley  deliver- 
ed the  oration,  has  the  university  day 
celebrations  assumed  such  large  pro- 
portions. 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENT 


The  Ontario  Educational  As>.ociuion 
(  )ne  happy  feature  of  the  approaching 
meeting-  of  the  Ontario  parliament  of 
teachers  will  undoubtedly  be  a  freedom 
from  that  acrimonious  and  controver- 
sial spirit  which  characterised  the  last 
two  gatherings.  During  the  last  two 
years  the  educational  system  of  our  pro- 
vince was  undergoing  what  may  justly 
be  called  an  upheaval.  Modern  ideas 
were  striving  to  force  themselves  to  the 
front  for  recognition  and  their  rights. 
Older  methods  were  jealous,  guarded 
and  conservative.  The  Education  De- 
partment took  the  initiative  and  launched 
the  draft  of  a  new  set  of  Regulations. 
This  was  certainly  wise,  and  showed  a 
considerate  spirit.  Criticism  abounded ; 
suggested  amendments  were  numerous. 
The  battle  most  fiercely  raged  around  the 
(juestion  of  Latin  for  teachers.  Ling- 
guists  and  scientists  marshalled  their 
forces.  The  most  important  feature  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  General  Associ- 
ation last  year  was  a  learned  but  polemic 
discussion  of  the  value  of  classical  study 
by  Principal  Peterson,  of  McGill  Uni- 
versity, opposed  by  President  Young  of 
the  Association.  The  preliminary  skirm- 
ishes had  taken  place  in  the  Departments 
and  sections.  The  final  clash  showed 
the  champions  of  the  humanities  suc- 
cessful in  point  of  numbers.  The  battle 
however  was  not  yet  won.  True,  the 
body  of  teachers  to  which  the  Minister 
of    Education    had    submitted    the    new 


Regulations,  while  approving  the  gen- 
eral tendency  to  introduce  modern 
methods  by  recognising  Nature  Study 
and  the  industrial  arts,  had  condemned 
the  most  revolutionary  change  in  the 
programme,  namely,  the  removal  of 
Latin  from  the  compulsory  course  for 
teachers.  What  the  Education  Depart- 
ment would  do  was  awaited  with  in- 
terest. The  decision  came  that  the  De- 
partment would  decline  the  advice  tend- 
ered it  by  the  teachers  consulted,  and 
the  Regulations  were  announced  as 
ratified  with  very  little  change  from 
their  original  form.  Thus  ends  a  chapter 
of  strife  fraught  with  no  little  animosity 
in  the  annals  of  educational  thought  in 
this  province. 

This  year  the  atmosphere  is  quieter 
and  calmer.  True,  reverberations  of  last 
year's  strife  and  mutterings  of  discontent 
still  strike  the  ear.  A .  glance  through 
the  programme  shows  that  the  New  Re- 
gulations will  be  a  prominent  subject  of 
consideration.  It  is  a  period  of  first 
sensations.  The  cold  plunge  has  been 
taken.  The  first  shudder  is  over,  and 
men  and  women  are  gathering  to  tell 
their  experience,  to  voice  their  griev- 
ances and  seek  redress.  Still,  this  is  a 
matter  of  detail.  No  great  principle  is 
to  be  fought  over.  The  advocates  of 
Latin  study  are  riot  likely  to  wave  the 
flag  of  last  year's  academic  but  futile 
victory  and  cry  for  vengeance.  On  this 
subject  there  is  peace. 
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It  is  the  custom  to  bring  some  dis- 
tinguished educationist  from  abroad  to 
address  the  Association.  This  year  the 
choice  is  a  most  happy  one,  Professor 
Moulton,  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 
His  previous  visit  to  Toronto  is  remem- 
bered by  many.  These  and  many  more 
from  the  province  at  large  are  looking 
forward  to  the  treat  of  hearing  Profes- 
sor Moulton  discuss  the  following 
themes : 

"The  Study  of  the  Bible  as  Distinct 
from  Theology  and  Criticism.'' 

In  University  West  Hall,  Tuesday, 
April  35,  at  8  p.m. 

This  subject  was  discussed  before  in 
Toronto,  but  many  who  heard  it  and 
many  who  did  not  asked  to  have  it  re- 
peated. 

"The  Character  of  Lady  Macbeth": 
In  W'ycliffe  Hall,  April  3(5,  at  11  a.m. 

''The  Alcestis  of  Euripides."  Interpre- 
tative Recital  by  Professor  Moulton : 

To  be  delivered  in  the  Chemical  build- 
ing on  Wednesday,  April  3G,  at  2  p.m. 
before  the  Classical  Association. 

Professor  Moulton  will  be  in  the  city 
on  Sunday  and  Monday,  April  33rd  and 
31:th,  and  advantage  will  be  taken  of 
his  presence  by  Chief  Inspector  J.  L. 
Plughes,  who  has  arranged  for  the  ser- 
vices of  the  visitor  during  the  time  not 
occupied  by  the  Association. 

Other  attractive  features  of  the  Gen- 
eral Association  meeting  will  be  ad- 
dresses by  the  new  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion, Dr.  Pyne,  Mr.  J.  S.  Willison,  edi- 
tor of  the  News  ("The  School  and  the 
State"),  both  on  Wednesday  evening. 
April  36th,  and  by  Rev.  Canon  Cody, 
Thursday  evening,  April  37th. 

Latin  for  Matriculation 

The  following  editorial  appeared  in 
The  Toronto  World  of  Monday,  April 
10  last.  It  expresses  so  adequately 
the  opinions  of  The  Educational 
Monthly  that  we  reproduce  it  in  full : 

"The  question  of  Latin  for  matricula- 
tion into  Toronto  LTijiversity  bids  fair 
to  be  a  burning  topic  of  discussion  at 
the  approaching  Easter  meeting  of 
teachers.  In  view  of  the  importance  of 
the  question,  Mr.  H.  J.  Crawford,  sec- 


retary of  the  Classical  Association  of 
Ontario,  has  sent  out  a  circular,  urging 
principals  and  classical  teachers  to  re- 
cord themselves  thereon.  This  is  prac- 
tically a  plebiscite  on  a  matter  that  has 
been  under  discussion  and  has  been  the 
cause  of  much  irritation  for  some  time. 

"It  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  teachers  in- 
terested in  the  question  will  contribute 
their  opinion  and  thus  aid  in  putting 
an  end  to  the  uncertainty  and  disatis- 
faction  .that  have  been  materially  inter- 
fering with  the  work  of  education  in 
the  schools.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
Latin  has  been  the  disturbing  element 
during  the  last  few  years  in  secondary 
education.  The  public  last  Easter  wit- 
nessed one  of  the  bitterest  fights  evei* 
waged  in  the  Ontario  Educational  As- 
sociation over  the  question  of  Latin  or 
no  Latin  for  teachers.  The  history  of 
the  case  shows  that  the  prime  cause  of 
contention  lay  in  the  unwillingness  of 
the  University  authorities  to  come  to 
terms  with  the  opponents  of  Latin  until 
it  was  too  late. 

"For  years  the  schools  were  afflicted 
with  a  burdensome  curriculum,  particu- 
larly in  the  languages  and  most  par- 
ticularly in  Latin.  Repeatedly  the  uni- 
versity was  appealed  to  by  the  Educa- 
tion Department,  by  broad-minded  edu- 
cationists on  the  faculty  and  the  Sen- 
ate, by  individual  teachers  and  by  re- 
solutions of  teaching  bodies,  to  miti- 
gate the  evil  and  give  the  schools  a 
chance  to  do  the  work  of  education  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  term.  The  Uni- 
versity was  asked  to  do  its  share  to- 
wards removing  from  the  schools  that 
incubus  of  "cram"  with  which  we  are 
all  too  familiar.  Five  thousand  copies 
a  year,  it  is  said,  of  foreign  transla- 
tions of  classics  are  annually  imported 
into  this  province.  And  teachers  tell 
us  that  the  reason  and  justification  of 
this  lies  in  the  fact  that  by  the  great 
majority  of  students  the  work  cannot  be 
done  even  superficially  without  resort 
to  such  questionable  aids.  What  edu- 
cation there  is  in  this  kind  of  work  the 
average  layman  may  be  excused  for 
wondering. 

"The  interesting  feature  of  the  situa- 
tion is  that  the  agitation  for  moderation 
in  Latin  studv  comes  from  within  class- 
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ical  teachers  themselves.  A  still  more  in- 
teresting feature  is  the  obstinacy  with 
which  university  classical  men  are  found 
opposing-  the  views  of  their  best  friends, 
namely,  the  classical  teachers,  who,  as 
has  been  said  by  a  recent  writer,  are  fur- 
nishing the  University  with  material  to 
keep  alive  its  classical  department.  It 
seems  to  us  that  there  is  good  ground 
for  the  assertion  that  the  worst  enemies 
classical  study  has  had  in  the  province 
are  those  (speaking  collectively,  for 
there  are  exceptions)  charged  with  its 
guardianship  in  the  higher  walks  of 
learning.  Well  may  Latin  in  this  hour 
of  its  affliction  exclaim,  'Deliver  me  from 
my  friends  !'  ■' 

Since  the  foregoing  article  appeared 
in  The  World  we  have  seen  a  circular 
issued  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Wetherell,  B.A., 
principal  of  the  Strathroy  Collegiate  In- 
stitute, on  lines  somewhat  similar  to  that 
of  Mr.  Craw-ford.  As  Mr.  Wetherell  is 
the  representative  of  the  High  School 
teachers  in  the  University  Senate,  there 
appears  to  be  some  hope  that  within  a 
reasonable  time  the  question  will  be 
taken  up  by  that  body.     It  is  time. 

"  Evangeline  "  and  the  Public  Schools 

Some  time  ago  a  despatch  was  sent  out 
from  Vancouver  and  published  wath 
glaring  headlines  in  most  of  the  leading 
journals  of  Canada  and  the  i'nitefl 
States,  stating  that  the  educational  au- 
thorities of  British  Columbia  had  ban- 
ished Longfellow's  Evangeline  from  the 
list  of  authorised  texts  for  use  in  the 
schools,  owing  to  the  strong  anti-r)ritish 
flavour  of  the  poem,  and  the  distorted 
views  there  presented  of  an  episode-  in 
Canadian  history.  A  great  deal  of  feel- 
ing was  aroused  over  this,  and  much 
discussion  ensued.  The  School  Journal 
took  up  the  question,  and  made  some 
caustic  comments  on  the  supposed  nar- 
rowness and  bigotry  of  the  educationists 
of  British  Columbia.  This  drew  from 
Mr.  Alexander  Robinson,  Superintend- 
ent of  Education  for  the  Province,  a 
letter  which  we  reproduce  from  the 
columns  of  the  Journal. 

'Tn  the  issue  of  The  School  Journal 
of  January  2<S,  I  have  read  an  article  en- 
titled 'Evangeline  Still  Troubling,'  pur- 
l^ortinir  to  Q'ive  the  reason  of  the  educa- 


tional authorities  of  iSritish  Columbia 
for  removing  Longftllow's  work  from 
the  h^nglish  course.  Many  similar  oiu 
bursts  have  found  vent  in  the  press  in 
Canada,  but  these  statements,  being  for 
the  most  part  inventions  of  newspa])cr 
sensation-mongers  of  this  province,  have 
called  forth  no  refutaticjn  from  the  au- 
thorities. Ibjwever,  as  deputy  head  of 
the  Education  Department  of  i  British 
Columbia,  I  feel  that  I  cannot  allow 
such  a  statement  appearing  in  a  journal 
of  the  standing  of  yours  to  go  unchal- 
lenged. 

"The  educational  authorities  of  this 
province  have  decided  to  remove  'Evan- 
geline' from  the  course  after  due  con- 
sideration of  its  many  fine  qualities  pri- 
marily, because  it  has  been  taught  fully 
for  over  four  years,  and  our  teachers 
and  masters  find  that  through  nuich 
usage  it  has  become  somewhat  stale 
witii  both  teachers  and  taught.  The 
department  is  substituting  for  'I'^vange- 
line'  Scott's  'Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.' 
a  work  sans  parcil  in  the  study  of  I'^ng- 
lish  literature.  This  latter  poem  will 
be  used  for  several  years,  and  then  in  all 
probability  be  replaced  by  something- 
new.  The  education  authorities  of  this 
province  have  no  fear  of  inculcating 
l)rinciples  of  disloyalty  by  the  use  of 
•Evangeline'  in  our  schools,  and  it  is  not 
impossible  that  the  work  will  be  used 
again  at  some  future  time." 

The  foregoing  letter  from  Superin- 
tendent Robinson,  of  course  disposes  of 
this  question  as  far  as  British  Columbia 
is  concerned,  but  it  leaves  unsettled  the 
whole  underlying  problem  as  to  how  far 
the  educational  authorities  are  justified 
in  allowing  in  the  school  a  book,  which 
in  an  attractive  and  even  fascinating 
way  presents  a  view^  of  an  historical  fact, 
w^hich  is,  at  least,  misleading.  We  are 
quite  within  the  mark  in  saying  that  the 
ordinary  American  or  Englishman,  if 
asked  to  give  an  account  of  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Acadians  would  draw  on  the 
imagination  of  Longfellow  for  his  facts, 
and  would  defend  his  opinion  by  refer- 
ence to  ''Evangeline."  It  is  perhaps  to 
conditions  of  this  kind  that  the  sporadic 
attempts  to  banish  the  poem  from  our 
schools  are  due. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Longfellow 
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is  woefully  beside  the  mark,  both  in  his 
portrayal  of  the  Acadians,  and  in  his 
account  of  their  expulsion  from  Grand 
Pre.  The  poem  is  much  better  poetry 
than  it  is  history.  We  do  not  know 
whether  or  not  Longfellow  was  aware 
of  this,  and  it  surely  does  not  enter  into 
the  discussion.  The  ethics  of  how  far 
an  author  is  justified  in  departing  from 
historical  fact  in  his  treatment  of  an 
historical  subject  has  been  much  dis- 
cussed, and  probably  no  satisfac- 
tory conclusion  will  ever  be  reached.  It 
is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  know 
that  Longfellow,  with  the  instinct  of  a 
good  artist,  brightened  his  background 
in  order  to  bring  into  bolder  relief  the 
blackness  and  sadness. of  the  characters 
in  the  front.  It  was  necessary  to  make 
idyllically  perfect  the  home  life  and  sur- 
roundings of  Evangeline,  in  order  that 
by  contrast,  her  wretched  life  of  wander- 
ing and  hopeless  search  might  be 
brought  into  stronger  relief.  We  can- 
not see  that  any  further  defence  of 
Longfellow  is  necessary. 

Looked  at  from  this  standpoint,  it 
seems  to  us  that  the  poem  is  all  the  more 
valuable  for  use  in  schools,  for  just  the 
very  reason  on  account  of  which  many 
seek  to  banish  it  from  the  class-room  in 
Canada.  As  a  lesson  in  purely  artistic 
treatment  of  a  difficult  subject,  it  cannot 
be  surpassed.  Even  a  child  in  the  lower 
grades  can  be  brought  to  appreciate  the 
artistic  possibilities  of  the  poem,  and  to 
admire  the  manner  in  which  the  poet 
has  handled  his  subject  in  order  to  pro- 
duce the  very  highest  results.  And  even 
supposing  that  the  Acadians  are  ideal- 
ised, supposing  that  brutality  was  exer- 
cised by  the  British  in  carrying  out  the 
order  of  expulsion,  supposing  even  that 
the  order  in  itself  was  unspeakably  tyr- 
annical and  brutal,  how  does  that  inter- 
fere with  the  enjoyment  of  the  poem? 
And  if  it  does  not  do  this,  why  should 
we  feel  called  upon  to  protest.  The 
children  know  the  facts;  if  they  do  not, 
then  the  fault  lies  with  the  text-book  in 
Canadian  history  they  are  using  and 
with  the  teacher  who  has  them  in  charge. 
And  even  then  what?  Shall  we  admit 
that  we  will  not  allow  the  poem  to  be 
read  by  our  children  because  it  reflects 


on  the  actions  of  British  soldiers  in 
Nova  Scotia  more  than  a  century  or  so 
ago  ?  Surely  this  is  patriotism  run  mad, 
and  may  even  be  construed  into  an  ad- 
mission that  we  have  an  uneasy  sus- 
picion that  after  all  everything  was  not 
as  it  should  be.  To  be  perfectly  frank, 
even  the  most  patriotic  Canadian  is  not 
proud  of  that  episode  in  our  history.  It 
was  necessary,  an  unfortunate  necessity 
in  the  great  game  that  was  at  that  time 
being  played  between  the  English  and 
the  P>ench,  but  we  do  not  glory  in  it  at 
this  distance,  neither  do  we  applaud  the 
action,  even  while  admitting  its  justice. 
Some  things  are  better  forgotten ;  doubt- 
less the  expulsion  of  the  Acadians  is  one. 
We  condemn  narrowness  in  others  not 
far  away ;  we  glory  in  our  broad-minded- 
ness and  breadth  of  view.  The  essence 
of  British  patriotism  is  action,  not 
words,  and  attention  to  these  petty  trifles 
would  lower  us  in  our  own  eyes,  and 
make  our  patriotism  a  less  strong  and 
reticent  thing.  "Evangeline"  is  poetry, 
not  history.  Let  it  be  considered,  and 
studied  as  such. 

Probably  nine-tenths  of  the  inspectoral 
divisions  in  Ontario  have  decided  on 
"Evangeline"  as  one  of  the  four  com- 
plete English  classics  to  be  read  by  pupils 
in  the  Fourth  Form  during  1904-05. 
We  would  be  very  much  disappointed 
were  anything  to  interfere  with  the  con- 
tinued use  of  the  poem  by  our  teachers 
and  pupils.  Of  course,  any  poem,  even 
the  most  beautiful,  will  stale  by  frequent 
usage,  and  changes  for  this  reason  are 
not  only  desirable,  but  necessary. 
"Evangeline,"  however,  is  so  satisfac- 
tory a  poem  for  class  use  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  replace  it  with  a  narrative  poem 
which  would  present  quite  the  same  ex- 
cellences. Granted  that  it  is  not  the 
highest  poetry,  it  is  especially  adapted 
for  pupils  in  our  entrance  classes,  and 
for  children  of  this  age  it  has  an  especial 
charm.  "Evangeline,"  alternating  with 
"The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,"  seems  to 
us  an  ideal  plan,  and  one  which  we 
would  commend  to  the  consideration  of 
the  inspectors  and  those  in  authority. 
The  whole  question  is  an  interesting  one, 
and  one  on  which  a  great  deal  may  be 
said  on  both  sides. 
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The  Hon.  Richard  Harcourt 

The  Hon.  Riohard  Harcourt,  former 
Minister  of  Education,  is  proving  him- 
self an  able  and  dignified  leader  of  the 
Ontario  Opposition.  We  clip  the  follow- 
ing from  the  Mail  and  Empire  account  of 
the  close  of  the  debate  on  the  address : 

"Mr.  Harcourt  spoke  for  an  hour  and 
a  half  in  his  usual  finished  and  graceful 
style.  He  attempted  no  criticism  of  the 
programme  of  legislation  brought  down 
by  the  Government,  and  devoted  most 
of  his  time  to  a  resume  of  the  proud 
record  of  legislative  achievement  ac- 
complished by  the  Liberal  Governments 
in  Ontario  during  the  past  thirty-three 
years.  He  advised  the  new  Government 
to  simply  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  their 
predecessors  in  office.  Thus  would  the 
people's  confidence  be  retained  and  the 
development  of  the  country  be  con- 
tinued. 

*'In  apt  and  felicitous  phrases  Mr. 
Harcourt  paid  graceful  compliments  to 
the  mover  and  seconder  of  the  address 
in  reply.  He  rejoiced  in  the  moderate 
tone  adopted,  the  absence  of  bombast 
and  vain  boastinp'." 


It  gives  us  pleasure  to  note  this  trib- 
ute, from  a  politically  hostile  source,  to 
the  late  Minister  of  Education.  It  shows 
that  with  the  change  of  administration 
a  new  and  better  spirit  has  arisen  in  On- 
tario politics.  It  reminds  one  more  of 
the  tone  of  Imperial  Parliamentary 
practice,  in  which  members  meet  to  do 
battle  over  principles  whilst  preserving 
the  amenities  of  personal  courtesy  and 
mutual  respect. 

Inspector  J.  J.  Craig,  M.P.P. 

A  member  of  the  Legislature  in  whom 
educationists  will  take  a  kindly  interest 
is  Mr.  J.  J.  Craig,  B.A.,  Public  School 
Inspector  for  South  Wellington.  Mr. 
Craig,  whilst  of  the  genial  politician 
and  not  at  all  of  the  pedagogue  type,  is 
a  thoughtful  exponent  of  conservative 
educational  principles  (we  do  not  use 
the  word  conservative  in  the  political 
sense).  He  is  a  believer  in  progress,  but 
foresees  the  danger  of  over-doing  so- 
called  modern  ideas.  He  attaches  full 
importance  to  fundamentals,  in  other 
words,  the  "three  R's." 


PRESIDENT  BURWASH 


LAST  year  the  Ontario  Educational 
Association  fitly  chose  for  their 
chairman  President  Burwash  of 
Victoria  College,  Toronto.  There  is 
probably  no  one  in  Ontario  whose  opin- 
ion on  educational,  social  and  religious 
questions  carries  more  weight  than  that 
of  Dr.  Burwash.  His  whole  life  has 
fitted  him  for  this  preeminence  in  the 
affairs  of  our  province. 

In  1839  Nathanael  Burwash  was  born 
near  St.  Andrew's,  Quebec.  He  was 
educated  at  the  local  schools,  and  there- 
after served  for  a  time  as  a  public  school 
teacher.  He  graduated  from  Victoria 
University,  Cobourg,  in  1859,  after  a 
couple  of  years  spent  there  as  tutor.  In 
1867  he  obtained  his  M.A.  degree.  After 
graduation  in  1859  he  entered  upon  his 
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President  Victoria  College,  Toronto. 

President  Ontario  Educational  Association. 


work  as  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Church.  In  1867  he  received  the  ap- 
pointment to  the  chair  of  Natural  His- 
tory and  Geology  in  his  Alma  Mater. 
However,  feeling  dissatisfied  with  his 
preparation  for  this  work,  he  first  un- 
derwent a  course  of  study  at  Yale.  At 
the  Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  Evanston, 
111.,  Rev.  Mr.  Burwash  received  in  1871 
the  degree  of  B.D.,  and  in  1876  the 
degree  of  S.T.D.  In  1873  he  was 
chosen  Professor  of  Theology  in  Vic- 
toria University,  and  later  Dean  of  the 
Faculty  of  Theology  and  Professor  of 
Civil  Polity. 

In  1887  Dr.  Nelles  died,  and  Professor 
Burwash  was  chosen  to  succeed  him  as 
president  of  Victoria  University.  In 
1891  he  became  Senator  of  Toronto  Uni- 
versity and  in  1892  received  the  honour- 
ary  degree  of  LL.D.  from  his  own  Uni- 
versity. 

Dr.  Burwash  was  closely  identified 
with  the  movement  for  the  federation 
of  the  Universities  and  helped  greatly  in 
the  consummation  of  the  scheme.  He 
was  also  largely  instrumental  in  moving 
Victoria  University  from  Cobourg  to 
Toronto. 

President  Burwash  is  a  man  of  great 
power  of  mind  and  great  administrative 
ability.  There  are  very  few  movements 
in  connection  with  the  Methodist  Church 
for  the  last  forty  years  in  which  his 
hand  is  not  visible.  Outside,  also,  of 
his  work  as  an  administrator,  President 
Burwash  has  written  several  able  works 
on  religious  subjects.  At  present,  al- 
though by  no  means  a  young  man.  Dr. 
Burwash's  labours  are  undiminished.  In 
addition  to  his  college  work,  and  his 
work  in  connection  with  the  Ontario 
Educational  Association,  he  is  president 
of  various  religious  and  philanthropic 
associations. 


THE  ONTARIO   KDUCA  riONAL  ASSOCIAI  ION 


THE  forty-fourth  aniuuil  meeting-  of 
the  Ontario  Educational  Associa- 
tion will  be  held  in  the  LIniversit\- 
of  Toronto  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and 
Thursday,  April  25,  26  and  27  next. 
The  officers  for  the  Association  for  the 
current  year  as  as  follows : 

General  Association — President,  N. 
Burwash,  LL.D.,  Toronto ;  general  sec- 
retary. Robert  W.  Doan,  Toronto ;  trea- 
surer, W.  J.  Hendry,  Toronto. 

College  and  High  School  Department 
— Chairman,  L.  E.  Embree,  ALA.,  To- 
ronto ;  secretary,  E.  W.  Ilagarty,  B.A., 
Toronto ;  directors,  E.  L.  Hill,  B.A., 
Guelph ;  H.  S.  Robertson,  B.A.,  Strat- 
ford;  T.  H.  Smyth.  M.A.,  Toronto:  J. 
Squair,  B.A.,  Toronto. 

Public  School  Department — Chair- 
man, W.  D.  Spence.  St.  Mary's ;  secre- 
tary, R.  A.  Ward.  Toronto ;  director,  J. 
Bennett,  Toronto. 

Kindergarten  Department — Chairman, 
Miss  Maud  Lyon,  Ottawa;  secretary. 
Miss  M.  V.  Yellowlees,  Toronto ;  direc- 
tor. Miss  L.  P.  Mackenzie,  Brantford. 

Training  Department — Chairman,  S. 
B.  Sinclair,  M.A..  Ph.D.,  Ottawa ;  secre- 
tary, William  Wilson.  Toronto  Junction  ; 
director,  W.  E.  Groves,  Toronto. 

Inspectors'  Department  —  Chairman, 
John  Connolly,  Brockville ;  secretary,  W. 
H.  G.  Colles.  Chatham  ;  director,  David 
Robb,  Brussels. 

Trustees'  Department — Chairman,  R. 
LL  Jupp,  Orillia ;  secretary,  G.  A.  Ayles- 
worth,  Newburgh,  Addington  County ; 
director,  J.  G.  Elliott,  Kingston. 

The  programme  has  been  printed  and 
a  copy  sent  to  each  teacher  in  Ontario. 
Notice  is  taken  in  the  Editorial  Com- 
ment of  the  character  of  the  general 
programme.  The  "Monthly"  expects  to 
provide  the  teachers  of  Canada  next 
month  with  a  full  report  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  this  most  important  educational 


gathering.  We  have  received  from  Mr. 
R.  A.  Ward,  secretary  of  the  I'ublic 
School  Section,  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
public  school  teachers  of  the  ])rovince.  a 
copy  of  which  we  have  much  |)leasure  in 
reproducing : 

To  the  Public  School  Teachers  of  On- 
tario : 

The  annual  convention  of  the  ( )ntario 
Educational  Association  meets  in  To- 
ronto L'niversity.  April  25,  2(i,  and  27, 
19(»5.  The  programme  of  our  depart- 
ment this  year  is  of  very  peculiar  inter- 
est to  the  public  school  teachers  of  On- 
tario. We  look  for  the  largest  attend- 
ance this  year  in  the  history  of  the  As- 
sociation. 

Raikuay  A  rrangem  en  ts. 

(1)  Purchase  single  fare  tickets  and 
get  a  certificate  of  purchase  with  it. 

(2)  Upon  arrival  present  certificate 
at  registration  booth  Public  School  De- 
partment (East  Hall,  upstairs),  pay  your 
fee.  and  register. 

(3)  Treasurer  will  give  you  a  certi- 
ficate of  membership,  and  have  your 
railway  certificate  vised. 

(4)  Be  sure  to  call  at  Public  School 
Registration  Booth  for  your  vised  certi- 
ficate on  Wednesday  afternoon  or  Thurs- 
day morning. 

(5)  Present  this  to  ticket  agent,  and 
you  will  get  return  ticket  free — if  total 
membership  is  300  or  more.  (It  is  usu- 
ally more  than  double  the  300.) 

The  following  cars  are  convenient  to 
the     University — College     and     Yonge, 
Bloor  and  McCaul.  Avenue  Road,  Yonge 
street.  Belt  Line  (Bloor  street). 
Yours  truly, 

R.  A.  WARD, 
Secy.  P.  S.  Dept.  O.  E.  A. 

(i8  Brunswick  Avenue,  Toronto. 


A  PENSION    FUND 


FOR    TEACHERS 
OF  ONTARIO 


IN    THE    PROVINCE 


Bv  R.  A.  GRAY,  B.A.,  A.I. A. 

TEACHER    OF    MATHEMATICS,    JARVIS   ST.    COLLEGIATE    INSTITUTE,    TORONTO 


THE  scheme  of  pensions  found  below 
was  approved  by  the  superannua- 
tion committee  of  the  Educational 
Association  appointed  last  year,  and  is 
to   be   submitted   to  the   Association    at 
Easter. 

As  the  scheme  may  be  more  intelligible 
to  some  if  a  short  explanation  be  given 
of  its  provisions,  I  wish  to  bring  before 
the  teachers  prior  to  the  meeting,  some 
reasons,  stated  as  concisely  as  possible, 
for  the  adoption  of  several  of  its  clauses. 

Three  considerations  were  kept  in  view 
in  the  preparation  of  the  scheme;  firstly, 
that  it  should  be  sound  financially ; 
secondly,  that  it  should  be  equitable  to 
the  participants  in  it,  and,  thirdly,  that 
it  should  be  practicable. 

In  the  first  place,  the  scheme  has  been 
so  prepared  that  under  normal  condi- 
tions or  under  conditions  likely  to 
arise  so  far  as  can  be  foreseen, 
there  will  be  ample  funds  to  meet 
all  claims,  in  200  years  from  now  as 
well  as  during  the  next  20  years.  Again 
no  scheme  sustained  largely  by  its  bene- 
ficiaries would  be  acceptable  to  them, 
unless  the  benefits  are  nearly  propor- 
tional to  the  contributions.  The  scheme 
proposed  provides  for  this.  It  is  a  busi- 
ness proposition  throughout,  and  not  one 
in  which  certain  individuals  are  to  bene- 
fit out  of  all  proportion  to  their  pay- 
ments, at  the  expense  of  those  who 
succeed  them.  Again,  the  scheme 
should  commend  itself  not  only  to  the 
teachers,  but  also  to  the  Government 
of  the  province.  If  excessive  demands  are 
made  on  the  Government  by  any  scheme, 
such  a  scheme  is  sure  to  be  rejected. 

It  is  generally  recognised  that  a  pen- 
sion should  bear  some  relation  to  the 
salary  received  during  the  effective  per- 
iod of  life.  For  example,  a  man  who 
has  been  in  receipt  of  a  salary  of  $1,500 
or  $2,000  must  be  living  in  an  entirely 
different  way  from  one  earning  $400 
per  annum,  and  while  a  level  pension  of 


$300  per  annum  might  be  fairly  satis- 
factory to  the  latter  it  would  not  be  so 
to  the   former. 

The  first  clause  vuider  the  heading, 
"The  Pension,"  names  65  as  the  age  at 
which  men  may  retire.  There  is  to  be 
no  compulsion  about  retiring  at,  that  age. 
Fit  men,  acceptable  to  school  boards, 
may  continue  in  active  work  beyond  that 
age,  but  none  are  to  retire  with  a  pen- 
sion before  that  age,  and  who  would 
wish  to  retire  before  that  age?  In  Ger- 
many and  in  other  countries  honours  and 
emoluments  are  given  to  those  ripe  in 
age  and  experience,  and  their  opinions 
are  treated   with   deference. 

Is  it  only  in  America  that  a  man  should 
be  "chloroformed  at  the  age  of  60?" 
If  that  is  the  prevailing  opinion  in  this 
land  we  should  do  what  we  can  to  alter 
it.  The  age  is  fixed  at  65  because  of  the 
vigour  of  most  men,  and  the  value  they 
are  to  the  community,  up  to  and  even 
beyond  that  age ;  also  because  it  is  the 
age  generally  recognised  in  all  pension 
schemes,  and,  further,  the  lowering  of 
the  age  would  result  in  very  much  smal- 
ler pensions  being  granted. 

Lady  teachers  may  retire  at  the  age 
of  60  or  earlier,  at  55,  if  they  have  made 
35  annual  contributions  to  the  fund,  but 
it  is  not  compulsory  that  they  should 
retire  then.  By  remaining  longer  in 
active  work  they  would  receive  a  larger 
pension. 

The  second  clause  provides  that  service 
be  not  counted  in  estimating-  pensions.  I 
wish  to  show  how  favourable  this  scheme 
is  to  the  older  teachers  without  being 
unfair  to  the  younger  element  in  the 
profession.  Take  the  most  unfavourable 
■case  for  the  fund  that  can  arise,^  that 
of  a  teacher  64  years  old  who  is  to 
retire  in  one  year.  Assume  the  salary 
to  be  $i,ooO(,  the  annual  contribution 
would  be  $40,  and  the  pension  receivable 
would  be  $17.50  per  annum.  Now  that 
is  very  little  to  live  on,  but  only  $40  is 
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paid  for  that  pension.  A  life  company 
would  charge  from  $175  to  $200  for  a 
corresponding"  annuity.  To  make  the 
scheme  sound  must  be  the  first  consider- 
ation. Those  who  wish  large  retiring 
allowances  immediately  should  go  to  the 
school  boards  who  have  employed  them 
and  try  to  obtain  from  them  annuities 
as  compensation  for  having  been  paid 
insufficient  salary  during  the  past;  but 
do  not  let  the  old  teachers  expect  the 
teachers  of  the  future  to  bear  the  burden. 

The  older  teachers  might  well  regret 
that  a  pension  fund  had  not  been  adopted 
some  years  ago,  but  they  should  also 
see  if  this  scheme  be  carried  that  they 
will  be  in  a  more  advantageous  position 
than  if  there  be  no  fund  at  all. 

This  scheme  is  one  for  the  future,  and 
not  for  the  past.  Every  year  that  elapses 
makes  the  pension  larger, .  and  even  in 
8  or  10  years  a  respectable  annuity  will 
be  paid.  A  person  at  the  present  age 
of  55,  receiving  a  salary  of  $800  per 
annum,  would  receive  a  pension  of  $140 
a  year  on  retiring  at  the  age  of  65.  All 
that  he  would  contribute  would  be  $320. 
The  reason  why  this  can  be  done  without 
burdening  the  younger  teachers  can  be 
readily  understood.  The  Government  is 
asked  to  contribute  per  annum  at  first 
one-half  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  total 
salaries  of  all  the  teachers  of  the  pro- 
vince ;  but  as  it  is  very  unlikely  that  all 
will  join  the  fund,  the  surplus  will  be 
used  in  meeting  this  initial  strain  on  the 
fund,  and  from  time  to  time,  as  the  pre- 
sent expenditure  on  superannuation  an- 
nuities diminishes,  the  extra  Government 
grant  will  put  the  proposed  fund  on  a 
thoroughly  satisfactory  basis.  I  made 
a  calculation  in  a  somewha'c  similar 
scheme  for  the  Toronto  public  school 
teachers,  and  found  that  the  present 
value  of  the  amount  of  money  that  would 
be  required  to  supplement  the  contri- 
butions of  those  at  present  on  the  staff, 
in  order  to  grant  full  pensions  to  include 
all  past  service,  would  have  been  up- 
wards of  $100,000,  all  of  which  would 
have  to  be  spent  during  the  next  50 
years,  and  most  of  it  within  30  years. 
In  Toronto  there  are  only  about  700 
teachers  concerned.  What  would  be 
necessary  if  the    10,000  teachers  of  the 


whole  province  were  included?  Tlic 
question  would  not  be  where  did  tiie 
money  come  from,  but  where  is  the 
money  to  come  from? 

Again,  some  of  the  older  teachers  may 
express  a  desire  to  have  the  privilege 
of  obtaining  larger  pensions  by  contri- 
buting what  their  past  payments  would 
have  been,  or  even  what  these  i)aynKnts 
would  now  amount  to  with  compound 
interest,  had  the  fund  been  previously 
in  existence.  But  seeing  that  the  whole 
scheme  depends  not  only  on  the  entire 
contributions  of  those  who  are  likely  in 
the  immediate  future  to  receive  pensions, 
but  also  on  the  benefit  accruing  to  the 
fund  through  the  contributions  of  all 
those  who  do  not  reach  the  pension  age, 
as  well  as  from  the  Government  contri- 
butions, and  as  both  of  these  last  named 
contributions  are  very  essential  and  have 
not  been  provided  during  the  past,  this 
privilege  could  not  be  granted. 

There  is  one  remark  to  be  made  on 
the  third  clause,  and  that  is  that  the  pen- 
sion for  women  is  very  liberal.  The  rate 
allowed  at  the  age  of  60  should  not  be 
more  than  one-half  of  that  granted  at 
65,  but  as  the  withdrawals  in  the  earlier 
years  are  greater  among  women  it  is  only 
fair  that  they  should  reap  the  benefit,  and 
the  pensions  have  been  so  adjusted. 

After  the  age  of  60  women  are  placed 
on  the  same  basis  as  men,  though  a  man 
can  generally  buy  an  annuity  cheaper 
than  a  woman. 

The  fifth  clause  prevents  the  sale  of  a 
pension  to  any  person  or  company,  and 
therefore  seeks  to  secure  the  prime  object 
of  a  pension.  An  instance  occurred  re- 
cently of  one  of  the  Toronto  police  sell- 
ing his  annuity  to  a  life  assurance  com- 
pany, and  a  careless  or  unfortunate  in- 
vestment by  that  policeman  would  en- 
tirely defeat  the  object  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  fund. 

The  first  clause  in  "'Additional  Bene- 
fits" provides  that  no  teacher  who  re- 
tires before  six  years  of  service  can  with- 
draw any  part  of  his  or  her  contributions, 
and  after  six  years,  only  one-half  of  what 
has  been  paid  into  the  fund.  Those  who 
retire  to  enter  other  professions  are 
either  greatly  benefiting  themselves  by 
so  doing,  or  have  done  a  positive  injury 
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to  the  profession  by  entering-  it  at  all. 
Such  competition  decreases  the  salaries 
of  those  who  make  it  a  life  work,  and 
those  who  withdraw  from  the  profession 
should  help  to  repair  the  injury  their 
entrance  has  done.  If  any  change  should 
be  made  in  this  clause  it  should  read 
seven  years  rather  than  six. 

The  next  three  clauses  are  much  alike 
and  they  stand  or  fall  together.  There 
are  two  extreme  views  which  may  be 
held  concerning  them.  Some  may  think 
that  they  should  read,  "with  compound 
interest,"  others  that  they  should  be 
struck  out. 

It  is  only  fair,  it  seems  to  me,  that  the 
families  of  those  who  do  not  reach  the 
age  limit  should  receive  some  return 
for  their  payments.  In  the  province  of 
Quebec,  however,  two  per  cent,  of  all 
salaries  is  collected  for  old  age  pensions, 
and  no  return  is  made  in  case  of  death, 
though  this  is  generally  considered  a 
hardship  by  the  contributors.  By  the 
proposed  scheme  those  who  do  not  reach 
old  age  are  thus  asked  merely  to  con- 
tribute the  interest  on  their  contributions 
as  an  insurance  premium  against  old 
age.  It  is  not  intended  that  this  pension 
fund  should  provide  insurance  against 
death  or  sickness.  Assurance  companies 
and  benevolent  societies  do  that.  Tak- 
ing this  view,  it  would  be  quite  reason- 
able if  the  whole  contributions  were  not 
returnable,  but  only  90  per  cent,  or  95 
per  cent,  of  them,  the  5  per  cent,  or  10 
per  cent,  being  a  charge  in  the  nature  of 
insurance  against  old  age.  Never- 
theless, it  would  be  considered  a 
hardship  by  most  people  if  a  full 
return  were  not  made  in  those  cases 
in  which  sickness  or  death  occurred.  In- 
deed, if  any  change  were  to  be  made  here 
it  should  rather  be  in  substituting  annui- 
ties in  case  of  sickness,  and  for  the  wid- 
ows. The  benefits  last  mentioned  are 
only  possible  by  increasing  very  largely 
either  the  teachers'  contributions  or  the 
Government  contribution,  or  both,  and  it 
would  not  be  wise  to  attempt  to  increase 
either  at  first.  Possibly,  as  the  Gov- 
ernment becomes  more  enlightened,  and 
as  the  fund  becomes  strongly  established, 
something  may  be  done  along  these  lines. 

Under  the  next  head  it  will  be  noticed 


that  after  July,  1906,  all  entering  the 
profession  must  join  the  fund.  There 
can  be  no  reasonable  objection  to  this; 
it  is  one  of  the  conditions  of  becoming 
a  teacher,  and  no  one  is  compelled  to 
enter  the  profession.  On  the  other  hand 
it  is  optional  on  the  part  of  those  already 
teaching,  because  in  the  absence  of  a 
pension  fund  many  have,  to  the  limit 
of  their  ability,  undertaken,  by  insur- 
ance or  in  other  ways,  to  make  suitable 
provision  for  the  future.  Others,  again, 
are  entitled  to  be  placed  on  the  present 
superannuation  fund,  and  should  con- 
sequently be  ineligible  for  the  proposed 
fund.  Others,  for  other  reasons,  may 
refuse  to  join  the  fund  at  first,  but  later 
find  that  it  would  be  to  their  interest  to 
do  so.  It  seems  to  me  that  some  time 
limit  should  be  fixed,  say  two  years,  after 
which  none  at  present  teaching  should  be 
allowed  to  become  contributors  to  the 
fund. 

The  first  clause  of  section  IV.  pro- 
vides that  contributions  vary  from  time 
to  time,  according  to  the  salary.  As  the 
salary  increases  the  rate  increases  from  3 
per  cent,  to  4^  per  cent.  If  the  salary  of 
a  teacher  always  remains  below  $500 
no  more  than  3  per  cent,  of  that  salary 
will  ever  be  paid  into  the  fund,  yet  the 
pension  received  will  be  at  the  same  rate 
as  that  paid  to  those  who  have  contri- 
buted a  higher  per  cent.  The  Govern- 
ment contribution  is  thus  drawn  upon 
in  a  proportionately  greater  degree 
where  the  salary  is  least,  which  all  can- 
not but  admit  is  reasonable. 

Many  school  boards  would  very  prob- 
ably pay  the  teachers'  contributions,  and 
efforts  could  be  put  forth  by  the  teach- 
ers in  the  various  localities  with  that  ob- 
ject in  view. 

These  are  the  provisions  so  far  as  the 
teachers  are  concerned,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  committee  of  management, 
the  four  members  of  which,  selected  by 
the  teachers,  would  probably  represent 
respectively  the  public  schools,  the 
separate  schools,  the  high  and  training 
schools,  and  the  inspectors.  It  might 
not  be  amiss  to  have  two  public  school 
representatives,  and  increase  the  com- 
mittee by  one,  but  it  is  not  wise  to  have 
too  large  a  committee  and  the  Govern- 
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nient,  in  makiuf^  their  appointments,  could 
keep  in  view  any  seemingly  unequal 
representation  of  the  various  teaching- 
bodies.  As  all  individuals  are  treated 
alike  in  the  scheme,  there  should  be  no 
diverse  interests  anywhere,  and  repre- 
sentation by  population  is  wholly  un- 
necessary. 

So  far  as  the  Government  is  concerned 
there  should  be  no  real  objection  to  this 
scheme.  Their  contribution  of  3/2  per 
cent,  of  the  total  teachers'  salaries  would 
amount  at  the  present  time  to  about 
$21,000,  and  including-  the  expenses  of 
management,  which  should  not  be  very 
much,  $25,000  a  year  should  include 
everything   for   some  years  to  come. 

The  call  on  the  Government  is  prac- 
ticallv  a  fixed  contribution  and  in  this 
respect  is  very  different  from  the  present 
superannuation  fund,  which  has  cost  the 
Government  vastly  more  than  was  ever 
contemplated.  The  investment  of  the 
funds  is  of  very  great  consequence,  and 
the  security  afforded  by  handing  the 
funds  to  the  Government  is  not  the  least 
important  part  of  the  scheme.  When 
the  Province  receives  the  funds  it  prac- 
tically guarantees  that  they  will  be  forth- 
coming when  needed,  and  there  is  no 
possibility  of  bad  investments  or  mis- 
management wrecking  the  prospects  of 
a  hoped  for  pension.  The  rate,  3^2  per 
cent,  is  not  an  exorbitant  rate  of  interest 
to  expect.  If  at  any  time  it  is  higher 
than  that  at  which  the  Government 
could  borrow  money  the  additional  in- 
terest would  be  in  the  nature  of  an  ex- 
tra contribution.  The  scheme  is  based 
on  a  3>^  per  cent,  rate  of  interest,  and 
if  any  lower  rate  were  paid  the  effect 
would  be  either  an  increase  in  the  con- 
tributions or  a  diminution  in  the  pen- 
sions, neither  of  which  is  desirable.  If 
the  teachers  themselves  agree  to  the 
scheme  the  Government  should  be  ready 
to  accept  it. 

teachers'  pension  fund  of  the 
province  of  ontario 

/.     The  Pension. 

I.  Beneficiaries  of  the  Teachers'  Pen- 
sion   Fund   of   the    Province   of   Ontario 


ma\-  retire  and  shall  receive  a  j^nsion  as 
follows : 

(a)  Male  beneficiaries  at  the  age  of 

''5 ; 

(b)  Female  beneficiaries  at  the  age 
of  60;  or  after  35  years  of  ser- 
vice, provided,  however,  no  pen- 
sion shall  be  granted  before  they 
have   reached   the  age  of   55. 

2.  Such  pension  shall  be  based  on  the 
total  salary  received  by  the  beneficiary 
while  a  contributor  to  the  fund. 

3.  (a) — The  annual  pension  granted 
at  the  age  of  65  shall  be  one  and  three- 
qnarters  per  cent,  of  the  total  salary 
received  by  the  beneficiary  while  contri- 
buting to  the  pension  fund,  but  in  no 
case  ;shall  the  annual  pension  exceed 
seventy  per  cent,  of  the  average  yearly 
salary;  or,  in  other  words,  forty  is  the 
greatest  number  of  years'  service  on 
which  pensions  will  be  based.  Should 
any  beneficiary  teach  for  a  period  exceed- 
ing forty  years,  the  contribution  shall 
continue  each  year  of  service,  and  the 
pension  shall  be  calculated  on  the  forty 
vears  during  which  the  salary  is  greatest. 

(b)  The  percentages  of  the  total  salar- 
ies granted  to  female  beneficiaries  shall 
be  as  follows : 

At  55 — One  per  cent. 

56 — One  and  one-fortieth  per  cent. 
57 — One  and  two-fortieths  per  cent. 
58 — One  and  three- fortieths  per  cent. 
^(^ — One  and  four-fortieths  per  cent. 
60 — One  and  five-fortieths  per  cent. 

(c)  Should,  under  special  circum- 
stances, female  beneficiaries  remain  in 
office  after  the  age  of  60,  the  percentages 
shall  be  as  follows: 

At  61— One  and  two-eighths  per  cent,  of 

the  total  salaries. 
62 — One  and  three-eighths  per  cent. 

of  the  total  salaries. 
63 — One  and   four-eighths  per  cent. 

of  the  total  salaries. 
64_One   and    five-eighths   per   cent. 

of  the  total  salaries. 
65 — One  and  six-eighths  per  cent,  of 

the  total  salaries. 

4.  Pensions  shall  be  paid  half-yearly. 

5.  Pensions  shall  be  non-assignable. 
By  "vears  of  service"  is  meant  years 

during  which  contributions  are  paid  into 
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the  fund,  and  only  completed  years  are 
to  be  considered  in  estimating-  pensions. 

//.    Additional  Benefits. 

1.  If  after  six  years'  service  any  con- 
tributor shall  withdraw  from  the  pro- 
fession in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  one- 
half  of  the  total  contributions  of  stich 
persons  shall  be  returned  without  in- 
terest. 

2.  If  any  contributor  shall  die  before 
entering  on  a  pension,  the  heirs  of  such 
contributor  shall  receive  the  total  contri- 
butions paid  by  such  contributor  with- 
out interest. 

3.  If  a  contributor  retire  owing  to 
enfeebled  health  before  reaching  the 
minimum  age  at  which  he  or  she  is  en- 
titled to  a  pension,  the  infirmities  of 
such  contributor  shall  be  established  by 
a  certificate  from  the  physician  who  has 
attended  such  person,  and  from  one 
physician  selected  by  the  Committee  of 
Management  of  the  Pension  Fund,  and 
such  contributor  shall  receive  his  or  her 
total  payments  paid  into  the  fund,  but 
without  interest. 

4.  If  a  beneficiary  die  after  entering 
on  his  or  her  pension,  and  before  re- 
ceiving, by  way  of  pension,  as  large  a 
sum  as  he  or  she  has  contributed  to  the 
fund,  the  balance  of  such  contributions 
shall  be  paid  to  the  heirs. 

///.     Contributors. 

1.  All  inspectors  and  teachers  of  Pub- 
lic, Separate,  High  and  Training  Schools 
of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  who  enter 
the  teaching  profession  subsequently  to 
July,  1906,  shall  be  contributors  to  the 
Pension  Fund. 

2.  Those  who  have  entered  the  teach- 
ing profession  prior  to  July,  1906,  may 
become  contributors  to  the  fund  and 
beneficiaries  thereof  on  the  same  condi- 
tions as  the  other  beneficiaries  under  sec- 
tion I.  preceding. 

3.  The  Government  of  the  Province 
of  Ontario  shall  contribute  to  the  fund. 

IV.     Rates  of  Contributions. 

I.  Beneficiaries  receiving  a  salary  at 
the  rate  of  $500  per  annum  or  less,  shall 
contribute  3  per  cent,  of  their  salaries. 
Beneficiaries  receiving  from  $500  to 
$750  shall  contribute  S^/^  per  cent. ;  from 


$750  to  $1,000,  4  per  cent. ;  above  $1,000, 
4J/2  per  cent.  Until  further  notice  no 
contributor  shall  pay  on  more  than  $1,500 
or  receive  the  corresponding  pension  on 
a  basis  of  more  than  $1,500. 

2.  The  Provincial  Government  of  On- 
tario shall  at  first  contribute  annually 
one-half  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  total  an- 
nual salaries  paid  to  all  inspectors  and 
teachers  of  the  Province ;  but  from  time 
to  time  this  contribution  shall  be  increas- 
ed to  at  least  one  per  cent,  of  the  total 
salaries,  as  the  annual  payments  made 
by  the  Government  to  the  Superannua- 
tion Fund  at  present  in  existence  de- 
crease. 

V.  Method  of  Collecting  Contributions. 

The  contributions  to  the  fund  shall  be 
deducted  from  the  contributors'  salaries 
by  the  various  bodies  who  employ  them, 
and  shall  be  paid  by  such  bodies  into  the 
fund  twice  each  year,  in  June  and  De- 
cember. 

VI.  Defrayal  of  Expenses. 

All  expenses  in  connection  with  the 
management  of  the  fund  shall  be  borne 
by  the  Provincial  Government. 

VII.  The  Fund. 

1.  The  funds  shall  be  handed  over 
each  half  year  to  the  Provincial  Treas- 
urer in  trust,  and  compound  interest  at 
the  rate  of  three  and  a  half  per  cent,  per 
annum  shall  be  allowed  on  all  moneys 
belonging  to  the  fund. 

2.  The  fund  shall  be  valued  every  five 
years  by  a  competent  actuary  appointed 
by  the  Government. 

VIII.  Committee  of  Management. 

1.  There  shall  be  a  Committee  of 
Management  consisting  of  seven,  of 
whom  four  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
contributors  in  such  ways  as  may  be  pro- 
vided for,  and  three  by  the  Provincial 
Government. 

2.  The  duties  of  the  Committee  of 
Management  shall  be  to  decide  on  all 
matters  connected  with  the  administra- 
tion of  the  fund,  but  no  change  shall 
be  made  in  any  of  the  within  provisions 
without  the  consent  of  the  Provincial 
Government. 
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TENNYSON'S  "MAUD" 


AN    ESSAY    IN    IIISTORKAI,    CRITICISM 


Hv  The  Editor 


IN  Doccniber,  iSoii.  Richard  Alonck- 
toii  Millies.  attcrwarcls  Lord 
Houghton,  an  old  Cambridge 
friend,  wrote  to  Tennxson  a  letter  "in 
which  these  sentences  occur:  "Now,  be 
a  good  boy,  and  do  as  you  are  told ; 
Lord  Northampton  is  getting  up  a  char- 
ity book  of  poetry  for  the  destitute  fam- 
ily of  a  man  of  letters,  born  in  the  dead 
letter  office,  and  he  earnestly  prays  you 
to  contribute,  not  your  mite  but  your 
might  to  it.  I  have  half  promised  you 
will  give  him  something  pretty  consider- 
able, for  the  fault  will  be  that  the  contri- 
butions are  not  as  great  in  dimension  as 
in  name.  He  has  got  original  things  of 
Wordsworth,  Southey,  Miss  Bailey, 
R.ALM.,  etc.  I  will  love  you  more  and 
more,  therefore,  if  you  will  send  some 
jewels  directed  to  the  Marquis  of  North- 
ampton, Castle  Ashley,  Northampton,  as 
soon  as  convenient.'' 

To  this  ap]ieal  Tennyson  returned  a 
refusal  couched  in  a  half  bantering 
strain,  and  ending  with  the  lines,  ''How 
should  such  a  modest  man  as  I  see  my 
small  name  in  collocation  with  the  great 
ones  of  Southey,  Wordsworth,  R.M.AL, 
etc.,  and  not  feel  myself  a  barndoor 
fowl  among  peacocks  ?"  To  his  aston- 
ishment Milnes  took  this  good-natured 
refusal  with  a  very  bad  grace,  sending 
the  poet  a  letter  in  which  he  gave  ex- 
pression to  his  anger  in  no  measured 
terms.  Tennyson,  in  utter  amazement, 
answered  immediately  in  a  letter  which 
has  become  a  classic  of  its  kind,  and  is 
almost  the  only  considerable  piece  of 
prose  he  has  left  us.  One  sentence  will 
bear  quotation.  "Had  I  spoken  the 
same  things  to  you  laughingly  in  my 
chair,  and  with  my  own  emphasis,  you 
would  have  seen  what  they  really 
meant,  but  coming  to  read  them,  per- 
adventure  in  a  fit  of  indigestion  or  with 
a  slight  matutinal  headache  after  your 
Apostolic  symposium,  you  subject  them 
to   such   misinterpretation,   as.   if   I   had 


not  s\v<jru  to  Ijc  true  friend  lo  xou  till 
my  latest  death-ruckle,  would  have  g(jnc 
far  to  make  me  indignant."  The  result 
was  that  Tennyson  not  onl\  promised 
a  contribution  for  himself  but  also  se- 
cured poems  from  his  brothers  Freder- 
ick and  Charles.  All  of  these  were  sent 
in  due  course  to  Lord  Northampton  and 
published  in  the  Tribute,  August,'-'}?. 

Tennyson's  lines  were  entitled  "Stan- 
zas by  Alfred  Tennyson,  Esq.."  and 
occupy  seven  pages  of  the  brown  leatlier 
volume  in  which  they  first  saw  the  light. 
The  stanzas  are  sixteen  in  number,  and 
begin  with  the  well-known  lines : 

Oil  !  that  'twere  possible 

After  long-  grief  and  pain, 

To  find  the  arms  of  my  true  love 
Round  me  once  again. 

These  lines,  owing  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  were  ])ul)lished,  had  a 
somewhat  wide  circulation,  even  the 
Ediiihurgh  Rcvinv  condescending  to  no- 
tice them  in  a  few  words.  "We  do  not 
profess,"  says  the  reviewer,  "perfectly 
to  understand  the  somewhat  mysterious 
contribution  of  Mr.  Alfred  Tennyson, 
entitled  'Stanzas''  but  amidst  some 
quaintness  and  some  occasional  absurdi- 
ties of  expression  it  is  not  difficult  to  de- 
tect the  hand  of  a  true  poet  in  these 
stanzas  which  describe  the  appearance 
of  a  visionary  form  by  which  the  writer 
is  supposed  to  be  haunted  amidst  the 
streets  of  a  crowded  cit\- !  Perhaps  the 
last  word  may  be  left  with  Mr.  George 
Brimley,  who  says  "There  is  nothing 
that  presents  the  insipient  stage  of  mad- 
ness springing  from  the  wrecked  afifec- 
tions,  with  more  of  reality  and  pathos 
than  this  poem."' 

Seventeen  years  later,  while  Tennyson 
was  walking  with  Sir  John  Simeon,  a 
dear  and  valued  neighbor  whom  he  had 
met  after  taking  up  his  residence  at  Far- 
ringford,  and  discussing  this  contribu- 
tion to  the  long- forgotten  annual,  the 
latter     remarked     that     something    was 
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wanting  to  explain  the  story.  The  poet 
took  the  hint  and  "Maud"  is  the  result. 
The  Memoir  is  authority  for  the  state- 
ment that  it  was  Sir  John  Simeon  who 
made  the  suggestion  which  resulted  in 
"Maud."  The  Rev.  H.  D.  Rawnsley, 
curiously  enough,  however,  relates  the 
story  somewhat  differently  in  his  "Mem- 
ories of  the  Tennysons."  "It  was  then, 
too,  on  his  casting  about,  as  he  often 
did,  for  a  new  subject  to  write  on,  my 
mother,  as  she  herself  told  me,  suggest- 
ed his  enlarging  his  lovely  little  frag- 
ment, published  some  years  before  in 
The  Tribute,  than  which  she  told  him 
he  had  never  written  anything  better, 
and  which,  for  he  acted  on  the  sugges- 
tion, is  now  imbedded  in  'Maud.'  I 
have  the  whole  canto  as  it  then  stood 
written  out  at  the  time  for  my  mother." 
Eleven  of  the  stanzas  that  originally 
appeared  in  the  Tribute  were  used  by 
the  poet  to  make  up  the  twenty-fourth 
section  of  the  poem,  and  the  twenty- 
sixth  section  in  the  revised  edition  which 
appeared  in  the  following  year.  The 
stanzas  in  the  first  revision  form  the 
third  section  of  the  second  part  of  the 
poem.  Five  stanzas  have  been  omitted 
and  two  added  that  are  not  in  the  ori- 
ginal, in  order  to  make  the  verse  in  har- 
mony with  the  thought  of  the  poem  as 
a  whole.  Whether  or  not  we  can  agree 
with  Morton  Luce  that  the  verses  have 
lost  immeasurably  by  being  merged  into 
the  larger  poem,  we  can  at  least  regret 
the  suppression  of  the  exquisite  lines: 

I  can  shadow  forth  my  bride 
As  I  knew  her  fair  and  kind, 
As  I  wooed  her  for  my  wife  ; 
She  is  lovely  by  m}'  side 
In  the  silence  of  my  life — 
'Tis  a  phantom  of  the  mind. 

'Tis  a  phantom  fair  and  good  ; 
I  can  call  it  to  my  side, 
So  to  guard  my  life  from  ill, 
Tho'  its  g-hastly  sister  glide 
And  be  moved  around  me  still 
With  the  moving  of  the  blood 
That  is  moved  not  of  the  will. 

Let  it  pass,  the  dreary  brow, 
Let  the  dismal  face  go  by — 
Will  it  lead  me  to  the  grave? 
Then  I  loose  it :  it  will  fly: 
Can  it  overlast  the  nerves? 
Can  it  overlive  the  eye? 
But  the  other  like  a  star, 
Thro'  the  channel  windeth  far 


Till  it  fade  and  fail  and  die, 
To  its  Archetype  that  waits, 
Clad  in  light  by  golden  gates — 
Clad  in  light  the  spirit  waits 
To  embrace  me  in  the  sky. 

"Maud"  was  originally  composed  in  the 
autumn  and  winter  of  1854,  and  was  in 
the  first  draft  entitled  "Maud,  or  the 
Madness";  in  fact  the  proof  sheets  of 
the  1855  volume  were  at  first  issued  un- 
der this  title.  The  poem  was  finished 
on  the  10th  of  January,  1855,  revised 
during  the  next  four  months,  and  finally 
completed  on  the  7th  of  July  in  the  same 
year.  It  was  published  in  a  volume 
which  contained  in  addition  to  the  title- 
poem,  "The  Brook,"  "Ode  on  the  Death 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington"  and  "The 
Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade." 

The  proof-sheets  of  the  J  855  volume, 
which  are  yet  in  existence,  contain  a  re- 
markable passage,  suppressed,  however, 
before  the  poem  was  issued.  It  occurs 
in  the  tenth  section  and  is  a  portion  of 
the  description  of  the  young  lord-lover, 
who,  with  the  sanction  of  the  brother, 
comes  to  woo  Maud.  It  is  so  remark- 
ably powerful  and  pungent  that  I  cannot 
refrain  from  quoting  it,  adding  only  the 
comment  that  it  is,  perhaps,  just  as 
well,  powerful  though  it  is,  that  it  was 
excluded  from  the  poem: 

"What,  has  he  found  my  jewel  out. 
This  babe-faced  lord?  I  am  sure  it  was  he, 
Bound  for  the  Hall,  and  perhaps  for  a  bride. 
Blithe  would  her  brother's  acceptance  be. 
Maud  could  be  gracious,  too,  no  doubt, 
To  the  dawdling  drawl  oi  the  tender  ape, 
His  bought  commission  and  padded  shape, 
His  one-half  grain  of  sense,  and  his  three 
Straw-color'd  hairs  upon  either  side 
Of  a  rabbit  mouth  that  is  ever  agape. 

"Now  are  they  serf-like,  horribly  bland, 

To  this  lord-captain  up  at  the  Hall  : 

Will  she  smile  if  he  presses  her  hand? 

Captain?  he  to  hold  a  command! 

He  can  hold  a  cue,  he  can  pocket  a  ball. 

And,  sure,  not  a  bantam  cockrel  lives 

With  a  weaker  crow  upon  English  land. 

Whether  he  boast  of  a  horse  that  gains. 

Or  cackle  his  own  applause,  when  he  gives 

A  filthy  story  at  second-hand, 

Where  the  point  is  missed  and  the  filth  remains. 

"Bought  commission!  can  such  as  he 
Be  wholesome  guards  for  an  English  throne, 
When  if  France  but  make  a  lunge,  why  she, 
God  knows,  might  prick  us  to  the  backbone? 

What  use  for  a  single  mouth  to  rage 
At  the  rotten  creak  of  the  old  machine, 
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Tho'  it  makes  friend  weep  and  enemy  smile, 
That  here  in  the  face  of  a  watchful  nge 
The  sons  of  a  graybeard-ridden  isle 
Should  dance  in  a  round  of  old  routine, 
And,  a  few  great  families  lead  the  reels, 
While  a  pauper  manhood  lies  in  the  dirt, 
And  Favor  and  Wealth,  with  gilded  heels, 
Trample  serv'ice  and  tried  desert." 

In  the  second  edition,  which  appeared 
in  1856,  several  textual  changes  were 
made  and  two  sections  added.  In  1859, 
the  poem  was  divided  into  two  parts, 
and  later  in  1872,  into  three  well-marked 
divisions.  The  present  title  of  the  poem 
is  "Maud:  a  Monodrama." 

At  once  the  storm  broke  loose.  James 
Russell  Lowell,  who  reviewed  "Maud" 
in  the  North  American  Review  for  Oc- 
tober, 1853,  opens  his  comments  with 
the  very  shrewd  remark:  "One  must 
hesitate  before  he  accepts  the  wreath  of 
the  Poet  Laureate ;  for  from  that  mo- 
ment it  seems  as  if  the  poet,  most  loved, 
even  most  petted,  were  given  over,  as  if 
he  were  a  politician  to  be  food  for  un- 
kind, biting  comment,  wdiich  he  would 
have  been  wholly  spared  had  not  the 
Queen  chosen  him  as  her  own.  We  are 
certain  to  have  heard  unkind  things 
said  of  "Maud"  Avhich  would  never  have 
been  said  had  Mr.  Alfred  Tennyson 
been  a  plain  D.C.L."  There  is  no  doubt 
that  this  is  true,  and  from  this,  perhaps, 
admirers  of  Mr.  Alfred  Austin,  the  pre- 
sent wearer  of  the  laurel,  may  take  cour- 
age. Nothing  that  has  been  said  about 
Alfred  Austin  can  equal  the  torrent  of 
vitriolic  abuse  that  was  showered  on 
Tennyson  by  the  cut-throat  critics  and 
poetasters  of  the  early  fifties — and  well 
on  in  the  sixties.  A  paragraph  from  Dr. 
Mann,  quoted  also  in  the  Tennyson 
Memoir,  will  illustrate  the  kind  of  criti- 
cism to  which  both  the  poet  and  the 
poem  were  subjected. 

"One  member  of  the  fraternity  imme- 
diately pronounced  the  poem  to  be  a 
spasm;  another  acutely  discovered  that 
it  was  a  careless,  visionary,  and  unreal 
allegory  of  the  Russian  War;  a  third 
could  not  quite  make  up  his  mind  whe- 
ther the  adjective  mud  or  mad  would 
best  apply  to  the  work,  but  thought,  as 
there  was  only  one  small  vowel  redun- 
dant in  the  title  in  either  case,  both  might 
do.  A  fourth  found  that  the  mud  con- 
cealed ironv ;  and  a  fifth,  leaning  rather 


to  the  mad  hypothesis,  nevertheless  held 
that  the  madness  was  only  assumed  as 
an  excuse  for  pitching  the  tone  of  the 
poetry  in  a  key  of  extravagant  sensibil- 
ity. Others  of  the  multifold  judgments 
were  that  it  was  an  jegis  covering  start- 
ling propositions  from  too  close  philo- 
sophic scrutiny ;  a  political  fever ;  an 
epidemic  caught  from  the  prevalent 
carelessness  of  thought  and  rambling 
contemplativeness  of  the  time ;  obscurity 
mistaken  for  profundity ;  the  dead  level 
of  prose  run  mad ;  circumstance  pro- 
claimed dominant  over  free-will ;  matri- 
mony exhibited  as  a  soother  of  troubled 
dreams ;  absurdity  such  as  even  partial 
friendship  must  blush  to  tolerate,  (and, 
therefore,  it  is  to  be  .presumed,  exceed- 
ing even  the  seemingly  unapproachable 
accomplishments  of  criticism  in  this 
line)  ;  rampant  and  rabid  bloodthirsti- 
ness  of  soul." 

But  this  was  not  all.  A  villainous 
parody,  yet  with  some  pretentions  to 
cleverness,  entitled  "Anti-Maud,"  by  a 
"Poet  of  the  People,"  was  published 
about  this  time  and  quickly  ran  through 
several  editions.  The  author,  who  mod- 
estly hides  his  identity,  states  in  a  note 
to  the  reader  that  "Anti-Maud"  is  not 
merely  a  jeu  d'esprit,  but  something  be- 
sides of  a  more  earnest  character." 
Three  of  the  stanzas  fairly  represent 
the  trend  of  contemporary  criticism  of 
the  less  intelligent  kind. 

Who  clamours  for  war? — Is  it  one  who  is  ready 

to  fight? 
Is  it  one  who  will  grasp  the  sword,  and   rush  on 

the  foe  with  a  shout? 
Far    from    it ; — 'tis    one  of  a  musing   mind,  who 

merely  intends  to  write  ; 
He  sits  at    home  by  his  own  snug  hearth,  and 

hears  the  storm  howl  without. 

I  grieve  that  a  noble  soul  should  trudge  on  a 
beaten  road.  , 

And  a  voice  that  can  move  the  heart,  a  vulgar 
war-whoop  swell ; 

Hounding  his  brethren  onwards,  urging  them  on 
with  a  goad. 

To  the  smoking  field  of  death,  where  the  combat- 
ants close  with  a  yell. 

Who  are  the  friends  of  the  poor?  the  men  who 

babble  and  prattle 
About  the  balance  of  power,  and  the  pomp  and 

grandeur  of  war? 
Thousands  of  miles  away  from  the  rush  and  the 

roar  of  battle 
Sipping  their  Seltzer  and   Hock,  and  smoking  a 

mild  cigar? 
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A  much  more  scathing"  criticism  was 
pubHshed  in  a  volume  that  attained 
some  celebrity  at  the  time,  "Modern 
Manicheism,  Labours'  Utopia  and  other 
Poems."  On  the  title  page  the  author, 
(afterwards  discovered  to  be  one  W.  T. 
Thornton,  a  civil  servant),  entitles  him- 
self— 

"  A  poet  hidden 
III  the  light  of  thought, 
Singing  hymns  unbidden 
Till  the  world  is  wrought 
To  sympathy  with  hopes  and  fears  it  heeded  not." 

The  poem  is  entitled  "Vindiciae  Pa- 
ds," and  is  addressed  to  Alfred  Tenny- 
son, Esq.  A  few  stanzas  may  be  quoted 
from  this  bitter  invective: 

Is  it  deadly  contention  alone  that  unselfish 
devotion  denotes? 

Can  zeal  be  no  otherwise  shown  than  in  cutting 
our  brethren's  throats  ? 

Though  his  was  no  martial  fire,  would  you  there- 
fore John  Howard  asperse? 

Or  rate  Florence  Nightingale  higher  if  she 
challenged  a  sister  nurse? 

Now  say,  is  it  fitting  that  you,  whose  lovely  and 

genuine  lays 
Can  each    captive  emotion  subdue,   and   further 

the  heavenward  gaze. 
Should    stoop    to  this  maniac  rant,   and    bedeck 

with  the  tinsel  of  rhyme 
Ephemeral  drivel  and    cant,   the  delirious   signs 

of  the  time  ? 

What    though   you    are  jesting— shall  this  your 

childish  perverseness  excuse? 
Rather  all  the  more  insult  it  is  for  your    vexed 

and  recalcitrant  muse, 
And  she  all  the  less  calmly  endures  that  you  bid 

her  your  ravings  dispense, 
That  simply  because  they  are  yours,   there  are 

blockheads  who  take  them  for  sense. 

But  adverse  criticism  was  not  confined 
to  the  anonymous  and  irresponsible  cri- 
tics of  obscure  periodicals ;  the  leading 
magazines  shared  in  the  same  opin- 
ions, althoitgh  their  criticisms  were 
perhaps  more  delicately  couched.  The 
Edinburgh  reviewer  "turns  with  dimin- 
ished pleasure  from  'In  Memoriam'  to 
Mr.  Tennyson's  recently  published  vol- 
ume of  "Maud  and  other  Poems,''  and 
later,  in  the  same  article,  confesses  "that 
careful  and  repeated  perusal  has  not 
enabled  him  to  apprehend  with  any  dis- 
tinctness the  leading  intention  and  sub- 
jecting idea  of  the  poem."  It  is  only 
fair,  however,  to  say  that  the  reviewer 
on  this  occasion  was  Coventrv  Patmore, 


and  that  some  of  the  most  scathing  pas- 
sages were  interpolated  by  the  editor 
without  Patmore's  consent.  Blackwood 
reviews. the  poem  more  in  sorrow  than 
in  anger  and  concludes  a  long  and  pains- 
taking article  with  these  observations : 
"A  more  unpleasant  task  than  that  which 
we  have  just  performed  in  reviewing 
this  poem  and  passing  so  unfavourable 
a  judgment,  has  not  devolved  upon  us 
for  many  a  day.  We  hoped  to  have 
been  able  to  applaud — we  have  been 
compelled,  against  our  wish  and  expec- 
tation, to  condemn.  If  the  opinion  we 
have  expressed  should  have  the  efifect  of 
making  Mr.  Tennyson  aware  of  the  fact 
that  he  is  imperilling  his  fame  by  issuing 
poems  so  ill-considered,  crude,  tawdry 
and  objectionable  as  this,  then  we  be- 
lieve that  our  present  plainness  of  speech 
will  be  the  cause  of  a  great  gain  to  the 
poetic  literature  of  the  country.  In  vir- 
tue of  the  poetic  wreath,  Mr.  Tennyson 
is  the  poetic  champion  of  Britain,  and 
should  be  prepared  to  maintain  the  lists 
as  against  all  comers.  In  this  a  proper 
specimen  of  his  powers :  By  our  Lady  of 
the  Lances !  we  know  half  a  dozen  minor 
poets,  who,  in  his  present  condition, 
could  bear  him  from  his  saddle  in  a  can- 
ter." 

The  reviews  in  'Blackwood'  and  the 
'Edinburgh'  are  typical  of  the  best  liter- 
ary criticism  of  the  times.  The  reviewers 
were  almost  a  unit  in  their  condemnation 
of  the  poem.  Even  Roscoe,  whose  bril- 
liant essay  on  Tennyson,  appeared  in 
October  after  the  publication  of 
"Maud,"  confesses  that  his  opinion  of 
the  poet  would  have  been  much  more 
favorable,  had  his  essay  been  written 
before  the  publication  of  the  poem :  Mr. 
Gladstone  also  in  the  Quarterly  was 
somewhat  severe  upon  the  poem,  charac- 
terising it  as  "the  least  popular  and 
probably  the  least  worthy  of  popularity 
among  his  more  considerable  works," 
and  further  remarks  that  "the  effort  re- 
quired to  dispel  the  darkness  of  the  gen- 
eral scheme  is  not  repaid  when  we  dis- 
cover what  it  hides."  When,  however, 
in  1879,  Air.  Gladstone  reprinted  this 
essay  in  Vol.  II  of  "Gleanings  of  Past 
Years,"  he  added  a  footnote  in  which  he 
announced  that  his  opinion  with  refer- 
ence to  "Maud"  had   cntirelv  changed. 
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a  recantation  w  hicli  was  especially  pleas- 
ing to  Tennyson  and  drew  from  him  the 
remark,  ''No  one  but  a  noble-minded 
man  would  have  done  that."  Even  John 
Bright  entered  the  ranks  of  the  hostile 
critics.  It  seems  that  Bright  and  his 
friends  had  taken  offence  at  the  lines  in 
the  tenth  section: 

Last  week  came  one  to  the  county  town, 
To  preach  our  poor  little  army  down, 
And  play  the  game  of  the  despot  kinys, 
Tho'  the  State  has  done  it  and  thrice  as  well: 
This  broad-hrimnied  hawker  of  holy  things, 
Whose  ear  is  slufTed  with  his  cotton,  and  rings 
Even  in  dreams  to  the  chink  of  his  pence, 
This  huckster  put  down  war!   can  he  tell 
Whether  war  be  a  cause  ov  a  consequence? 

It  was  popularly  supposed  these  lines 
had  a  personal  reference  to  John  Bright, 
and  the  great  peace  advocate,  in  conse- 
quence, made  a  bitter  attack  upon  Ten- 
nyson at  a  pul)lic  meeting  in  Manchester, 
comparing-  the  poet  with  Longfellow, 
very  mucn  to  his  disadvantage.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  Tennyson  did  not 
have  John  Bright  in  mind  when  he  pen- 
ned the  lines  referred  to,  indeed  at  the 
time  he  was  not  aware  that  Bright  was 
a  Quaker.  It  is,  however,  rather  amus- 
ing, in  the  light  of  Bright's  comparison 
of  Tennyson  with  Longfellow,  to  read 
an  anonymous  letter  which  reached  the 
poet  about  this  time:  ''Sir,  I  used  to 
worship  you,  but  now  I  hate  you.  I 
loathe  and  detest  you.  You  beast.  So 
you've  taken  to  imitating  Longfellow. 
Yours  in  aversion." 

But  all  the  criticism  was  not  hostile. 
Jowett  wrote  to  the  poet :  "I  want  to  tell 
you  how  greatly  I  admire  'Maud.'  No 
poem  since  Shakespeare  seems  to  show 
equal  power  of  the  same  kind  in  equal 
knowledge  of  human  nature.  No  mod- 
ern poem  contains  more  lines  that  ring 
in  the  ears  of  men.  I  do  not  know  any 
verse  out  of  Shakespeare  in  wdiicli  the 
ecstacy  of  love  soars  to  such  a  height." 
George  Brimley  also  wrote  an  appre- 
ciative review  in  the  Cambridge  Essays. 
Henry  Taylor,  too.  sent  words  of  con- 
gratulation and  praise. 

But  perhaps  we  should,  on  the  whole, 
be  grateful  for  the  all  but  universal  de- 
preciation of  "Maud."  the  chorus  of 
dispraise  that  filled  the  air.  as  it  drew 
from  Dr.  Mann,  a  noble  bit  of  criticism 


in  his  "Mauil  \  indicated,"  and  from 
William  Corey,  a  still  more  noble  poem, 
"After  Reading  Maud."  Dr.  Mann's 
brown  paper-covered  pami)hlet  of  seven- 
ty-eight pages  is  a  masterly  defence  of 
the  poem,  so  good,  in  fact,  that  Tennyson 
wrote  to  the  author,  "Thanks  for  your 
vindication.  Xo  one  with  this  essay  be- 
fore him  can  in  future  pretend  to  mis- 
understand my  dramatic  poem  'Maud'; 
your  c(jminentary  is  as  true  as  it 
is  full."  In  fact  Tennyson  was  so 
pleased  with  the  ])amphlet  that  he  in- 
strticted  his  son  to  make  use  of  it  in 
preparing  his  notes  on  the  poem.  Pas- 
sages from  it  are  quoted  in  the  Memoir 
as  explanatory  of  portions  of  the 
text.  The  little  book  is  written  with 
calmness  and  deliberateness,  and  none 
the  less  with  enthusiasm,  and  intense  ad- 
miration for  the  poet  and  his  work.  The 
criticism  is  acute,  the  defence  admirably 
sustained. 

l>tit  finer  even  than  ''Maud  \'indicatcd" 
is  the  poem  by  Corey,  or.  to  make  use 
of  his  noui  dc  plume.  "lonicus."  The 
poem  explains  itself.  I  sliall  venture  to 
quote  a  portion : 

Twelve  vears  ago,  if  he  had  died, 

Ilis  critic  friends  had  surely  cried  : 

"  Death  does  us  wrong,  the  fates  are  cross  ; 

Nor  will  this  age  repair  the  loss. 

Fine  was  the  promise  of  his  youth  ; 

Time  would  have  brought  him  deeper  truth. 

Some  earnest  of  his  wealth  he  gave. 

Then  hid  his  treasure  in  the  grave." 

And  proud  that  they  alone  on  earth 

Perceived  what  might  have  been  his  worth, 

They  would  have  kept  their  leader's  name 

Linked  with  a  fragmentar}'  fame. 

Forsooth  the  beeches  knotless  stem. 

If  early  felled,  were  dear  to  them. 

But  the  fair  tree  lives  on  and  spreads 

Its  scatheless  boughs  above  their  heads. 

And  they  are  pollarded  by  cares, 

.^nd  give  themselves  religious  airs. 

And  grow  not,  whilst  the  forest-king 

Strikes  high  and  deep  from  spring  to  spring. 

So  they  would  have  his  branches  rise 

In  theoretic  symmetries : 

Thev  see  a  twist  in  yonder  limb. 

The  foliage  not  precisely  trim  ; 

Some  gnarled  roughness  they  lament. 

Take  credit  for  their  discontent. 

And  count  his  flaws    serenely  wise 

With  motes  of  pity  in  their  eyes  ; 

As  if  they  could,  the  prudent  fools. 

Adjust  such  live-long  growth  to  rules. 

As  if  so  strong  a  soul  could  thrive 

Fixed  in  one  shape  at  thirty-five. 

Leave  him  to  us  ye  good  and  sage. 

Who  stiffen  in  vour  middle  age. 
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Ye  loved  him  once,  but  now  forbear : 
Yield  him  to  those  who  hope  and  dare. 
And  have  not  yet  to  forms  consig'ned 
A  rigid  ossifying  mind. 

At  first,  as  Hallam  Tennyson  says,  the 
poet  "was  nettled  by  the  captious  re- 
marks of  the  'indolent  reviewers,'  but 
afterwards  would  take  no  notice  of 
them,  except  to  speak  of  them  in  a  half- 
pitiful,  half-humourous,  half-mournful 
tone."  One  letter  of  this  period  is  sug- 
gestive. Writing  to  Dr.  Mann,  Tenny- 
son suggests,  "Would  it  not  be  better 
that  all  literary  criticism  should  be  sign- 
ed with  the  name,  or  at  least  the  initials 
of  the  writer?  To  sign  political  articles 
would  be  perhaps  tmadvisable  and  incon- 
venient, but  my  opinion  is  that  we  shall 
never  have  a  good  school  of  criticism 
in  England  while  the  writer  is  anony- 
mous and  irresponsible." 

This  thingf,  that  thing  is  the  rage, 
Helter-skelter  runs  the  age  ; 
Minds  on  this  round  earth  of  ours 
Vary  like  the  leaves  and  flowers, 

Fashioned  after  certain  laws  ; 
Sing  thou  low  or  loud  or  sweet, 
All  at  all  points  thou  canst  not  meet, 

Some  will  pass  and  some  will  pause. 

What  is  true  at  last  will  tell : 
Few  at  first  will  place  thee  well : 
Some  too  low  would  have  thee  shine, 
Some  too  high, — no  fault  of  thine — 

Hold  thine  own  and  work  thy  will ! 
Year  will  graze  the  heel  of  year, 
But  seldom  comes  the  poet  here, 

And  the  critic's  rarer  still. 

But  in  spite  of  the  critics  Tennyson's 
faith  in  "Maud"  did  not  waver;  in  fact 
this  was  throughout  his  life  his  favourite 
poem,  the  poem  he  would  choose  to  read 
to  his  intimate  friends,  and  those  for- 
tunate enough  to  be  introduced  into  the 
charmed  circle.  Here  is  a  delightful 
piece  of  familiar  correspondence,  which 
reveals  the  writer  of  the  letter,  the  poet 
and  the  poem  as  if  in  a  mirror.  It  is 
taken  from  a  letter  of  Mrs.  Browning, 
dated  October,  1855: 

"One  of  the  pleasantest  things  which 
has  happened  to  us  here  is  the  coming 
down  on  us  of  the  Laureate,  who,  be- 
ing in  London  for  three  or  four  days, 
from  the  Isle  of  Wight,  spent  two  of 
them  with  us,  dined  with  us,  smoked 
with  us,  opened  his  heart  to  us  (and  the 
second  bottle  of  port)  and  ended  by 
reading    'Maud'    through    from    end   to 


end,  and  going  away  at  half-past  two 
in  the  morning.  If  I  had  had  a  heart 
to  spare  certamly  he  would  have  won 
mine.  He  is  captivating  with  his  frank- 
ness, confidingness  and  unexampled  nai- 
vete. Think  of  his  stopping  in  'Maud' 
every  now  and  then — 'There's  a  wonder- 
ful touch !  That's  very  tender !  How 
beautiful  that  is !'  Yes,  and  it  ivas  won- 
derful, tender,  beautiful,  and  he  read 
exquisitely  in  a  voice  like  an  organ, 
rather  music  than  speech  !*" 

Here  is  also  a  little  bit  from  the  re- 
cantation of  Henry  Van  Dyke,  a  change 
of  opinion  that  Hallam  Tennyson  com- 
ments on  with  some  satisfaction  in  the 
Memoir : — 

"I  will  confess  frankly  that  for  a 
long  time  I  misunderstood  'Maud'  and 
underrated  it.  This  came  from  looking 
at  it  from  the  wrong  point  of  view.  I 
was  enlightened  by  hearing  the  poet  read 
it  aloud.  All  this  came  home  to  me  as 
I  sat  in  the  evening  twilight  in  the  study 
at  Aldworth  and  listened  to  the  poet, 
with  his  massive  head  outlined  against 
the  pale  glow  of  the  candles,  his  .dark, 
dreamy  eyes  fixed  closely  upon  the  book, 
lifted  now  and  then  to  mark  the  empha- 
sis of  a  word,  or  the  close  of  a  forceful 
line,  and  his  old  voice  ringing  with  all 
the  passion  of  youth,  as  he  chanted  the 
varying  cantos  of  the  lyrical  drama  of 
'Maud.'  I  understood  why  he  loved  it, 
and  what  it  meant." 

One  more  picture,  and  that  from  the 
pen  of  the  son  who  worked  with  him  so 
faithfull}^,  and  so  lovingly  gave  his  bio- 
graphy to  the  world :  "I  shall  never  for- 
get his  last  readino-  of  'Maud,'  on  Au- 
gust 24th,  1892.  He  was  sitting  in  his 
high-backed  chair,  fronting  a  southern 
window  which  looks  over  the  groves 
and  yellow  corn-fields  of  Sussex  to- 
wards the  long  line  of  South  Downs 
that  stretches  from  Arundel  to  Hastings, 
his  high-domed,  Rembrandt-like  head 
outlined  against  the  sunset-clouds,  seen 
through  the  western  window.  His  voice, 
low  and  calm  in  everyday  life,  capable 
of  delicate  and  manifold  inflection,  but 
with  organ-tones  of  great  power  and 
range,  thoroughly  brought  out  the 
drama  of  the  poem.  You  were  at  once 
put  in  sympathy  with  the  hero." 
(To  be  continued.) 
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THERE  are  two  important  educa- 
tional subjects  calling-  for  prompt 
legislative  action  in  Ontario, 
namely,  University  Reform  and  Re- 
organisation of  the  Education  Depart- 
ment. Of  these  probably  only  the  first 
will  be  dealt  wath  at  the  session  now  in 
progress,  and  it  is  likely  that  the  only 
extent  to  which  the  Government  will 
move  in  this  matter  will  be  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Commission  of  Enquiry  to 
ascertain  the  views  of  all  competent  au- 
thorities, gather  information  from 
outside  seats  of  learning,  and  report  the 
result  of  their  findings  with  any  recom- 
mendations they  may  have  to  make  to 
the  Government  for  legislative  action 
next  session. 

University  Reform. — The  sum  and 
substance  of  all  disinterested  opinion  on 
this  subject  is  this:  (1)  The  Senate,  as 
at  present  constituted,  is  not  only  a  use- 
less but  a  mischievous  body.  (2)  The 
president  is  not  de  facto  the  executive 
head  he  ought  to  be.  What  conclusion, 
then,  can  any  commission  arrive  at 
other  than  that  two  changes  at  least  are 
necessary?  (1)  The  Senate  must  be  re- 
organised, and  (2)  the  president  must 
be  given  power  adequate  to  the  import- 
ance of  his  office,  and  be  relieved  of  all 
duties  interfering  with  the  proper  ex- 
ercise of  his  added  functions. 

The  Toronto  Nezvs  very  wnsely  re- 
marked recently  that  one  source  of 
weakness  in  Toronto  University  is  the 
lack  of  independent  outspoken  discus- 
sion. We  have  seen  in  the  last  ten  years 
two  youthful  editors  of  Varsity — the 
students'  organ — disciplined  for  daring 
to  criticise  their  superiors,  the  "dons" 
and  University  management  generally. 
One,  Mr.  Tucker,  was  punished  by  sus- 
pension, the  result  being,  (1)  the  tem- 
porary loss  to  our  province  of  one  of 
the  brightest  and  most  promising  young 
men  the  University  at  that  time  con- 
tained; (2)  a  strike  of  seven  hundred 
undersfraduates  which  lasted  for  a  week 


and  was  placated  only  by  the  utmost 
tact  on  the  part  of  some  leading  Univer- 
sity men;  (3)  the  dismissal  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  an  outspoken  professor,  who 
allovvcd  his  sympathy  with  some  of  the 
criticisms  to  betray  him  to  a  public  utter- 
ance reflecting  on  the  President  and 
other  authorities.  In  the  more  recent 
trouble  an  editor  of  Varsity,  Mr.  Jamie- 
son,  a  fourth  year  undergraduate  in  the 
classical  department,  made  serious 
charges  of  partiality  and  incompetency 
against  certain  members  of  the  faculty. 
As  the  case  is  still  sub  jiidice  it  is  not 
our  intention  to  express  any  opinion 
upon  the  merits  of  these  charges,  but 
merely  to  draw  attention  to  the  facts. 
The  editor  on  this  occasion,  profiting  by 
the  experience  of  his  predecessors,  did 
not  use  the  columns  of  Varsity  to  venti- 
late his  grievances,  but  under  a  nam  de 
plume,  "Junius  Junior,"  wrote  to  an 
evening  paper  a  series  of  letters  which 
startled  the  University  world,  and  cre- 
ated the  impression  that  some  graduate 
of  mature  judgment  had  gone  on  the 
war-path  against  his  Alma  Mater.  The 
Senate  took  the  matter  seriously,  and 
asked  the  Government  to  name  a  com- 
mission to  investigate  the  charges.  The 
students  did  not  go  on  strike  this  time, 
but  employed  a  law^yer  to  watch  their 
interests  and  press  home  the  charges. 
The  writer  of  the  letters  came  forward 
and  acknowledged  authorship,  telling 
what  he  knew  in  justification  of  his 
charges.  It  seems  that  there  had  been  a 
greater  willingness  among  the  faculty 
to  talk  in  private  to  the  editor  of  Varsity 
than  there  was  now  to  come  forward  and 
testify  on  oath.  Still,  a  great  deal  of 
disagreeable  truth  was  elicited,  enough 
to  convince  the  ordinary  observer  that 
things  have  been  very  badly  managed. 

The  charges  against  the  President  and 
Dr.  McLennan  have  very  probably  fallen 
through,  but  the  anomalous  position  the 
President  holds  with  reference  to  the 
sfovernment  of  the  University,   and  the 
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methods  hitherto  prevailing  in  regard  to 
appointments,  and  the  relations  between 
subordinates  on  the  faculty  and  politi- 
cians of  influence  have  had  such  a  fierce 
light  thrown  upon  them  that  it  is  under- 
stood that  the  Government  is  already 
moving  towards  an  investigation  looking 
to  a  complete  reorganisation  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

The  following,  it  seems  to  us,  are  the 
changes  chiefly  necessary : 

(1)  The  complete  severance  of  Uni- 
versity control  from  political  interfer- 
ence by  the  Government  of  the  day. 

This  has  always  been  a  plank  of  the 
party  now  newly  come  to  power,  both  un- 
der Mr.  Whitney,  when  in  Opposition, 
and  under  the  most  influential  man  in 
University  affairs  to-day,  Sir  William 
Meredith,  when  leader  of  the  Opposition 
a  few  years  ago.  So  the  change  seems  to 
be  in  friendly  hands,  and,  therefore,  sure 
to  be  carried  out. 

(3)  The  appointment  of  a  small  board 
of  trustees,  similar  in  its  functions  to 
the  ordinary  High  School  Board  of 
any  town  or  city.  Of  course,  on  this 
Board  no  members  of  the  faculty  other 
than  the  President  should  have  seats. 
The  duties  of  the  board  should  be : 

(a)  The  appointment  of  a  President, 
who  shall  immediately  take  his  place  as 
executive  head  of  the  board  and  of  the 
University  and  be  its  managing  direc- 
tor, so  to  speak,  and  its  spokesman  be- 
fore the  people. 

(b)  The  selection,  on  nomination 
from  the  President,  of  the  faculty  and 
all  subordinates  and  ofiicials. 

(c)  The  financial  administration  of 
the  University,  and  the  providing,  un- 
der the  Government,  of  ways  and  means. 

(d)  The  ratifying  and  final  authorisa- 
tion of  all  matters  relating  to  the  aca- 
demic management  of  the  University, 
including  a  general  direction  of  Univer- 
sity policy. 

(3)  The  creation  of  a  second  body  of 
control,  say  we  call  it  for  the  present  a 
University  Council ;  this  body  to  be  of  a 
purely  academic  character,  composed  of 
the  heads  of  faculties,  and  representa- 
tives of  the  Education  Department, 
High  School  teachers  and  the  alumni. 
This  council  is  to  initiate  all  legislation 
relating   to   curricula   and   examinations 


and  to  conduct  the  teaching  and  exam- 
ining work  of  the  University,  subject  to 
the  authority  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
and  acting  largely  on  the  initiative  of 
the  several  faculties  and  affiliated  col- 
leges. 

(4)  The  creation  or  re-creation  of  a 
University  College  Council,  a  Medical 
Council  and  a  School  of  Practical  Sci- 
ence Council,  each  with  powers  of  con- 
trol over  the  arrangements  for  impart- 
ing instruction  in  its  own  sphere. 

Matriculation 

(5)  Special  provision  for  the  main- 
tenance and  control  of  a  proper  standard 
of  matriculation  into  the  various  facul- 
ties. This  is  a  matter  that  is  of  such  in- 
trinsic and  unique  importance  as  to  de- 
mand special  machinery.  It  is  a  matter 
that  concerns  not  the  University  alone, 
but  the  whole  educational  system  of  the 
province.  Matriculation  into  Toronto 
University  is  the  mainspring  of  educa- 
tional life  in  the  community.  It  affects 
the  primary  and  the  secondary  schools ; 
it  furnishes  a  goal  for  every  intelligent 
bo}^  or  girl  to  work  for,  whether  the  in- 
tention be  to  pursue  an  undergraduate 
course  or  not. 

University  matriculation  is  at  present 
a  farce,  and  none  know  that  better  than 
the  faculty  who  receive  the  average 
matriculant  and  the  high  school  teach- 
ing body  that  annually  turns  him  out. 
In  fact,  there  is  really  no  matriculation 
at  all  in  a  compulsory  sense.  Students 
desirous  of  entering  the  first  year  of  arts 
study  may  do  so  and  snap  their  fingers 
in  the  face  of  the  examiner.  Many  take 
the  matriculation  as  a  matter  of  compul- 
sion, because  it  is  the  only  means  of 
qualifying  for  admission  to  the  learned 
professions.  But  the  standard  is  so  low 
and  the  curriculum  so  ridiculously  out 
of  proportion  to  true  educational  possi- 
bilities that  matriculation  serves  neither 
as  a  barrier  to  the  ignorant  nor  a  stimu- 
lus to  the  ordinarily  capable.  For  the 
clever  few  the  rewards  given  at  Honor 
Matriculation  certainly  develop  keen 
competition,  and  herein  lies  the  salvation 
of  the  system,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
possible  source  of  weakness.  Matricu- 
lation needs  reforming  and  special  pro- 
vision for  a  continued  guardianship.    It 
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should  be  the  distinct  function  of  a  coun-  result  in  income  shrinka^-e.     Pernicious 

cil  or  committee  in  which  University  and  and  detestable  is  such  a  state  of  affairs. 

Education      Department      should     have  The  great  bane  of  our  present  system  is 

about  equal  voice,  the  opinions  of  high  a  ]jretentious  curriculum  cou])le(l  with  a 

school  teachers  always  being  assumed  to  paltry     standard.       Matriculation     is    a 

dominate     from    the    latter    standpoint.  matter  that  should  be  dealt  with  by  spe- 

Above  all,  matriculation  should  be  con-  cial  machinery  and  with  the  utmost  care, 

trolled  altogether  apart  from  the  finan-  Other  details   will   call    for   attention, 

cial   effect  it   has   upon   University   for-  but   time  and   space  i>reclude  a  further 

tunes.     At  present  the  standard  is  low,  treatment  here, 
because  it  is  feared  an  elevation  would 


THE    END    OF   A   CHAPTER 

By  Paul  Laurknce  Dunbar 

Ah,  yes,  the  chapter  ends  to-day; 
We  even  lay  the  book  away ; 
But  oh,  how  sweet  the  moments  sped 
Before  the  final  page  w^as  read ! 

We  tried  to  read  between  the  lines 
The  Author's  deep-concealed  designs ; 
But  scant  reward  such  search  secures  ; 
You  saw  my  heart  and  I  saw  yours. 

The  Master, — He  who  penned  the  page 
And  bade  us  read  it, — He  is  sage : 
And  what  he  orders,  you  and  1 
Can  but  obey,  nor  question  why. 

We  read  together  and  forgot 

The  world  about  us.     Time  was  not 

Unheeded  and  unfelt,  it  fled. 

We  read  and  hardly  knew  we  read. 

Until  beneath  a  sadder  sun. 
We  came  to  know  the  book  was  done. 
Then,  as  our  minds  were  but  new  lit. 
It  dawned  upon  us  what  was  -writ ; 

And  we  were  startled.    In  our  eyes. 
Looked  forth  the  light  of  great  surprise. 
Then  as  a  deep-toned  tocsin  tolls, 
A  voice  spoke  forth  :"Behold  your  souls !" 

I  do,  I  do,  I  cannot  look 

Into  your  eyes,  so  close  the  book. 

But  brought  it  grief,  or  brought  it  bliss, 

No  other'page  shall  read  like  this ! 


THE  COMMERCIAL  HIGH   SCHOOLS  IN  NEW  YORK 

By  JAMES  C.  ROGERS 


THE  educational  institutions  of  New 
York  which  give  more  or  less 
training  for  business  may  be  di- 
vided into  five  groups:  Elementary 
schools,  day  and  evening;  philanthropic 
schools,  such  as  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. ;  Cooper 
Union  and  the  East  Side  associations; 
proprietary  business  schools,  and  col- 
leges ;  regular  commercial  high  schools ; 
and  the  departments  of  commerce  and 
finance  in  universities  and  technical  col- 
leges. In  this  paper  I  wish  to  speak 
chiefly  of  the  commercial  high  schools. 
Business  college  courses  have  often 
been  derided.  Nevertheless  the  vast  in- 
crease in  such  schools  is  directly  trace- 
able to  the  demand  for  the  training 
which  they  supply.  But  business  life 
has  grown  so  much  more  complex  and 
all-embracing  that  the  mere  clerk,  while 
as  necessary  as  ever,  has  lost  a  great 
deal  of  importance  relatively.  The  call 
to-day  is  more  and  more  for  men  who 
can  manage  and  build  up  business  enter- 
prises, not  merely  work  under  the  direc- 
tion of  another.  In  addition  to  this, 
there  is  a  steady  demand  here,  as  in  On- 
tario, that  high  schools  do  as  much  for 
a  student  about  to  go  into  business  life 
as  for  one  preparing  to  enter  a  profes- 
sion. 

These  two  lines  of  demand  have  led 
to  the  interesting  educational  develop- 
ments in  this  city.  About  four  years  ago 
the  Commercial  High  School  of  Brook- 
lyn was  started  as  an  annex  to  the  Boys' 
High  School  in  order  to  give  increased 
opportunity  for  business  training  to 
students  who  did  not  wish  to  enter  a 
profession.  The  course  was  set  at  two 
years.  Students  flocked  in,  the  annex 
was  soon  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  sepa- 
rate high  school  and  the  course  was  ex- 
tended to  three  years.  Up  to  this  time 
the  work  was  largely  similar  to  that  of 
the  best  business  colleges,  with  some 
science  and  English  added.  But  with 
the  three-year  course  came  at  once  the 
broader  training  needed  for  great  busi- 
ness    concerns.     The     English     of    the 


course  became  much  more  important, 
German  and  Spanish  were  added,  and 
the  amount  of  science,  mathematics  and 
drawing  was  increased  by  a  new  build- 
ing farther  up  Fulton  street,  and  capable 
of  accommodating  at  least  two  thousand 
students.  With  the  new  building,  as  an- 
nounced by  the  principal  a  few  days  ago, 
will  come  the  four-year  course.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  a  three-year  business 
diploma  may  still  be  given,  but  the  re- 
gular graduation  certificate  will  require 
four  years  and  will  probably  admit  to 
scientific  or  business  departments  in  uni- 
versities. The  evolution  has  been  stead- 
ily toward  the  four-year  course. 

In  Manhattan,  the  High  school  of 
Commerce  with  about  the  same  number 
of  students  as  the  commercial  is  now  do- 
ing practically  the  same  work,  though  it 
has  advanced  from  another  direction.  In 
this  school  the  idea  of  business  headship 
has  been  kept  prominent  from  the  first, 
and  it  was  planned  for  a  five-year  course. 
The  fifth  year  may  come  in  time,  but  it 
seems  remote  at  present.  In  opening  the 
school  Superintendent  Maxwell  said: 
"Here  we  start  off  with  something  new. 
The  special  design  of  this  high  school  is 
to  prepare  boys  not  only  for  entering 
but  for  managing  the  great  manufactur- 
ing and  commercial  institutions  of  this 
city."  The  Brooklyn  school  began  with  a 
rather  narrow  training  in  business  prac- 
tice for  immediate  use,  but  circumstances 
soon  compelled  the  widening  of  the 
course  in  order  to  fit  able  students  for 
positions  requiring  executive  ability.  In 
the  Manhattan  school  the  general  plan 
of  training  for  managerial  positions  was 
found  defective  unless  supported  by  a 
careful  course  in  business  routine.  So 
starting  from  opposite  sides,  these  two 
great  high  schools  now  agree  remarkably 
in  length  of  course,  subjects  to  be  studied 
and  aims  to  be  reached. 

The  length  to  which  this  article  has  al- 
ready extended  will  necessitate  a  very 
brief  summary  of  the  courses  of  study 
of  the  two  schools.     In  both  English  is 
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made  the  core  of  instruction  with  a  good 
deal  more  emphasis  laid  upon  spelling, 
punctuation,  and  oral  work  than  is  usual 
in  Ontario.  Debating,  oral  reading,  and 
reciting  form  an  important  part  of  the 
course.  History,  a  modern  language, 
science  and  mathematics  are  found  in 
every  year.  Penmanship  and  commer- 
cial geography  are  begun  early;  type- 
writing, office  practice  and  commercial 
law,  not  till  the  third  year.  One  school 
starts  bookkeeping  in  the  first  year  and 
stenography  in  the  second,  the  other  re- 
verses this.  Music  occupies  one  period 
(45  minutes)  per  week,  drawing  takes 
two  periods  per  week,  but  is  not  carried 
through  the  last  year  of  the  course.  The 
school  is  assembled  once  a  week,  and  the 
first  period  of  that  day  is  devoted  to 
reading,  reciting,  debating  and  singing. 


certain  periods  during  the  week  lacing  set 
apart  for  study.  The  work  of  the  dif- 
ferent school  clubs  and  societies,  im- 
portant as  it  is,  cannot  be  mentioned 
here. 

One  may  ask,  "What  is  the  outlook 
for  schools  of  the  kind  described  above  ?" 
Prophecy  is  unsafe,  but  certain  things 
stand  out  pretty  clearly  so  far.  Parents 
support  the  schools  heartily,  students 
flock  to  them,  business  men  want  their 
graduates.  The  breadth  of  training 
compares  very  favourably  with  that 
given  in  other  high  schools,  and  its  value 
is  not  lessened  by  good  penmanship,  and 
a  knowledge  of  business  practice.  Pro- 
gress will  cause  changes,  of  course,  but 
the  commercial  high  school,  whatever 
form  it  may  eventually  take,  seems  to 
have  come  to  stav. 


TECUMSEH 


1813-1905 


Full  ninety  years  have  sped  since  that  dark  hour 
When,  'mid  war's  fierce  red  flame  and  wild  alarms. 
Foremost   among   the   nation's  sons  in  arms 
Tecumseh  died.     Since  then  in  golden  dower 
Blessings  have  crowned  us.     Now  a  bright  array 
Of  wealth,  in  men  and  cities,  fields  and  gold. 
Is  ours.    Yet  from  the  stormy  days  of  old 
There  lingers  still  one  mighty  debt  to  pay. 
Eternal  granite  tow'ring  to  the  skies 
Should  fitly  witness  his  eternal   fame 
Who  for  his  country  nobl}-  strives  and  dies. 
Instead — well  may  we  blush  with  honest  shame! — 
Tecumseh  died  the  nation's  life  to  save. 
This    is   his    monument  !—t?;;  unmarked  grave! 

— \'lCTOR    LaURISTON. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  KINDERGARTEN    UNION 


THE  twelfth  annual  convention  of 
the  International  Kindergarten 
Union  will  be  held  in  Toronto  on 
April  18,  19,  20  and  31,  A  very  large 
attendance  both  from  the  United  States 
and  Canada  is  expected  and  the  meeting 
promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable 
in  the  history  of  the  Union.  The  officers 
of  the  present  year  are  as  follows : — 
President,  Miss  Annie  Laws,  Cincinnati ; 
Vice-Presidents,  Miss  Alice  E.  Fitts, 
Brooklyn,  and  Dr.  Jenny  B.  Merrill, 
New  York;  Recording  Secretary,  Miss 
Emilie  Poulsson,  Boston ;  Correspond- 
ing Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Miss  Stella 
L.  Wood,  Minneapolis ;  Auditor,  Miss 
Mary  Boomer  Page,  Chicago.  The  lo- 
cal committee  is  in  charge  of  Chief  In- 
spector James  L.  Hughes,  as  chairman. 
Miss  Louise  N.  Currie  as  Vice-Chair- 
man,  Miss  Eva  Woolley  as  Treasurer, 
and  Miss  H.  E.  Heakes  as  Correspond- 
ing Secretary.  The  headquarters  of  the 
convention  will  be  at  the  King  Edward. 
Every  arrangement  has  been  made  for 
the  comfort  of  the  visiting  delegates  by 
the  local  committee,  who  are  sparing  no 
pains  to  make  the  meeting  a  most  suc- 
cessful one  from  every  standpoint. 

The  programme  is  a  lengthy  one,  and 
contains  many  noticeable  features.  Meet- 
ings will  be  held  on  Monday  afternoon 
and  on  Tuesday,  but  the  formal  opening 
session  will  take  place  on  Wednesday 
afternoon  at  the  Toronto  Normal  School, 
at  which  addresses  of  welcome  will  be 
made  on  behalf  of  the  city  of  Toronto 
by  Mayor  Urquhart  and  Mr.  C.  A.  B, 
Brown,  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. On  Wednesday  evening  in  the 
Bond  street  Congregational  Church  an 
address  of  welcome  will  also  be  deliver- 
ed by  Hon.  R.  A.  Pyne,  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation for  Ontario.  Copies  of  the  pro- 
gramme have  been  issued  and  may  be 
obtained  on  application  to  Chief  Inspec- 
tor James  L.  Hughes,  Toronto,  the 
chairman  of  the  local  committee. 

The  April  number  of  the  Kindergar- 
ten Revieiv  is  devoted  almost  entirely  to 
the  coming  convention.  The  frontispiece 
is  an  excellent  half-tone  reproduction  of 


the  Toronto  Normal  School.  The  city 
itself  is  described  in  a  tastefully  illustrat- 
ed article  by  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Weeks, 
late  of  Walmer  Road  Baptist  Church. 
Among  the  illustrations  are  Toron- 
to Harbor,  High  Park,  Parliament 
Buildings,  Toronto  University,  the  City 
Hall,  Bond  Street  Congregational 
Church,  St.  James  Cathedral  and  the 
King  Edward  Hotel.  Chief  Inspector 
James  L.  Hughes  contributes  an  article 
full  of  information  about  the  city  itself, 
and  drawing  attention  to  its  main  points 
of  interest.  There  is  also  an  admirable 
little  sketch  of  "The  Kindergarten  in 
Canada,"  signed  by  A  School  Official. 
This  contains  so  much  that  is  valuable 
to  educationists  in  Canada,  as  bearing 
on  the  history  of  the  Kindergarten  in 
this  country  that  we  have  ventured  to 
reproduce  it  in  full. 

''The  kindergarten  was  first  introduced 
into  the  public  schools  in  Canada  in 
1882.  In  that  year  Inspector  Hughes 
of  Toronto  was  sent  by  the  Education 
Department  of  the  Province  of  Ontario 
to  visit  the  kindergartens  of  St.  Louis, 
to  make  report  to  the  government  in  re- 
gard to  the  system.  His  report  strong- 
ly recommended  the  introduction  of  the 
kindergarten  as  the  logical  basis  of  an 
educational  system  which  aimed  not 
merely  to  store  the  minds  of  children, 
but  to  define  and  develop  their  physical, 
intellectual  and  moral  natures  broadly 
and  harmoniously. 

"The  recommendations  of  this  report 
were  at  once  adopted.  Miss  Susan  E. 
Blow  and  Mrs.  Clara  Beeson  Hubbard 
were  invited  by  the  provincial  education 
department  and  the  Toronto  School 
Board  to  come  to  Toronto  to  explain 
and  illustrate  the  kindergarten  system, 
and  Miss  Blow's  lectures  were  so  con- 
vincing that  the  city  of  Toronto  and 
the  government  of  the  Province  of  On- 
tario united  in  appointing  Miss  Ada 
Marean,  of  Broome  County,  New  York, 
as  supervisor  of  kindergartens  in  Tor- 
onto and  lecturer  on  the  kindergarten 
system  in  the  provincial  Normal  School 
of  Toronto.     The   Department  of  Edu- 
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cation  for  the  province  immediately 
issued  a  regulation  making  the  kinder- 
garten an  organic  part  of  the  system  of 
public  education  for  the  Province  of 
Ontario.  Ontario  has  the  honour  of  be- 
ing the  first  province  or  state  to  organise 
a  completely  unified  system  of  free  edu- 
cation for  its  people,  based  on  the  kin- 
dergarten and  including  all  departments 
of  public  schools,  high  schools,  and  a 
national  university. 

''Miss  Marean  was  trained  by  Aladaiii 
Kraus-Boelte,  of  New  York,  and  had 
been  engaged  in  private  kindergartens 
in  Toronto  and  in  St.  John,  New  Bruns- 
wick. The  School  Board  of  Toronto, 
after  her  official  appointment  in  the  pub- 
lic schools,  sent  Miss  Marean  for  six 
months  to  St.  Louis  to  study  with  Miss 
Blow.  As  rapid  as  kindergartners  could 
be  trained  new  kindergartens  were  in- 
troduced into  the  schools  of  Toronto 
until  all  of  the  schools  of  the  city  had 
kindergartens. 

"Miss  Marean  became  the  wife  of  In- 
spector Hughes  in  1885,  but  she  con- 
tinued to  train  the  kindergartners  of  the 
city,  giving  her  services  free  to  the  cause 
in  which  she  was  and  still  is  so  deeply 


interested.  There  arc  now  forty-seven 
kindergartens  in  the  public  schools.  Miss 
Louise  X.  Currie  has  been  supervisor  of 
kindergartens  for  several  years.  An  ex- 
cellent kindergarten  is  conducted  in  the 
Xormal  School  by  Miss  Mar\-  I'^.  .Me- 
Intyre. 

"The  kindergarten  system  has  been 
adopted  in  the  cities  and  towns  through- 
out Ontario,  and  in  the  other  provinces 
of  the  Dominion,  and  in  every  province 
it  is  enthusiastically  approved  by  the 
])eople.  The  course  of  training  for  kin- 
dergartners in  Ontario  is  a  two  years' 
course.  The  first  year's  course  is  taken 
in  the  public  school  kindergartens  :  the 
second  vear's  course  is  taken  in  the  Nor- 
mal Schools. 

"Among  the  leaders  deserving  special 
mention  for  their  able  services  in  the 
kindergarten  cause  are  Miss  Bolton,  of 
Ottawa,  Miss  McTntvre  and  Miss  Cur- 
rie, of  Toronto,  and  Miss  McKenzie,  of 
London." 

An  enthusiastic  plea  from  the  pen  of 
the  president  of  the  L^nion  for  a  large 
attendance  at  the  Toronto  meeting  closes 
the  portion  of  the  Review  relating  to  the 
convention. 


A  DREAM   OF  SAPPHO 

The  little  hollows  in  the  pavements  shine 
With  the  soft,  hesitating  April  rain. 
That  sifts  across  the  city,  gray  and  fine. 

And  on  the  huddling,  spent    waves  of  the  main, — 

Where  the  wild,  silver  seabirds  wheel  and  scream. 
It  is  a  day  to  lie  before  the  fire, 
Turning  the  key  on  Thought  and  Care,  and  dream 

Of  dark-eyed  Sappho  and  her  passioned  lyre ; 

Her  sun-warmed  courts  columned  above  the  sea: 
Blue  skies  of  Lesbos-ay,  and  of  the  kiss 
Of  the  South  wind  among  her  bower's  leaves. 

Who  could  regret  the  day's  monotony, 

In  the  full  rapture  of  a   dream  like  this — 
Set  to  the  faltering  music  of  the  eaves! 


-Ella  Higgiiisoit. 


CURRENT  EDUCATIONAL  TOPICS 


PENSIONING  OF  TEACHERS 


Although  pensioning  of  teachers  is 
comparatively  new  in  this  country,  it 
has  been  in  vogue  for  many  years  in 
nearly  all  of  the  European  countries. 
President  Charles  Kendall  Adams  used  to 
say:  "The  German  teachers  are  the 
schoolmasters  of  the  world,"  and  they 
have  been  pensioned  for  the  last  century. 
The  argument  advanced  in  Germany  is 
that  the  teachers,  of  all  the  state  ofificers, 
deserve  the  highest  consideration,  be- 
cause they  are  most  likely  to  sacrifice 
their  health  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties.  At  first  the  teachers  bore  the 
whole  burden  of  pensioning,  later  the 
municipality  and  the  state  gradually  re- 
lieved the  teachers ;  and  since  1893,  the 
contributions  of  the  teachers  were  abol- 
ished. The  salaries  of  the  teachers  and 
their  pensions  have  steadily  increased ; 
the  pension  amounting  in  Prussia  to 
three-fourths,  and  in  Hesse  to  the  full 
amount  of  the  salary. 

In  Germany  the  teacher  can  live  as 
his  neighbours  do,  enjoy  cultivated  so- 
ciety, rear  a  large  family,  send  his  sons 
to  the  university,  teach  his  daughters  to 
be  cheerful,  industrious,  and  frugal  as 
their  mothers  are,  and  be  assured  of  a 
competency  in  old  age.  The  government 
has  felt  that  to  cast  ofif  and  forsake  all 
of  the  old  teachers  when  they  could  work 
no  longer  would  be  to  break  off  sympa- 
thies which  unite  them  to  their  profes- 
sion and  to  shut  out  of  it  many  noble 
spirits.  Pensioning,  permanent  tenure 
of  office,  and  the  security  of  the  teacher's 
position  have,  no  doubt,  largely  con- 
tributed toward  the  excellence  of  the 
German  school  system. 

In  1891,  the  National  Educational  As- 
sociation adopted  the  following  resolu- 
tion :  "Justice,  as  well  as  the  best  service, 
requires  the  retirement  and  pensioning 
of  teachers  after  a  service  of  thirty 
years,  and  upon  carefully  devised  con- 
ditions. We  recommend  the  enactment 
of  laws  in  the  several  states  to  permit 
and  to  regulate  the  retirement  and  pen- 
sioning of  the  professional  teachers." 


New  Jersey  has  the  honour  of  being 
the  first  State  in  the  Union  to  pass  a  law 
providing  an  income  for  all  veteran  pub- 
lic school  teachers. 

California  and  Maryland  also  have 
laws  of  pensioning  all  veteran  public 
school  teachers  within  their  borders. 

Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  New 
YorkjPennsylvania,  Michigan,  Delaware, 
South  Carolina,  District  of  Columbia, 
Ohio,  and  Illinois  have  laws  pensioning 
their  teachers,  but  only  in  their  large 
cities. 

The  amount  of  money  that  each 
teacher  has  to  pay  yearly,  the  length  of 
service  required,  and  the  annuities  they 
receive  vary  in  different  States  and 
cities.  In  most  cases  the  dues  are  one 
per  cent,  of  the  teachers'  wages,  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  years  of  service,  and  the 
annuity  is  from  $150  to  one-half  of  their 
salary  at  time  of  retirement. 

In  1896  the  legislature  of  the  State  of 
New  York  passed  a  pension  law  permit- 
ting any  town  to  vote  for  or  against 
pensioning  teachers  who  have  served 
for  twenty-five  years. 

In  New  York  City  the  teachers  having 
taught  thirty  years  receive  out  of  the 
retirement  fund  one-half  of  their  salary, 
not  to  exceed  one  thousand  dollars,  but 
in  no  case  shall  the  annuity  of  any 
teacher  be  less  than  six  hundred  dollars. 
At  first  the  teachers  paid  a  certain  per 
cent,  of  their  salaries,  but  under  the  re- 
vised charter  nothing  is  said  about 
money  deducted  from  teachers'  salaries. 
The  retirement  fund  consists  principally 
of  5  per  cent,  of  all  excise  moneys  or 
license  fees  belonging  to  the  Citv  of  New 
York. 

In  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  all 
teachers  who  are  sixty-five  years  of  age 
and  have  taught  twenty-five  years  or 
more  are  pensioned  by  the  school  board. 

In  1900  the  Massachusetts  legislature 
passed  an  act  providing  a  teachers'  re- 
tirement fund  in  the  City  of  Boston. 
The  scheme  provides  for  a  life  annuity 
for  each  member  of  the  association  who 
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by  reason  of  disability  is  compelled  to 
retire  from  the  service,  or  who  after 
thirty  years  of  teaching  (at  least  ten 
years  of  which  must  have  been  in  the 
schools  of  Boston) ,  may  choose  to  retire, 
the  assessments  and  annuities  are  uni- 
form for  all  teachers  and  principals.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  annuity  will  be 
about  $300  a  year. 

We  claim  that  pensioning-  should  not 
be  considered  as  a  charity,  but  as  a 
means  of  improving  the  teaching  ser- 
vice, for  the  reason  that  it  would  result 
in  the  retirement  of  those  teachers  who, 
by  reason  of  age  or  ill-health,  cannot  do 
efficient  work,  it  would  remove  the  anx- 
iety for  the  future  of  those  in  the  ser- 
vice, and  they  could  spend  all  their 
energy  for  the  welfare  of  their  pupils. 
It  would  attract  to  the  profession  tlie 
best  and  brightest  of  both  sexes;  and  it 
would  secure  a  permanent  tenure,  which 
of  necessity  goes  with  any  system  of 
pensioning. 


The  law  requires  of  the  teacher,  high 
moral,  mental,  and  physical  qualilica- 
tions,  and  after  thirty  years  of  poorly  or 
moderately  paid  service  the  teacher  has 
undoubtedly  given  much  more  than  he 
received,  and  is  entitled  to  a  pension. 

Jupiter  once  offered  a  reward  to  the 
one  who  should  be  the  most  worthy  of 
it.  When  the  appointed  hour  came, 
there  was  the  lawyer  and  the  doctor,  the 
merchant  and  the  mechanic,  the  farmer 
and  the  miner.  Each  in  his  turn  pleaded 
his  cause  why  he  was  the  most  deserving 
of  the  prize.  At  last  came  the  teacher, 
who  said,  "I  have  taught  them  all." 

All  honour  to  our  noble  profession.  It 
is  the  teacher  who  builds  the  character 
of  the  people,  shapes  the  nation's  destiny, 
and  fits  man  fo'r  eternity.  Let  us,  there- 
fore, provide  a  retirement  fund  by  which 
the  faithful  teacher  will  not  want  in  old 
age. — Henry  Kreuger,  Milwaukee,  in 
the  Journal  of  Education. 


THE  PAY  OF  TEACHERS 


The  strength  of  the  school  system,  the 
real  progress  made  in  our  schools,  are 
due  to  the  character  of  the  teachers  em- 
ployed, to  their  loyalty  and  faithfulness 
in  the  face  of  the  discouragement  of  the 
absence  of  public  appreciation  and  their 
inadequate  compensation.  In  wdiat  way 
does  the  public  anywhere  show  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  unselfish  work  of  the 
teachers?  Even  kind  words  are  too 
often  withheld.  We  simply  let  our 
schools  drift  along,  caring  little,  think- 
ing little  of  the  sacrifices  made  every  day 
by  the  faithful  army  of  teachers  who  are 
teaching  our  boys  and  girls  how  to  be- 
come good  men  and  women. 

We  may  boast  of  our  institutions  as 
much  as  we  please,  we  may  "point  with 
pride"  to  our  organised  school  systems, 
our  modern  courses  of  study,  our  great 
school  buildings,  progressive  boards  of 
education,  enormous  expenditures  for 
public  schools ;  but  the  influence  which 
works  for  the  greatest  good  is  the  de- 
voted and  unselfish  service  of  our  teach- 
ers. 


W'hat  are  our  public  schools  for?  Are 
they  simply  a  well-arranged  machine — 
for  the  gathering  of  statistics? 

Speaker  Nixon  in  his  seventh  inau- 
gural address  to  the  Assembly  at  Albany 
said: 

"We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  main 
purpose  of  our  public  school  system, 
namely,  training  for  good  citizenship, 
and  providing,  so  far  as  possible,  that 
each  generation  may  come  to  manhood 
and  womanhood  capable  of  self-support 
and  able  also  to  support  others  who  may 
be  dependent  upon  them." 

Can  such  a  purpose  be  accomplished 
through  a  system  of  poorly  paid  teach- 
ers ?     The  New  York  Sun  remarks : — 

"A  policeman,  a  letter-carrier,  a  steno- 
grapher, even  a  New  York  street  cleaner, 
is  a  gilded  plutocrat  compared  with  the 
average  school  teacher." 

There's  no  escape  from  this  conclu- 
sion that  "school  teaching  must  be  re- 
garded as  an  unimportant  matter,  requir- 
ing small  talent  and  worthy  of  small 
reward  only,  or  it  would  be  better  paid." 
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The  latest  published  report  shows  that 
ill  New  York  there  were  39,825  teachers 
employed  in  the  state  (34,453  for  the 
legal  term  of  160  days),  and  that  of  this 
number  only  4,909  were  men,  29,544  be- 
ing- women.  The  cities  employed  22,637 
(a'bout  12,000  in  New  York  only)  and 
the  towns,  including  villages,  employed 
17,188.  The  average  annual  salary  of 
teachers  in  cities  was  $992.08,  in  towns 
$345.26 !  The  average  for  the  whole 
state  was  $695.76.  Until  the  Davis  bill 
took  effect  among  the  teachers  of 
Greater  New  York,  the  average  salary 
of  city  teachers  was  only  $771.54;  in 
towns  $318.35. 

How  do  the  salaries  compare  with  the 
wages  of  bricklayers,  carpenters,  hod 
carriers  and  window  washers  ?  No  won- 
der that  some  of  these  professions  are 
attracting  the  men  teachers. 

The  number  of  men  teachers  is  stead- 
ily diminishing.  From  6,021  in  1885  it 
declined  to  5,188  in  1900  and  4,909  in 
1904.  Men  will  not  stay  in  the  profes- 
sion at  the  salaries  offered.  Women  stay 
because  they  must.  We  depend  on  wo- 
men to  teach  our  boys  how  to  become 


good  citizens. 

It  is  probably  true  that  our  high  school 
teachers  are  the  best  paid.  If  these  were 
not  considered  the  average  would  be 
much  lower.  Of  the  1,256,874  pupils 
registered  in  our  schools  only  81,108  at- 
tended high  schools.  Of  the  39,825 
teachers  employed,  only  3,506  were  em- 
ployed in  high  schools.  Therefore,  the 
common  schools  must  ever  be  our  great- 
est care  and  concern. 

We  are  constantly  raising  the  require- 
ments for  a  teacher — constantly  making 
it  more  difficult  to  enter  the  profession 
and  easier  to  leave  it.  The  miserable 
salaries  we  are  paying  are  destroying  the 
effectiveness  of  our  schools;  keeping 
them  from  the  very  people  who  would 
best  teach  our  schools.  It  is  a  constant 
experiment,  an  endless  chain  of  chance. 

The  teachers  of  the  state  deserve  the 
best  we  have  in  sympathy  and  in  salary. 
If  we  exact  too  much  of  a  teacher  to 
enter  the  profession,  why  not  do  some- 
thing to  retain  her?  We  can  do  this 
only  by  paying  teachers  what  they  are 
worth. — Dr.  Charles  R.  Skinner,  Water- 
town,   N.Y. 


THE  LIFE  AND  GROWTH  OF  THE  TEACHER 


Mr.  Keys  announced  as  his  subject 
^'The  Life  and  Growth  of  the  Teacher." 
He  could  conceive  no  teacher  who  was 
not  alive,  and  life  ought  to  mean  growth. 
Speaking  of  the  transitory  nature  of  the 
teaching  profession  he  said  that  this 
state  was  liable  to  give  rise  to  grave  dis- 
turbances. His  idea  was  that  while  the 
ideal  of  a  teacher  held  by  the  public  was 
so  low,  it  would  be  impossible  to  keep 
teachers.  A  teacher  who  realises  that 
the  profession  requires  all  the  power 
that  can  be  put  into  it  will  find  plenty  of 
scope  for  advanced  scholarship.  If  a 
teacher  were  to  study  all  her  life  she 
would  not  find  any  branch  that  she  had 
touched  to  be  useless.  Some  of  the  re- 
wards for  such  work  would  come  in  dol- 
lars and  cents,  but  the  greatest  rewards 
could  not  be  measured  in  this  way.  It 
should  be  realised  that  if  teachers  are  to 
give  their  best  service  to  the  schools  they 


must  have  some  time  to  devote  to  their 
own  service.  They  might  rest  assured 
that  anything  they  might  put  into  the 
business  of  teaching  would  come  back 
to  them  in  dollars  and  cents.  The  pay 
at  first  must  be  small,  as  was  the  case 
with  all  professions.  They  often  made 
the  mistake  of  believing  that  the  rewards 
were  just  ahead  of  the  preparation.  The 
rewards  were  a  long  way  ahead,  but 
they  were  sure.  The  community  was 
tempting  them  to  ask  what  was  the  mini- 
mum equipment  for  a  teacher.  If  this 
was  their  view  there  could  be  no  good 
teachers.  The  growing  teacher  must 
year  by  year  increase  her  scholarship. 
She  would  not  be  a  good  teacher  unless 
she  were  as  good  a  scholar  as  the  best 
of  her  pupils.  They  should  study  first 
something  they  were  already  proficient 
in,  and  secondly,  something  they  had  a 
liking:  for.     It  was  a  mistake  to  attach 
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too  much  importance  to  the  subjects  they 
knew  nothing  about.  They  had  not  a 
great  deal  of  time  at  their  disposal,  but 
there  were  plenty  of  means  to  learn,  if 
they  would  take  advantage  of  them. 
They  must  also  increase  their  skill  in  the 
art  of  teaching,  not  only  by  practical  ex- 
perience, but  by  reading  the  literature 
on  the  subject.  The  teacher  who  does 
not  read  some  live  educational  periodical 
will  not  be  a  good  teacher.  They  must 
also  study  the  children  themselves.  Psy- 
chology and  child  study,  as  a  theory  for 
the  teacher  was  tommyrot.  Psychology 
was  new  as  a  natural  science,  but  the 
thing  itself  was  as  old  as  Aristotle  and 
Plato.  Two-thirds  of  what  was  written 
about  child  study  was  absolutely  wrong, 
and  the  other  third  everybody  knew.  The 
child  study  they  required  was  the  study 
of  the  children  in  their  own  classes.  The 
father  and  mother  after  all  knew  a  great 
deal  about  their  own  children,  and  when 
they  had  taken  oft  the  necessary  discount 
they  would  find  that  it  was  a  most  valu- 
able contribution  that  was  given  by  the 
parents. 


He  spoke  at  length  on  the  strain  of  the 
teacher  from  the  exercise  of  the  profes- 
sion, and  strongly  advised  the  ladies  to 
take  much  cuit-door  exercise.  They  were 
told  too  often  it  was  not  correct  to  do 
this  and  that,  but  a  woman  was  made  to 
have  the  joy  of  living  as  much  as  a  man. 
His  advice  was,"Get  out  of  doors  ;  it's  not 
virtue  to  stick  in  and  do  extra  work."' 
'He  also  advised  them  to  give  u])  trying 
to  work  before  break  fast.  They  were 
to  try  to  feel  young  and  then  the}-  would 
look  young.  An  old  cynic  had  said,  the 
Lord  made  men,  women  and  school- 
masters. They  must  try  and  get  rid  of 
this  earmark  of  their  profession,  though 
not  because  they  were  ashamed  of  it. 
They  mixed  too  much  with  their  infer- 
iors and  it  was  very  bad  for  them.  They 
should  endeavour  to  be  men  and  women 
among  men  and  women.  Lastly,  they 
must  remember  always  that  they  were 
servants  of  God,  doing  the  Master's 
work. — Report  of  an  address  by  Super- 
intendent Keys,  of  Hartford  printed  in 
the  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Education  for  Xew  1  Brunswick. 


INFINITUDE 


We  deeply  muse  on  Nature's  wondrous  art ; 

A  form  or  hue,  a  symphony  or  thought 
Is  held  and  treasured  in  the  eager  heart 

Until   the  image   into   life  is  wrought, 
And  man,  through  love  and  highest  human  skill. 

Some  sacred  thought  the  striving  throng  has  shown, 
Thus  teaching  Nature's  wise,  imperious  will. 

And  proving  her  omnipotence  alone. 

We  wonder  much  what  wisdom  molded  man. 

The  king  or  page,  the  nobleman  or  knave 
May  hold  "the  germ  of  life's  most  potent  plan; 

He  hopes,  despairs,  is  dwarfed  in  soul  or  brave; 
He  wills  and  works ;  his  thought  enthralls  the  earth  ; 

So  strives  and  lives ;  then  passes  down  to  dust — 
A  ceaseless  force  to  man  has  given  birth 

To  labour  on  and  make  the  world  more  just. 


Walter  S.  Bogart.  in  The  Kindcv'^arlcii  Magazine. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


A  Short  History  of  England's  Litera- 
ture, by  Eva  March  Tappan_,  Ph.D., 
Head  of  the  Enghsh  Department, 
EngHsh  High  School,  Worcester. 
Cloth,  13mo.,  yiy-\-21'6  pages,  54  illu- 
strations. Price,  85  cents.  Boston: 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  1905. 

Dr.  Tappan  has  made  some  notable 
additions  to  the  text-book  literature,  but 
in  none  has  she  met  with  greater  success 
than  in  her  "Short  History  of  the  Eng- 
land's Literature."  The  present  reviewer 
has  in  times  past  waded  through  almost 
countless  volumes  purporting  to  present 
in  a  readable  form  an  outline  of  English 
literature  and  he  must  confess  that  it 
was  with  an  inward  groan  that  he 
moved  once  more  to  the  attack.  But 
the  reviewer  must  further  add  that  he 
finished  the  225  pages  of  text  at  a  single 
sitting  and  then  turned  back  to  read  the 
preface.  Strangely  enough  there  was 
a  relationship  between  the  preface  and 
the  text  in  that  the  text  bore  out  the 
statements  in  the  preface.  The  reviewer 
cannot  refrain  from  quoting  the  entire 
preface,  so  apt  is  it  and  so  well  does  it 
describe  the  character  of  the  book : 

"This  book  is  based  upon  the  following 
convictions : — 

1.  That  the  prime  object  of  studying 
literature  is  to  develop  the  ability  to  en- 
joy it. 

2.  That  in  every  work  of  literary 
merit  there  is  something  to  enjoy. 

3.  That  it  is  less  important  to  know 
the  list  of  an  author's  works  than  to 
feel  the  impulse  to  read  one  of  them. 

4.  That  it  is  better  to  know  a  few  au- 
thors well  than  to  learn  the  names  of 
man3^ 

To  select  these  few  authors  with  due 
regard  to  what  is  good  in  itself  and  what 
is  historically  of  value,  to  choose  from 
the  hundreds  whose  writings  have  made 
for  literary  excellence  is  under  no  cir- 
cumstances an  easy  task.  It  is  specially 
difficult — for  one  who  can  echo  most 
honestly  the  words  of  the  French  critic : 
'En  litterature  j'aime  tout.'" 

The  reader  who  expects  to  find  within 


the  compass  of  this  short  volume  a  com- 
plete history  of  English  literature  as  well 
as  an  authoritative  pronouncement  upon 
the  literar}'  standing  and  merit  of  the 
leading  writers  of  England  will  be  dis- 
appointed. The  work  is  in  every  sense 
of  the  word  an  elementary  one,  and  is 
intended  for  use  by  students  in  the  lower 
forms  of  the  High  Schools.  Within  the 
limits  imposed  by  this  restriction,  the 
reviewer  fails  to  see  how  the  book  can 
be  improved  upon.  The  style  is  bright, 
sparkling  at  times.  Interesting  anec- 
dotes, striking  phrases  are  introduced 
constantly.  A  purpose  controls  the  treat- 
ment of  each  author,  and  to  bring  out 
that  purpose  each  incident  noted,  each 
statement  made  is  directed.  The  illu- 
strations are  well  chosen  and  add  much 
to  the  attractiveness  of  the  book. 

It  is  useless  to  continue  to  point  out 
the  excellent  features  of  this  most 
charming  volume.  It  must  be  read  to  be 
enjoyed.  The  reviewer  is  convinced  that 
he  can  perform  no  more  worthy  act  than 
to  commend  this  volume  to  the  teachers 
of  Canada.  It  certainly  should  find  a 
place  in  the  library  of  every  High 
School.  It  is  a  question  even  if  the  His- 
tory of  English  Literature,  with  a  text 
such  as  this,  could  not  be  handled  both 
with  pleasure  and  profit  in  the  Lower 
Forms  of  our  High  Schools  throughout 
the  country. 

Murray's  History  of  England,  by  M.  A, 
Tucker^  History  Mistress  at  St.  Felix 
School,  Southwold.  Cloth,  12mo.,  410 
pages,  complete  index,  17  maps.  Price 
3s.     London:  John  Murray,  1905. 

This  is  the  latest  of  many  school  his- 
tories of  England  issued  during  recent 
years.  Almost  every  publishing  house  of 
any  importance  has  felt  called  upon  to 
bring  out  a  history  of  England,  either 
for  public  or  for  high  schools.  This  is, 
of  course,  a  healthy  sign,  proving  as  it 
does  the  growing  interest  taken  in  one 
of  the  most  important  subjects  on  the 
school  programme. 

The  present  book  is  a  fat  volume  of 
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410  pages,  beautifully  printed  on  stout 
paper,  and  made  more  useful  by  IT  maps 
and  a  complete  index.  The  paragraph 
headings  are  indicated  by  bold  type, 
without  side-notes.  There  is,  however, 
an  entire  absence  of  illustrations,  a  want 
which  can  hardly  be  overlooked  in  esti- 
mating the  value  of  the  book  for  school- 
room use.  Experience  has  proved  that 
there  is  nothing  that  adds  to  the  value  of 
a  history  to  be  used  by  children  so  much 
as  a  liberal  number  of  well  chosen  and 
appropriate  illustrations.  Especially  is 
this  true  of  pictures  that  present  the  so- 
cial condition  of  the  people,  a  part  of 
history  which  is  now,  in  public  schools, 
receiving  the  attention  it  deserves.  This 
fault,  for  fault  it  is,  is  common  to  the 
larger  number  of  texts  in  history  issued 
by  the  British  publishers.  We  do  not 
know  the  reason  for  this,  but  certainly 
a  history  to  be  suited  for  use  in  Can- 
adian schools  must  contain  an  abundance 
of  cuts.  A  paragraph  in  the  preface 
deals  with  this  point,  but  it  is  not  con- 
vincing, neither  is  the  single  compensat- 
ing advantage  referred  to,  of  sufficient 
importance  to  warrant  the  omission  of 
all  illustration. 

The  plan  followed  is  to  treat  the  sub- 
ject by  reigns,  rather  than  by  centering 
the  treatment  around  certain  prominent 
events.  Here,  again,  experience  gov- 
erns, but  this  time  experience  approves 
the  plan  adopted  by  the  author.  A  text- 
book for  students  in  the  higher  forms 
may  well  follow  the  latter  plan,  but  for 
the  lower  schools  it  has  been  found  that 
the  former  method  works  out  much  more 
satisfactorily.  By  this  method  the  promi- 
nent events  are  by  no  means  neglected, 
neither  do  they  suffer  either  in  relation 
or  in  perspective,  but  much  better  oppor- 
tunity for  grouping  and  for  the  relating 
of  important  facts,  although  esteemed  as 
minor,  is  afforded  when  the  old  plan  of 
identifying  events  by  the  reign  of  the 
king  in  which  they  happened  is  followed. 
A  sign  of  the  times  is  evident  in  the 
book  throughout.  This  is  well  present- 
ed in  the  opening  paragraph  of  the  pre- 
face. "To  stimulate  a  curiosity  to  know 
more — this  is  the  true  aim  of  a  history 
text-book.  In  the  short  space  at  my 
disposal,  I  have  endeavoured  to  keep 
this    aim    prominently    before    me,    and 


whilst  adhering  strictly  to  the  essential 
points  in  the  great  drama,  to  create  a 
desire  not  only  to  know  more  of  our  own 
history,  but  also  of  those  wider  move- 
ments of  European  history  of  which  it 
forms  only  a  part.  It  is  most  important 
to  lead  students  to  realise  that  our  de- 
velopment has  not  depended  solely  upon 
the  events  that  have  occurred  in  these 
little  islands  of  ours.  It  is  no  small 
part  of  the  work  of  a  teacher  of  history 
to  remove  the  reproach  of  insularity  and 
of  a  lack  of  sympathy  with  other  nations 
which  has  too  often  rested  on  the  Eng- 
lish people."  This  is  excellent  and  it 
must  be  said,  after  a  careful  reading  of 
the  book  that  the  author  has  carried  out 
his  purpose  in  an  admirable  way.  This 
spirit  is  decidedly  refreshing. 

The  style  in  which  the  book  is  written 
is  clear  and  interesting.  The  details  are 
not  too  many,  and  important  events  are 
dealt  with,  as  their  importance  deserves. 
On  the  whole  this  is  a  very  good  contri- 
bution to  the  increasing  number  of  ex- 
cellent text-books  in  English  History 
now  before  the  public. 


Ireland's  Story,  by  Charles  Johnston 
and  Carita  Spencer.  Cloth,  12mo., 
41-±  pages,  84  illustrations,  7  maps. 
Price  $1.50.  Boston:  Houghton,  Mif- 
flin &  Co.,  1905. 

Up  to  the  present  time  there  has  been 
no  history  of  Ireland  in  a  brief  form 
wdiich  presents  in  a  fair  and  impartial 
way  the  leading  events  of  Irish  history. 
Probably  the  history  of  no  country  in 
the  world  affords  more  room  for  contro- 
versy than  that  of  Ireland.  Catholics 
and  Protestants  cannot  agree  on  very 
many  points,  and  the  point  of  view  of 
the  patriotic  Irishman  is  so  far  removed 
from  that  of  the  ordinary  Englishman 
that  the  result  of  endeavouring  to  har- 
monise the  two  more  frequently  than  not 
results  in  hopeless  confusion.  The  au- 
thors of  Ireland's  Story  have  endeavoured 
to  give  to  the  reader  a  clear  and  concise 
history  of  Ireland  from  the  earliest  times 
when  the  history  of  the  country  is  wrap- 
ped in  a  host  of  mythical  legends  down 
to  the  present  time  when  men  cannot  see 
clearlv  through  the  smoke  of  fierce  and 
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bitter  feuds.  They  have  met  with  more 
than  a  measure  of  success. 

"Ireland's  Story''  has  now  been  before 
the  public  for  some  months,  and  has 
been  thoroughly  reviewed  and  even  dis- 
sected. The  concensus  of  opinion  is  that 
the  authors  have  done  their  work  in  a 
fair  and  judicial  spirit.  Of  course,  the 
book  does  not  pretend  to  an  exhaustive 
examination  of  the  facts,  nor  are  author- 
ities quoted  in  support  of  the  statements 
made.  Facts  are  stated  as  they  appear 
to  the  authors,  and  this  is  all  that  can 
be  expected  in  a  work  of  this  nature. 
This  short  history  will  appeal  to  Catho- 
lics and  Protestants,  Englishmen  and 
Irishmen,  Home-Rulers  and  Unionists. 
A  book  of  which  this  can  be  said,  is  dis- 
tinctly worth  reading. 

The  style  is  readable,  even  graphic  in 
many  places.  The  selection  of  material 
is  good,  space  being  given  to  important 
epochs  and  events.  The  chronological 
order  is  followed  throughout.  The  para- 
graphs are  numbered  and  are  distin- 
guished by  black-faced  type ;  side-notes 
are  also  used.  The  illustrations  are  abun- 
dant and  really  illustrate.  The  maps  are 
appropriate  and  useful. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
a  copy  of  this  book  should  be  in  the 
library  of  every  public  and  high  school 
in  Canada.  Too  little  is  known  by  the 
pupils  in  our  own  schools  both  of  the 
history  of  Scotland  and  of  Ireland  apart 
from  that  of  England.  Here  is  an  emi- 
nently readable  book,  a  fair  and  accurate 
history,  and  as  such  it  should  be  valuable 
for  use  in  the  school-room.  We  cordially 
commend  this  book  both  to  inspectors 
and  to  principals. 


The  Intermediate  Text-Book  of  English 
Literature,  bv  A.  J.  Wyatt,  M.A.. 
and  W.  H.  Low.  Cloth,  12mo.,  657 
pages.  Price  6s.  6d.  London:  Uni- 
versity Tutorial  Press,  Ltd.,  1904. 

The  present  volume  has  already  been 
published  in  two  parts ;  it  now  appears 
for  the  first  time  in  a  one  volume  edition. 
Mr.  Wyatt  is  solely  responsible  for  the 
early  period  down  to  1500,  and  for  that 
from  1798  to  1832  ;  the  year  1500  to  1580 
were  written  bv  the  late  Mr.  Low.  and 


have  been  revised  and  partly  rewritten 
by  Mr.  Wyatt;  the  years  1580  to  1798 
stand  as  Mr.  Low  left  them.  It  was  not 
thought  desirable  to  include  in  the  scope 
of  the  volume  works  which  appeared 
after  1833,  for  the  reason  as  stated  in  the 
preface,  that  the  history  of  the  later  liter- 
ature of  the  nineteenth  century — as  dis- 
tinct from  the  literature  itself — cannot 
be  advantageously  studied  as  an  educa- 
tional subject  until  the  lapse  of  time  has 
enabled  a  time  perspective  to  be  gained. 

So  many  histories  of  literature  of  the 
character  and  scope  of  the  present  book 
have  been  written  that  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  differentiate  the  present  vol- 
ume from  many  others  written  during- 
recent  years.  In  a  work  of  this  kind 
much  depends  upon  the  style  in  which 
the  book  is  written,  and  on  the  ability 
and  critical  acumen  displayed  by  the 
authors  in  their  treatment  of  the  various 
periods  into  which  English  Literature 
is  divided,  and  the  leading  authors  of 
each  period.  Aluch  depends  again  upon 
the  consistency  with  which  certain  prin- 
ciples of  criticisms  are  applied  through- 
out, and  the  fairness  accorded  to  each 
individual  and  author.  A  careful  reading 
of  the  present  volume  has  convinced  us 
that  the  authors  have  done  their  work  in 
a  careful  and  painstaking  way.  It  is 
too  much  to  expect  that  one  should  agree 
with  all  the  opinions  expressed ;  in  fact, 
in  many  points,  we  should  feel  inclined 
to  take  direct  issue  with  the  authors, 
but  on  the  whole  the  work  is  well  done, 
and  the  book  is  in  many  respects  a  con- 
tribution to  the  literature  dealing  with 
literature  itself.  If  one  were  inclined  to 
find  fault  it  might  be  said  that  the  treat- 
ment of  individual  authors  is  distinctly 
better  than  that  of  periods ;  in  fact  the 
treatment  of  the  Romantic  revival  fol- 
lowing the  death  of  Pope  and  indeed 
coincident  with  the  later  years  of  that 
poet,  is  somewhat  disappointing.  How- 
ever, there  are  so  many  good  things 
throughout,  that  it  is  somewhat  ungra- 
cious to  draw  attention  to  minor  faults. 
The  style  is  interesting  although  occa- 
sionally somewhat  laboured  and  stiff. 

One  excellent  feature  of  the  book  is 
the  number  of  carefully  chosen  extracts 
to  illustrate  particular  phases  of  the  gen- 
ius  of  the    various    writers.       This,   of 
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course,  can  be  done  only  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent in  a  work  of  G50  pages,  but  as  far 
as  it  goes  the  selection  is  excellent.  A 
chronological  table  and  a  synopsis  and 
index  of  authors  add  much  to  the  value 
of  the  book.  This  is  a  very  useful  book 
for  the  High  School  library  for  use  of 
both  teachers  and  pupils. 

Classical  Studies  in  Tennyson,  by  Wil- 
fred P.  Mustard,  Ph.D.,  Professor 
of  Latin  in  Haverford  College.  Cloth, 
l'-3mo.,  164  pages.  Price  $1.35.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1904. 

Of  making  of  books  relating  to  Ten- 
nyson and  his  works  there  is  no  end. 
Some  are  excellent,  some  are  passable, 
others  are  hopelessly  bad.  This  latest 
addition  to  the  works  of  purely  Tenny- 
sonian  interest  certainly  comes  under  the 
hrst  head.  Professor  Mustard  is  a  Can- 
adian, a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Toronto,  and  is  now  engaged  in  educa- 
tional work  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
a  pleasure  to  all  Canadians  to  know  that 
a  Canadian  is  the  author  of  such  a 
scholarly  work. 

Of  course,  Professor  Mustard  is  not  a 
pioneer  in  the  particular  field  of  Tenny- 
sonian  study  to  which  he  has  devoted 
himself  in  this  book.  Edmund  Clarence 
Steadman,  John  Churton  Collins,  and 
Miss  Katharine  Allen  have  done  valu- 
able work  in  tracing  the  parallelism  be- 
tween Tennyson  and  the  classical  au- 
thors ;  indeed.  Professor  Mustard,  in  the 
preface,  specifically  acknowledges  his  in- 
debtedness to  these  and  to  other  writers. 
Nor  are  some  of  the  articles,  at  least, 
published  for  the  first  time.  About  two 
years  ago  the  article  on  "Tennyson  and 
Virgil,"  originally  printed  in  '^Modern 
Language  Notes,"  was  published  in 
pamphlet  form  and  found  its  way  into 
the  hands  of  Tennyson  collectors.  This 
pamphlet  was  so  good  that  a  strong  de- 
sire was  expressed  for  more,  and  here  it 
is  in  nine  additional  articles. 

Much  controversy,  generally  both  use- 
less and  unprofitable,  has  taken  place  on 
the  question  of  Tennyson's  indebtedness 
to  the  classics  and  other  sources  for 
many  of  his  brightest  and  most  splendid 
verses.     We  do  not  propose  to  discuss 


this  point  and  mention  it  onl}-  to  draw 
attention  to  the  admirable  way  in  which 
I'rofessor  Mustard  has  approached  this, 
the  supreme  difiiculty  of  his  book.  Up- 
on his  estimate  of  the  purpose  and  the 
result  of  his  book  will  depend  largely 
the  retention  or  the  loss  of  the  sympathy 
of  his  reader.  A  quotation  from  the 
preface  will  make  this  point  clear. 

"Tennyson  himself  often  complained 
— and  with  good  reason — of  the  tone  in 
which  some  of  his  critics  spoke  of  his 
debt  to  his  Greek  and  Roman  models. 
They  would  not  allow  him  to  speak  even 
of  such  things  as  the  'moaning'  of  the 
sea  or  the  'crests'  of  the  waves  without 
pointing  out  the  ancient  passage  from 
which  it  was  'borrowed.'  And  in  many 
cases  where  some  classical  influence  was 
detected  or  imagined  they  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  use  the  nasty  word  'plagiarism.' 
Now  the  fashion  has  changed,  and  the 
essayist  who  mentions  the  subject  at  all 
is  apt  to  content  himself  with  an  easy 
sneer  at  the  'hunters  after  remote  re- 
semblances and  far-fetched  analogies.' 
The  early  critic  overdid  the  matter  and 
sometimes  made  the  judicious  grieve; 
the  essayist  of  to-day  is  inclined  to  under- 
state the  great  poet's  debt  to  the  great 
classical  poets  whom  he  studied  all  his 
life  long.  Perhaps  the  student  of  liter- 
ature may  be  glad  to  see  some  of  the 
evidence  in  the  case  collected  and  set 
forth  in  detail." 

This  is  the  right  spirit,  and  this  same 
spirit  is  felt  throughout  the  little  book. 
There  is  no  straining  after  far-fetched 
analogies,  neither  is  there  any  attempt 
to  hide  the  very  close  resemblances  which 
undoubtedly  exist  between  passages  in 
Tennyson  and  portions  of  the  works  of 
the  great  poets  of  antiquity. 

The  book  is  divided  into  ten  chapters 
dealing  with :  Tennyson  and  Homer ; 
Tennyson  and  the  Greek  Lyric  Poets ; 
Tennyson  and  Theocritus  ;  Tennyson  and 
Ouintus  Smyrnaeus ;  Allusions  and  Par- 
allels to  Greek  Authors ;  Tennyson  and 
Lucretius  ;  Tennyson  and  Catullus  ;  Ten- 
nyson and  \'irgil ;  Tennyson  and  Hor- 
ace ;  and  Allusions  and  Parallels  to  La- 
tin Authors.  For  the  convenience  of  the 
general  reader  most  of  the  classical  quo- 
tations are  given  in  an  English  form, 
standard  prose  translations  being  used. 
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The  eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  Bri- 
tish Columbia  Teachers'  Institute  will 
be  held  at  Revelstoke  on  April  25,  26  and 
27  next.  The  officers  for  the  present 
year  are :  President,  Mr.  David  Wilson, 
B.A.,  Inspector  of  Schools,  Nelson : 
First  Vice-President,  Mr.  C.  A.  Thom- 
son, M.A.,  Rossland;  Second  Vice-Pre- 
sident, Mr.  W.  H.  M.  May,  Grand 
Forks;  Third  Vice-President,  Mr.  E. 
Stuart  Wood,  Kamloops ;  Treasurer,  Mr. 
A.  E.  Miller,  Revelstoke;  Secretary, 
Miss  Kate  Scanlan,  Nelson.  Dr.  G.  U. 
Hay,  of  St.  John,  N.B.,  the  editor  of  the 
Educational  Review,  will  be  present  at 
the  Meetings  of  the  Institute  and  will 
deliver  addresses  on  "Nature  Study," 
''History"  and  "The  Teachers'  Oppor- 
tunity." Among  other  papers  to  be  de- 
livered are  those  of  Mr.  William  Burns, 
Principal  of  the  Provincial  Normal 
School,  on  "Literature  for  High  School 
Entrance"  and  "The  Rural  School" ;  Mr. 
David  Blair  on  "Drawing";  Mr.  C.  M. 
Fraser,  M.A.,  of  the  Nelson  High 
School,  on  "First  Steps  in  Geometry" ; 
Mr.  Aaron  Perry,  of  Kamloops  High 
School,  on  "The  Study  of  Literature  in 
High  Schools" ;  Mr.  C.  B.  Sissons,  of 
the  Revelstoke  High  School,  on  "Latin 
as  an  Aid  in  the  Study  of  English" ;  Dr. 
C.  J.  Fagan,  on  "School  Hygiene"'  and 
Mr.  Henry  Dunnell  on  "Color  in  the 
Public  Schools."  "Sykes'  Composition" 
will  be  discussed  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Buchanan, 
Vice-Principal  of  the  Provincial  Normal 
School,  and  also  "McLellan  and  Ames 
Primary  Arithmetic."  In  addition  to 
the  address  of  the  President,  the  Mini- 
ster of  Education,  the  Hon.  F.  J.  Fulton, 
and  the  Superintendent,  Mr.  Alexander 
Robinson,  will  deliver  addresses.  The 
programme  is  a  most  comprehensive  one, 
and  the  Institute  promises  to  be  a  com- 
plete success. 

Our  attention  has  recently  been  called 
to  the  work  of  the  League  of  the  Empire. 
In  case  the  works  of  this  society  have 
not  come  before  all  our  readers,  we  give 
below  a  slight  sketch  of  the  objects  of 
this  leasfue  with  a  list  of  its  officers. 


The  League  of  the  Empire  places 
schools  of  all  kinds  in  connection  with 
each  other  throughout  the  Empire  for 
exchange  of  work  and  information.  The 
objects  of  this  exchange  are  to  place  the 
knowledge  of  parallel  conditions  within 
the  reach  of  everybody,  for  their  practi- 
cal use,  with  the  least  possible  expense 
and  labour  and  to  form  a  close  and  intel- 
lectual union  of  the  Empire.  Many 
Canadian  schools  are  already  co-operat- 
ing in  this  great  movement. 

The  league  invites  co-operation  from 
education  institutions  in  all  parts  of 
Canada. 

Objects: — For  friendly  intercourse 
and  the  exchange  of  descriptive  letter- 
writing  between  pupils.  Exchange  of 
school  essays,  illustrated,  if  desired,  by 
maps,  brush  work,  snapshots,  or  dried 
specimens ;  also  of  Nature  Study  work, 
drawings  and  other  art  work ;  of  objects 
of  interest  for  personal  or  school  collec- 
tions, and  of  articles  for  school  maga- 
zines. For  exchange  of  information  be- 
tween teachers,  of  timetables,  and  of 
statistics  regarding  methods  of  work 
and  conditions  of  life  in  different  parts 
of  the  world. 

The  following  are  the  officers  of  the 
League : — President,  the  Right  Hon. 
Lord  Strathcona  and  Mount  Royal ; 
Vice-Presidents,  Dr.  Burge  (headmaster 
of  Winchester  College),  representative 
Headmasters'  Conference,  T.  E.  Fuller, 
Esq.  (Agent  General,  Cape  Colony),  H. 
A.  Grainger,  Esq.  (Agent-General  for 
South  Australia),  Sir  Philip  Hutchins, 
K.C.S.L  (Chairman  Federal  Commit- 
tee), Professor  Sir  R.  C.  Jebb,  Litt.  D., 
D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  M.P.,  Right  Hon.  the 
Earl  of  Meath,  Sir  Gilbert  Parker,  M.P., 
Sir  Horace  Tozer,  K.C.M.G.  (Agent- 
General  for  Queensland)  ;  Mrs.  Ord 
Marshall,  Hon.  Sec. 

The  New  Brunswick  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation will  hold  its  annual  convention 
at  Fredericton,  beginning  on  Easter 
Monday.  This  association  now  has  su- 
bordinate associations  in  all  the  cities 
and  in  almost  every  county  in  the  pro- 
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vince.  The  constitution  provides  that 
each  subordinate  association  shall  be  en- 
titled to  one  delegate  for  every  twenty- 
live  members.  It  will  come  as  a  shock 
to  teachers  in  most  of  the  provinces  in 
Canada  to  know  that  a  determined  effort 
is  being  made  to  make  the  New  Bruns- 
wick Teachers'  Association  a  power  that 
will  dominate  educational  thought  in  the 
province,  and  in  this  connection  the 
membership  declaration  is  of  decided  in- 
terest. 

We,  the  undersigned  teachers  of  New 
Brunswick,  hereby  form  ourselves  into 
an  association,  in  subordination  to  the 
New  Brunswick  Teachers'  Association, 
for  mutual  benefit  and  the  furtherance 
of  education  in  general,  and  pledge  our- 
selves : 

First — Not  to  underbid  any  other 
teacher  in  salary. 

Second — Not  to  accept  from  any 
board  of  school  trustees  in  New  Bruns- 
wick a  salary  lower  than  the  schedule 
adopted  by  the  subordinate  association 
of  the  county  or  the  city,  in  which  we 
are,  or  may  hereafter  be,  employed ;  and, 
whether  there  be  any  local  schedule  or 
not,  a  salary  lower  than  that  which  shall 
from  time  to  time  be  fixed  for  the  pro- 
vince by  the  Provincial  Convention  or 
its  executive  committee,  such  provincial 
minimum  being  now  as  follows : 

Per  year 
For  grammar  school  superior  and  first 
class    males,   other    than  principals 

of  g-rammar  schools $300 

For  second  class  males 240 

For  third  class  males 170 

For  female  principals  of  superior  schools  300 
P"or  g-rammar  school,  superior  and  first 
class  females,  other  than  principals 

of  grammar  and  superior  schools..  175 

For  second  class  females 165 

For  third  class  females 130 

Principal  Peterson,  of  McGill  Univer- 
sity, speaking  before  the  Canada  Club  of 
Montreal,  dealt  particularly  with  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  commercial  course  being  in- 
stituted at  McGill. 

"The  place  of  an  University  in  a  Com- 
mercial City"  was  Principal  Peterson's 
subject.  He  reviewed  the  relations  that 
should  exist  between  the  university  and 
commercial  life,  taking  as  an  example 
the  part  played  by  McGill  in  this  city. 
Outlining  the  development  of  imivcrsity 


life  in  Canada,  the  United  States  and 
Germany,  he  replied  to  the  charge  of 
over-education  by  stating  that  there 
might  be  some  ground  for  this  if  we 
were  seeking  to  drive  all  students  into 
what  used  to  be  called  the  learned  pro- 
fessions. In  Germany  in  the  last  thirty 
years,  the  number  of  men  of  university 
training  had  doubled  itself  and  the  in- 
dustrial life  of  the  country  had  gone  on 
developing  in  close  contact  with  its  aca- 
demic life.  The  practical  undertakings 
of  German  captains  of  industry  rest  on 
a  solid  basis  of  scientific  training. 

Principal  Peterson  explained  how  in- 
tellectual advancement  may  go  hand  in 
hand  with  practical  enterprise.  He  re- 
ferred to  the  new  future  opened  up  for 
common  school  education  in  Quebec  by 
the  benevolence  of  Sir  William  Alacdon- 
ald,  and  addressed  a  warm  eulogy  to 
that  great  philanthropist. — Montreal 
Herald. 

The  managers  of  the  Chicago  public 
library,  one  of  the  finest  libraries  in  the 
country,  are  doing  all  in  their  power  to 
teach  and  encourage  the  pupils  in  the 
public  schools  to  make  use  of  the  books. 
In  addition  to  sixty-nine  delivery  sta- 
tions in  different  parts  of  the  city  the 
library  maintains  in  various  sections  of 
the  city  one  branch  library  and  six 
branch  reading  rooms.  Each  of  these 
branches  has  a  collection  of  several  thou- 
sand volumes  and  all  the  current  period- 
icals. The  rooms  are  open  from  noon 
until  nine  o'clock  and  the  schools  in  the 
vicinity  are  urged  to  make  use  of  them. 
The  library  issued  cards  to  teachers 
allowing  them  to  draw  six  books  at  a 
time,  and  principals  may  make  requisi- 
tions for  large  numbers  of  books  to  be 
used  in  the  school-room.  The  reference 
department,  too,  helps  and  encourages 
pupils  to  come  to  the  library.  The  at- 
tendants are  instructed  to  give  all  pos- 
sible assistance  in  helping  the  children 
to  look  up  topics  for  essays  and  debates, 
and  in  teaching  the  use  of  indexes  and 
catalogues. — The  School  Journal. 

Rev.  A.  T.  Love,  pastor  of  the  St. 
Andrew's  Church,  and  member  of  the 
Protestant  Committee  of  the  Council  of 
Public  Instruction,  in  explaining  the  pro- 
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jected  work  in  the  interest  of  Protestant 
education,  made  possible  by  the  magni- 
ficent donation  of  Sir  William  Macdon- 
ald,  of  Montreal,  says  that  the  rural 
schools  and  poorly  paid  teachers  will 
reap  the  most  benefit  by  Sir  William's 
gift  to  education.  The  rural  schools  will 
be  placed  on  a  much  better  footing  and 
education  in  the  country  districts  will 
be  on  a  higher  plane.  The  Agricultural 
College  will  be  erected  at  Ste.  Anne  de 
Bellevue  about  20  miles  west  of  Mon- 
treal, where  about  700  acres  of  land  have 
been  secured,  including  the  well-known 
Reford  stock  farm.  McGill  Normal 
School  at  Montreal  will  be  closed  and 
a  new  building  erected  at  Ste.  Anne  to 
carry  on  this  work.  This  will  include  a 
large  residence  section  for  teachers  in 
training.  The  consolidation  of  schools 
in  rural  districts  has  also  been  decided 
upon. 

The  Mount  Allison  University  faculty 
which  this  year  has  the  nomination  of 
.the  New  Brunswick  Rhodes  scholar,  has 
chosen  Mr.  Frank  Parker  Day,  B.A., 
Mount  Allison,  1903,  who  is  now^  taking 
a  postgraduate  course  at  his  alma  mater. 
Mr.  Day  is  a  Nova  Scotian  by  birth,  son 
of  the  Rev.  George  Day,  Methodist  min- 
ister, of  North-East  Harbor,  N.S.  The 
Rhodes  scholar  graduated  at  Alount  Al- 
lison with  honours  in  philosophy.  He  is 
six  feet  two  inches  high,  weighs  two  hun- 
dred pounds,  and  has  a  great  record  as 
a  forward  in  football  and  is  a  good  all- 
round  athlete.  Within  an  hour  when 
the  decision  was  reached  as  to  Mr.  Frank 
Day,  who  had  five  competitors,  a  cable 
was  received  by  the  faculty  from  Dr. 
Geo.  R.  Parkin,  that  the  Rhodes  trustees 
in  England  had  awarded  the  Bermuda 
Rhodes  scholarship  to  Mr.  Arthur  Mot- 
yer  (who  is  now  studying  at  Mount  Al- 
lison and  will  graduate  this  year).  The 
Bermuda  boy  has  a  good  record  as  a 
student  and  is  now  captain  of  the  univer- 
sity football  team. — The  Montreal  Wit- 
ness. 

Among  those  just  appointed  school 
principals  in  Greater  New  York  is  James 
C.  Rogers,  a  teacher  well  known  in  edu- 
cational circles  in  Ontario.  ]\Ir.  Rogers 
was    formerly    principal    of    the    High 


Schools  at  Bradford  and  Hawkesbury, 
and  for  two  sessions  of  the  O.E.A.  re- 
presented his  school  board  in  the  trus- 
tee's department.  In  June,  1902,  he  was 
appointed  a  teather  of  English  in  the 
Commercial  High  School  of  Brooklyn, 
and  left  Hawkesbury  for  that  city  in 
August  of  the  same  year.  The  school 
consists  of  thirty-one  classes,  and  over  a 
thousand  pupils  are  on  the  register.  Mr. 
Rogers  is  the  author  of  the  article  on 
"The  Commercial  High  Schools  of  New 
York,"  published  in  this  number. 

A  very  attractive  programme  has  been 
issued  by  the  Eastern  Teachers'  Associja- 
tion  of  Prince  Edward  Island  for  their 
sixth  annual  convention  to  be  held  at 
Souris  on  the  29th  and  30th  of  June  next. 
The  programme  contains  an  interesting 
historical  sketche  of  the  Association  and 
gives  full  information  to  all  desirous  of 
attending  the  meetings.  A  number  of 
excellent  papers  are  promised,  and  a 
public  entertainment  will  be  held  during 
the  session.  The  officers  for  the  present 
year  are: — President,  Peter  M.  Grant; 
Vice-President.  J.  J.  McPherson ;  Re- 
cording Secretary,  P.  L.  Lavers ;  Local 
Secretary,  F.  C.  Monaghan ;  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  G.  J.  McCormac,  Inspector 
of  Public  Schools,  Charlottetown ;  Exe- 
cutive Committee,  Miss  Ada  G.  Macdon- 
ald.  Miss  Annie  McLeod,  Miss  Ida  Mc- 
Donald, D.  A.  McLeod,  and  William 
Eraser. 

The  Educational  Review  for  March 
notes  the  death  of  two  distinguished  edu- 
cationists of  the.  Maritime  Provinces, 
Principal  John  Montgomery  of  the  Al- 
bert School,  St.  John,  N.B.,  and  the 
Vice-Principal,  James  Little,  of  the 
Truro,  N.S.  County  Academy.  Both 
were  teachers  for  nearly  half  a  century 
and  both  continued  working  up  to  with- 
in a  few  weeks  of  the  end.  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery had  nearly  reached  the  allotted 
three  score  and  ten,  and  Mr.  Little  had 
passed  the  limit  by  a  few  months.  Both 
were  worthy  citizens  and  capable  and 
faithful  teachers,  whose  lives  spent  in 
efifective  service,  are  looked  back  upon 
with  feelings  of  reverence  and  gratitude 
b}'  hundreds  of  men  and  women  who 
have  owed   much   of   their   success   and  ' 
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happiness   in  life   to  the   work  of   these 
earnest  teachers. 

A  committee  of  grathiates  of  I'rince- 
lon  rni\ersity  has  undertaken  to  raise 
the  sum  of  $:<},5U(),0UU  in  order  to  intro- 
duce a  tutorial  system  of  education  at  the 
L'niversity.  The  president  of  Princeton, 
Woodrow  Wilson,  the  historian,  is 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  proposed  plan, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  introduce  a 
large  number  of  well-paid  instructors  in- 
to the  teaching  force  of  the  L'niversity, 
who  shall  confine  themselves  to  eivinsr 
instruction  to  small  groups  of  students. 
These  teachers  will  be  guides,  counsel- 
ors and  friends  of  the  students  with 
whom  they  w^ill  associate  on  close  and 
intimate  terms.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
Princeton  man  will  thus  remain  a  read- 
ing man  and  not  a  mere  pupil  receiving 
information  through   lectures. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction  of  the  Province 
of  Quebec,  for  1904,  shows  that  during 
that  year  there  were  G,354  schools  in 
operation  in  the  Province,  divided  as  fol- 
lows :  Elementary  Schools,  5,461 ;  Model 
Schools,  572;  Academies,  179;  Normal 
Schools,  5 ;  school  annexed  to  Normal 
Schools,  0 ;  Roman  Catholic  Classical 
Colleges,  19  ;  Universities,  4  ;  Schools  for 
the  Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind,  4 ;  Schools 
of  Art  and  Design,  8,  and  Night  Schools, 
9().  In  these  schools  were  employed 
2,495  male  teachers  and  9,577  female 
teachers.  The  schools  were  attended 
during  the  year  by  177,258  boys  and 
171.920  girls,  wdth  an  average  attendance 
af  201,842,  and  a  percentage  of  74.70. 

The  Winnipeg  School  Board  at  its 
last  regular  monthly  meeting  decided  to 
ask  tlie  city  council  to  submit  to  the  rate- 
payers a  by-law  for  $200,000  for  build- 
ing and  furnishing  new  schools,  passed 
estimates  for  the  current  school  year 
calling  for  an  expenditure  of  about  $250,- 
000,  passed  the  customary  annual  bank- 
ing by-law  permitting  the  board  to  have 
an  overdraft  to  the  extent  of  $225,000, 
made  a  number  of  appointments  to  the 
teaching  staiY,  adopted  the  annual  re- 
])ort  of  the  finance  committee,  authorized 
the    committee   on    teachers    retiring-   al- 


lowances to  ])r(K-eed  to  work  out  a 
scheme,  appointed  auditors  for  the  cur- 
rent year,  and  selected  a  name  for  tlie 
school  now  in  process  of  erection. 

Mr.  W.  (i.  I  biidcrson,  of  Manitoba 
College,  Mr.  \\  .  J.  Rose,  of  Wesley 
College,  and  Mr.  Stuart  Beech,  of  St. 
John's  College,  W  innipeg,  have  received 
word  from  ()xf<jrd  that  they  have'been 
declaretl  eligible  for  the  Rhodes  scholar- 
ship by  the  university  authorities.  The 
papers  were  written  on  during  Decem- 
ber last.  Mr.  Walter  Burman,  B.A., 
who  was  declared  eligible  last  year,  will 
also  be  a  candidate.  The  committee  of 
selection  consists  of  Chief  Justice  Dubuc, 
Judges  Richards  and  Myers,  Dr.  11.  II. 
Chown,  Dean  of  the  Medical  College, 
and  the  Registrar,  Dr.  Laird. 

l*resident  Shurman  of  Cornell,  was 
notified  to-day  that  not  a  single  candidate 
taking  the  qualifying  examination  for 
the  1905  Rhodes  scholarshij:)  from  New 
York  State  had  succeeded.  The  New 
York  State  scholars  for  the  present  year 
will,  therefore,  have  to  be  chosen  from 
the  men  who  passed  the  qualifying  ex- 
amination last  year  and  who  have  now 
passed  the  age  limit.  The  men  thus 
eligible  are:  Geo.  M.  Falcon,  Brooklyn, 
student  in  Columl:)ia  L'niversity ;  Henry 
M.  McCracken,  New  York  University: 
Alfred  J.  Jallon.  Brooklyn,  and  Ralph 
C.  \\'illard,  Watertown. 

The  first  annual  banquet  of  the  stu- 
dents of  the  Wesleyan  Theological  Col- 
lege. Montreal,  was  held  February  loth 
and  proved  a  great  success.  The  com- 
pany included  representatives  from  all 
the  other  theological  colleges  in  the  city. 
Toasts  were  drunk  in  the  beautifully 
decorated  banquet  hall  to  "Our  King," 
"Our  Country,"  "Our  Alma  Mater," 
"The  Governors  and  Senate,"  "The 
Faculty,"  "The  L^niversity,"  "Sister  In- 
stitutions," "Our  Church"  and  "The 
Ladies."  The  Rev.  Dr.  Evan,  who  is 
home  on  furlough  from  China,  was  pre- 
sent. 

Ernest  Rutherfc^rd,  F.R.S.,  Macdonald 
professor  of  physics  in  McGill  L'niver- 
sity, Montreal,  has  been  appointed  Silli- 
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man  lecturer  at  Yale  for  1905.  Profes- 
sor Rutherford  is  considered  one  of  the 
greatest  authorities  on  the  subject  of 
radio-activity.  The  lectureship  was  es- 
tablished by  the  late  Augustus  Ely  Silli- 
man,  of  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  who  died  in 
1884.  Professor  J.  J.  Thomson,  of  Cam- 
bridge University,  and  Professor  Charles 
S.  Sherrington,  of  University  College, 
Liverpool,  have  been  lecturers  in  former 
years. 

The  Winnipeg  Telegram  of  April  1st 
last  contains  an  interesting  descriptive 
article  on  the  new  collegiate  Institute 
recently  opened  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies at  Portage  la  Prairie.  The  arti- 
cle is  illustrated  by  pictures  of  the  new 
building,  the  teaching  staff,  and  the  lead- 
ing trustees.  The  town  is  certainly  to 
be  congratulated  on  providing  itself  with 
such  a  thoroughly  well  equipped  build- 
ing for  secondary  school  work. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Chief  Super- 
intendent of  Education  for  New  Bruns- 
wick, Dr.  J.  R.  Inch,  has  just  been  issued 
in  a  volume  of  233  pages.  The  report 
contains  a  summary  by  the  Chief  Super- 
ititendent,  statistical  tables  and  the  In- 
spector's reports  in  full.  Many  valuable 
suggestions  looking  towards  the  im- 
provement of  the  schools  are  made  b}' 
Dr.  Inch.  A  good  reproduction  of  the 
Macdonald  Consolidated  Schools  at 
Kingston,  N.B.,  forms  the  frontispiece. 

The  fifth  annual  banquet  of  the  West- 
ern Ontario  branch  of  the  Queen's 
Alumni  Association  was  held  at  Lon- 
don during  the  latter  part  of  March. 
The  Rev.  J.  R.  Stuart,  of  London,  occu- 
pied the  chair,  and  there  was  a  very 
large  attendance.  The  principal  address 
of  the  evening  was  delivered  by  Profes- 
sor McNaughton,  of  Queen's.  A  strong 
association  has  its  headquarters  at  Lon- 
don. Mr.  Thomas  Alexander  is  the  Se- 
cretary-Treasurer. 

In  the  schools  of  both  Canada  and  the 
United  States  much  attention  was  paid 
on  the  2nd  of  April  to  the  celebration 
of  the  birth  of  Hans  Christian  Andersen, 
the  Danish  writer  of  children's  stories. 
Most  of  the  educational  journals  have 
contained  during  the  past  month  sketches 


of  the  life  of  Andersen  and  programme 
for  properly  celebrating  the  event. 

The  National  Educational  Association 
of  the  United  States  will  meet  this  year 
at  Asbury  Park,  New  Jersey,  from  the 
3rd  to  the  7th  of  July.  Superintendent 
William  H.  Maxwell,  of  New  York  City, 
is  president,  and  Irwin  Shepard,  of  Win- 
ona, Minn.,  Secretary.  The  usual  com- 
prehensive programme  has  already  been 
announced. 

Mr.  Alexander  Mclntyre,  B.A.,  Vice- 
Principal  of  the  Provincial  Normal 
School,  Winnipeg,  has  recovered  from 
a  severe  attack  of  typhoid  fever,  which 
has  confined  him  to  his  house  for  the 
last  four  months.  He  was  able  to  re- 
sume his  work  on  the  first  of  April. 

The  provincial  government  grant  to 
the  Winnipeg  public  schools  for  the  past 
half  year  has  just  been  allotted,  and 
amounts  to  the  considerable  total  of 
$7,188.02.  The  grant  is  based  upon  the 
number  of  departments  and  the  days 
they  were  in  operation. 

Professor  Louis  Brehaut,  B.A.,  of 
Prince  of  Wales  College,  has  been  select- 
ed as  Rhodes  scholar  for  P.  E.  I.  He  is 
twenty-four  years  old  and  had  a  brilliant 
record  as  a  student  at  Dalhousie  Univer- 
sity, as  well  as  achieving  prominence  in 
athletics. 

Another  milestone  in  the  industrial 
history  of  Nova  Scotia  has  been  reached 
in  the  establishment  and  formal  opening 
of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  which  took 
place  February  14. 

It  has  been  decided  to  erect  a  new 
$50,000  Collegiate  Institute  building  in 
Central  Park.  The  plans  are  now  com- 
plete and  tenders  are  being  called  for  its 
immediate  construction. 

Lord  Strathcona  has  sent  a  cheque 
for  ten  thousand  dollars  as  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  building  fund  of  Ottawa  Uni- 
versity. 

Archbishop  Bruchesi  has  succeeded  in 
having  the  Montreal  branch  of  Laval 
LTniversity  separated  from  Quebec. 
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The  Ontario  Educational  Association 
The  I'JOo  gathering"  of  the  Ontario 
Echicational  Association  proved  fnlly 
as  satisfactory  as  any  of  the  meetings 
of  recent  years.  The  attendance  was 
large,  the  discussions  interesting  and  in- 
structive, and  the  results  probably  more 
pronounced  than  usual.  Generall\' 
speaking,  the  greatest  harmony  seemed 
to  prevail,  the  teachers  seeming  to  be  de- 
termined to  sink  their  individual  opinions 
and  plans  in  the  desire  to  advance  the 
interests  of  the  profession  as  a  whole. 
Mr.  John  Bell  Dow,  B.A.,  of  Whitby, 
was  elected  President  of  the  Association 
in  succession  to  Chancellor  Burwash, 
and,  of  course,  Mr.  R.  W.  Doan,  and  Mr. 
W.  J.  Hendry  were  re-elected  as  Secre- 
tary and  Treasurer  respectively.  The 
Association  is  specially  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  the  success  attending  the  even- 
ing gatherings.  The  addresses  of  Presi- 
dent Burwash,  Dr.  Moulton,  the  Rev. 
Canon  Cody,  and  Mr.  J.  S.  Willison  were 
of  an  unusually  high  order  and  added 
materially  to  the  intellectual  enjoyment 
of  those  present. 

The  Ontario  Curriculum  for    High  Schools 

In  forecasting  the  trend  of  discussion 
at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Ontario 
Educational  Association  the  Toronto 
Nezvs  paid  us  the  compliment  of  quot- 
ing what  we  said  on  the  subject  in  the 
March  number.  How  near  we  came  to 
the  mark  may  be  judged  from  an  ordi- 
nary perusal   of  the  newspaper   reports 


of  the  proceedings.  Objection  was  taken 
to  the  method  of  framing  the  regulations 
and  the  regulations  themselves  were  pro- 
nounced faulty  in  various  particulars. 

When  the  new  curriculum  for  Public 
and  High  Schools  in  Ontario  was  pub- 
lished, we  hailed  it  as  a  distinct  advance, 
but  at  the  same  time  we  pointed  out  that 
there  were  dangers  connected  with  it 
which  only  time  would  reveal  in  their 
full  extent.  Looking  back  over  the  his- 
tory of  the  movement,  it  seems  a  cause 
of  regret  that  the  committee  chosen  by 
the  Minister  of  L^ducation,  and  also  that 
appointed  by  the  Educational  Association, 
should  have  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
represented  but  one  side,  and  that  not 
the  humanitarian  one.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  intention  was  from  the  begin- 
ning to  frame  a,  radically  utilitarian  set 
of  regulations.  A  revision  is  bound  to 
come  before  long.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  Minister  of  Education  will  see  in 
forming  his  committee  that  all  shades 
of  opinion  are  represented. 

As  to  the  regulations  themselves  it 
may  be  said  that  our  estimate  of  the 
opinion  entertained  by  teachers  was  veri- 
fied by  the  discussion  in  the  College  and 
High  School  Department  from  many 
points  of  view.  Take  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Smellie,  a  science  man,  that  science  was 
made  to  cover  "too  great  an  area,"  and 
that  geography  was  taught  too  much  as 
a  round  of  sciences"  and  to  too  small 
an  extent  as  a  study  of  the  localities  of 
the  earth's  surface.    Of  course,  from  such 
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men  as  Messrs.  Milner,  Squair  and  Le- 
van  one  would  not  expect  anything  but 
condemnation  of  the  utter  exchision  of 
the  language  option  from  the  teachers' 
course.  But  their  remarks  were  received 
with  general  approval.  Professor  Mil- 
ner's  caustic  reference  to  Cato's  opinion 
that  the  Roman  augurs  could  not  meet 
without  laughing  and  his  application  of 
the  saying  to  the  framers  of  the  recent 
regulations  struck  a  responsive  chord. 
It  was  not,  however,  from  the  Principal 
of  a  Technical  School,  Dr.  Pakenham, 
that  one  looked  for  a  lament  over  the 
undue  tendency  towards  the  practical. 
"The  schools,"  he  said,  "have  nothing  to 
do  with  rapidity  of  hand,  little  with  me- 
chanical skill,  but  much  to  do  with  in- 
telligcncc  and  character."  About  the 
only  authorities  who  appear  to  be  satis- 
fied are  the  mathematicians  and  even 
under  this  head  Professor  DeLury  sound- 
ed a  note  of  warning  against  becoming 
too  practical.  As  to  the  practicability 
of  the  new  scheme  of  studies  no  doubt 
Mr.  Strang's  opinion  is  the  universal  one 
among  headmasters.  The  fact  that  the 
difficulty  of  forming  a  time  table  to  meet 
the  new  requirement  hastened  Ijis  deci- 
sion to  retire  from  actual  work  is  a  sorry 
comment  upon  the  scheme  as  a  whole. 
The  moral  of  the  situation  is  that  we 
must  have  less  exaggerated  specialism, 
more  moderation  in  detail,  greater  at- 
tention to  the  hoiv  and  the  zvhy  of  edu- 
cation and  less  to  the  ivhat  and  hoiv 
inucli.  There  must  be  a  due  admixture 
of  studies,  the  practical  side  to  have  re- 
cognition, but  intelligence  and  its  vehicle 
of  expression,  language,  to  be  a  subject 
of  solicitous  regard. 

The  Latin  Question 

The  chief  interest  in  the  meeting  of 
the  Classical  Section  of  the  Ontario  Edu- 
cational Association  centered  in  the  ques- 
tion of  Latin  for  matriculation.  The  sub- 
ject had  received  considerable  ventila- 
tion in  the  press  and  two  referenda  had 
been  taken,  one  bv  Mr.  Crawford,  the 
Secretary,  and  one  by  Mr.  Wetherell, 
High  School  Representative  on  the  Uni- 
versity Senate.  Mr.  Crawford  presented 
an  analysis  of  opinions  from  some  one 
hundred  and  forty  teachers,  showing- 
that  fully  90  per  cent,  of  these  favoured 


an  immediate  reduction  in  the  amount 
of  prescribed  translation  and  practically 
endorsed  the  recommendations  of  the 
committee  of  last  year  in  favour  of  about 
50  chapters  of  Caesar  and  300  lines  of 
Virgil.  The  variations  from  the  pro- 
posals were  largely  matters  of  detail. 
Air.  Wetherell  had  a  smaller  number  of 
replies,  but  naturally  of  the  same  gen- 
eral colour. 

The  contention  of  Mr.  E.  W.  Hagarty 
that  the  teachers  of  Latin  favoured  a  re- 
duction in  prescribed  translation  with  a 
corresponding  increase  in  facility  for 
sight  reading,  and  that  the  Senate  of 
Toronto  University  was  antagonising  the 
.  teachers  in  delaying  a  decision  on  the 
subject,  appears  to  have  been  pretty  fully 
substantiated.  We  understand  that  the 
discussion  was  long-sustained  and  vigor- 
ous, but  that  the  result  has  been  to  force 
immediate  action  on  the  part  of  the  Sen- 
ate there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  regret- 
table feature  of  the  meeting  was  the 
smallness  of  the  attendance. 

That  the  Latin  curriculum  must  be 
pulled  down  has  been  admitted  in  a  most 
startling  manner  by  the  faculty  of  the 
University  in  stampeding  at  the  last  mo- 
ment to  a  radically  extreme  proposal  to 
remove  all  prescribed  Caesar  and  estab- 
lish a  test  on  pure  sight  translation. 
Strange  that  some  who  had  been  advo- 
cating reduction  found  themselves  ar- 
rayed against  a  solid  vote  of  the  Univer- 
sity faculty,  in  favour  of  a  total  wiping 
off  of  prescribed  Caesar.  How  the  pen- 
dulum does  swing !  Such  violent  fluctu- 
ations in  professional  opinion  are  not  al- 
together dignified,  and  smack  too  much 
of  the  atmosphere  of  the  political  cau- 
cus. If  reduction  in  Latin  is  necessary 
now,  why  was  it  not  necessary  a  year 
ago  ?  It  seems  likely  to  be  brought  about 
for  1907.  Why  could  it  not  have  been 
brought  about  for  1906  ?  The  trouble 
about  the  difference  of  seven  per  cent, 
in  the  standard  is  a  quibble,  unworthy 
of  serious  consideration.  Delay  there " 
has  been,  unjustifiable  delay,  and  the 
only  light  shed  upon  the  subject  by  rea- 
son of  the  delay  is  such  as  to  strengthen 
the  case  of  those  who  have  been  protest- 
ing against  delay. 

Owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  Classi- 
cal Association  meeting,  we  understand 
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no  definite  action  was  taken,  but  an  in- 
formal agreement  was  arrived  at  which 
will  probably  be  submitted  to  the  Senate 
at  its  Jiuie  meeting.  This  calls  for  a 
prescription  of  about  twenty  chapters 
of  Caesar  for  intensive  study,  sight  trans- 
lation of  Oesar  at  large,  and  .")()()  lines 
of  Virgil.  it  looks  as  if  this  would  be 
adopted.  Let  us  hone 'no  side  w'ind  will 
spring  u]).  In  any  event,  we  would  point 
out  that  the  curriculum  in  Latin  for 
190?,  wdiether  old  or  new,  must  be  pre- 
scribed forthwith,  as  classes  will  require 
it  in  the  fall  and  reasonable  time  should 
be  allowed  for  printing  the  text. 

Dr.  Pyne's  Advice 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks  to  the 
Trustees'  Department  of  the  Ontario 
Educational  Association,  as  reported  in 
the  public  press,  the  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion said  one  or  two  things  which  may 
well  sink  deeply  into  the  minds  both  of 
the  teachers  and  of  the  general  public. 
It  has  been  so  long  the  tendency  of  those 
in  authority  to  beslobber  the  educational 
system  of  Ontario  with  praise,  to  regard 
it  as  the  one  perfect  thing  in  this  im- 
])erfect  world,  to  consider  any  adverse 
criticism  of  it  as  the  rankest  kind  of 
treason,  to  meet  its  critics  with  abuse  in- 
stead of  argument,  that  it  is  refreshing 
to  find  a  Minister  who  will  admit  not 
only  that  there  are  faults,  but  also  that 
for  these  faults  the  instant  remedy  may 
be  found.  Dr.  Pyne  was  frank  enough 
to  state  that  in  his  short  experience  so 
far  in  presiding  over  the  Department, 
he  had  found  some  things  utterly  at 
fault,  and  he  added  that  the  introduction 
of  a  little  horse-sense  in  the  management 
of  educational  affairs  would  be  an  ad- 
vantage. This  is  sound.  It  does  not 
need  any  supernatural  power  to  see  where 
and  in  what  way  this  horse-sense  may 
be  applied. 

The  Minister  of  Education  also  set 
forth  his  conviction  that  the  educational 
development  of  the  province  along  right 
lines  rested  largely  in  the  hands  of  the 
teachers  and  inspectors.  He  promises 
careful  consideration  to  all  matters  of  an 
educational  character,  and  stated  that  his 
time  was  at  the  disposal  of  those  who 
sought  him,  either  through  correspon- 
dence or  through  a  personal  interview. 


The  (jovernnient  expected  to  consult  and 
advise  with  the  people  so  as  to  move 
along  right  lines  ino.st  hopeful  and  help- 
ful, and  he  felt  sure  that,  fc^llowing  this 
policy,  the  changes  to  be  made  not  rjnly 
in  educational  affairs,  but  in  other  de- 
l)artments  would  command  iniblic  ap- 
l)roval. 

The  Qualifications,  Status  and   Kemuneration 
of  Public  School  Teachers  in  Ontario 

A  union  meeting  of  the  Departments 
of  the  Ontario  Educational  Association 
specially  interested  in  elementary  educa- 
tion devoted  two  half-days  at  the  recent 
meeting  to  a  discussion  of  the  qualifica- 
tions, status  and  remuneration  of  public 
school  teachers.  Carefully  prepared 
papers  were  read  by  Inspector  Silcox, 
of  St.  Thomas,  Principal  Scott,  of  the 
Toronto  Normal  School,  Trustee  H.  P. 
Kennedy.  Principal  McMillan,  of  To- 
ronto, Principal  Colbeck,  of  the  Toronto 
Junction  Collegiate  Institute,  and 
Trustee  Aylesworth,  of  Xewburg.  A 
dozen  or  more  five-minute  speeches  fol- 
lowed, and  the  discussion  was  one  of  the 
most  vigorous  in  the  history  of  the  As- 
sociation. At  the  conclusion  of  the 
second  afternoon  a  series  of  resolutions 
were  placed  before  the  meeting  by  Dr. 
Sinclair,  of  the  Ottawa  Normal  School, 
chairman  of  the  comnfittee  on  resolu- 
tions, appointed  the  previous  day.  The 
resolutions  were  adopted  by  a  practically 
unanimous  vote  of  a  meeting  of  over 
three  hundred  teachers,  and  after  four 
hours  of  careful  deliberation.  They  have 
been  submitted  to  the  Hon.  Dr.  Pyne. 
Minister  of  Education,  for  consideration. 

These  resolutions  are  so  interesting,  as 
representing  the  opinions  held  by  the 
teachers  of  Ontario,  in  what  are,  per- 
haps, the  most  important  matters  at  pre- 
sent up  for  discussion,  that  we  repro- 
duce them  in  full.  It  is  understood  that 
the  executive  committee  have  been  re- 
quested to  arrange  for  a  further  discus- 
sion of  the  subject  at  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Ontario  Educational  Association : 

1.  That  the  Government  of  Ontario  be 
asked  to  fix  a  mininnmi  salary  for  public 
school  teachers. 

2.  That  the  minimum  age  of  teachers 
be  fixed  at  21  years. 

3.  That  the   minimum    academic   and 
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professional  qualification  of  teachers  be 
materially  increased. 

-i.  (a)  That  the  minimum  qualification 
of  a  prmcipal  of  a  public  school  of  two 
to  five  rooms  inclusive  be  a  second-class 
certificate;  {b)  That  the  minimum  acade- 
mic qualification  of  a  principal  of  a  pub- 
lic school  of  six  or  more  rooms  be  a 
senior  leaving  certificate;  {c)  That  con- 
tinuation classes  (grade  A)  in  public 
schools  be  placed  under  the  same  basis 
as  corresponding  grades  of  high  schools 
as  regards  equipment,  government  aid, 
and  teachers'  qualifications. 

5.  That  the  Government  of  Ontario  be 
asked  to  increase  materially  the  annual 
grant  to  public  schools,  and  that  it  be 
distributed  on  the  following  lines :  1. 
Teachers'  qualifications ;  2.  Percentage 
of  average  attendance ;  3.  Rate  of  as- 
sessment and  taxation  for  public  school 
purposes ;  4.  The  teacher's  salary ;  5. 
School  equipment. 

G.  That  a  provincial  system  of  super- 
annuation be  adopted  under  the  direction 
of  the  Government  and  maintained  by 
the  whole  teaching  body  of  the  province, 
and  aided  by  the  state. 

7.  That  the  practice  of  asking  teachers, 
when  applying  for  positions,  to  state  sal- 
ary expected,  is  much  to  be  regretted, 
and  that  we  strongly  protest  against  it, 
and  that  all  departments  be  requested  to 
co-operate  in  discouraging  in  every  way 
possible  this  very  objectionable  practice  ; 
and  that  the  following  be  a  committee  to 
deal  with  the  question  on  our  behalf: 
Messrs.  L.  E.  Embree,  W.  Scott,  and  C. 
G.  Eraser. 

8.  That  by  way  of  encouraging  profes- 
sional study  by  those  teachers  who  have 
obtained  first-class  professional  certi- 
ficates, the  Education  Department  be  re- 
quested to  arrange  with  the  authorities 
of  Toronto  University  for  such  teachers 
to  take  the  examinations  for  B.  Paed., 
the  candidates  being  credited  with  two 
or  more  subjects  upon  which  they  write 
and  pass,  until  the  subiects  of  the  whole 
examination  be  completed ;  and  that  a 
distinction  be  made  between  such  grad- 
uates and  those  who  have  obtained  the 
degree  of  B.  Paed. 

9.  That  the  Education  Department  be 
requested  to  permit  a  candidate  for  sen- 
ior  leaving,    who    holds    a    second-class 


certificate,  and  is  not  in  attendance  at 
the  high  school,  but  is  engaged  in  teach- 
ing, the  option  of  writing  on  two  or  more 
subjects  in  one  year. 

Permanency  in  the  Teaching  Profession 

Mr.  A.  McMillan,  Principal  of  the 
Givens  Street  School,  Toronto,  took  an 
active  part  in  the  recent  discussions  at 
the  Ontario  Educational  Association.  In 
the  course  of  his  address  on  the  subject 
of  "The  Permanency  in  the  Teaching 
Profession,"  he  pointed  out  that  between 
1867  and  1903  the  percentage  of  male 
teachers  had  dropped  from  58  per  cent, 
to  24  per  cent.,  the  reason  being  that 
the  average  male  teacher's  salary  was 
greater  twenty  years  ago  than  it  is  to- 
day. Mr.  McAlillan  deplored  the  fact 
that  men  were  shunning  teaching  as  a 
forbidding  outlook,  and  that  the  greater 
number  who  began  the  work  of  teach- 
ing withdrew  just  as  soon  as  it  was  pos- 
sible to  enter  upon  some  other  occupa- 
tion or  profession.  In  a  profession  in 
which  experience  counts  for  so  much 
this  early  abandonment  is  especially  hurt- 
ful to  the  schools  of  the  country. 

As  a  remedy  for  this  disastrous  .state 
of  affairs,  and  to  encourage  teachers  to 
adopt  the  profession  as  their  life-work, 
Mr.  McMillan  advised  that  a  minimum 
salary  should  be  fixed  for  all  schools, 
and  that  something  should  be  done  to 
equalise  the  school  rates  in  rural  schools 
where  the  disproportion  in  the  size  of 
the  school  sections  is  so  great.  The  Gov- 
ernment also  should  be  called  upon  to 
increase  its  grant  to  public  schools,  and 
change  the  basis  of  distribution  so  as  to 
include  the  character  of  the  work  done 
and  the  equipment  of  the  schools. 

Mr.  McMillan  still  further  supported 
his  statements  by  introducing  a  series 
of  resolutions  in  the  Public  School  De- 
partment, a  number  of  which  are  emi- 
nently practical  and  all  of  which  are 
worthy  of  serious   consideration. 

That  an  educational  campaign  be  or- 
ganised, conducted  by  the  teaching  fra- 
ternity, setting  forth  the  desirability  of 
more  complete  preparation  and  greater 
permanency  for  the  teachers'  work,  of 
better  pay  for  all  teachers  and  of  having 
and  retaining  in  the  schools  a  greater 
proportion  of  male  teachers. 
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With  a  view  to  securiiiii^  the  conditions 
stated  in  the  foregoing  resolution,  legisla- 
tion should  be  asked  to  fix  the  completion 
of  the  present  high  school  course  as  the 
minimum  non-professional  standard  for 
admission  to  professional  training  and  to 
extend  the  time  for  professional  training 
to  two  years. 

That  teachers  now  engaged  in  the 
work  be  permitted  the  privilege  of  tak- 
ing the  senior  leaving  examination  in 
groups  of  two  or  more  subjects  till  com- 
pleted. 

That  no  teacher  be  qualified  to  take 
charge  of  a  school  before  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years. 

That  the  Legislature  apportion  annual- 
ly a  larger  sum  than  is  now  granted  to 
the  public  school,  and  that  the  basis  for 
distribution  include,  among  other  things. 
the  equipment  of  the  school  and  the 
character  of  the  work  done. 

That  a  minimum  salary  be  fixed  for  all 
schools,  and  that  in  rural  schools  a  scale 
of  increase  be  arranged  which  shall  be 
in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  rateable 
property  in  each  section. 

The  Training  of  Teachers 

Mr.  Sidney  Silcox,  D.  Paed.,  Inspector 
of  Schools,  St.  Thomas,  at  a  joint  meeting 
of  the  Public  School,  Training  and  In- 
spectors' Departments  of  the  Ontario 
Educational  Association,  read  a  very 
able  and  interesting  paper  on  "The  Train- 
ing of  a  Teacher  Compared  with 
Others."  As  Dr.  Silcox  has  had  long 
experience  both  as  inspector  of  schools 
and  as  principal  of  a  large  and  vigorous 
model  school,  his  conclusions  are  inter- 
esting. He  contended  that  the  position 
of  the  teacher  was  next  in  importance 
to  that  of  the  family,  and  that  the  min- 
ister, the  doctor,  or  the  lawyer,  had  less 
influence.  This  being  the  case,  the  train- 
ing of  the  teacher  should  be  more  care- 
fully looked  after  and  should  last  longer 
than  that  of  the  minister,  the  doctor  or 
the  lawyer.  And  yet  while  the  training 
of  a  doctor  requires  five  years,  of  a  min- 
ister five  to  seven  years,  of  a  lawyer  five 
years,  the  utmost  required  of  a  teacher 
is  three  years.  From  these  facts  it  is 
evident  that  the  training  of  the  teacher 
for  first,  second  or  third  class  certificates 
is  very  inadequate.     Certificates  required 


for  any  of  these  grades  may  be  obtained 
in  much  less  time  than  three  years.  For 
a  third  class  certificate  only  fifteen  weeks 
special  training  is  required.  Dr.  Silcox 
supported  his  statements  by  many  cogent 
arguments  well  worthy  of  attenti{)n  when 
the  time  comes,  as  it  undoubtedly  will 
very  shortly,  to  consider  the  lengthening 
of  the  model  scIkjoI  term. 

The  Toronto  Newspapers  and  the  Ontario 
tducational  Association 

i'robably  owing  to  many  counter  at- 
tractions— the  visit  of  the  Governor-Gen- 
eral, the  Horse  Show,  Parsifal  and 
Paderewski,  to  mention  only  these — the 
proceedings  of  the  Ontario  Edu- 
cational Association  were  not  on  the 
whole  as  well  reported  in  the  Toronto 
daily  papers  as  they  have  been  in  recent 
years.  Perhaps  this  condition  of  afifairs 
is  unavoidable,  as  matters  stand  at  pre- 
sent. Until  an  energetic  and  capable 
press  bureau  is  established  in  connection 
with  the  association,  the  reports  will  con- 
tinue to  be  inade(|uate  and  misleading. 
In  some  instances  during  the  recent  meet- 
ing important  papers  and  discussions 
were  almost  entirely  neglected,  while  in 
others,  comparatively  unimportant  mat- 
ter received  lengthy  attention.  We  are, 
however,  indebted  to  the  Toronto  papers 
for  the  synopsis  of  papers  v.hich  appear 
in  another  part  of  this  issue.  The  or- 
ganisation of  a  press  bureau  should  en- 
gage the  attention  of  the  executive  of 
the  association  at  an  early  date. 

County  Educational  Associations 

The  Toronto  News  of  recent  date  has 
the  following  reference  to  the  attempt  of 
Inspectors  Knight  and  Stevens  of  \'ic- 
toria  County  to  organise  within  their 
inspectorial  division  an  association 
wherein  both  trustees  and  teachers  will 
meet  on  common  ground  and  discuss 
matters  of  comiuon  interest : 

"A  movement  which  may  have  an  im- 
portant influence  on  education,  especially 
in  rural  districts,  will  be  discussed  at  a 
meeting  to  be  held  in  Lindsay  next 
month.  Meetings  of  school  trustees 
form  a  part  of  the  programme  of  the 
Ontario  Educational  Association,  but 
difficulty  is  found  in  inducing  trustees 
of  rural  sections  to  attend  these  gather- 


ings.  It  is  felt  that  those  who  do  not 
care  to  come  to  Toronto  might  be  more 
disposed  to  take  part  in  meetings  held 
in  their  own  county,  which  would  be  not 
only  more  convenient,  but  would  possess 
a  greater  local  interest.  A  meeting  of 
all  the  teachers  and  trustees  of  a  county 
could  hardly  fail  to  be  interesting  and 
profitable. 

"With  this  view  gentlemen  interested 
in  education  in  Victoria  are  endeavour- 
ing to  form  a  county  association  of  teach- 
ers and  trustees,  and  a  convention  will 
be  held  at  Lindsay  on  May  21st  and 
May  22nd.  Besides  the  discussion  of 
the  question  of  forming  a  permanent 
association  there  will  be  an  interesting 
programme,  with  addresses  on  the  new 
school  regulations,  text-books,  heating 
and  ventilation  of  schools,  and  other 
matters  of  general  interest.  One  of  the 
most  useful  objects  to  be  served  by  such 
meetings  is  the  promotion  of  sympathy 
and  good  understanding  between  teach- 
ers and  trustees.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  movement  will  be  successful  and 
that  the  example  set  by  Victoria  may 
be   followed  throughout  the   Province." 

The  Reflectoscope 

Several  times  during  the  last  few 
months  our  attention  has  been  directed 
to  the  efficient  assistance  of  a  new  in- 
strument called  the  Reflectoscope,  which 
is  being  used  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Evans,  Prin- 
cipal of  the  King  Edward  School,  To- 
ronto. The  uses  to  which  the  reflecto- 
scope can  be  put  are  numberless,  and  its 
place  in  the  class  room  might  easily  be 
a  very  important  one. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Evans  for  the 
following  particulars : 


The  construction  of  the  reflectoscope 
is  similar  to  that  of  a  magic  lantern,  ex- 
cept that  the  condensed  light  falls  on  an 
opaque  picture  and  is  reflected  from  it 
to  the  screen  rather  than  passes  through 
the  glass  slide,  as  in  the  case  of  the  lan- 
tern. By  its  means  either  black  and 
white  or  coloured  pictures,  or  the  real 
object  itself  may  be  projected  on  a  screen 
in  its  true  colours  and  in  greatly  en- 
larged form. 

The  possibilities  of  such  an  instrument 
will  immediately  suggest  themselves  to 
the  teacher.  For  some  years  the  magic 
lantern  has  been  used  in  advanced 
schools  with  excellent  results.  The  re- 
flectoscope will  recommend  itself  rather 
than  the  magic  lantern  on  account  of  its 
simplicity  of  construction,  its  absence 
of  slides  and  the  numerous  sources  from 
which  its  materials  may  be  procured. 
Newspapers,  magazines,  advertising 
cards,  railway  guides,  etc.,  form  a  cheap 
and  convenient  source  of  supply  for  pic- 
tures. Clippings  from  these,  when 
mounted  on  cards  of  suitable  size  can 
be  readily  inserted  in  the  picture  holder 
and  even  illustrations  in  books  can  be 
utilised  without  injury  to  the  binding, 
etc.  By  means  of  electricity  a  light  of 
very  high  power  is  produced,  which, 
when  passed  through  a  condenser,  and 
allowed  to  strike  the  picture  at  a  care- 
fully gauged  angle,  is  clearly  reflected 
on  the  screen  some  20  feet  distant. 

In  the  King  Edward  School  the  re- 
flectoscope has  been  found  invaluable  in 
the  teaching  of  nature  study,  history, 
geography  and  literature.  The  appar- 
atus cost  about  $170,  which  amount  re- 
presents chiefly  the  proceeds  of  a  bazaar 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Art 
League. 
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President   Burwash  on   "The  Status  of  the 
Teacher." 

The  social  status  of  the  school  teacher 
is  not  in  harmony  with  his  importance 
to  society.  He  is  relatively  poorer  now 
than  sixty  years  ago.  In  1845  primary 
education  in  Canada  was  in  a  deplorable 
condition,  and  public  opinion  was  low 
on  the  subject.  The  average  salary  then 
was  £29,  sometimes  supplemented  by  a 
peripatetic  board.  In  those  days  farm 
labourers  earned  £30  a  year,  and  after 
the  lapse  of  sixty  years  the  relative  posi- 
tions of  farm  labourers  and  teachers 
were  not  much  altered,  for  the  average 
pay  of  a  teacher  in  Ontario  last  ^•ear  was 
$344  and  of  a  hired  man  $2M.' 

The  effect  of  the  unsatisfactory  state 
of  the  teaching  profession  is  that  the 
most  of  the  talent  that  belonged  to  it 
was  soon  lost.  No  other  profession  is 
so  soon  depleted  of  its  best  men.  From 
1850  to  1860  it  was  estimated  there  were 
on  an  average  of  4,000  young  men  teach- 
ers under  thirty  at  work  each  year.  At 
that  time  there  were  357  Methodist 
preachers  in  Ontario.  To-day  there  are 
nearly  200  of  those  same  ministers  on  the 
roll  of  the  Methodist  Church,  but  it  is 
doubtful  if  there  are  that  many  teachers 
in  the  profession  out  of  the  4,000.  The 
average  length  of  service  in  the  teaching 
profession  is  seven  years,  but  it  is  five 
times  that  period  in  the  ministry.  Less 
than  one-fourth  of  those  now  in  the  pro- 
fession are  men,  and  of  that  number  only 
one-fifth  took  the  normal  training  re- 
quired to  be  professionals. 

Improvement  must  come  by  way  of 
raising  the  status  of  the  teacher.  A 
campaign  should  be  waged  against  the 
penurious  spirit  and  indifference  towards 
education.  If  the  teacher  has  his  pro- 
per social  rank  it  will  be  with  the  Counts- 
Judge,  the  Sheriff  and  the  clergy.  The 
model  teacher,  a  young,  alert,  high- 
minded  Christian  gentleman,  should  com- 
mand a  salary  of  not  less  than  $L000  to 
$1,500  a  year.  But  such  men  can  not 
be  held  at  the  present  standard  of  remu- 


neration. At  present  there  are  good 
methods  and  equipment,  but  better  and 
more  men  are  needed. 

The  inrtuence  of  women  teachers  must 
not  be  underestimated.  The  education 
of  boys  is  their  work.  Hut  boys  over 
ten  should  be  under  strong  men.  By 
raising  the  status  of  the  teacher  socially, 
intellectually  and  economically  a  per- 
manence will  be  given  to  the  profession, 
and  it  will  cease  to  be  the  stej^ping-stone 
as  now  to  other  professions. 

Professor  R.  G.  Moulton  on  "The  Character 
of  Lady  Macbeth." 

Professor  Moulton's  was  in  the  nature 
of  an  upheaval  of  traditional  opinion  re- 
garding the  motives  and  morality  of  this 
dominant  figure  in  the  great  tragedy  of 
ambition,  Macbeth.  The  popular  preju- 
dice that  Lady  Macbeth  was  the  motive 
power  in  the  murder  of  Duncan  and  the 
arch-fiend  of  moral  perversion  is  amply 
contradicted  by  the  text.  Macbeth  it 
was  who  acted  entirely  by  his  own  vo- 
lition, and  was  led  to  murder  neither  by 
his  wife  nor  the  witches. 

People  brought  to  the  study  of 
Shakespeare  the  inadequate  psychology 
of  the  nursery — a  sharp  division  between 
the  good  and  the  naughty  instead  of  tlie 
realisation  that  these  qualities  were  them- 
selves as  complex  as  any  text-book  on 
the  subject. 

In  this  play  Macbeth  represents  the 
life  without ;  all  that  relates  to  mere  do- 
ing and  preparedness  for  emergency  was 
his.  Lady  Alacbeth  betokens  the  inner  life 
— that  self-analysis  and  control.  Cham- 
pions of  ]Macbeth  have  based  their  con- 
victions upon  his  fine  moral  spoutings. 
The  fact  was  that  Macbeth's  morality 
was  not  a  blank,  but  rank  ordinariness, 
whose  possessor  would  deliver  himself 
of  them  the  more  strongly  because  he 
had  never  thought  of  them.  Goodness 
failed  to  possess  a  fibre  of  his  nature. 

Lady  Macbeth,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
at  home  in  mental  problems.  She  had 
won  the  great  prize  of  the  inner  life  ;  her 
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will  was  unquestioned  king.  When  once 
committed  to  a  scheme  of  evil  she  had 
the  will  to  hold  down  her  good  impulses 
and  strangle  her  womanly  instincts. 
Throughout  the  play  civil  war  was 
waged  between  her  will  and  her  delicate 
feminine  nature.  She  was  united  in 
marriage  to  a  man  of  opposite  tempera- 
ment to  her  own.  That  it  was  a  happy 
marriage  was  one  of  the  beauties  of  the 
play.  It  was  no  six-foot  virago  whom 
Macbeth  called  ''My  dearest  chuck !" 

The  Rev.  Canon  Cody  on  "The  Ideal  Teacher." 

Education  should  have  much  of  the 
practical  elements  of  the  Squeer's  sys- 
tem, conjoined  with  a  fostering  of  ideals. 
Teachers  should  stand  up  for  the  "fads 
and  frills."  The  three  R's  alone  could 
never  create  a  moral  atmosphere. 

If  teachers  did  not  have  an  overwean- 
ing  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  work 
to  which  they  are  called  they  would 
never  have  accomplished  the  work  they 
have  under  existing  conditions.  They 
have,  in  fact,  risen  superior  to  their  en- 
vironment. It  is  comparatively  easy  to 
be  good  on  $5,000  a  year,  but  hard  to 
be  good  on  $260,  or  even  a  little  more 
per  year. 

There  are  three  things  calculated  to 
make  the  teacher  more  efficient  and  ener- 
getic, none  of  which  are  receiving  due 
recognition  at  present — security  of  ten- 
ure, a  fairer  salary,  and  a  pension,  a 
certainty  of  provision  for  old  age. 

It  is  not  a  difficult  task  to  state  the 
characteristics  of  the  ideal  teacher,  as 
teachers  know  what  they  have  failed  to 
realise.  First  in  the  catalogue  of  requis- 
ites comes  one  who  can  command  the 
admiration  and  respect  of  pupils,  The 
basis  of  admiration  from  pupil  to  teacher 
is  scholarship  rather  than  love.  A 
teacher  once  detected  napping,  a  general 
scepticism  is  induced  among  his  or  her 
pupils.  The  power  to  communicate  what 
he  knows,  the  gift  of  lucid  impartation, 
is  vital.  A  too-elementary  teacher  is 
often  a  subject  of  laughter.  A  diet  of  in- 
tellectual milk  and  water  is  distressing 
to  an  exploring  mind.  A  successful 
teacher's  power  also  lies  in  the  possession 
of  the  indefinable  quality  of  authority, 
generated  in  a  strong  force  of  will  with- 
out which  no  one  has  the  right  or  power 


to  teach.  There  follows  the  power  to 
stimulate  the  mind.  After  all,  the  great- 
est things  in  life  are  the  platitudes. 
There  is  a  danger  in  a  teacher  being  too 
"new."  His  central  interest  should  be 
to  call  out  the  whole  activities  of  his 
pupil's  mind.  The  quality  of  enthusiasm 
is  what  makes  life  tell.  There  are 
teachers  who  truly  cause  the  grasshop- 
per to  be  a  burden  and  desire  to  fail. 

It  is  the  teacher  who  is  enamoured  of 
his  work,  who  is  hourly  convinced  that 
he  can  do  twice  what  he  is  doing,  and 
that  half  of  his  possible  effort  is  not 
honest  effort,  and  who  fulfills  the  truism 
that  teaching  is  the  conveyance  of  truth 
through  personality,  who  is  thoroughly 
justified  in  expecting  results.  All  great 
teachers  have  been  hard  workers.  The 
great  watchword  of  the  day  is  the  lesson 
to  be  learned  from  the  dignity  of  work 
and  thoroughness. 

Professor  Moulton  on   "The   Literary   Study 
of  the  Bible." 

What  is  most  wanted  in  Bible  study 
to-day  is  imagination.  We  may  have 
plenty  of  piety  and  scholarship,  but  it 
is  this  projective  quality  we  have  lacked 
and  which  imparts  new  life  when  our 
Bible  is  read  in  its  exact  literary  form. 
There  is  a  tendency  to  take  objection 
to  this  view  as  dealing  with  technicali- 
ties. Without  the  technicalities  of  gram- 
mar how  woeful  would  be  our  transla- 
tions of  the  Book,  and  how  many  errors 
in  theoloev  would  follow.  So,  to  read 
any  portion  of  the  Bible  without  regard 
to  its  literary  form,  is  to  lay  our- 
selves open  to  mistakes  of  interpreta- 
tion. Let  this  be  our  Magna  Charta — a 
clear  grasp  of  outer  technicalities  of 
literary  form  is  essential  to  getting  at 
the  matter  and  spirit.  The  plain, 
straightforward  Christian,  for  example, 
who  sits  down  to  read  in  a  devotional 
spirit  and  who  tries  to  treat  the  words 
before  him  as  God's  message,  is  not  al- 
ways as  safe  as  he  thinks.  Suppose  he 
is  reading  Job,  and  has  neglected  to  note 
that  it  is  Bildad  the  Shuhite  who  speaks 
and  whom  God  says  has  not  spoken  a 
thing  that  is  right,  the  reader  mistakes 
for  God's  message  the  very  words  God 
has  expressly  repudiated.  The  great 
historical   student   comes  across  a  pass- 
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age  in  Micah  vi.,  which  records  a  mar- 
vellous change  from  woe  to  joy.  lie 
determines  that  the  (hffcring  verses  must 
have  been  penned  in  iHfferent  ages,  that 
a  century  yawns  between.  In  reality  it 
is  only  a  change  of  speakers.  The  dra- 
matis personae  of  the  chapter  are  a  city 
and  a  man  of  wisdom,  on  whose  behalf 
God  is  interposing.  There  is  no  flaw- 
in  the  text. 

Not  the  original  authors  but  the  com- 
mentators are  responsible  for  the  pre- 
sent unsuggestive  and  mechanical  divis- 
ion of  the  Bible  into  verses  and  chapters, 
which  was  purely  a  form  for  the  com- 
mentators' convenience.  The  unit  should 
no  longer  be  a  verse,  but  an  entire  book. 
By  a  literary  consideration  the  conclu- 
sion is  not  so  much  how  the  Bible  will 
gain,  but  how  much  literary  study  will 
gain  by  the  Bible.  There  is  a  callous 
feeling  towards  the  Bible  amongst 
higher  educators.  Our  literary  tastes 
are  descended  not  from  Anglo-Saxon  or 
early  English,  but  from  the  classics,  the 
flower  of  the  Aryan  tongue,  and  the 
sacred  literature,  the  flower  of  the  Se- 
mitic language. 

Mr.  John  H.  Laughton,  Chairman  of  the  Park- 
hill  Board  of  Education,  on  ''Trustee 
and  Teacher." 

In  opening  his  address  Mr.  Laughton 
said  that  after  reading  the  different 
papers  of  last  year  he  could  come  to  no 
other  conclusion  than  that  the  trustees 
had  not  a  proper  conception  of  their 
dut\' ;  that  the  moral  tone  of  the  school 
was  not  up  to  the  ideal ;  that  civics  and 
citizenship  were  not  regarded  as  part  of 
the  education  of  the  youth ;  that  the  sal- 
aries of  teachers  were  not  commensu- 
rate with  their  requirements ;  that  the 
curricula  were  overloaded,  and  that  the 
text-books  were  duplicated.  If  the  situa- 
tion were  properly  realised  it  would  be 
admitted  that  the  keystone,  the  centre- 
piece of  our  whole  educational  system, 
was  not  in  place,  that  the  whole  struc- 
ture was  weak  and  could  only  be  made 
perfect  by  the  trustees  of  the  Province 
taking  their  place  and  assuming  their 
responsibilities  to  the  people. 

What  are  the  responsibilities  of  trus- 
tees? Some  told  them  that  thc\'  held 
a  greater  position  in  the  community  than 


the  Aldermen  and  Councillors,  and  that 
they  had  the  control  of  vaster  sums  of 
money.  That  was  no  doubt  true,  but 
why  had  they  the  control  of  monies  and 
the  power  to  make  municipahties  pro- 
vitle  them?  It  was  because  they  held 
in  trust  the  future  to  a  large  extent  of 
the  future  men  and  women.  The  curri- 
culum had  always  been  adjusted  with- 
out in  any  way  consulting  the  trustees, 
and  its  composition  de])cnded  on  the  jjull 
which  each  of  the  faddists  and  specialists 
had  with  the  powers  that  be.  It  was  not 
drafted  so  much  for  the  welfare  of  the 
community  as  in  the  interests  of  certain 
publishing  houses,  and  of  other  individ- 
uals who  cared  only  for  their  own  ad- 
vancement, financial  or  otherwise. 

"We  have  also  been  told  in  the  past 
that  we  as  trustees  are  supposed  to  di- 
rect, suggest  and  supervise  the  great 
work  of  education,  but,  of  course,  sub- 
ject to  the  higher  legislative  authority." 
That  theory  is  wrong,  and  legislation 
should  be  passed  in  accord  with  the 
views  of  the  trustees.  They  are  direct- 
ly responsible  to  the  people  to  direct  and 
suggest  improvements  as  well  as  to  su- 
pervise the  education  of  the  children, 
and  the  high  legislative  authority  must 
obey  the  voice  of  the  people  or  step 
down  and  out.  It  is  time  for  them  to 
awake  to  a  sense  of  their  responsibilities, 
lift  the  schools  to  a  level  where  they 
would  be  beyond  the  power  of  men  who 
for  the  gratification  of  their  own  ends 
loaded  the  curriculum  up  with  fads. 

Trustees  and  teachers  should  meet 
monthly,  and  see  that  no  changes  in  the 
educational  system  or  text-books  should 
be  made  without  first  being  dealt  with 
and  unanimously  adopted  by  them.  They 
should  rise  to  the  dignity  and  responsi- 
bilities of  their  sacred  trust,  and  in  so 
doing  they  would  confer  not  only  honour 
on  themselves  but  blessings  on  the  peo- 
ple of  Ontario. 

Dr.  W.  F.  Bryans  on  "The  Medical 
Inspection  of  hchools." 
The  Provincial  Board  of  Health 
adopted  the  following  regulations  on 
Feb.  13,  1903:  ''Wherever  a  case  of 
diphtheria  has  occurred  in  a  child  at- 
tending any  school  the  Medical  Health 
Officer  shall  personally,  or  through  an- 
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other  physician,  cause  a  daily  examina- 
tion to  be  made  of  all  the  children  of  the 
schoolroom  for  at  least  a  week  from  the 
date  of  the  occurrence  of  the  last  case 
amongst  such  children."  Teachers  had 
been  very  successful  in  excluding  cases  of 
contagious  disease,  and  Canadian  cities, 
being  small  compared  with  the  larger 
cities  of  the  United  States  and  Europe, 
medical  inspection  is  not  necessary  to 
the  same  extent  as  in  those  cities. 

No  doubt  that,  so  far  as  Toronto  is 
concerned,  the  public  baths  s-hortly  to 
be  established  will  aid  in  securing  that 
end.  The  larger  playgrounds  will  also 
be  a  factor  in  promoting  better  health 
among  the  children.  There  are  un- 
doubtedly a  number  of  cases  in  which 
defects  of  sight  or  hearing  are  overlook- 
ed for  a  time  at  least.  In  many  cases, 
also,  the  teeth  of  the  children  require 
attention,  but  the  cost  of  the  services  of 
eye  and  ear  specialists  and  of  dentistry, 
is  a  barrier  not  easily  overcome.  Much 
can  yet  be  done  to  make  the  heating  and 
ventilation  of  the  schools  more  perfect. 

For  the  present,  and  for  some  years 
to  come,  the  medical  inspection  of 
schools  may  well  be  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  Medical  Health  officers. 

In  the  case  of  country  schools  fre- 
quent medical  inspection  is  not  required, 
except  in  exceptional  instances.  The 
appointment  of  County  Medical  Health 
Officers,  who  have  had  special  training 
for  public  health  work,  may  solve  the 
question  of  medical  inspection  of  coun- 
try schools. 

Mr.  L.    E.    Embree,   Principal  Jameson   Ave. 
Collegiate     Institute,    on    "The    Co- 
relation  of  College  and  High 
School  Work." 

The  colleges  and  high  schools  are 
mutually  dependent  upon  each  other,  the 
colleges  upon  the  high  schools  for  well- 
prepared  matriculants,  and  the  high 
schools  upon  the  colleges  for  well-equip- 
ped teachers.  The  colleges  are  largely 
responsible  both  for  the  weakness  of 
matriculants  and  for  the  imperfect  scho- 
larship of  many  high  school  teachers,  be- 
cause they  set  the  standard  for  both 
matriculation  and  graduation.  In  both 
cases  the  most  res'rettable  feature  is  the 


imperfect  knowledge  and  command  that 
both  matriculants  and  graduates  pos- 
sessed of  their  own  language.  As  a  rem- 
edy for  this  there  should  be  more  thor- 
ough tests  in  practical  English  at  matric- 
ulation, and  less  specialisation  in  col- 
leges. The  tendency  is  now  to  crowd 
students  who  have  no  general  culture 
in  the  special  courses,  so  that  they  grad- 
uate with  little  or  no  general  knowledge 
beyond  what  they  had  at  matriculation. 
In  many  of  the  honour  courses  at  the 
University  of  Toronto  scarcely  any  Eng- 
lish, and  in  some,  no  English  at  all,  is 
required  of  students  after  matriculation. 
The  colleges  should  encourage  students 
to  complete  the  high  school  courses  by 
allowing  those  who  do  so  to  specialise 
one  year  earlier  than  those  who  entered 
as  pass  matriculants.  The  elementary 
work  would  then  be  completed  in  the 
high  schools,  where  the  conditions  are 
best  adapted  for  it.  With  regard  to  the 
general  proficiency  scholarships  an  ar- 
rangement should  be  made  whereby  the 
examinations  in  mathematics  and  science 
may  be  taken  in  one  year,  and  the  ex- 
aminations in  the  languages  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  the  candidates  to  receive 
credit  for  the  examinations  of  both  years 
in  the  awarding  of  proficiency  scholar- 
ships. That  arrangement  would  be  in 
the  interest  both  of  the  health  and  of  the 
scholarship  of  candidates,  who  would  en- 
ter college  better  equipped,  both  ment- 
ally and  physically,  than  is  possible  un- 
der present  conditions.  By  a  better  co- 
relation  of  the  work  of  colleges  and  high 
schools  the  colleges  would  secure  a  bet- 
ter prepared  body  of  matriculants,  and 
the  high  schools  a  class  of  teachers  who 
would  not  only  know  one  thing  well, 
but  who  would  have  also  some  knowl- 
edge of  many  things. 

Mr.  John  A.  Leitch,  of  Brantford,  on 
"The  Public   Schools." 

There  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  the 
public  schools  have  not  kept  pace  with 
the  constantly  increasing  material  pro- 
sperity of  the  country.  On  the  principle 
of  doing  the  greatest  good  for  the  great- 
est number,  the  public  school  should  be 
brought  up  to  the  highest  possible  state 
of   efficiency,   and    everv    school    section 
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should  be  so  equipped  that  all  the  chil- 
dren be  afforded  an  opportunity  for  a 
good  liberal  education  without  going 
to  the  high  school.  In  travelling  on  the 
trains  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  have 
on  board  boys  and  girls  by  the  dozen 
who  are  making  their  trips  to  or  from 
some  high  school,  owing  to  the  lack  of 
proper  facilities  afforded  by  their  own 
home  school,  and  that,  too,  after  having 
passed  only  the  petty  requisites  of  a 
stereotyped  entrance  examination.  This 
is  a  serious  reflection  on  the  efficiency 
of  the  average  public  school,  and  a  de- 
fect which  can,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
be  remedied. 

In  the  public  estimation  teachers  and 
professors  in  the  advanced  schools  ap- 
pear to  stand  higher  in  importance.  No- 
body questions  the  dignity  of  a  univer- 
sity Don,  or  his  place  in  society,  and 
generally  his  salary  is  pretty  good,  and 
his  tenure  of  office  even  more  permanent 
than  is  desirable.'  A  more  general  ap- 
preciation can  come  only  as  an  outcome 
of  unselfish  devotion  to  the  work  to  be 
performed.  It  is  not  the  man  who  is 
constantly  looking  for  public  approval 
who  accomplishes  the  most.  He  w^ho 
fearlessly,  and  regardless  of  public  fa- 
vour, aims  at  discharging  all  the  duties 
pertaining  to  his  calling  in  such  a  way 
as  to  accomplish  the  greatest  possible 
good  will  unconsciously  earn  the  per- 
manent gratitude  of  all  who  come  with- 
in the  sphere  of  his  influence.  Suavity 
is  all  very  well  in  its  place,  but  it  can  be 
overdone. 

There  are  various  types  of  inspectors 
and  many  of  them  fall  far  short  of  the 
ideal.  No  doubt,  all  have  an  ideal, 
and  doubtless  all  are  aiming  at 
some  particular  point  of  perfection. 
Calm  in  manner,  punctual  and  ener- 
getic, progressive  without  being  over 
hasty  in  making  changes,  learned  but 
no  pedant,  tactful  and  sympathetic, 
liberal  and  generous  in  thought 
and  act.  the"  ideal  inspector  car- 
ries with  him  sweetness  and  light, 
and  in  moulding  the  teacher  can  exer- 
cise a  power  for  the  uplifting  of  hu- 
manity second  to  that  of  no  other  ser- 
vant of  the  Ruler  of  the  ITniverse. 


Dr.     Helen    MacMurchy,    of   Toronto,   on 

"  Recent  Progress  in  the  School  of 

Hygiene  " 

Ur.  Helen  MacMurchy  spoke  on  "Re- 
cent Progress  in  the  School  of  Hygiene." 

Dr.  MacMurchy  referred  to  the  won- 
derful growth  of  the  study  of  hygiene 
on  the  continent;  how  it  is  realised  that 
no  child  should  be  allowed  to  study  with- 
out being  fed,  and  how  the  most  ex- 
treme educationists  are  agreed  that 
learning  is  a  fallacy  and  a  menace  when 
obtained  at  the  expense  of  health.  The 
capacity  for  knowledge  bears  close  re- 
lation to  the  child's  home  comforts.  In 
Rugby,  with  a  gradual  decrease  of  pover- 
ty among  the  parents  of  the  pupils,  the 
average  boy  weighed  last  year  six 
pounds  more,  and  stood  two  and  a  half 
inches  higher  than  the  boy  of  1879.  It  is 
not  a  question  of  adding  another  sub- 
ject to  the  curriculum,  but  a  matter 
for  the  teacher's  personal  effort.  The 
teacher  should  know  the  height  and 
weight  of  the  average  child,  and  which 
of  the  pupils  lack  normal  sight  and 
hearing,  and  should  even  examine  their 
teeth.  It  is  time  to  lose  some  of  our 
complaisant  optimism,  and  acquire  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  a  child's  physical 
condition  before  it   is  mentally  treated. 

Inspector  Standing  on  "The  Inspector 
and    Teacher." 

The  school  is  what  the  teacher  makes 
it,  and,  therefore,  if  the  inspector  would 
have  a  part  in  forming  its  character  he 
must  do  so  chiefly  by  bringing  his  influ- 
ence to  bear  on  the  teacher.  He  must 
not,  however,  deal  with  teachers  as  if 
they  were  still  under  tutelage,  or  so  as 
to  lead  them  to  dependence  on  him  for 
initiative,  or  to  a  truckling  subserviency. 
The  High  School  must  bear  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  teacher's  general  edu- 
cation and  culture,  and  the  Model  and 
Normal  Schools  for  his  professional 
training.  The  inspector  must  recognise 
teachers  as  mature  men  and  women, 
capable  of  directing  their  own  efforts. 
He  should  also  endeavour  to  interest  his 
teachers  in  self-improvement  by  definite 
methods  of  encouraging  the  reading  of 
professional     and     standard     literature. 
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Finally  he  should  stimulate  them  to  do 
their  best  by  demanding  a  high  stan- 
dard of  good  results  in  the  pupil's  work, 
and  by  testing  regularly  to  see  that  teach- 
ers are  living  up  to  that  demand. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Ellis,  Principal  Kingston  Collegiate 
Institute,  on  "Manual  Training." 

The  term  should  include  much  more 
than  the  limited  number  of  woodwork- 
ing exercises  commonly  placed  under 
this  head.  It  should  cover  all  school 
work  which  deals  in  a  systematic  way 
with  the  manipulation  of  concrete  mater- 
ials for  educational  ends.  Of  the  argu- 
ments advanced  by  those  who  advocate 
the  introduction  of  the  system  into  the 
schools  two  seemed  to  call  for  serious 
consideration.  The  first  has  reference 
to  the  means  which  the  study  offered 
for  turning  to  educational  account  the 
activities  and  mental  aptitude  of  chil- 
dren during  their  public  school  course. 
The  other  argument  is  based  on  the 
actual  brain  development  which  came 
from  exercise  of  the  bodily  organs.  A 
course  suitable  for  public  schools  would 
include  the  cutting,  folding  and  design- 
ing of  proper  patterns,  clay  modelling, 
making  and  ornamentation  of  cardboard 
objects,  etc. 

Mr.   W.   H.    Elliott,   Vice-Principal   Toronto 

Normal  School,  on  "  Nature  Study 

for  the  Unskilled." 

Nature  study  consists  more  in  the 
spirit  than  in  the  matter.  Pupils  should 
do  the  observing  for  themselves.  Life 
adapting  itself  to  its  environment  is  the 
main  consideration.  To  see,  to  hear,  to 
understand  are  the  chief  factors  in  learn- 
ing. The  ethical  and  aesthetic  values 
of  nature  study  are  largely  overlooked 
by  many.  Its  highest  aim  is  to  cultivate 
a  sympathy  with  nature.  For  the  teach- 
er is  necessary  a  deeper  insight  into  the 
child  nature,  and  a  correct  idea  of  beau- 
ty and  adaptation.  As  to  methods,  the 
work  should  be  wholly  objective,  the 
pupils  must  supply  the  initiative,  the 
order  should  be  methodically  arranged, 
and  there  should,  furthermore,  be  a  de- 
finite aim  in  each  lesson  taught.  All 
creation  is  a  unity,  of  which  pupils 
should  be  led  to  discover  the  component 


parts  and  their  functions.  Above  all, 
vital  interest  in  the  subject  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher  is  needed  if  he  is  to  suc- 
ceed in  the  teaching  of  it. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Robertson,  of   St.  Catharines   Col- 
legiate Institute,  on  "The  New  Regu- 
lations and   the   Study  of 
Mathematics." 

The  efifect  of  the  new  regulations  in 
the  teaching  of  geometry  has  yet  to  be 
learned,  as  they  have  not  yet  come  into 
full  force.  So  far  as  the  subjects  are 
concerned,  interest  mainly  centres  on  the 
teaching  of  arithmetic.  Serious  prac- 
tical difficulties  seem  to  arise  in  en- 
deavouring to  teach  in  the  middle  school 
two  distinct  classes  in  arithmetic — a 
class  preparing  for  junior  matriculation, 
and  one  preparing  for  junior  leaving 
certificates.  In  the  first  case  the  stan- 
dard is  low ;  in  the  second  relatively 
high.  The  difficulty  is  intensified  by  the 
fact  that  as  a  rule  boys  take  the  easier 
course,  leaving  to  the  less  vigorous 
mathematical  minds  of  the  girls  the  task 
of  mastering  the  much  more  advanced 
work  required  for  junior  leaving.  An- 
other difficulty  arises  from  the  fact  that 
junior  leaving  candidates  attempt  to  do 
in  one  year  what  should  take  two.  In- 
stead of  taking  two  years  in  the  middle 
school  they  frequently  went  up  to  the 
examination  at  the  end  of  one  year.  The 
result  is  that  "cram"  becomes  the  order 
of  the  day,  and  candidates,  even  if  they 
succeed  in  passing  the  examination,  go 
out  ill-prepared  for  the  duties  of 
life.  There  is  a  disposition  on  the 
part  of  pupils  to  rush  through  the 
schools  without  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  what  they  are  taught,  and  a  marked 
unwillingness  to  take  pains  and  to  mas- 
ter difficulties.  The  questions  on  the 
examination  papers  are  too  frequently 
of  an  unpractical  character.  These 
should  relate  to  the  arithmetic  of  busi- 
ness. Were  this  the  case  the  standard 
might  remain  reasonably  high. 

Dr.    Sinclair,    Vice-Principal    Ottawa    Normal 
School,  on  "Culture  versus  Utility  " 

The  true  aim  of  education  is  char- 
acter, which  combines  culture  and  util- 
ity.     As    in    true    philosophy  there   is 
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no  divorce  between  theor\  and  practice, 
so  in  education  there  are  many  factors 
which  nnist  enter  into  harmonious  de- 
\elo])ment.  Education  should  be  a  pre- 
I)aration  for  Ufe.  It  should  enable  the 
individual  to  seize  upon  that  particular 
area  of  activity  for  which  he  is  best 
fitted,  and  make  a  success  of  the  work, 
not  only  for  himself,  but  also  for  others. 
If  such  character  building  is  to  be 
attained,  there  must  be  some  changes. 
The  teachers  of  Ontario  elementary 
schools  are  probably  inferior  to  none  as 
regards  purity  of  life  and  devotion  to 
their  work.  It  is  unfortunately  true, 
however,  that  existing  conditions  are 
such  as  to  foster  immaturity  and  lack 
of  permanence  and  strength.  In  too 
many  communities  there  is  on  the  part 
of  the  public  comparative  indifference 
to  educational  and  moral  advance.  The 
teacher  lives  in  constant  dread  of  dis- 
placement ;  receives  inadequate  remun- 
eration, and  is  practically  ostracised 
from  society.  An}'  one  who  imagines 
that  such  educational  conditions  are 
calculated  to  develop  a  high  type  of 
citizenship  for  coming  years  is  living 
in  a  fool's  paradise.  The  remedy  is  not 
far  to  seek.  It  lies  in  the  selection  of 
those  ideals  which  make  for  true  cul- 
ture, in  providing  the  right  kind  of  chil- 
dren and  school  conditions,  and  in  of- 
fering such  financial  and  social  induce- 
ments as  will  attract  to  and  retain  in  the 
teaching  profession  the  very  best  avail- 
able material. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Good  on  "Direct  Legislation." 

Democracy  is  still  in  an  experimental 
stage,  and  some  doubt  has  been  cast 
upon  its  ultimate  success,  but  the  evils 
that  follow  in  its  train  are  either  insep- 
arable from  any  form  of  society  or  are 
due  to  the  slowness  with  which  poli- 
tical institutions  adapt  themselves  to  in- 
dustrial changes.  Representative  insti- 
tutions in  America  have  degenerated  for 
various  reasons,  but  the  duties  and 
powers  have  increased.  In  early  demo- 
cratic communities  direct  legislation 
was  the  rule.  A  delegate  s}stem  was 
found  necessary,  but  it  had  been  abused, 
and  needed  to  be  safeguarded  by  con- 
stitutional  provisions    for   popular    initi- 


ative, adoption,  veto  and  recall.  The 
oi)tional  referendum  as  a  check  upon 
Legislatures  is  particularly  desirable, 
whilst  the  popular  initiative  will  re- 
move many  public  questions  from  the 
arena  of  party  strife,  and  afford  a  safety 
valve  for  popular  discontent. 

Direct  legislation  is  quite  feasible,  lie- 
cause  it  is  already  partly  in  operation  in 
America,  and  its  adoption  involves  no 
new  departures  in  politics.  It  should 
also  be  more  largely  adopted  in  Canada, 
because  it  is  the  key  to  progress,  and  will 
tend  to  purify  politics,  undermine  par- 
tisanship, and  disentangle  issues ;  be- 
cause it  would  automatically  disfranchise 
the  unfit,  and  have  a  wide  educational 
influence,  and  because  experience  fav- 
oured it. 

Miss   K.    A.    Fisher,   of   Berlin,   on   "  House- 
hold Science  in  the  Public  and 
High  Schools." 

Human  progress  has,  in  the  nineteenth 
century  and  up  to  the  present  time,  been 
greatest  along  scientific  lines.  The  great 
industrial  activity  of  the  present  day  is 
due  largely  to  the  application  of  scienti- 
fic methods.  The  household  industries 
and  arts  have  not  advanced  as  rapidly 
as  they  should,  because  women  have  not 
been  trained  in  scientific  methods.  They 
have  been  struggling  with  the  laws  they 
do  not  understand  of  chemistry  and 
physics.  As  a  part  of  the  new  draft  of 
studies  for  the  high  and  public  schools 
of  the  Province,  household  science  has 
its  own  place.  It  demands,  at  least,  a 
partial  knowledge  of  the  sciences,  chem- 
istry, physics,  physiology,  hygiene,  sani- 
tation and  bacteriology,  and  should  be 
correlated  with  the  other  studies  as  far 
as  possible,  especially  in  the  high  schools. 
The  pupils  are  instructed  in  sewing, 
cookery,  assisting  in  the  dining  room 
and  in  the  weekly  cleaning.  This  course 
makes  for  independent  and  self-reliant 
work. 

Mr.  F.  H.   Bell,  of  Windsor  Collegiate   Insti- 
tute, on  "The  Educational  Value  of 
French  and  German." 

In  vocabulary  the  French  is  superior 
in  historical  interest  and  in  its  bearing 
on  the  meaning  of  English  words;  the 
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German  is  superior  in  stiggestiveness  clearly  determined  than  the  French,  its 
and  picturesqueness.  In  grammar,  subjunctive,  its  participle,  and  its  pas- 
French,  besides  being  easier,  has  these  sive  are  more  logically  used,  and  its 
special  merits :  a  comparatively  consist-  subordination  of  some  ideas  to  others 
ent  system  of  agreement  of  modifying  is  emphasised.  It  is  in  literature  that 
words,  a  comparatively  simple  treatment  national  spirit  chiefly  manifests  itself 
of  gender  and  a  tense  system  rather  and  exerts  its  influence.  French  liter- 
more  definite  and  full  than  that  of  Ger-  ature  seems,  on  the  whole,  to  tend  to- 
man ;  German,  on  the  other  hand,  pre-  wards  brightness  and  geniality,  and 
sents  more  matter  for  thought  and  more  German  literature  towards  seriousness 
.opportunity  for  profitable  comparison  and  moral  earnestness.  It  is  this  latter 
with  English  forms.  It,  too,  has  its  spe-  influence  that  Canadian  nationality  par- 
cial  merits :  its  case  relations  are  more  ticularly  needs. 


DREAM 


Oh,  that  my  young  life  were  a  lasting  dream ! 

My  spirit  not  awakening,  till  the  beam 

Of  an  Eternity  should  bring  the  morrow ! 

Yes !  tho'  that  long  dream  were  of  hopeless  sorrow, 

'Twere  better  than  the  cold  reality 

Of  waking  life,  to  him  whose  heart  must  be, 

And  hath  been  still,  upon  the  lovely  earth, 

A  chaos  of  deep  passion,  from  his  birth. 

But  should  it  be — that  dream  eternally 

Continuing — as  dreams  have  been  to  me 

In  my  young  boyhood — should  it  thus  be  given, 

'Twere  folly  still  to  hope  for  higher  Heaven. 

For  I  have  revell'd,  when  the  sun  was  bright 

In  the  summer  sky,  in  dreams  of  living  light 

And   loveliness, — have  left  my  very  heart 

In  climes  of  mine  imagining,  a  part 

From  mine  own  home,  with  beings  that  have  been 

Of  mine  own  thought — what  more  could  I  have  seen? 

'Twas  once — and   only   once — and  the  wild  hour 

From  my  remembrance  shall  not  pass — some  power 

Or  spell  hath  bound  me — 'twas  the  chilly  wind 

Came  o'er  me  in  the  night,  and  left  behind 

Its  image  on  my  spirit — or  the  moon 

Shone  on  my  slumbers  in  her  lofty  noon 

Too  coldly — or  the  stars — howe'er  it  was 

That  dream  was  as  the  night-wind — let  it  pass. 

I  have  he  en  happy,  tho'  but  in  a  dream. 

I  have  been  happy — and  I  love  the  theme : 

Dreams !  in  their  vivid  colouring  of  life. 

Are  as  that  fleeting,  shadowy,  misty  strife 

Of  semblance  with  reality  which  brings 

To  the  delirious  eye  more  lovely  things 

Of  Paradise  and  Love — and  all  our  own ! — 

Than  young  Hope  in  his  sunniest  hour  hath  known. 

■ — Edgar  Allan  Poe. 


THE    SCHOOL  AND  THE    STATE 


By  Mr.  J.  S.  WILLISON 
Editor    of     The    Toronio    News 

An  adlress  delimit  red  before  the  Ontario  Educational  Association 


WHEN  the  late  Governor  Pingree, 
of  Michigan,  visited  the  State 
University  at  Ann  Arbor,  dur- 
ing his  term  of  office,  he  made  a  speech 
in  which  he  reviewed  the  several  stages 
of  his  own  successful  career,  from  pov- 
erty to  affluence,  from  obscurity  to  dis- 
tinction, from  the  Mayor's  chair  of  De- 
troit to  the  chief  executive  office  of  the 
State.  It  is  a  story  which  the  self-made 
American,  and  even  the  self-made  Can- 
adian, seems  always  willing  to  tell,  and 
which  serves  both  as  an  advertisement 
for  the  hero  and  an  inspiration  to  the 
citizens  of  a  democracy.  In  closing  his 
speech  Mr.  Pingree  asked,  ''What  done 
it?"  and,  answering  his  own  question, 
said,  "Education,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
education  done  it."  Alexander  Macken- 
zie once  retorted  upon  an  adversary  in 
Parliament  that  his  logic  was  as  bad  as 
his  grammar,  but  we  may  hope  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  Pingree  that  his  logic  was 
better  than  his  grammar,  and  that  his 
diction  was  not  the  finished  product  of 
the  schools  of  Michigan.  At  least  it  will 
not  be  disputed  that  the  Public  School 
greatly  determines  the  character  of  the 
citizen,  the  efficiency  of  the  country's 
institutions,  and  the  general  temper  of 
its  civilisation.  The  State  assumes  the 
duty  and  the  burden  of  elementary  edu- 
cation, not  so  much  in  the  child's  inter- 
ests as  in  its  own  interests,  and  not  so 
much  out  of  concern  for  the  welfare  of 
the  individual  as  for  its  own  moral  safety 
and  political  stability.  The  school  and 
the  press  are  the  great  educators  of  the 
people  in  a  free  country,  and  it  may  be 
that  the  people  are  more  influential  in 
determining  the  character  of  the  press 
than  is  the  press  in  determining  the  char- 
acter of  the  people.  The  press  is  affect- 
ed by  the  commercial  considerations 
from  which  the  school  is  exempt,  and 
powerful,  therefore,  as  it  may  be  in  set- 


tling the  standards  of  citizenship,  it  still 
is  subject  to  the  ideals  which  the  schools 
establish  and  which  represent  the  tone 
and  taste  of  the  masses  of  the  people. 

Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  has  said  that  the 
public  school  system  of  the  United  States 
has  turned  out  a  great  man\-  peo])le 
who  are  sufficiently  educated  to  read, 
but  not  sufficiently  educated  to  think, 
and  that  they  form  a  great  constituency 
which  supports  not  a  few  newspapers 
which  can  be  read  without  thinking. 
This  suggests  that  the  function  of  the 
school  is  to  make  a  thinking  citizen  as 
well  as  an  informed  citizen,  and  to  as- 
sociate knowledge  with  responsibilty, 
and  learning  with  patriotism.  At  least 
Dr.  Abbott's  condemnatory  sentences, 
whether  just  or  not,  emphasise  the  far- 
reaching  power  and  influence  of  the 
school  in  training  the  people  for  the  tasks 
of  self-government  and  in  intelligent 
comprehension  of  their  responsibility 
for  the  spirit  which  possesses  their  insti- 
tutions and  finds  expression  in  public 
policy.  It  is  not  suggested  that  the  teacher 
should  enter  into  the  realm  of  partisan 
controversy  or  debate  the  political  issues 
which  forever  divide  the  people  into 
hostile  armies.  If,  by  some  decree  of 
the  State,  or  some  fiat  of  Providence, 
the  youth  of  a  countr}'  could  be  debar- 
red from  adopting  political  opinions 
until  they  reach  twenty-one  years  of  age 
and  receive  the  franchise,  and  if  even 
then  they  could  undergo  examination 
before  some  non-partisan  commission, 
the  State  would  gain  enormousl}-,  and 
a  far  more  numerous  body  of  the  citi- 
zens would  apply  to  their  politics  the 
intelligent  consideration  which  the  hard 
facts  of  life  force  them  to  exercise  in 
other  pursuits  and  other  relationships. 
I  know  how  absurd  and  untenable  that 
is  as  a  practical  proposition,  just  as  I 
know  how  much  more  sane  and  robust 
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and  responsible  the  public  opinion  of 
every  free  country  would  become  if  the 
hereditary  element  in  party  relationships 
could  be  eliminated. 

We  have  a  cant  of  faction  which  for- 
bids men  to  be  loyal  to  their  own  in- 
telligence, and  a  cant  of  patriotism 
which  is  too  often  employed  to  shelter 
demagogues  and  excuse  political  ras- 
cality. We  cannot  be  too  careful  that 
neither  is  nourished  in  the  schools  of 
the  country,  and  that  they  are  closed  to 
every  form  of  class  agitation,  and  to 
every  movement  designed  to  propa- 
gate dogmatic  opinion  and  to  prosely- 
tising among  the  people.  When  all  is 
said,  the  glories  of  our  civilisation  are 
not  in  fleets  or  in  armies,  in  dominion 
over  wide  lands  or  over  leagues  of  sea, 
but  in  the  moral  safety  and  material 
comfort  of  the  masses  of  the  people. 
It  is  right  that  we  should  teach  the 
children  to  reverence  the  flag,  to  honour 
the  King  and  to  be  loyal  to  the  coun- 
try. But  we  should  reverence  the  flag, 
not ,  so  much  because  it  typifies  the 
power  of  a  great  Empire,  as  because  it 
represents  noble  traditions,  splendid 
achievements  in  statecraft,  a  government 
founded  on  justice  and  freedom,  the 
hallowed  memories  of  martyrs  and 
heroes  and  reformers,  and  all  the  glori- 
ous heritage  of  the  British  race  the 
world  over.  So  the  children  should 
know  that  we  honour  the  King,  not  as 
representing  the  principles  of  divine 
rule,  or  as  the  departing  shadow  of  des- 
potic power,  but  as  the  representative 
of  an  ancient  monarchy,  whose  support 
is  the  confidence  of  a  free  people,  and 
whose  supreme  service  is  peace-keeping 
at  home  and  peace-making  abroad.  They 
should  know  also  that  they  can  best  serve 
the  country  by  fearless  exercise  of  the 
franchise,  stern  judgment  upon  politi- 
cal evils,  and  a  jealous  solicitude  for  the 
honour  and  integrity  of  the  nation.  The 
old  University  of  Oxford,  more  per- 
haps than  any  other  institution  or 
agency,  gives  tone  and  character  to  the 
public  life  of  Great  Britain.  There  is 
said  to  be  something  in  the  traditions 
and  the  atmosphere  of  Oxford  which 
impresses  upon  its  students  the  indel- 
ible   marks    of    the     scholar     and     the 


gentleman,  and  sets  rules  for  their  con- 
duct in  their  relations  with  their  fel- 
lows, and  in  all  their  social  and  political 
activities,  which  become  rooted  in  their 
character  and  part  of  the  law  of  their 
being.  Just  in  so  far  as  the  schools  of 
this  land  can  establish  that  law  of  con- 
duct which  it  is  the  student's  pride  to 
observe,  and  create  that  tone  which 
marks  the  gentleman — a  word  which  can 
have  no  proper  relation  to  worldly  cir- 
cumstances— they  will  give  character 
and  dignity  to  Canadian  citizenship,  and 
do  the  State  enduring  service.  1  have 
only  contempt  for  the  superior  person 
who  scorns  public  duties,  thinks  that  he 
proves  his  quality  by  the  shrug  of  con- 
tempt when  politics  are  mentioned,  and 
standing  in  the  select  circle  of  his  club 
says :  "Lord,  I  thank  thee  that  I  am  not 
as  other  men  are,  or  even  as  thfs  poli- 
tician." There  is  more  hope  of  the 
ward-heeler  than  of  him.  The  labour 
unionist  and  the  temperance  reformers, 
and  the  social  idealists  and  the  munici- 
pal politicians,  whom  he  regards  with 
strange  wonder  as  some  lower  order  of 
being,  are  working  out  the  world's  prob- 
lems to  higher  ends  than  he  can  under- 
stand. 

Sir,  rough  and  raw  as  this  country 
may  be,  it  is  worth  our  utmost  devotion, 
and  it  has  tasks  and  duties  fit  for  the 
statesmanship  of  the  gods.  It  is  not  true 
that  we  have  no  history,  and  nothing  of 
the  rich  legacy  of  sacrifice  and  adven- 
ture out  of  which  romance  is  made 
and  poetry  fashioned.  It  may  be  that 
we  have  no  such  full  and  storied  past 
as  the  nations  of  the  old  world  possess. 
We  have  not,  like  the  United  States, 
achieved  independence  through  revolu- 
tion, or  passed  through  the  long  tragedy 
of  a  civil  war.  But  we  have,  through 
patient  and  sagacious  statesmanship, 
founded  a  commonwealth  which  em- 
braces half  a  continent,  and  which  en- 
joys and  exercises  all  the  prerogatives 
of  a  free  republic  under  the  segis 
of  an  ancient  monarchy.  Few  of  us  per- 
haps, have  stopped  to  consider  the  mag- 
nitude of  this  work  of  constructive 
statesmanship,  and  few  of  us,  perhaps, 
hold  in  adequate  regard  that  remarkable 
group  of  architects  and  builders   which 
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Stretched  the  hues  of  this  confederation 
from  the  Atlantic  t(.)  the  Pacific,  and  hiid 
the  foundaticjns  of  a  strncttire  which,  in 
the  good  order  of  Providence,  shall  rise 
for  many  generations  to  come  in  in- 
creasing solidity  and  heatttv,  and  he  a 
land  of  freedom  and  a  home  of  jjlenty 
for  millions  of  men  from  ever\-  corner 
of  the  earth.  And  hack  in  the  dim  dis- 
tance stands  an  immortal  grou]:)  of  ex- 
]^lorers,  and  traders,  and  soldiers,  who 
hlazed  the  paths  of  settlement  from  the 
sea  to  the  great  West,  and  whose  adven- 
turous and  laburious  lives  are  typified 
in  the  romance  of  the  old  regime  in 
Quebec,  the  heroic  stor\-  of  the  Jesuit 
Fathers,  the  sacrifice  oi  the  United  Em- 
])ire  Loyalists  and  the  ])atient  heroism 
of  the  pioneer  settlers  of  I'pper  Canada. 
There  is  no  finer  story  of  civil  valour 
than  that  of  the  pioneers  who  laid  in  toil 
and  patience,  and  sacrifice,  and  loneli- 
ness, the  foundations  of  this  common- 
wealth, and  bequeathed  to  their  descend- 
ants the  physical  vigour,  the  disci]jline 
of  labour,  the  moral  tem])er  and  the  love 
of  order  which  are  the  strong  supports 
of  our  free  institutions  and  the  endur- 
ing virtues  of  the  Canadian  people. 

That  is  not  a  mean  past,  nor  have  we 
an  inglorious  present,  nor  does  the  hori- 
zon contract  as  we  look  into  the  future. 
And  as  we  have  great  privileges  and 
great  opportunities,  so  we  have  solemn 
duties  and  heavy  responsibilities.  It 
seems  to  be  our  destiny,  whether  or  not 
we  would  have  it  so,  to  be  the  favourite 
child  of  the  twentieth  century.  To-da\- 
it  is  not  'within  our  power  to  stay  the 
forces  which  decree  that  Canada  shall 
receive  millions  of  immigrants  from 
other  lands,  and  that  rich  and  populous 
communities  shall  flower  and  flourish 
throughout  the  whole  length  and 
breadth  of  our  rich  territories.  As  to 
what  will  be  the  final  form  of  our  poli- 
tical structure  we  need  not  speculate. 
That  the  nation  will  be  rich  in  material 
resources  is  the  fiat  of  nature.  That  we 
shall  be  equal  to  the  task  of  self-govern- 
ment is  only  to  say  that  we  are  not 
unworthv  of  free  institutions.  But  it 
does  become  tis  to  inquire  as  to  what 
shall  be  the  spirit  of  these  institutions, 
and    what    shall    be    our  contribution  to 


the  moral  and  political  progress  of  the 
race.  Here,  as  1  have  tried  to  say,  a 
great  deal  will  depend  upon  the  teacher, 
the  atmosjjhere  of  the  scho(jl,  and  the 
ideals  of  citizenship  which  are  ])resented 
for  example  and  emulation.  The  dis- 
])osition  of  this  continent,  particularly  in 
the  L'nited  States,  and  measurably  in 
Canada,  is  to  make  wealth  and  that 
social  position  which  wealth  confers  the 
chief  objects  of  ]niblic  worship.  I  once 
drove  through  the  streets  of  Chicago 
with  an  Americanised  Canadian,  and  he 
directed  ni\  attention  only  to  great  busi- 
ness establishments,  great  financial  insti- 
tutions, great  industrial  concerns,  mag- 
nificent private  ])roperties,  and  in  a  final 
])urst  of  enthusiasm,  declared:  '*You 
\\{tQ.(\  to  have  more  than  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars  to  count  in  this  town." 
He  did  not  seem  to  know  or  care  to  re- 
member that  even  in  Chicago  there 
were  imiversities  and  ])ublic  libraries  and 
social  settlements,  and  institutions  of 
charity,  and  all  the  beneficent  agencies 
of  a  higher  civilisation,  waging  the  eter- 
nal conflict  with  disease  and  want  and 
crime,  making  the  world  cleaner  and 
better,  and  forever  challenging  the  as- 
cendency of  a  pagan  commercialism.  In- 
deed, all  over  the  continent  to-day  there 
are  powerful  forces  working  for  the  re- 
adjustment of  social  values,  for  the  en- 
thronement of  culture  and  the  recogni- 
tion of  ideals,  and  everywhere  prodigal 
gifts  for  higher  education,  for  the  liberal 
and  refining  arts,  for  science  and  phil- 
osophy, for  institutions  of  religion  and 
charity  and  mercy. 

The  school  has  done  only  a  small 
part  of  its  duty  towards  the  State 
when  it  has  equipped  the  citizen  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  facts  of  its  history, 
the  extent  of  its  territory,  the  character 
of  its  institutions  and  the  genius  of 
its  government.  It  has  yet  to  impress 
soimd  lessons  of  civic  duty,  to  give  pa- 
triotism its'  higher  meaning,  and  to  in- 
vest the  franchise  with  its  true  signifi- 
cance. This  will  not  be  accomplished 
by  set  lessons  in  the  duties  of  citizen- 
ship, and  no  man  with  any  remembrance 
of  his  youth,  or  any  love  for  his  kind, 
or  any  appreciation  of  the  necessity  of 
thorough  training  for  the  actual  work  of 
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life  would  add  to  the  school  curriculum. 
We  have  already  invaded  the  nursery, 
the  kitchen  and  the  exchange,  and  we 
should  stop  before  we  establish  a  bargain 
counter  and  a  patronage  bureau  for  in- 
cipient politicians.  But  the  school  in 
its  whole  scope  and  spirit  is  a  training 
ground  for  citizenship, and  the  ideals  and 
standards  which  there  prevail,  and  the 
conception  of  the  citizen's  duty  to  the 
State,  which  the  teacher  consciously  or 
unconsciously  presents,  will  necessarily 
influence  the  mass  of  students  in  their 
political  relations,  and  largely  regulate 
their  future  political  action.  Thus  we 
lay  upon  teachers  an  efiormous  respon- 
sibility, and  in  the  main  we  vote  salaries 
to  the  teaching  body  so  meagre  and  piti- 
ful that  they  constitute  one  of  the  cry- 
ing scandals  of  this  Province.  We  Can- 
adians are  the  Scotch  of  the  New  World. 
We  have  the  Scotch  love  of  learning, 
and  the  Scotch  idea  of  economy.  It  was 
said,  you  know,  that  there  was  only 
one  Jew  in  Aberdeen,  and  that  he  was 
there  because  he  could  not  accumulate 
money  enough  to  get  away.  There  are 
school  sections  in  Canada  which  the  Jew 
would  find  just  as  inhospitable  as  Aber- 
deen. The  truth  is  that  throughout  our 
whole  educational  system,  and  our 
whole  public  service,  from  the  ministers 
and  judges  to  third-class  clerks  and 
janitors,  we  pay  mean  and  wretched 
salaries,  and  we  probably  get  far  better 


service  than  we  deserve.  But,  as  I  have 
said,  there  are  signs  of  a  readjustment 
of  values,  and  all  over  the  continent  an 
increasing  reverence  for  the  things  of 
the  mind,  and  a  truer  and  deeper  con- 
ception of  the  significance  of  the  Psalm- 
ist's sentence  that  "Where  there  is  no 
vision  the  people  perish.''  Lowell  in  one 
of  his  verses  says : 

Men  think  it  is  an  awful  sight 

To  see  a  soul  just  set  adrift 
On  that  drear  voyag'e  from  whose  nig^ht 

The  onimous  shadows  never  lift ; 
But  'tis  more  awful  to  behold 

A  helpless  infant  newly  born, 
Whose  little  hands  unconscious  hold 

The  keys  of  darkness  and  of  morn. 

It  is  a  solemn  reflection  that  in  this 
land,  as  in  every  land  under  free  gov- 
ernment, the  schools  are  mightily  influ- 
ential in  fashioning  the  character  of  its 
citizenship,  and  so  determining  the 
capacity  of  the  people  for  self-govern- 
ment. They  are  alike  servants  of  the 
home  and  servants  of  the  State.  They 
exercise  a  greater  power  than  Church  or 
press  or  Parliament.  They  mould  a 
mighty  State's  decrees,  and  shape  the 
whisper  of  the  throne.  And  there  rests 
upon  all  of  us  no  more  sacred  obliga- 
tion than  to  maintain  the  teaching  pro- 
fession in  honour  and  dignity,  and  to 
remember  that  one  of  the  supreme  duties 
of  this  commonwealth  is  to  insist  upon 
a  liberal  provision  for  the  support  of 
its   schools,   colleges   and  universities. 


THE  WAY   OF  ESCAPE 

From  "  The  Divine  Vision'' 

There's  a  way  of  escape  through  the  Gate  of  Sorrow, 
A  light  at  the  end  of  the  Path  of  Pain : 

But  our  joy  and  our  love  can  have  no  to-morrow, 
And  to  drink  is  to  sink  to  the  earth  again. 

There  is  death  in  the  breath   when  our  lips  draw  nigher. 

And  we  lay  waste  the  plain  for  a  flower  to  grow ; 
And  we  build  up  the  tower  of  an  hour's  desire 

With  dust  from  the  pit  of  its   overthrow. 


-A.  E. 


TENNYSON'S   "MAUD 

AN    ESSAY    IN    HISTORICAL   CRITICISM 

Bv  The  Editor 


(Coiitiinictl  froDi  till    AprU  .\iiiiil>ir> 


The  plot  of  Maud  is  not  an  intricate 
one.  Briefly  stated,  it  is  somewhat  as 
follows :  The  hero's  father  meets  death 
by  his  own  hand,  after  being  ruined  in 
a  reckless  speculation.  His  mother 
soon  follows  her  husband  to  the  i^rave, 
leaving  the  son.  poor  and  alone,  to  brood 
over  his  wretched  condition,  and  in  his 
misanthropy  to  curse  the  world  that 
was  in  no  wise  responsible  for  his 
wrongs.  His  old  home,  the  Hall,  is  re- 
opened. The  millionaire,  who  had  gain- 
ed a  fortune  at  the  expense  of  his,  comes 
back  to  the  place  that  had  been  made 
ready  to  receive  him.  With  him  come 
his  son  and  his  daughter ;  the  son  a  type 
of  all  that  is  insolent  and  offensive,  the 
daughter  a  type  of  all  that  is  beautiful 
and  charming.  The  hero  fights  against 
the  influence  of  Maud,  resolves  to  have 
naught  to  do  with  her ;  but  his  resolu- 
tion is  broken,  and  he  falls  in  love  with 
his  old  playmate,  the  Maud  he  had 
known  in  the  days  of  his  prosperity,  the 
Maud  who  had  been  betrothed  to  him 
in  her  youth. 

I  know  it  the  one  bright  thing  to  save 
My  yet  young  life  in  the  wilds  of  Time, 
Perhaps    from    madness, _  perhaps    from 

crime, 
Perhaps  from  a  selfish  grave. 

His  love  is  returned,  but  the  brother  is 
not  friendly.  A  new  suitor  appears  upon 
the  scene,  and  the  lover  is  torn  with  a 
jealous  dread.  But  Maud  proves  con- 
stant. She  grants  her  lover  a  tryst  in 
the  garden  after  the  grand  ball,  at  which 
all  the  country  side  are  present,  but  to 
which  he  had  not  been  bidden.  The 
brother  discovers  the  lovers,  a  duel  fol- 
lows, and  the  hero  is  forced  to  flee  from 
his  country.  Then  comes  a  season  of 
madness,  the  news  of  Maud's  death,  and 
a  stay  of  some  time  in  an  asylum.  He 
recovers  after  a  time,  and  is  brought 
back  to  himself  by  the  news  of  the  war. 
The   poem   ends   with   the   hero   on   his 


way  to  Crimea  to  take  part  for  his 
country's  sake  in  the  Holy  War  against 
the  Slav. 

In  his  anxiet}  that  the  poem  shouKl 
not  be  misinterpreted,  Tennyson  has  left 
us  his  own  explanation.  Indeed  he  at- 
tributed the  unpopularity  of  Maud  to 
the  fact  that  it  was  not  understocjd. 
"Thi^  poem,''  he  says,  "is  a  little  Ham- 
let, the  history  of  a  morbid,  poetic  soul, 
under  the  blighting  influence  of  a  reck- 
lessly speculative  age.  He  is  the  heir 
of  madness,  an  egotist  with  the  making 
of  a  cynic,  raised  to  sanity  by  a  pure 
and  holy  love  which  elevates  his  whole 
nature,  passing  from  the  height  of 
triumph  to  the  lowest  depth  of  misery ; 
driven  into  madness  by  the  loss  of  her 
whom  he  had  loved,  and  when  he  has 
at  length  passed  through  the  fiery  fur- 
nace and  has  recovered  his  reason,  giv- 
ing himself  up  to  work  for  the  good  of 
mankind  through  the  unselfishness  born 
of  his  great  passion." 

Tennyson  was  only  partl\'  right  in 
concluding  that  the  lack  of  appreciation 
of  Maud  was  due  to  a  misunderstanding 
of  the  poem.  It  was  due  also,  and  in  a 
very  large  degree,  to  a  misunderstanding 
of  the  poet.  The  trouble  was  thus  two- 
fold. The  critics  could  make  nothing 
of  the  poem  as  it  was  first  published, 
and  they  refused  to  consider  it  as  in  any 
sense  dramatic.  (They  could  not  con- 
ceive that  different  phases  of  passion  in 
one  person  could  take  the  place  of  dif- 
ferent characters  ;  they  insisted  that  Ten- 
nyson himself  was  the  speaker,  and  that 
the  sentiments  put  into  the  mouth  of 
the  hero  throughout  the  poem  were 
those  of  the  poet  himself,  and  represent- 
ed his  opinions  on  the  current  topics 
of  the  day.  They  took  issue  with  him 
on  the  line  of  thought  throughout,  and 
attacked  him  accordingly. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  there  was 
some  reason  for  this  lack  of  understand- 
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ing  on  the  part  of  the  critics.  When 
Maud  was  first  pubhshed  it  was  simply 
divided  into  sections,  so  that  the  various 
parts  ran  into  one  another  in  a  way  that 
was  sufficiently  exasperating,  if  not  un- 
intelligible. I'here  was  no  cue  to  the 
meaning  of  the  poem.  The  casual 
reader  and  the  professional  critic  alike 
were  bewildered  in  listening  to  a  speaker 
"who  at  one  moment  was  sane  and  at 
another  mad,  at  one  moment  at  large 
and  at  another  in  confinement."  They 
could  not  understand  the  reasoning  that 
would  make  "a  jargoning  misanthrope 
declare  that  a  tailor  dishonest  in  peace 
would  be  brave  in  war."  They  objected 
to  the  obscurity  in  which  the  death  of 
the  father  was  veiled,  not  knowing 
whether  he  was  killed  accidentally,  was 
murdered  or  committed  suicide.  But 
above  all  they  strenuously  refused  to  be- 
lieve that  it  was  possible  for  Maud  to 
fall  in  love  with  a  man  such  as  the  hero 
represents  himself  to  be :  "  Why  does 
Maud  love  him?  He  is  a  sour,  sulky, 
shabby,  purposeless  soHloquiser.  By  all 
physiological  and  physiognomical  laws 
he  is  sallow,  squalid,  with  his  skin 
hanging  loose  on  his  bones,  with  matted 
hair,  awfully  conceited,  probably  squint- 
eyed,  demonstrably  a  sloven.  Why  does 
she  love  him?  He  hates  her  kith  and 
kin  and  all  men  and  women.  He  is 
moody,  idle,  given  to  night- walking. 
Why  does  Maud  love  him?  He  goes 
about  with  an  agrgrieved,  injured-looking 
expression,  which  makes  you  expect  he 
is  going  to  knock  you  down.  Poe's 
raven  is  the  only  hero  in  literature  who 
is  nearly  his  counterpart ;  but  the  raven 
had  some  dignity,  and  was  not  so  in- 
tensely egotistical,  so  profoundly  selfish, 
as  this  ungainly,  gaunt,  and  ominous 
Radical." 

Such  were  some  of  the  questions  that 
puzzled  both  the  reader  and  the  critic, 
and  for  the  answers  to  which  they 
searched  the  text  in  vain.  Tennyson  said, 
on  one  occasion,  that  his  mission  was  to 
supply  poetry,  not  brains,  to  the  Eng- 
lish people ;  but  sometimes,  perhaps,  the 
brains  need  a  starting  point  from  which 
to  work.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the 
poet  himself  soon  after  corrected  these 
defects,  and  by  divisions  and  additions 
supplied  the  necessary  data  for  a  clear 


interpretation  of  the  poem. 

Perhaps  the  change  wrought  in  pub- 
lic opinion  by  the  revised  and  enlarged 
editions  of  tiie  poem  published  in  sub- 
sequent years  cannot  be  better  illustrated 
than  by  a  somewhat  extended  reference 
to  two  books  written  by  one  of  the 
keenest  of  the  Tennysonian  critics,  the 
Rev.  Peter  Bayne.  The  first  of  these. 
Essays  on  Biography  and  Criticism,  is 
a  contemporary  production,  while  the 
second.  Lessons  from  My  Masters,  was 
published  in  1879,  seven  years  after  the 
final  changes  had  been  made  in  Maud. 
In  the  Essays,  in  the  section  dealing 
with  Tennyson  and  His  Teachers,  Bayne 
introduces  his  criticism  by  the  words  : 
"With  precisely  the  same  decision  as  I 
affirmed  of  In  Memoriam,  that  in  every 
respect — and  by  every  test  it  is  great 
and  marvellous,  do  I  affirm  of  Maud 
that  it  is  a  failure."  In  the  second 
volume,  written  in  maturer  years  and 
with  the  completed  poem  before  him, 
Bayne  says :  ''Maud  has  a  particular  in- 
terest for  me ;  I  reviewed  it  long  since, 
and  with  that  postprandial  freedom 
which  1  craved  liberty  to  take,  I  have 
to  inform  my  readers  that  my  old  criti- 
cism now  seems  to  me  unsatisfactory." 
He  then  goes  on  to  state  that  his  change 
of  opinion  is  due  largely  to  his  clearer 
comprehension  of  the  poem,  owing  to 
the  emendations  and  additions  to  the 
text,  and  proceeds :  "With  a  massive 
sense  and  a  profound  geniality  of  temper, 
that  do  him  infinite  credit,  setting  him 
on  a  pedestal  of  marked  superiority  to 
those  authors  who,  when  sharply  criti- 
cised, have  hugged  their  defects  and 
shrieked  out  asservations  of  infalli- 
bility, Tennyson  listened  to  reasonable 
criticism,  and  mended  his  work.  The 
man  who  can  do  that  must  be  rarely  free 
of  egotism,  and  have  a  command  of  his 
own  spirit  entitling  him  to  Solomon's 
signalisation  as  greater  than  one  that 
taketh  a  city.  To  retouch  a  poem  with- 
out destroying  it  is,  besides,  one  of  the 
most  difficult  operations  that  a  poet  can 
undertake,  and  I  do  not  know  that  I 
have  ever  been  more  struck  by  any  dis- 
play of  literary  skill  than  I  am  by  the 
consummate  power  and  the  supreme 
felicitv  of  Tennvson's  improvement  of 
Maud':' 
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To  indicate  the  inii)ortaiice  of  these 
changes  it  is  only  necessary  to  follow 
Bayne  in  pointing  out  that  the  variations 
in  the  position  or  state  of  the  hero  are 
fully  accounted  for  by  the  formal  divis- 
ion of  the  poem  into  three  parts :  "By 
this  arrangement  and  b\-  the  stanzas 
deftly  added  here  and  there,  that  atmos- 
phere of  stormy  tumult  and  distraction 
which  flickered  over  the.  poem,  is  pene- 
trated with  shafts  of  light ;  the  brooding 
cloud  lifts,  and  though  the  air  continues 
electric,  we  can  perceive  with  entire  dis- 
tinctness the  direction  of  llic  road  and 
the  articulation  of  the  landscape." 
Again,  one  hundred  and  three  lines,  a 
complete  section,  are  added  in  order  to 
present  a  satisfactory  reason  why  Maud 
should  fall  in  love  with  the  hero. 

And  Maud,   too,   Maud   was  moved 
To  speak  of  the  mothei-  she  loved 
As  one  scarce  less  forlorn. 
Dying  abroad  and  it  seems  apart 
From  him  w^ho  had  ceased  to  share  lier 

heart, 
And   ever   mourning  over   the   feud, 
The     housefold     Fury,     sprinkled     with 

blood 
By  which   our   houses   are   torn ; 
How  strange  was   what   she   said. 
When  only  Maud  and  the  brother 
Hung  over  the  dying  bed — 
That   Maud's   dark   father  and   mine 
Had  bound  us  one  to  the  other, 
Betrothed   us   over  their   wine, 
On  the  day  when  Maud  was  born; 
Sealed    her    mine    from    her    first    sweet 

breath. 
Mine,   mine    by    a    right,    from    birth    till 

death, 
Mine,  mine — our  fathers   have  sworn. 

Bayne  comments  on  this  added  sec- 
tion :  "The  bond  has  been  dissolved  by 
the  suicide  of  one  of  the  fathers,  in  a 
state  of  madness  induced  by  the  ruin 
brought  upon  him  by  the  dishonourable 
conduct  of  the  other;  but  Maud  had  al- 
ways nursed  the  idea  that  it  was  her 
duty  for  her  mother's  sake,  to  be  recon- 
ciled to  the  son  of  the  suicide,  and  while 
he  was  gloomily  cursing  the  family  of 
his  father's  destroyer,  Maud  was  kneel- 
ing in  foreign  churches  praying  that 
the\'  might  be  friends.  This  accounts 
for  evervthing ;  varies  the  interest  and 
deepens  the  pathos  of  the  poem  :  is,  in 
one  word,  masterly.  The  love  of  Maud 
is  no  longer  unintelligible." 

Bayne  further    points    out    that    throe 


stanzas  skilfully  added  to  the  lirst  section 
serve  the  double  purpose  of  clearing  up 
the  mystery  of  the  death,  of  the  hero's 
lather,  and  of  relieving  tile  poet  from 
the  charge  of  being  illogical  in  Ins  treat- 
ment of  the  cheating  tailor: 

Wliat!    am     I     raging    alone    as    my    father 

raged  in  his  mood? 
•Must  1,   too.  creep  to  tiic  iiollow.  aud  da^h 

myself  down  and  die 
Rather   than   hold   by   the    law   that    I    made-, 

nevermore  to  brood 
On     a     horror    of     shatter'd     limbs     and     a 

wretched  swindler's  lie. 

Would  there  be  sorrow  for  me?  There  was 

love  in  the  passionate  shriek, 
Love    for    the    silent    thing    that    had    made 

false   haste   to   the  grave — 
Wrapt  in  a  cloak  as  1  saw  him,  and  ihiiugjit 

he  would  rise  and  speak 
And   rave   at   the   lie  and   the   liar,   ah,   (j.jd. 

as  he  used  to  rave. 

I   am   sick    of   the    Hall   and   the    hill,    1    am 

sick  of  the  moor  and  the  main. 
Why  should  1  stay?     Can  a  sweeter  chance 

ever   come  to  me  here? 
O,  having  the  nerves  of  motion,  as  well  as 

the   nerves   of  pain. 
Were   it   not   wise   if   I   fled  from   the   place 

and   the  pit  and  the  fear? 

Two  other  important  changes  are 
noted.  The  definite  statement  is  made 
that  Maud  is  dead — it  was  only  guessed 
at  in  the  first  edition — and  the  glorious 
six-line  stanza,  summing  up  the  thought, 
the  ethical  teaching  of  the  poeiu,  is 
added  at  the  end: 

Let  it  flame  or  fade,  and  the  war  roll  down 

like   a  wind. 
We  have  proved  we  have  hearts  in  a  cause, 

we   are    noble   still. 
And   myself   have    awaked,   as    it    seems,    to 

the  better  mind; 
It   is   better   to   fight   for   the   good    than    to 

rail   at  the  ill; 
1    have   felt  with  my  native   land,   1    am  one 

with   my   kind, 
1    embrace    the    purpose    of    God,    and    the 

doom  assign'd. 

I'Tom  the  foregoing  it  is  evident  that 
some  part  of  the  blame  for  misinterpre- 
tation must  be  borne  by  the  poet.  Ten- 
nyson, in  spite  of  his  letter  to  Dr.  Mann, 
felt  that  the  poem  might  continue,  and 
with  reason,  to  be  misunderstood,  and 
at  once  took  pains  to  amend  the  narra- 
tive so  as  to  make  his  conception  clear 
to  the  mind  of  the  reader.  Present-day 
critics  may  quarrel  with  the  i:>oem.  they 
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cannot  do  so  on  the  ground  that  they 
do  not  know  what  the  poet  means. 

Writing  in  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
Mr.  Coventry  Patmore  takes  strong  ex- 
ce'ption  to  the  poHtical  opinions  express- 
ed in  the  poem :  "The  fever  of  pohtics 
should  not  have  been  caught  by  the 
Laureate,  even  under  the  disguise  of  a 
monomaniac,  or,  at  all  events,  of  one 
who  has  so  little  method  in  his  madness 
as  to  assume  that  the  metropolitan 
grocers  will  put  less  chicory  in  our 
■coffee,  because  'the  long,  long  canker 
of  peace  is  over  and  done,'  and  we  are 
paying  double  income  tax  for  a  reviv- 
ing fight- with  the  Czar." 

Writing  some  time  later  in  the 
Quarterly  Reviezv,  Mr.  Gladstone  ex- 
presses his  doubts  as  to  the  identity  of 
the  speaker  throughout:  "We  frankly 
own  that  our  divining  rod  does  not  en- 
able us,  to  say  whether  the  poet  intends 
to  be  in  any  and  in  what  degree  sponsor 
to  these  seiitiments,  or  whether  he  has 
put  them  forth  in  the  exercise  of  his 
undoubted  right  to  make  vivid  and  sug- 
gestive representations  of  even  the  par- 
tial and  narrow  aspects  of  some  en- 
dangered truths.''  The  reason  for  this 
refusal  to  recognise  the  poem  as 
dramatic,  and  to  insist  upon  the  identi- 
fication of  the  poet  with  the  hero,  was 
also  two-fold,  and  was  to  be  found  in 
the  unsettled  social  conditions  of  the 
time,  and  in  the  previous  political  career 
of  the  Laureate.  The  first  of  these 
points  requires  a  somewhat  extended  ex- 
planation. 

The  period  from  1840  to  1860  in  Eng- 
land was  one  of  storm  and  stress.  The 
humanitarian  impulses  of  the  early  part 
of  the  century  had  spent  themselves,  and 
were  succeeded  by  a  period  of  sloth, 
carelessness  and  ease,  the  parents  of 
manifold  evils.  The  country  was  at 
peace,  and  prosperity  reigned  among  the 
higher  and  the  commercial  classes,  but 
the  poor  were  growing  poorer  and  sink- 
ing deeper  in  their  misery.  The  ignor- 
ance of  the  populace  was  appalling.  A 
few  men  saw  the  evil  and  endeavoured 
to  remedy  it.  Charles  Kingsley  and 
Frederick  Denison  Maurice,  each  in  his 
own  way,  toiled  with  hand  and  pen  to 
raise  the  social  condition  of  the  poorer 
classes.     Carlvle  and  Ruskin  thundered 


against  the  vices  which  they  saw  only 
too  clearly  were  sapping  the  manhood 
and  womanhood  of  the  nation.  But 
there  was  so  much  to  do,  and  so  little 
could  be  done.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
men,  thinking  men,  were  ready  to  wel- 
come anything  that  would  break  up  the 
dead  level  of  selfishness  and  callous  in- 
difference. 

The  hero  of  Maud  is  speaking: 

Why    do    they    prate    of    the    blessings    of 

peace?  we  have  made  them  a  curse, 
Pickpockets,  each  hand  histing   for  all  that 

is  not  its  own  ; 
And   lust   of   gain,   in   the   spirit   of   Cain,   is 

it  better  or  worse 
Than    the    heart    of    the    citizen    hissing    in 

war  on  his  own  hearthstone? 

But    these    are    the    days    of    advance,    the 

works  of  the  men  of  mind. 
When  who  but  a  fool  would   have  faith  in 

a  tradesman's  ware   or  his  word? 
Is  it  peace   or  war?     Civil  war,  as   I   think. 

and  that  of  a  kind 
The  viler,  as  underhand,  not  openly  bearing 

the   sword. 

Sooner  or  later  I,  too,  may  passively  take 
the   print 

Of  the  golden  age — why  not?  I  have  nei- 
ther hope  nor  trust; 

May  make  my  heart  as  a  millstone,  set  my 
face  as  a  flint, 

Cheat  and  be  cheated,  and  die — who 
knows?  we  are  ashes  and  dust. 

Peace  sitting  under  her  olive,  and  slurring 
the  days  gone  by. 

When  the  poor  are  hovell'd  and  hustled  to- 
gether, each   sex,  like  swine. 

When  only  the  ledger  lives,  and  when  only 
not  all  men  lie; 

Peace  in  her  vineyard — yes  ! — but  a  com- 
pany  forges   the   wine. 

And   the   vitriol   madness   flushes   up   in   the 

ruflfian's  head. 
Till   the  filthy  by-lane   rings   to   the   yell   of 

the  trampled   wife. 
And    chalk   and   alum   and   plaster   are    sold 

to  the  poor  for  bread,   . 
And  the  spirit  of  murder  works  in  the  very 

means  of  life, 

And    Sleep    must    lie    down    arm'd,    for    the 

villainous  centre-bits 
Grind    on   the   wakeful    ear    in    the    hush    of 

the  moonless  nights. 
While  another  is  cheating  the  sick  of  a  few 

last  gasps,  as  he  sits 
To    pestle    a    poison'd  'poison    behind    his 

crimson  lights. 

When  a  Mammonite  mother  kills  her  babe 
for   a   burial   fee, 
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And    Timour-Alanimou    grins    on    a    pile    of 

children's  bones, 
Is  it  peace   or   war?   better,   war!    lond   war 

by  land  and  sea, 
War  with  a   thousand   battles,   and   shaking 

a  hundred  thrones  ! 

P"or  I  trust  if  an  enemy's  fleet  came  yon- 
der round   by  the   hill, 

And  the  rushing  battlebolt  sang  from  the 
three-decker  out  of  the  foam, 

That  the  smooth-faced,  snub-nosed  rogue 
would  leap  from  his  counter  and  till, 

And  strike,  if  he  could,  were  it  but  with  his 
cheating  yardwand,   home. 

All  this  may  be  exaggerated  and  the 
words  may  be  wild,  and  yet  every 
thought  can  be  paralleled  from  the  writ- 
ings of  Carlyle,  Ruskin,  Kingsley  and 
others  of  the  middle  century.  Indeed, 
this  was  one  of  the  gravest  of  the 
charges  brought  against  Tennyson  : 
"The  gloomy  descriptions  of  the  age 
blustered  forth  by  our  hero  can  be  ac- 
curately paralleled  from  any  one  of  Mr. 
Carlyle's  books,  written  after  the  period 
at  which  that  author  abandoned  reason- 
ing and  resolved  to  confine  himself  to 
denunciation.  Selected  passages  from 
the  Latter  Day  Pamphlets,  very  scantily 
softened  by  the  form  of  verse,  would 
fairly  outdo,  in  jagged  scolding,  all  the 
rant  of  this  uncouth  lover.  There  is 
nothing  now  more  utterly  common- 
place than  indiscriminate  and  unmeasur- 
ed denunciation.  Tennyson  was  stirely 
not  the  man  to  follow  in  the  wake  of 
Mr.  Kingsley  in  mimicking  the  worst 
parts  of  Carlyle."  It  is  not  at  all  certain 
that  in  his  inmost  soul  Tennyson  did  not 
echo  the  words  of  the  speaker,  mono- 
maniac and  misanthrope  though  he  was. 
It  may  be  that  both  Tennyson  and  his 
friend  Maurice,  as  Sir  Edward  Strachey 
says,  lost  their  heads  over  the  Crimean 
war,  and  yet,  perhaps,  they  had  some 
reason  on  their  side.  In  the  light  of 
fifty  years  afterwards,  no  doiibt  it  was 
a  foolish  war,  a  useless  struggle,  and  the 
results  were  nothing,  but  at  least  it  was 
a  chance  to  call  out  the  manhood  of  the 
nation,  and  that  was  the  desire  of  the 
men  of  the  time.  They  wished  for  men 
and  they  were  trying  to  raise  up  men. 
History  too,  was  on  their  side.  The 
words  of  Ruskin  will  bear  repetition :  "It 
is  very  strange  for  me  to  discover  this, 
and  very  dreadful,  but   I   saw  it  to  be 


([uitc  an  undeniable  fact.  The  common 
notion  that  peace  and  the  virtues  of  civil 
life  flourished  together,  I  found  to  l)e 
utterly  untenable.  Peace  and  the  i-lccs 
of  civil  life  only  flourish  together.  We 
talk  of  peace  and  learning,  and  peace 
and  plenty,  and  of  peace  and  civilisation ; 
but  I  found  that  these  were  not  the 
words  that  the  Muse  of  History  couj^led 
together ;  that  on  her  lips  the  words  were 
— peace  and  sensuality,  peace  and  selfish- 
ness, peace  and  death.  I  found,  in  brief, 
that  all  great  nations  learned  their  truth 
of  word  and  strength  of  thought  in 
war ;  that  they  were  nourished  in  war 
and  wasted  in  peace ;  trained  by  war  and 
betrayed  by  peace;  in  a  word,  that  they 
were  born  in  war  and  expired  in  peace." 
Yet  Tennyson  never  was  an  advocate 
of  war  for  the  mere  sake  of  fighting. 
His  writings  both  before  and  after  the 
publication  of  Maud  are  filled  with 
passages  that  prove  this  point  conclu- 
sively. The  stanzas  of  his  magnificent 
dream  of  the  future  in  Lock  si  ey  Hall 
are  a  glorification  of  peace. 

For  1  dipt  into  the  future,  far  as  human  eye 

could  seCj 
Saw    the    Vision    of   the    world,   and    all    the 

wonder   that   would   be; 

Saw  the  heavens  fill  with  commence,  argos- 
ies of  magic   sails. 

Pilots  of  the  purple  twilight,  dropping 
down  with   costly  bales; 

Heard  the  heavens  fill  with  shouting,  and 
there    rain'd    a    ghastly    dew 

From  the  nations'  airy  navies  grappling  in 
the  central  blue ; 

Far  along  the  world-wide  whisper  of  the 
south-wind   rushing  warm, 

With  the  standards  of  the  peoples  plung- 
ing thro'  the  thunder-storm ; 

Till   the  war-drum   throbb'd   no  longer,   and 

the  battle-flags  were  furl'd 
In   the   Parliament   of  man,   the   Federation 

of  the   world. 

There  the  common  sense  of  most  shall 
hold   a  fretful   realm   in   awe. 

And  the  kindly  earth  shall  slumber,  lapt  in 
universal    law. 

In  The  Golden  Dream  also  he  asks: 

When  shall  all  men's  good 
Be  each  man's  rule,  and  universal  peace 
Lie  like  a  shaft  of  light  across  the  land? 

In  Love  TIioii  Thy  Land  he  is 
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Certain,  if  knowledge  brings,  the  sword, 
That  knowledge  takes  the  sword  away. 

And  again  in  //;  Mcmoriam 

Ring  out  old  shapes  of  foul   disease. 

Ring  out  the  narrowing  lust  of  gold; 
Ring  out  the  thousand  wars  of  old. 

Ring  in  the  thousand  years  of  peace. 

And  yet  once  more — 

You  wrong  nie,  passionate  little  friend, 

I  would  that  wars  would  cease, 
I  would  the  globe  from  end  to  end 
■     Might  sow  and   reap   in  peace. 

And  finally — 

Who  loves  war  for  war's  own  sake. 
Is  fool  or  crazed  or  worse. 

It  would  be  eas)-  to  multiply  examples, 
but  enottgh  have  been  quoted. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  while  Tennyson  did  not 
believe  in  war  for  the  mere  lust  of  fight- 
ing, he  was  not  the  one  to  shrink,  nor  to 
advise  others  to  shrink  when  the  neces- 
sity came.  In  1852  by  a  bold  move 
Louis  Napoleon  obtained  possession  of 
the  French  throne.  The  English  press 
were  indignant,  and  said  so,  without  any 
pretence  of  concealing  their  anger  and 
contempt.  The  Lords  advised  the  use 
of  more  temperate  language  lest  the 
French  should  resent  this  freedom  of 
speech  and  war  should  follow.  Tenny- 
son threw  himself  into  the  discussion 
and  published  in  the  Times  over  the  sig- 
nattire  ''T."  his  famous  TJiird  of  Febru- 
ary in  answer  to  the  appeal  of  the 
Lords.  Three  or  four  stanzas  will  illu- 
strate his  attitude : 

My  lords,  we  heard  you  speak  :  you  told  us 

all 
That    England's    honest    censure    went    too 

far, 
That  our  free  press  would  cease  to  brawl. 
Not  sting  the  fiery  Frenchman  into  war. 
Tt  was  our  ancient  privilege,  my  Lords, 
To   fling  whate'er  we  felt,  not  fearing,  into 

words. 

We  love  not  this  French   God,  the   child  of 

hell, 
Wild  War,  who  breaks  the  converse  of  the 

wise ; 
But  though  we  love  kind  Peace  so  well, 
We  dare  not  even  by  silence  sanction  lies. 
It  might  be  safe  our  censures  to  withdraw, 
And   yet,    my    Lords,    not    well;    there    is    a 

higher   law. 

If  you  be  fearful,  then  must  we  be  bold. 
Our    Britain   cannot   salve   a   tyrant   o'er. 
Better  the  waste  Atlantic  roll'd 
On  her  and  us  and  ours  for  evermore. 


What!    have   we   fought   for   Freedom   from 

our  prime. 
At   last   to   dodge   and   palter   with   a   public 

crime? 

Tho'    niggard    throats    of    Manchester    may 

bawl, 
What    England    was,    shall    her    true    sons 

forget? 
We  are  not  cotton-spinners  all. 
But  some  love  England  and  her  honour  jet. 
And  these  in  our  Thermopyke  shall  stand. 
And  hold  against  the  world  this  honour  of 

the  land. 

It  so  happened  also  that  the  poetry  of 
Tennyson  dtiring  the  period  between 
1850  and  the  ptiblication  of  Maud,  that 
is,  during  the  years  that  he  had  held  the 
Poet  Laureateship,  had  dealt  more  or 
less  with  the  subject  of  war.  Britons, 
Guard  Your  Ozvn,  The  Third  of  Feb- 
ruary, Hands  All  Round,  Ode  on  the 
Death  of  the  Duke  of  IVellino^toii  and 
The  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade  belong 
to  this  period,  and  all  of  them  are  con- 
cerned with  war,  but  war,  not  as  an 
end,  but  a  means.  The  keynote  of 
Hands  All  Round  is  strttck  in  the  last 
stanza : 

We   sailed  wherever  ship   could   sail, 
We  founded  many  a  mighty  state, 

Pray  God  our  greatness  may  not  fail, 
Through  craven  fears  of  being  great. 

In  the  Ode  on  the  Death  of  Welling- 
ton the  central  thought  is  that  of  duty 
nobly  done,  even  though  done  in  war: 

Not  once  or  twice  in  our  fair  island-story 
The  path  of  duty  was  the  way  to  glory. 
He,  that  ever  following  her  commands. 
On  with  toil  of  heart  and  knees  and  hands, 
Thro'   the   long  gorge   to   the   far   light   has 

won 
His   path   upward,  and   prevail'd. 
Shall  find  the  toppling  crags  of  Duty  scaled 
Are   close  upon  the   shining  table-lands 
To    which   our    God    Himself   is    moon   and 

sun. 

The  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade 
celebrates  in  ringing  verse  a  brave  deed, 
done  simply  becatise  duty  demanded  that 
it  should  be  done.  There  is  in  the  poem 
no  glorification  of  war  as  such,  no  de- 
light in  carnage  and  bloodshed,  no  will- 
ingness to  sacrifice  men  and  ruin  homes 
from  the  mere  desire  of  the  shouting  and 
the  glory : 

Theirs    not    to    make    reply, 
Theirs    not   to    reason    why, 
Theirs  but   to   do  and   die. 
Into   the   valley  of   death 
Rode   the   six   hundred. 


^l 


THx.yysows  '-maud" 


lvij>htl}-  or  \vrongl\-,  from  the  begin- 
ning-, Tennyson's  writings  had  been  re- 
garded as  subjective,  as  expressing  his 
own  opinions,  and  as  having  an  etliical 
significance.  In  his  early  ])oeni  The  I^oct 
he  had  proclaimed  his  abiding  faith  in  the 
loftiness  of  his  calling,  and  so  far,  there 
had  been  little  to  disturb  the  faith  of  his 
readers.  Locksley  Hall,  universally  be- 
lieved to  be  the  experience  of  Tennvson 
himself,  even  the  faithless  Amy  being 
identified  as  a  Miss  Bradshaw,  a  lady 
with  whom  the  poet  had  been  on  friend- 
ly terms  in  his  youth;  TJic  Princess, 
with  its  treatment  of  the  question  of 
"  women's  rights  "  and  its  final  dis- 
position of  the  problem ;  /;/,  Memor- 
iam  itself — all  these  were  taken  to 
be  the  expression  of  the  personal  ex- 
periences or  opinions  of  the  poet.  And 
then  Maud  appeared.  The  critics  were 
mystified.  They  found  the  sentiments  in 
favour  of  war  in  the  mouth  of  the  hero, 
both  insane  and  sane ;  they  found  these 
same  sentiments  in  the  mouth  of  the 
poet  when  speaking  in  his  own  person. 
They  were  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  poet  was  himself  responsible  for 
everything  in  the  poem,  and  treated  him 
accordingly. 

It  was  this  misunderstanding  of  the 
dramatic  quality  of  the  poem,  due,  as 
has  been  said  to  the  unsettled  social  con- 
ditions of  the  times  and  to  the  previous 
poetical  career  of  the  ppet,  that  drew 
upon  him  the  severest  censure.  It  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  party  feeling  ran 
high  at  this  time,  and  that  Tennyson 
shared  in-  the  abuse  that  was  meted  out 
to  the  majority  favourable  to  the  war,  by 
a  small  but  very  virulent  minority  who 
looked  upon  the  Russian  campaigns  as 
unjust  and  indefensible.  Even  after  the 
heat  and  rancour  of  the  political  struggle 
had  died  out  somewhat,  the  poem  was 
still  attacked  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
a  polemic  in  favour  of  war.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone in  his.  Quarterly  article  returns 
again  and  again  to  this  point:  "It  is  a 
perilous  delusion  to  teach  that  war  is 
a  cure  for  moral  evil,  in  any  other  sense 
than  as  the  sister  tribulations  are.  The 
eulogies  of  the  frantic  hero  in  Maud. 
however,  deviate  into  grosser  follv.  It 
is  natural  that  such  vagfaries  should  over- 


look the  fixed  laws  (jl  I'rtjvidenn.-.  L  n- 
der  these  laws  the  mass  oi  mankind  is 
com])osed  of  men,  women  and  children 
who  can  but  just  ward  ofi  hunger,  C(jld 
and  nakedness :  whose  whfjle  ideas  of 
.Mammon  worshi])  are  C(jmprised  in  the 
search  for  their  daily  food,  clothing, 
shelter,  fuel ;  whom  any  casualty  reduces 
to  positive  want;  and  whose  already  low 
estate  is  yet  further  lowered  and  ground 
down  when  'the  blood-red  blossom  of 
war  flames  with  its  heart  of  fire.'  lUit 
what  is  a  little  strange  is  that  war  should 
be  recommended  as  a  s])ecific  for  the  par- 
ticular evil  of  Mammon  worship.  Such 
it  never  was  even  in  the  days  when  the 
Greek  heroes  longed  for  the  bootv  of 
Troy." 

There  is  no  question  at  the  present 
time  that  Maud  is  and  must  be  regarded 
and  considered  as  a  monodrama,  a  purely 
draiuatic  poem.  There  is,  however,  a 
great  deal  to  be  said  for  those  who  per- 
sisted in  ascribing  some  part  at  least  of 
the  sentiments  of  the  poem  to  the  poet 
himself.  It  would  be  ridiculous,  of 
course,  to  go  as  far  as  many  of  his  de- 
tractors have  done,  but  it  is  certain  that 
Tennyson  in  common  with  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  his  countrymen 
hailed  the  struggle  in  the  Crimea  as  a 
righteous  war.  He  was  mistaken,  but 
this  does  not  alter  the  facts  that  his  senti- 
ments leaned  in  that  direction.  War 
interpenetrates  Maud.  Like  the  Greek 
chorus,  it  is  everywhere :  ever\  where 
the  tocsin  is  sounded. 

She  is  singing  an  air  that  is  known  to  nic, 
A  passionate  ballad  gallant  and  gay, 
A  martial  song  like  a  trumpet's  call ! 
Singing  alone  in  the  morning  of  life. 
In  the  happy  morning  of  life  and  of  May, 
Singing  of  men  that  in  battle  array. 
Ready   in   heart   and   ready   in   hand, 
March  with  banner  and  bugle  and  fife 
To  the  death,  for  their  native  land. 

Ftirthermore  there  is  no  hint  in  the 
poem  as  first  jniblished  as  to  the  use  made 
of  the  war-motive.  The  cue  was  not 
given  until  later,  when  the  six  lines  al- 
ready quoted  were  added  to  the  end  of 
the  last  section. 

Mr.  John  Churton  Collins,  in  a  re- 
cent essay,  has  summed  up  briefly  the 
case  against  the  poet  as  far  as  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Crimean  war  is  concerned : 
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"By  representing  the  Crimean  war  as  were,  like  those  of  his  friends,  Henry 
having  roused  his  hero  from  his  egotism  and  Frank  Lushington,  enthusiastically 
and  despair,  as  well  as  by  the  commen-  on  the  side  of  the  war-party,  and  it  was 
taries  on  that  war  which  he  puts  into  not  perhaps  very  skilful  advocacy  to 
his  mouth,  Tennyson  made  the  poem  make  so  crazy  a  person  as  the  hero  of  the 
bear  very  immediately  on  contemporary  poem,  the  mouthpiece,  in  all  seriousness, 
politics.  It  was  composed  and  appeared  of  the  opinions  and  sentiments  of  that 
when  the  excitement  about  the  Crimean  party.  Thus,  the  poem  was  in  some  re- 
war  was  at  its  height,  when  the  peace  spects  the  manifesto  of  a  political  fac- 
party,  headed  by  John  Bright  and  others  tion,  and  into  the  very  unfavourable  con- 
was  clamouring  in  opposition  to  the  war,  temporary  critiques  of  the  work  political 
and  the  Government  and  the  'war-party'  prejudice  undoubtedly  entered.  It  has 
were  on  their  defence.  Tennyson's  own  passed  now  into  a  serener  atmosphere." 
sympathies,  as  his  other  writings  show,  {To  be  Continued.) 


AU  CLAIR  DE  LA  LUNE 
Rondeau  Redouble 

Under  the  moon,  across  the  rippled  sea, 
Yon  silver  track  doth  lead  to  Fairyland, 

And  dim  among  the  scattered  clouds  that  flee 
The  ramparts  of  the  Fairy  City  stand. 

Soft  is  the  air,  and  on  the  gleaming  sand 

The  light  waves  break  and  fall  caressingly. 

And  white  and  fair  the  distant  sails  expand 
Under  the  moon  across  the  rippled  sea. 

The  moonlight  fills  the  blue  immensity 

Of  summer  sky,  and  breezes  light  and  bland 

Blow  ruffling  not  my  charmed  reverie — 
Yon  silver  track  doth  lead  to  Fairyland. 

And  see,  in  swaying  ranks  the  noiseless  band 
Of  dancing  fays  in  sweeping  measures  free 

Moves   sparkling  in  the  light,  hand  linked  in  hand. 
iVnd  dim  among  the  scattered  clouds  that  flee. 

To  the  great  tides'  low-muttered  minstrelsy 

Crowding   they    rise   from  sombre  depths  unscanned, 

And  float  from  where  in  solemn  majestv 
The  ramparts  of  the  Fairy  City  stand. 

Embattled  walls  by  crafty  magic  planned — 
Aerial  spires  and  domes  of  porphyry — 

Ah !  who  will  bear  me  to  that  luring  strand. 
Home  of  soft  love  and  all  delights  that  be 
Under  the  moon? 

— Charles  Camp.  Tarelli. 
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The  convention  of  the  Untario  lulu- 
cational  Association  in  the  University  of 
Toronto  last  month  served  to  call  public 
attention  to  the  fact  that  among  all  those 
who  have  a  part  in  the  moulding  of  our 
national  life  there  are  none  who  have 
a  more  important  place  than  the  educa- 
tors of  our  youth.  It  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  exaggerate  the  far-reaching  im- 
portance of  the  work  which  the  teach- 
ers of  the  country  are  called  to  do.  The 
school  means  a  great  deal  more  for  our 
boys  and  girls  than  a  place  in  which  they 
are  put  in  a  position  to  "make  a  living.'' 
The  school  is  the  nursery  of  citizenship 
where  those  who  are  soon  to  bear  the 
burdens  and  responsibilities  are  being 
equipped  for  their  work.  And  the  work 
of  the  teacher  is  something  more  than 
the  training  of  the  intellectual  powers. 
It  is  the  implanting  of  ideals  and  the 
formation  of  character.  It  is  the  sowing 
in  the  refceptive  soil  of  childhood  and 
youth  the  seeds  that  shall  germinate  and 
bring  forth  fruit  in  true  manhood  and 
womanhood. 

To  our  teachers  we  commit  a  work 
scarcely  less  important  than  that  of  the 
minister.  We  surrender  to  their  influ- 
ence our  children  in  the  most  plastic  and 
impressionable  years  of  their  lives.  To 
their  care  we  yield  our  boys  and  girls 
as  they  are  budding  out  into  young  man- 
hood and  womanhood.  And  to  those  in 
the  more  advanced  stages  of  the 
profession  we  entrust  our  young 
men  and  women  as  they  stand 
upon  the  threshold  of  the  real 
work  of  life.  A  ver\'  little  reflection  will 
convince  any  one  who  cares  to  think  at 
.  all  that  there  is  no  body  of  men  or  wo- 
men to  whom  more  important  interests 
are  entrusted  than  those  engaged  in 
teaching. 

This  is  true,  not  only  of  those  who 
stand  in  the  outstanding  places  of  the 
profession,  but  in  a  very  real  sense  of 
those  engaged  in  public  school  work. 
The  university  professor  deals  with  the 
select  few,  and  with  those  whose  char- 


acters are  in  a  large  measure  formed  and 
whose  life  ideals  are  fixed.  His  students 
may  naturally  be  expected  Uj  occupy 
places  of  leadership,  but  they  form  a 
small  percentage  of  the  sum  total  of 
citizenship.  The  high  school  teacher  has 
to  deal  with  a  somewhat  wider  circle. 
But  it  is  still  only  a  segment  of  the  circle. 
The  public  school  teacher,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  to  deal  with  the  whole  mass 
of  the  future  citizenship  and  in  the  ini- 
tial stages  of  its  development,  in  his 
hand  is  placed  the  raw  material  in  its 
most  plastic  stage  and  when  poor  work- 
manship will  vitiate  the  result  all  along 
the  line.  It  is  no  depreciation  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  work  of  those  in  the 
more  advanced  stages  of  the  calling  to 
say  that  there  is  no  class  of  men  or  wo- 
men who  have  a  more  potent  influence 
in  the  making  or  the  marring  of  our  na- 
tional future  than  the  public  school  teach- 
ers of  the  country.  There  are  those  who 
can  look  back  to  influences  that  warped 
their  lives,  and  there  are  those  who  can 
gratefully  trace  any  success  which  they 
may  have  achieved  to  some  man  or  wo- 
man who  in  the  far  oft'  days  kindled  an 
ambition  that  never  entirely  died. 

There  is  too  nuich  reason  to 
fear  that  the  public  mind  has  not 
been  fully  seized  with  the  impor- 
tance of  the  work  of  the  prim- 
ary teacher.  The  efficiency  of  the  public 
school  has  been  weakened  by  the  insane 
craze  for  cheapness.  Too  often  men  have 
occupied  the  responsible  position  of  trus- 
tees whose  chief  thought  has  been  to 
secure  this  service  at  the  lowest  possible 
rate  of  remuneration  and  who  thought 
that  in  this  way  they  best  discharged 
their  trust.  The  effect  of  this  cheese- 
paring policy  upon  the  character  of  our 
public  schools  was  emphasised  in  the 
splendid  address  of  Chancellor  Burwash 
in  his  address  before  the  Educational 
Association  last  month.  The  result  has 
been  to  drive  from  the  profession  into 
other  and  more  lucrative  callings  many 
of  the  most  able  and  ambitious  men  who 
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are  now  adorning  other  stations  in  life. 
There  is  very  httle  of  permanence  in  the 
profession  to-day  and  few  men  who  have 
the  natural  desire  to  make  the  most  of 
themselves  look  forward  to  public  school 
teaching  as  a  life  calling.  It  is  made 
a  stepping-stone  by  young  men  who  are 
looking  forward  to  other  callings  and 
whose  energies  and  interests  are  natur- 
ally divided.  The  work  has  largely  fal- 
len into  the  hands  of  young  women,  at- 
tracted by  the  superior  social  status 
which  it  confers,  and  who  also  regard 
it  as  convenient  means  of  bridging  the 
gap  between  girlhood  and  married  life. 
The  result  is  that  in  this  work,  which 
is  of  fundamental  importance,  we  are 
dependent  largely  on  transitory  service. 
The  public  school  course  is  the  only 
education  that  the  great  mass  of  our  boys 
and  girls  can  hope  to  enjoy.  Even  to 
those  who  can  hope  to  pursue  their  stud- 
ies beyond  its  limits  it  is   of  great  im- 


portance. The  marked  increase  of  pri- 
vate schools  indicates  a  demand  that 
the  public  school  does  not  meet.  For 
the  great  proportion  the  private  school 
is  out  of  the  question  and  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  whole  covmtry  the  public 
school  must  be  put  at  its  best.  And  it 
will  never  come  to  its  own  until  more 
liberal  ideas  prevail  and  something  like 
permanency  is  given  to  the  calling.  Let 
the  educational  machinery  be  what  it 
will,  let  the  curriculum  be  as  broad  as 
it  may,  the  efficiency  of  the  system  de- 
pends in  the  last  resort  upon  the  person- 
nel of  the  profession.  The  verv  best  men 
and  women  are  needed  for  this  work, 
and  there  is  nothing  more  certain  than 
that  they  will  not  be  forthcoming  so 
long  as  bargain  counter  ideas  prevail 
and  the  average  remuneration  of  a 
trained  teacher  is  but  little  above  that 
of  the  unskilled  labourer. — The  Presby- 
terian. 


HIGH  SCH(30L  FRATERNITIES 


All  the  agitation  against  high  school 
fraternities  has,  up  to  the  present  time, 
been  fruitless.  That  is  not  because  the 
defenders  of  the  fraternities  have 
brought  forward  any  good  and  sufficient 
reasons  for  their  existence.  Nor  is  it 
for  lack  of  earnestness  and  unanimity 
on  the  part  of  the  opponents  of  the  sys- 
tem, who,  to  be  sure,  are  for  the  most 
part  nothing  more  than  teachers  and 
school  superintendents. 

Progressive  high  school  boys,  experi- 
encing the  first  delights  of  belonging  to 
something  Greek  and  secret  that  other 
boys  can't  get  into,  must  not  be  expect- 
ed to  have  a  high  regard  for  the  opinions 
of  teachers,  superintendents,  and  other 
persons  of  advanced  age  and  old-fashion- 
ed notions. 

Nevertheless,  these  old  fogies  continue 
to  pass  their  futile  resolutions.  The 
Connecticut  Association  of  Classical  and 
Hisfh  School  Teachers  says  that  frater- 
nities in  high  schools  are  a  serious  and 
growing  evil,  retarding  the  educational 
development  of  the  pupils,  lowering  their 
morals,    and    constituting    a    sinister    in- 


fluence upon  the  interests  of  the  schools. 

During  the  recent  holiday  season  the 
superintendent  of  the  Montclair,  N.J., 
schools  sent  letters  to  the  parents  of  the 
high  school  pupils  asking  them  to  help 
him  eradicate  the  evil.  High  school  fra- 
ternities, he  says,  have  none  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  college  fraternities.  They 
tend  to  destroy  democracy,  which  is  the 
pride  of  the  American  common  school 
system. 

It  seems  that  old  fogies  are  especially 
plentiful  in  Chicago.  On  what  other 
ground  can  we  account  for  the  fact  that 
fifteen  principals  and  375  teachers  in  the 
Chicago  high  schools  have  signed  a  let- 
ter protesting  against  the  high  school 
fraternities  and  declaring  that  ''since  the 
public  school  is  an  institution  supported 
by  public  tax,  all  classes,  without  dis- 
tinction of  wealth  or  social  standing,  are 
entitled  to  an  equal  share  in  its  benefits ; 
and  that  anything  that  divides  the  school 
community  into  exclusive  groups,  as 
these  societies  do,  militates  against  this 
liberalising  influence  that  has  made  one 
people  out  of  a  multitude." 
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How,  save  In  the  old  logy  thcon ,  can 
the  iiiembers  of  hiy,h  school  fraternities 
account  for  the  sentiments  of  E.  G.  Coo- 
ley,  the  superintendent  of  the  Chicago 
schools,  who  in  a  recent  article  in  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  announces  his 
conviction  that  no  one  influence  now  felt 
in  high  schools  is  more  subversive  of  the 
spirit  of  equalised  opportunity  than  the 
"frat  movement.'' 

Yet  the  "frats"  are  undisturbed.    'Idiev 


iiave  undermined  and  annihilated  the  oUl 
democratic  societies,  which  contributed 
so  much  to  the  education  of  the  boys  and 
girls. 

.Vfter  all,  is  not  the  high  school  "frat" 
movement  characteristic  of  a  ]jrevailing 
tendency  in  American  life,  which  scorns 
the  things  of  yesterday  and  enfranchises 
the  citizen  in  most  res]:)ects  at  the  mature 
age  of  ten? — Syracuse  Post-Standard. 


THE  ONTARIO  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 


Eor  some  years  past  one  of  the  char- 
acteristic features  of  Easter  week  has 
been  the  annual  convention  of  the  On- 
tario Educational  Association.  During 
many  of  its  earlier  years  it  had  formid- 
able difficulties  to  overcome,  but  the  per- 
sistence of  a  few  prominent  and  enthusi- 
astic educationalists  kept  it  alive,  and  the 
old  difficulties  have  either  disappeared 
altogether  or  become  less  of  an  obstruc- 
tion to  the  success  of  the  yearly  gather- 
ing. One  of  these  difficulties  was  the 
reluctance  of  teachers  to  give  up  part  of 
their  summer  vacation  to  convention 
work.  This  has  been  removed  bv  chang- 
ing the  date  of  meeting,  and  the  new 
arrangement  seems  to  be  on  the  whole 
satisfactory.  Another  was  the  indiffer- 
ence of  the  teachers  generally  about  an 
organisation  which  seemed  to  many  of 
them  of  little  practical  value.  This  feel- 
ing has  largely  passed  away,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  a  larger  attendance  and  a 
more  varied  programme  have  made  the 
conventions  more  attractive  and  inspir- 
ing. 

Perhaps  the  most  noticeable  difference 
between  the  meetings  of  the  earlier  and 
those  of  the  later  stages  of  the  associa- 
tion's career  is  the  increased  co-oper- 
ation between  those  who  teach  in  the 
schools  and  those  who  teach  in  the  uni- 
versities. In  the  elder  years  the  teachers 
of  public  and  high  schools  were  left  for 
the  most  part  to  themselves :  now  mem- 
bers of  the  staffs  of  various  academic 
institutions  take  an  active  and  sympa- 
thetic interest  in  the  work  of  the  asso- 


ciation. For  some  years  past  an  ecjually 
valuable  element  has  been  added  to  the 
proceedings  through  the  presence  of 
those  who  represent  the  lay  management 
of  educational  work  throughout  the  Pro- 
vince. The  trustees  of  public  and  high 
schools  have  their  own  points  of  view 
from  which  to  regard  the  great  work  of 
public  instruction,  and  it  is  a  decided  ad- 
vantage both  to  the  association  and  to 
the  public  to  have  them  in  close  touch 
with  those  who  have  actual  charge  of 
jjupils  and  students  in  the  class  rooms. 
The  association  will  again  hold  its 
meetings  in  the  various  halls  and  lecture 
rooms  of  the  Provincial  University.  The 
accommodation  there  is  not  exactly  what 
it  should  be,  owing  to  the  unavoidal)le 
delay  in  the  erection  of  a  Convocation 
Hall.  It  may  be  assumed,  however,  that 
before,  a  great  while  this  deficiency  will 
be  supplied,  and  that  as  the  attendance 
at  the  convention  increases,  as  it  will 
certainly  do,  the  increased  demand  for 
accommodation  and  for  special  appli- 
ances for  the  illustration  of  scientific 
papers  will  be  amply  met.  This  bring- 
ing of  the  teaching  profession  once  a 
year  into  close  touch  with  a  great  seat 
of  higher  learning  is  a  decided  advantage 
to  both ;  it  furnishes  the  teacher  with 
new  aspirations,  impulses,  and  motives, 
and  it  tends  to  strengthen  the  hold  of 
the  Universitv  on  the  people  who  own 
and  maintain  it.  Fortunately  it  is  an  in- 
stitution of  which,  in  spite  of  defects  of 
organisation  that  should  not  be  difficult 
to  remove,  the  teachers  of  the  Province 
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have  good  cause  to  feel  proud.  Fortun- 
ately also  it  has  its  home  in  a  building 
which    is    easily    first    in    architectural 


beauty  among  the  academical  edifices  on 
this  continent. — The  Toronto  Globe. 


THE  LARGER  FIELD 


The  Roman  senate  applauded  when 
a  glorious  sentence  was  pronounced  de- 
claring that  the  things  that  concern 
humanity  were  of  the  profoundest  in- 
terest. This  is  really  the  basal  note  of 
education — the  concerns  of  humanity. 
True,  the  teacher  spends  his  time  with 
children  and  youth;  but  (if  he  is  really 
a  teacher)  he  is  thinking  of  what  these 
children  and  youth  will  be  when  grown 
up ;  and,  further,  in  seeing  the  follies  and 
faikires  of  grown  up  humanity  he  re- 
flects whether  these  might  not  have  been 
obviated  by  a  different  mode  of  proced- 
ure in  the  schoolroom.  So  that  the  real 
teacher  is  obliged  to  survey  the  whole 
field  of  human  life ;  he  is  obliged  to  be 
a  student  of  man. 

It  is  not  many  years  ago  that  the  eft'ort 
to  induce  teachers  to  study  education 
was  put  aside  with  a  smile.  "I  would 
read  a  book  on  education,"  said  a  pro- 
minent principal  in  the  metropolis,  "if 
it  wovild  do  any  good ;  but  after  reading 
it  I  should  go  right  on  as  I  am  now 
doing;  therefore  why  waste  the  time?" 
This  probably  was  the  sentiment  of  most 
practical  men.  They  would  admit  the 
theorems  the  educator  announced,  but 
limited  themselves  to  thinking  about  the 
readiest  means  to  induce  a  comprehen- 
sion of  the  three  R's.  Nevertheless,  the 
urgent  plea  that  the  teacher  study  edu- 
cational principles  did  lead  to  results. 
The  laws  of  New  York  now  demand  that 
all   teachers   in   cities   where   a   superin- 


tendent is  employed  must  have  given  a 
year  to  the  study  of  education.  This  is 
certainly  a  recognition  of  the  larger  field. 

There  is  not  a  single  teacher  but  would 
rejoice  if  it  were  settled  that  teaching 
is  a  profession.  Let  those  who  feel  so 
recognise  that  such  a  statute  is  really  a 
step  towards  this  end.  A  professional 
man  is  one  who  is  concerned  firstly  in 
humanity  in  general ;  while  not  all  the 
lawyers,  physicians,  and  clergymen  are 
men  of  broad  thought,  enough  of  them 
are  to  hold  the  confidence  of  the  com- 
munity ;  to  them  it  turns  when  settled 
truths  or  an  application  of  them  is  de- 
sired. The  teacher  is  not  yet  included 
because  he  will  stick  to  the  narrow  field. 

Among  the  most  serious  questions 
which  the  larger  sort  of  teachers  are  en- 
deavouring to  answer  is,  What  type  of 
man  or  woman  have  we  in  view  ?  It 
will  be  asserted  that  probably  a  vast  num- 
ber of  teachers  have  no  fixed  ideal  be- 
fore them ;  in  other  words,  that  they 
work  in  a  narrow  field ;  if  so  the  product 
much  necessarily  be  vague  if  not  dwarf- 
ed. But  good  teaching  builds  up  de- 
finite ideals  of  action  anB  endeavour. 
The  larger  view  must  be  taken ;  the 
thoughtful  teacher  will  ask  himself. 
What  part  do  I  wash  these  pupils  to  play 
in  the  world?  Padagogv  does  not  mean 
some  facile  way  of  teaching  the  arts  of 
reading  or  numbers.  It  means  the  art 
of  impressing  the  highest  ideals — living 
and  acting. — The  School  Journal. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


History  of  the  War  of  1812  bctzuccn 
Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  of  America..  By  James  Han- 
nay,  D.C.L.  Cloth,  8vo.,  372  pages, 
G4  illustrations.  Price,  $2.50.  To- 
ronto: Morang  &  Co.,  Limited.  1905. 

]\Iorang  &  Co.,  Limited,  have,  during 
the  last  few  years,  published  a  number 
of  valuable  books  dealing"  with  Cana- 
dian history  and  biography.  We  have 
already  reviewed  in  these  columns  the 
lives  of  Principal  Grant  and  Sir  John 
Beverley  Robinson,  and  in  the  near 
future  we  intend  to  notice  the  magnifi- 
cent "Makers  of  Canada"  series  now  be- 
ing issued  by  the  same  house.  One  of 
the  most  important  of  recent  additions 
to  the  Canadian  list  is  Dr.  Hannay's 
"History  of  the  War  of  1812,"  and  this 
book  we  now  purpose  to  notice  briefly. 

At  the  outset  a  word  should  be  said 
in  regard  to  the  mechanical  side  of  the 
book.  It  is  beautifully  printed  in  clear, 
bold  type;  beautifully  illustrated  by  well 
executed  half-tones,  and  beautifully 
bound  in  green  crash  with  gold  letter- 
ing. It  has  in  this  respect  the  charac- 
teristic features  that  distinguish  all  the 
publications  of  Morang  &  Co.  The 
publishers  are  to  be  congratulated  on 
their  good  taste  and  enterprise  in  giving 
such  a  sumptuous  dressing  to  this  book. 

In  examining  the  contents  jx^rhaps 
the  most  outstanding  feature  will  be 
found  to  be  the  robust  patriotism  of  the 
author.  Dr.  Hannay  is  well  aware  that 
he  is  laying  himself  open  to  attack  on 
this  ground,  and  accordingly  defends  in 
the  preface  both  his  standpoint  and  his 
action.  He  says:  *'No  doubt  it  will  be 
said  bv  some  critics  that  in  this  book  I 
have  been  too  severe  on  the  Americans 
who  invaded  our  country,  burnt  our 
towns,  ravaged  our  fields,  slaughtered 
our  people  and  tried  to  place  us  under 
a  foreign  flag.  But  I  maintain  that  any 
Canadian  author  has  a  right  to  challenge 
the  motives  and  conduct  of  the  men  who 
did  these  things,  and  T  see  no  reason 
why   any   American   of  the  present   day 


should  feel  offended  at  reflections  on 
the  actions  of  men  who  lived  ninety 
years  ago.  While  endeavouring  to  pre- 
sent an  absolutely  truthful  narrative  of 
the  War  of  1812,  I  have  not  felt  it 
necessary  to  refrain  from  criticising  the 
conduct  of  the  men  who  were  respcni- 
sible  for  the  contest,  or  who  look  part 
in  it." 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the 
attitude  adopted,  for  the  most  part,  by 
Canadian  and  llritish  historians  in  re- 
gard to  disputes  with  the  United  States 
has  savoured  of  the  apologetic.  The 
historians  seem  to  take  it  for  granted 
that  Great  Britain  has  always  in  her 
dealings  with  the  Republic  found  her- 
self in  the  wrong,  and  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  truckle  to  a  delicate  public  opin- 
ion in  the  United  States  by  assuming  all 
the  blame  for  their  own  country.  Cer- 
tainly a  course  of  this  kind  is,  in  the 
light  of  the  facts,  nothing  short  of  non- 
sensical, and  it  is  high  time  that  an  his- 
torian of  Dr.  Hannay "s  ability  should 
come  forward  and  state  things  as  they 
are,  not  as  the  apologists  of  the  United 
States  would  wish  them  to  be.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  War  of 
1812  was  one  of  pure  wanton  aggression, 
in  which  the  United  States  found  them- 
selves committed,  through  the  efforts  of 
a  few  loud-mouthed  slave-holders  and 
western  fire-eaters,  to  a  contest  in  which 
they  were  disgracefully  beaten  by  the 
few  settlers  in  the  country  which  the\- 
had  boasted  their  abilit\-  to  overrun 
within  a  few  weeks.  Dr.  Hannay  has 
the  courage  to  say  this,  and  to  prove  his 
statements.     That  is  all. 

The  style  in  which  the  book  is  written 
is  easy  and  clear,  and  the  narrative  at 
all  times  plain  and  luminous.  The  plan 
followed,  of  course,  is  the  chronological 
one,  single  chapters  being  given  to  the 
most  important  operations.  The  book  is 
very  full\-  illustrated  by  64  maps  and 
illustrations,  all  of  which  are  useful  as 
throwing  light  upon  the  text.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  follow  further  the  book, 
any  n-;ore  than  to  sav  that  it  is  a  distinct 
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contribution  to  Canadian  literature,  and 
one  of  which  every  Canadian  should  be 
proud. 

The  War  of  1813  was  a  glorious  epi- 
sode in  the  history  of  Canada,  an  episode 
with  which  the  pupils  of  our  public 
schools  are  none  too  familiar.  We  can 
imagine  no  greater  service  to  the  cause 
of  Canadian  nationalism  than  the  plac- 
ing of  a  copy  of  this  book  in  the  library 
of  every  public  school  in  Canada.  Our 
pupils  know  too  little  of  the  great  deeds 
of  their  fathers.  Here  is  a  chance  to 
have  them  learn  more. 


History  in  Biography.  Issued  under  the 
general  editorship  of  Beatrice  A. 
Lees.  4  vols.  London :  Adam  and 
Charles  Black.     1904. 

Volume  I. — King  Alfred  to  Edzuard 
I.,  by  Beatrice  A.  Lees,  History  Tutor, 
Somerville  College,  Oxford.  Cloth,  12 
mo.  234  pages.  40  illustrations.  Price, 
2s. 

Volume  H. — Edward  II.  to  Richard 
III.,  by  A.  D.  Greenwood,  late  head- 
mistress of  Withington  Girl's  School, 
Manchester.  Cloth,  12  mo.  240  pages, 
oG  illustrations.     Price,  2s. 

V'olume  in. — Henry  VII.  to  Elisa- 
beth, by  Frances  Mary  West,  formerly 
scholar  of  Somerville  College,  Oxford. 
Cloth,  12  mo.  216  pages,  41  illustra- 
tions.    Price,  2s. 

Volume  IV. — lames  I.  to  James  II., 
by  H.  L.  Powell,  Principal  of  the  Cam- 
bridge Training  College.  Cloth  12  mo. 
198  pages,  32  illustrations.     Price,  2s. 

It  is  not  necessary  at  the  present  time 
either  to  defend  or  to  apologise  for  the 
biographical  method  of  teaching  history, 
therefore  the  underlying  principle  of  the 
series  may  be  approved  at  once.  So 
far  four  volumes  of  the  series  have 
been  issued,  and  it  is  to  be  presvmied 
that  two  or  three  additional  volumes 
will  be  required  to  complete  the  series 
to  the  reign  of  Edward  VII.  The  titles 
of  the  volumes  are  chosen  merely  for 
convenience  of  reference ;  there  is  no 
attempt  to  insist  upon  the  kings  to  the 
exclusion  of  others,  rather  the  reverse. 
Perhaps  no  better  idea  of  the  scope  of 


each  volume  can  be  given  than  by  quot- 
ing the  list  of  the  fifteen  great  charac- 
ters described  in  each  volume. 

Volume  I. — -Alfred  ;  Dunstan  ;  God- 
win; William  the  Conqueror;  Anselm; 
Robert  of  Normandy ;  Henry  II ; 
Thomas  a  Becket ;  Richard  I ;  Giraldus 
Cambrensis ;  William  the  Marshal ; 
Robert  of  Lincoln ;  Friar  Adam  Marsh ; 
Simon  de  Montford;  Edward  I. 

I  'olume  II. — Robert  Bruce  ;  the  Black 
Prince  ;  Chaucer ;  Wiclif  ;  Langland ; 
Richard  II ;  Hotspur ;  Henry  V ;  Duke 
of  Bedford;  James  I  of  Scotland;  Mar- 
garet of  xA.njou;  W^arwick ;  Caxton ; 
Richard  III ;  The  Pastons. 

Volume  III. — Perkin  Warbeck, 
Thomas  Wolsey ;  Sir  Thomas  More ; 
Thomas  Cromwell ;  Edward  Seymour ; 
Thomas  Cranmer ;  Stephen  Gardiner ; 
William  Cecil;  Robert  Dudley;  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots ;  Edmund  Spenser ;  Wil- 
liam Shakespeare  ;  Francis  Drake  :  ^^'al- 
ter  Raleigh ;  Francis  Bacon. 

Volume  IV. — James  I;  Buckingham; 
Eliot;  W^entworth;  Pym;  Laud;  Falk- 
land ;  Charles  I ;  Cromwell ;  Clarendon ; 
1  Baxter;  Charles  II:  Shaftesbury;  James 
II ;  Bishop  Ken. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  list 
that  great  care  has  been  taken  to  select 
characters  around  whose  lives  great 
movements  and  events  might  be  centred. 
The  editors  have  certainly  done  their 
work  well.  To  read  these  volumes 
through  is  to  have  a  clear,  orderly  and 
connected  view  of  English  history  from 
Alfred  to  the  Revolution  of  1688,  a 
view  which,  as  far  as  children  are  con- 
cerned, could  be  obtained  only  by  pur- 
suing a  plan  similar  to  that  followed  in 
this  series.  The  individual  sketches  are 
exceedingly  well  written,  for  the  most 
part  from  original  sources,  some,  of 
course,  better  than  others,  as  there  are 
certain  characters  that  lend  themselves 
to  picturesque  description  rather  than 
do  others. 

Each  volume  contains  a  list  of  author- 
ities and  a  consecutive  summary  of  the 
whole  period  covered  by  the  text.  Illus- 
trative maps,  pictures  and  genealogical 
tables  are  also  given  and  a  very  full 
index.  The  books  are  well  printed  on 
an  excellent  qualitv  of  paper,  and  are 
neatly  and  strongly  bound. 
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A  History  Syllabus  for  Secondary 
Schools.  By  A  Special  Committee  of 
the  New  England  History  Teachers' 
Association.  Cloth,  12  mo.  375 
pages.  Price,  $1.20  net.  Boston :  D. 
C.  Heath  &  Co.     1901. 

The  preface  to  this  book  explains  the 
plan  npon  which  it  was  prepared.  It  is 
the  work  of  a  committee  appointed  by 
the  New  England  History  Teachers- 
Association  "  to  prepare  a  report  on 
practical  methods  of  teaching  history, 
with  such  topical  outlines,  references 
and  bibliographies  as  shall  help  teachers 
to  put  into  operation  such  suggestions 
for  reform  in  history  teaching  as  may 
be  applicable  to  the  conditions  in  the 
secondary  schools."  After  the  outlines 
had  been  tested  by  several  teachers 
with  their  classes  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee was  presented  to  the  Association 
in  April,  1901.  The  general  and  special 
introductions  with  ample  illustrations  of 
the  outlines  were  then  printed  and  sent 
to  all  members  as  a  preliminary  report. 
After  this  had  been  tried  in  the  schools 
and  discussed  by  the  Association  at  its 
meeting  in  October,  1901.  the  report  was 
approved  and  ordered  to  be  published. 

As  the  outlines  progressed  they  were 
tested  in  the  class  room  by  the  three 
members  of  the  committee  engaged  in 
teaching  history  in  high  schools  and  by 
a  large  number  of  other  secondary 
teachers;  thev  were  also  subjected  to 
the  criticisms  of  the  professors  of  history 
in  eight  colleges.  From  this  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  four  years  course  in  his- 
tory here  outlined  has  been  thoroughly 
discussed  and  tested  before  being  pub- 
lished as  a  guide  to  the  history  teachers 
in  the  secondary  schools. 

The  General  Introduction  covers  38 
pages,  and  is  in  every  respect  exceed- 
ingly valuable,  covering,  as  it  does,  many 
points  of  difficulty  in  the  teaching  of  the 
subject  in  the  class  room.  The  sugges- 
tions to  teachers  are  of  the  greatest  pos- 
sible usefulness. 

Part  I.  covers  Ancient  History  to  800 
A.D. ;  Part_  II.  Mediaeval  and  INIodern 
European  History  from  800  to  1900 
A.D. ;  Part  III.,  English  History  to 
1900  A.D. :  and  Part  IV.  American  His- 


tory and  Civil  Government  to  1904 
A.D.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  first 
three  parts  of  the  book  arc  of  special 
interest  to  teachers  of  history  in  the  high 
scho(3ls  and  collegiate  institutes  of  (On- 
tario, who  will  be  called  ujjon  next  year 
U)  add  Aledi;eval  and  Modern  History 
to  the  work  they  are  alreadv  doing  in 
Ancient,  English  and  Canadian  His 
tory. 

From  a  careful  study  of  the  volume 
we  are  able  heartily  to  commend  it  as 
of  the  utmost  use  to  teachers  of  history. 
The  outline  is  well  conceived,  the  books 
referred  to  are  within  the  limits  of  an 
ordinary  library,  and  the  references  are 
not  too  extensive  to  be  handled  without 
difficulty.  The  book  must  be  examined 
to  be  appreciated,  must  be  used  in  order 
to  estimate  its  full  worth. 


Our  Schools:  Their  Administration  and 
Supervision.  By  William  Esta- 
BROOK  Chancellor,  .Superintendent 
of  Schools,  Bloomfield,  N.J.  Cloth, 
12  mo.  434  pages.  Price,  $1.25. 
Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.     1904. 

The  purpose  of  this  book,  as  stated 
by  the  author,  is  to  present  the  subject 
of  American  education  from  the  new 
point  of  view  of  the  administrator  and 
supervisor.  It  is  designed  for  all  per- 
sons interested  in  the  control  of  schools 
and  of  school  systems,  including  super- 
intendents, principals,  supervisors,  pro- 
prietors, members  of  boards  of  educa- 
tion, trustees,  legislators,  parents,  tax- 
payers and  teachers  or  students  prepar- 
ing for  the  duties  of  school  administra- 
tion. The  work  is  intended  to  promote 
teaching  as  a  profession  and  to  extend 
the  knowledge  of  the  principles  upon 
which  the  professional  movement  is  pro- 
ceeding. The  aim  is  certainly  ambitious, 
but  the  author  has  to  a  very  large  extent 
made  good  his  claim. 

Of  course,  a  large  part  of  the  book  is 
useless,  except  for  comparative  study,  to 
Canadians  interested  in  educational 
affairs,  but  a  great  deal  still  remains  of 
a  very  suggestive  character.  Superin- 
tendent Chancellor  is  a  shrewd  observer 
of  men  and   things,  and   everything  he 


has  to  say  is  well  worth  thinking  over. 
The  chapters  on  "The  Superintendent," 
"The  Principalship,"  and  "The  Educa- 
tional Policy  of  the  Community  "  are 
particularly  suggestive  and  valuable. 
These  might  well  be  pondered  carefully 
by  our  educational  leaders  in  Canada. 
The  last  chapter  also,  that  on  "Salary, 
Tenure  and  Certificate,"  contains  a  great 
deal  that  will  prove  of  interest  to  the 
Canadian  teacher  and  trustee.  The 
book  contains  also  a  series  of  valuable 
appendixes,  dealing  with  almost  every 
condition  that  may  arise  in  school  life, 
from  the  purchase  of  school  libraries 
and  the  teachers'  contract  to  the  eye  and 
ear  records  and  a  requisition  for  sup- 
plies. 

Health,  Strength  and  Pozver,  byDuDLEY 
Allen  Sargent,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  Direc- 
tor of  Hemenway  Gymnasium,  Har- 
vard University.  Cloth,  12mo.,  378 
pages,  112  illustrations.  Price,  $1.35. 
New  York :  H.  M.  Caldwell  Co.   1904. 

In  a  book  such  as  this  the  general 
reader  has  in  a  large  degree  to  depend 
on  the  ability  and  experience  of  the  au- 
thor. Dr.  Sargent  has  had  thirty-five 
years'  experience  as  an  instructor  of 
students  and  adviser  of  business  and 
professional  men,  and  has  at  the  same 
time  served  twenty-three  years  as  a  di- 
rector of  a  Normal  School  for  the  pre- 
paration of  teachers  of  physical  culture. 
In  fact,  Dr.  Sargent  has  an  international 
reputation  and  is  entitled  tO  speak  with 
authority  on  his  particular  specialty. 

Dr.  Sargent  has  treated  his  subject 
with  great  thoroughness,  and  therefore 
the  book  is  just  as  useful  for  the  ordi- 
nary citizen  as  it  is  for  the  teacher  or 
the  specialist.  It  is  particularly  valu- 
able for  the  use  of  teachers  in  our  public 
schools,  where  in  these  latter  days  so 
much  attention  is  supposed  to  be  given 
to  the  care  of  the  body.  There  are  twen- 
ty chapters  in  the  book,  each  dealing 
with  a  specific  topic.  The  latter  part  of 
the  book  is  taken  up  with  a  complete 
set  of  exercises  for  home  and  school 
use,  illustrated  by  113  figures.  These 
exercises  are  all  practical  and  may  be 
practised  by  any  person  and  anywhere. 


Full  explanations  accompany  each  set 
of  exercises,  describing  how  the  move- 
ments should  be  made,  the  number  of 
times  they  should  be  repeated  and  the 
parts  of  the  body  that  are  thereby  most 
afi:ected. 

The  Meditations  of  the  Emperor  Mar- 
cus Aurelius  Antoninus,  Translated 
b\  R.  Graves,  M.A.  Cloth,  13mo, 
110  pages.  Price  Is.  London:  Me- 
thuen  &  Co.     1905. 

The  Pilgrim's  Progress,  by  John  Bun- 
YAN.  Cloth,  13nio,  336  pages.  Price, 
Is.     London :  Methuen  &  Co.     1905. 

These  two  books  are  the  first  issue  of 
a  new  standard  library  projected  by 
Methuen  &  Co.,  London.  The  series 
is  under  the  general  editorship  of  Mr. 
Sidney  Lee,  who  will  contribute  to  each 
volume  a  brief  introduction.  This  in- 
troduction, though  short,  should  prove 
one  of  the  most  valuable  features  of  the 
new  library,  as  Mr.  Lee  is  a  writer  who 
has  the  faculty  of  saying  a  great  deal 
in  a  very  small  space.  The  introductions 
to  the  two  volumes  already  published 
are  marvels  of  completeness  and  conden- 
sation. It  is  unnecessary  to  say  any- 
thing about  the  books  to  be  published 
in  the  series.  These  will  be  chosen  and 
edited  by  Mr.  Lee,  so  that  nothing  but 
the  very  best  will  be  included.  The 
books  are  well  printed  in  good-sized  type, 
on  a  light  but  opaque  paper,  and  are 
neatly  bound  in  red  cloth  with  gold 
lettering.  The  appearance  of  the  vol- 
umes is  very  attractive.  They  are  cer- 
tainly a  marvel  of  cheapness. 


Three  Years  with  the  Poets.  Compiled 
by  Bertha  Hazard.  Cloth,  13mo., 
348  pages.  Price.  60  cents.  Boston: 
Houghton,   Mifflin   &  Co.      1904. 

This  is  a  text-book  of  poetry  to  be 
memorised  by  children  during  the  first 
years  in  school.  It  does  not  claim  to  be 
a  collection  or  anthology,  but  is  rather 
an  introduction  to  these.  The  work  is 
divided  into  three  years,  with  poems 
for  each  month  in  the  year.     In  addition 


to  the  required  poems,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  learned  by  all  the  pupils, 
there  are  elective  poems  which  may  be 
learned  bv  the  brighter  and  more  inter- 
ested pupils.  The  plan  of  the  book  is 
an  ingenious  one,  and  is  admirably  car- 
ried out.  The  selection  of  material  is 
excellent,  although  some  of  the  poems 
are  perhaps  too  far  advanced  for  the 
grade  for  wiiich  they  are  intended.  Chil- 
dren dififer,  however,  as  does  also  the  ex- 
perience of  teachers,  and  this  last  may 
not  be  a  real  fault  at  all.  The  collection 
should  prove  exceedingly  useful  to  a 
teacher,  and  the  book  might  even  be 
used  to  advantage  as  a  supplementary 
reader,  although  the  price  is  against  its 
general  introduction  for  this  latter  pur- 
pose. 

MoRANG^s  Literature  Series 

High  School  Poetry  Book,  Part  I. 
(Ready.)  By  W.  J.  Sykes,  B.A.,  Eng- 
lish Master,  Collegiate  Institute,  Ot- 
tawa. 

High  School  Poetry  Book,  Part  H. 
(Ready.)  By  W.  J.  Sykes,  B.A.,  Eng- 
lish Master,  Collegiate  Institute,  Ot- 
tawa. 

High  School  Prose  Book,  Part  I.  (In 
preparation.)  By  O.  J.  Stevenson, 
M.A.,  D.  Psed.,  English  Master,  Col- 
legiate Institute,  St.  Thomas. 

Higli  School  Prose  Book,  Part  H.  (In 
preparation.)  By  O.  J.  Stevenson, 
AI.A.,  D.  Pffid.,  English  Master,  Col- 
legiate Institute,  St.  Thomas. 

Poems      of  the     Love      of      Country. 

(Ready.)  By  J.  E.  Wettierell,  B.A., 

Principal  Collegiate  Institute,   Strath- 
roy. 

Selections  from  Tennyson.  (Ready.)  By 
John  C.  Saul,  M.A.,  General  Editor 
of  the  Series. 

High  School  Ballad  Book.  Part  I.  (In 
preparation).  By  F.  F.  Macpherson, 
B.A.,  English  A'laster,  Collegiate  Insti- 
tute, Hamilton. 

High  School  Ballad  Book.  Part  //.  (In 
preparation.)   By  F.  F.  Macpherson, 


B.A.,   English   Master,   Collegiate    in- 
stitute, Hamilton. 

Selections  from  the  Nature  Poets,  (in 
preparation.)  By  Andrew  Stevens^jn, 
B.A.,  English  Master,  Collegiate  In- 
stitute, Stratford. 

Selections  from  the  Canadian  Prose 
Writers.  (In  preparation.)  liv  E.  A. 
Hardy,  B.A.,  formerly  English  Mas- 
ter, Collegiate  Institute,  Lindsay. 

Selections  from  the  Canadian  Poets.  ( In 
preparation.)  By  E.  A.  Hardy,  B.A., 
formerly  English  Alaster,  Collegiate 
Institute,  Lindsay. 

Selections  from  IVord.nuorth.  (In  pre- 
paration.) i>y  A.  MowAT.  li.A.,  Prin- 
cipal Collegiate  Institute,  Brockville. 

Selections  from  Shelley  and  Keats.  (  hi 
preparation.)  By  S.  J.  Radcliffe, 
B.A.,  Principal  Collegiate  Institute, 
London. 

For  a  long  time  the  teachers  of  On- 
tario, and  indeed  of  Canada,  have  search- 
ed in  vain  for  suitable  selected  work  f(jr 
supplementary  reading  in  the  higher 
public  school  and  lower  high  school 
grades.  Various  attempts  have  been 
made  to  fill  this  need  but  with  indifferent 
success.  At  times  the  trouble  has  been 
in  carelessness  of  editing  or  of  selection, 
at  other  too  frequent  times  in  the  choice 
of  editors.  Not  only  scholarship  is  re- 
quired for  a  task  like  this,  but  a  proper 
and  vivid  appreciation  of  the  necessities 
of  the  case.  The  rock  on  which  so  many 
learned  editors  have  broken  is  an  ignor- 
ance of  the  literature  suited  to  the  tastes 
of  the  classes  for  which  they  profess  to 
be  catering. 

Against  the  series  under  discussion 
no  such  charge  could  possibly  be  made. 
All  the  books  are  annotated  by  school 
men,  men  who  are  at  present  prepared 
to  teach  what  they  have  put  together  in 
book  form.  All  these  men  are  or  have 
recently  been  in  the  active  work  of  teach- 
ing and  all  have  been  marked  successes 
in  their  chosen  profession.  The  general 
supervision  of  the  work  is  also  in  excel- 
lent hands.  So  much  for  the  status  of 
the  editors  of  the  series. 

To  come  down  to  the  individual  books, 
we   cannot  but   commend   the    judicious 
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choice  of  subjects  treated.  The  series 
contains  such  books  as  it  has  long  been 
the  wish  of  teachers  to  possess,  selections 
of  patriotic  poems,  of  nature  study 
poems,  of  Canadian  poems,  of  ballads, 
etc.,  etc. 

The  first  two  books  of  the  series  are 
called  High  School  Poetry  Books,  and 
are  for  the  use  of  students  in  the  High 
Schools.  The  editor,  Air.  W.  J.  Sykes, 
of  Ottawa,  has  had  considerable  experi- 
ence in  the  preparation  of  school  text- 
books and  knows  his  work  thoroughly. 
Of  the  two  books  the  selection  of  Part 
I  is  perhaps  better,  but  both  are  good. 
Part  I  is  especially  meritorious  in  the 
grading  of  the  poetical  selections.  The 
book  shows  an  easy  and  natural  advance 
from  simple  to  difficult.  Most  of  the 
standard  poets  of  Great  Britain  and  Am- 
erica are  represented  in  the  two  books, 
and  many  more  modern  authors  are 
wisely  introduced.  Neither  has  Mr. 
Sykes  entirely  overlooked  the  fact 
that  we  have  in  Canada  some  poets  of 
merit. 

The  books  of  this  series  combine 
cheapness  and  good  workmanship.  They 
are  bound  in  a  heavy  pasteboard  with  a 
very  dainty  design.  Both  of  the  High 
School  Poetry  Books  are  well  printed, 
and  Part  H.  shows  a  decided  improve- 
ment in  this  respect. 

The  third  volume  of  this  series, 
''Poems  of  the  Love  of  Country,"  has 
just  been  completed.  The  name  will 
perhaps  attract  the  attention  of  those 
who  are  looking  for  a  sensation,  and 
who  will  expect  a  collection  of  ranting, 
jingoistic  twaddle,  but  their  first  expec- 
tation will  be  grievously  disappointed. 
The  book  comprises  a  sane  and  clever 
selection  of  the  best  patriotic  poems  of 


the  world.  As  far  as  possible  every  na- 
tion, oriental  and  occidental,  has  been 
represented.  The  translations  from 
foreign  poems,  too,  are  excellent,  schol- 
arly in  every  way.  In  fact,  "  Poems  of 
the  Love  of  Country''  is  the  best  collec- 
tion of  patriotic  poetry  the  writer  has 
ever  seen. 

In  his  introduction  Mr.  Wetherell  an- 
ticipates those  who  will  find  fault  with 
the  bellicose  character  of  many  of  the 
poems.  As  the  editor  very  justly  points 
out,  "the  origin  and  permanence  of  a 
nation's  life  have  nearly  always  depend- 
ed upon  deeds  of  national  valour.  .  .  . 
Many  of  these  national  songs  have,  in- 
deed, been  written  under  the  glow  of  an 
inspiration  produced  by  national  victories 
or  under  the  influence  of  the  stirring 
exaltation  experienced  amid  the  storm 
and  stress  of  war.  The  teacher  will  find 
no  difficulty  in  firing  the  martial  spirit 
of  his  pupils.  A  more  difficult  task  will 
be  the  teaching  of  another  kind  of  patri- 
otism— the  patriotism  of  peaceful  pur- 
suits, of  honourable  lives,  of  obedience 
to  law." 

Mr.  Wetherell  has  been  so  fortunate 
as  to  obtain  permission  to  use  some 
poems  hitherto  unpublished  in  book 
form,  notably  one  by  Dr.  Drummond, 
"Canadian  Over  All,"  and  one  by 
Harold  Boulton,  entitled,  "Canada." 
Either  of  these  poems,  if  set  to  appro- 
priate music,  would  make  a  popular 
Canadian  national  song. 

The  annotations  in  "Poems  of  the  Love 
of  Country"  are  especially  well  judged, 
embracing  only  such  information  as  the 
student  would  find  it  hard  to  obtain  for 
himself. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  number  of  books 
in  this  promising  series  will  be  many. 
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The  teacher  has  at  times  certain  re- 
munerations more  priceless  and  enviable 
than  the  mere  wage  that  the  Ontario 
Educational  Association  are  discussing 
these  days.  Such  a  reward  was  bestow- 
ed April  2Uh  upon  Mr.  Wm.  Williams, 
B.A.,  the  recently  retired  Principal  of  the 
Collingwood  Collegiate  Institute.  A  re- 
presentation of  his  old  pupils  completel}- 
surprised  him  at  the  close  of  the  after- 
noon session  of  the  Educational  Associa- 
tion by  presenting  him  with  an  illumi- 
nated address  and  a  gold  watch,  locket 
and  chain.  In  the  address  there  was  ex- 
pressed manifest  appreciation,  not  only 
of  his  public  but  personal  service  in  the 
collegiate  institute,  of  which  he  was  head 
master   for  twenty-eight  years. 

The  address,  after  referring  to  the 
marked  success  of  many  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liams' students,  continued  thus  in  part: 

*'When  we  look  back  upon  our  lives 
we  recognise  that  whatever  we  have 
achieved,  whatever  measure  of  success 
we  have  obtained,  has  been  largely  due 
to  oiir  student  days  at  the  old  school  and 
among  the  influences  which  there  affect- 
ed our  lives  for  good,  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  place  first  your  own  personal  worth, 
your  unremitting  labours  in  our  behalf, 
your  wise  counsel  in  our  difificulties,  and 
the  high  ideals  of  life  which  }ou  invari- 
ably set  before  us.  ...  In  thus  bid- 
ding you  a  public  farewell  we  trust  that 
for  many  years  to  come  }Ou  may  enjoy 
a  well  earned  repose,  and  that  the  even- 
ing of  your  life  may  be  radiant  with  the 
joy  that  springs  from  the  consciousness 
of  duty  well  performed,  of  a  life  well 
spent  for  the  public  good,  and  of  a  hope 
well  grounded  on  the  eternal  verities. 
Signed  on  behalf  of  the  students,  H.  H. 
Burgess,  Owen  Sound ;  N.  W.  Campbell, 
Durham  ;  Rebecca  Rodgers,  Winnipeg ; 
A.  A.  Jordan,  Port  Hope,  and  Geo.  Mal- 
colm, Stratford." 

Mr.  H.  H.  Burgess,  Public  School  In- 
spector for  North  Grey,  officiated,  and 
called  on  Mr.  N.  W.  Campbell,  Inspector 
for  South  Grey,  Mr.  E.  A.  Bruce.  Mr. 
Chester  Ferrier  and  others,  who  shower- 
ed encomiums  upon  the  recipient  of  their 


gratitude  for  what  he  had  dune  for  them 
and  others  who  had  at  varicjus  times  been 
under  his  tuition. 

In  a  feeling  and  modest  response  Mr. 
Williams  spoke  of  the  many  recompenses 
there  were  in  teaching,  and  what  a  jo) 
it  had  always  been  to  him.  lie  claimed 
enduring  interest  in  all  his  old  boys, 
whom  he  said  he  would  never  forget. 

Mr.  Williams  was  born  in  tlu-  t(j\\ii- 
ship  of  i'ullarton,  near  Mitchell,  in  IHKJ. 
lie  was  educated  first  in  a  rural  school 
and  later  in  the  old  grammar  school  at 
Stratford  under  that  able  headmaster, 
the  late  C.  J.  McGregor,  M.A.  Mr. 
Williams  taught  public  school  for  six 
years  before  entering  the  university  from 
which  he  graduated  as  a  medallist  in 
18?:^.  He  began  high  school  teaching 
in  Port  Rowan,  and  on  January  1,  1873, 
became  Principal  at  Collingwood,  a  posi- 
tion w^hich  he  held  for  twenty-eight  and 
a  half  years,  consecutively.  From  a 
small  school  of  fourteen  pupils,  it  grew 
to  be  a  large  collegiate  institute  of  25(i 
or  more,  largely  devoted  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  teachers.  During  these  }ears  he 
published  several  high  school  books, 
among  them  being  Goldsmith's  Travel- 
ler and  Deserted  Village,  Cowper's  Task, 
the  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  papers,  etc., 
also  Practical  English,  published  in  Can- 
ada, and  Rhetoric  and  Composition,  pub- 
lished by  Heath  &  Co.,  l)Oston. — The 
Toronto  Globe. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Senate  of  Mani- 
toba College  lately,  a  new  professor  was 
appointed  to  the  staff — Rev.  Guthrie 
Perry,  a  graduate  of  the  college  of  the- 
ology and  of  Manitoba  University  in 
arts.  The  chair  he  will  take  is  that  of 
Oriental  languages.  Mr.  Perry  is  at  pre- 
sent at  Leipsic  University,  and  since  leav- 
ing the  city,  in  which  he  passed  his  boy- 
hood and  youthful  years,  has  had  a  bril- 
liant career,  studying  in  Edinburgh  and 
also  on  the  continent.  He  will  be  warm- 
ly welcomed  by  his  man\-  friends  and 
associates  to  the  city. 

Mr.  Perry  graduated  in  arts  in  1893, 
and  was  silver  medallist  in  classics.     He 
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took  an  extremely  distinguished  course 
also  in  theology,  which  he  completed  in 
1896.  He  then  became  minister  of  the 
Presbyterian  congregation  in  Wellington, 
JB.C,  which  he  held  tor  four  years.  After- 
wards he  went  abroad  for  the  purpose 
of  further  study,  and  he  has  spent  the 
last  four  and  a  half  years  in  Europe,  the 
g'reater  part  of  the  time  in  Germany, 
where  he  has  pursued  his  studies  in  Ber- 
lin and  in  Leipsic,  devoting  his  time 
especially  to  the  study  of  Semitic  lan- 
guages, including  Hebrew,  Syriac  and 
Arabic.  A  year  ago  he  was  chosen  by 
his  professors  to  go  to  London  for  the 
purpose  of  deciphering  some  hitherto  un- 
deciphered  tablets  and  monuments  in  the 
British  museum. 

Mr.  Perry  comes  with  the  very  highest 
recommendations  from  his  German  pro- 
fessors. He  is  well  known  to  his  Win- 
nipeg friends  as  a  young  man  of  bright 
and  alert  mind,  of  great  energy  and 
enthusiasm  and  of  pleasing  manner.  The 
appointment  by  the  board  was  unani- 
mous and  it  is  likely  that  Mr.  Perry  will 
enter  upon  his  duties  in  Manitoba  Col- 
lege with  the  opening  of  the  next  session 
in  October. — Winnipeg  Telegram. 

An  amendment  to  the  New  York  city 
charter  has  just  been  introduced  in  the 
legislature  by  Assemblyman  Hartman. 
It  provides  that  any  unmarried  woman 
now  employed  in  the  public  school  shall 
lose  her  position  if  she  marries.  There 
seems  to  be  no  lack  of  persistency  on  the 
part  of  the  board  to  rid  the  schools  of 
women  who  look  forward  to  marriage. 
The  controversy  has  able  champions  on 
both  sides.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some 
day  this  question  may  be  settled  once 
and  for  all.  It  is  hardly  just  to  the  teach- 
ers to  have  this  hanging  over  them.  The 
amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  Hartman 
is  as  follows : 

'"Female  principals,  heads  of  depart- 
ments, directors,  supervisors,  assistant 
directors,  assistant  supervisors  of  special 
branches  and  teachers  in  all  the  schools 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  board  of 
education,  except  those  now,  employed 
as  assistants  and  designated  as  additional 
teachers,  shall  forfeit  their  positions  and 
the  same  shall  become  vacant  upon  mar- 
riage ;  provided,  however,  that  said  board 


of  education  may,  in  its  discretion,  where 
a  husband  is  incapacitated  through  phy- 
sical or  mental  disease  from  earning  a 
livelihood,  or  in  case  of  abandonment, 
reinstate,  reappoint,  or  reemploy  such 
female  principals.  .  .  .  and,  provided, 
also,  that  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall 
not  operate  to  forfeit  the  position  of  any 
such  female  principal  .  .  .  who  shall 
have  married  prior  to  the  passage  of  this 
act." — The  SeJwol  Journal. 

The  annual  convention  of  McGill  Uni- 
versity was  held  April  19th  in  the  large 
assembly  room  of  the  Royal  Victoria 
College.  His  Honour,  Judge  Archibald, 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors, 
occupied  the  chair.  One  of  the  features 
of  the  afternoon  was  the  conferring  of 
the  honourary  degree  of  LL.D.  on  T.  C. 
Keefer,  of  Ottawa.  The  students  were 
addressed  by  Principal  Peterson,  Dean 
Moyse,  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  Dean 
Bovey,  of  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science, 
Dean  Walton,  of  the  Faculty  of  Law, 
and  Hon.  Aime  Geofifrion,  B.C.L.,  K.C. 

Portraits  of  the  late  Rev.  Wm.  Ormis- 
ton  and  James  Carlyle,  M.D.^  were  un- 
veiled in  the  Normal  School  recently. 
Inspector  James  L.  Hughes  presided, 
and  spoke  of  the  honour  in  which  these 
former  distinguished  teachers  of  the 
school  were  held  by  their  numerous  pu- 
pils. Addresses  were  delivered  by  Mr. 
David  Fotheringham,  Mr.  S.  B.  Sinclair, 
Vice-President  of  the  Ottawa  Normal 
School;  Mr.  Miller,  Principal  Scott;  Mr. 
Covne  Brown,  of  Peterboro;  Mr.  J.  H. 
Knight;  Mr.  R.  Y.  Ellis;  Mr.  J.  Sud- 
daby,  of  Berlin  ;  and  Mr.  W.  Carlyle,  of 
Woodstock. 

A  letter  is  being  circulated  by  Mr.  R. 
Mathison,  Superintendent  and  Principal 
of  the  Ontario  Institution  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  for  the  purpose  of  spreading 
the  information  that  those  interested' 
in  this  institution  are  exceedingly  anx- 
ious for  notification  of  the  whereabouts 
of  any  deaf  or  dumb  children  throughout 
the  province.  It  is  desired  that  any  per- 
son knowing  of  any  such  child  should 
write  particulars  to  Mr.  Mathison.  All 
deaf-mutes  between  the  ages  of  7  and 
20,  not  deficient  in  intellect,  free  from 
contagious   diseases  and  bona  fide   resi- 
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dents  of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  will 
be  admitted  as  pupils.  The  regular  term 
of  instruction  is  7  years,  with  a  yearly 
vacation  of  3  months.  Tuition,  books 
and  medical  attendance  are  furnished 
free.  Clothing  must  be  supplied  by  par- 
ents, friends  or  the  municipality,  except 
in  the  case  of  indigent  orphans,  who  are 
clothed  by  the  Province.  The  trades  of 
printing,  carpentering,  shoemaking,  bak- 
ing and  barbering  are  taught  the;  boys, 
and  general  domestic  work,  tailoring, 
dressmaking,  sewing,  knitting,  etc.,  the 
girls.  Manual  traming  and  domestic 
science  have  been  recently  introduced  for 
boys  and  girls  respectively. 

A  circular  has  been  issued  by  the  Edu- 
cational Department  of  New  Brunsv.-ick 
announcing  that,  should  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  teachers  apply,  a  vacation  course 
will  be  held  in  the  Provincial  Normal 
School  at  Fredericton  or  in  some  con- 
venient centre,  from  July  5  to  2'd,  inclu- 
sive. 

Particular  attention  will  be  given  to 
the  various  forms  of  handwork  suitable 
for  small  schools  and  for  the  lower 
grades  of  town  schools,  as  suggested  in 
the  Departmental  Circular  issued  last 
autumn.  Courses  in  paper-folding  and 
cutting ;  colour  work ;  parquetry  and  de- 
signing in  coloured  papers  ;  constructive 
work  in  paper  and  cardboard ;  bench- 
work  in  wood  and  Venetian  ironwork 
will  be  offered. 

A  good  opportunity  will  be  thus  af- 
forded teachers  who  may  be  desirous  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  latest  de- 
velopments of  manual  training ;  also  to 
those  who  contemplate  taking  the 
courses  for  specialists  in  manual  train- 
ing later  on. 

Applications  for  admission  must  be 
made  not  later  than  May  25  to  the  Di- 
rector, T.  B.  Kidner,  Fredericton,  N.B., 
from  whom  any  further  information  may 
be  obtained. 

The  voting  on  the  by-law  for  the  pur- 
pose of  authorising  the  trustees  to  raise 
by  debentures  the  sum  of  $25,000,  to 
build  an  eight-roomed  school  with  modern 
requirements,  was  taken  in  Virden,  Man.. 
April  17.  Every  available  vote  was  cast. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  128  for  the 


by-law  and  28  against  it.  The  Ihju.  J. 
11.  Agnew,  Treasurer  of  the  i'njvince 
and  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  school 
board,  delivered  an  address  on  April  15th 
and  dealt  with  the  principal  objections. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  probable 
school  site  was  the  principal  objection, 
it  being  claimed  that  the  price  was  too 
high.  The  trustees  have  visited  sev- 
eral places  to  look  at  schools,  and  will 
no  doubt  build  from  a  design  of  one  of 
the  schools  they  have  visited. 

We  have  received  specimens  of  school 
diplomas  such 'as  are  advertised  in  the 
-March  and  April  issues  by  the  Ames  & 
ivollinson  Co.,  203  Broadway,  New  York. 
These  diplomas  are  very  commendable, 
correct,  thorous^hly  artistic  and  most  con- 
veniently arranged.  The  peculiarity  of 
this  house  is  that  by  an  arrangement  ot 
its  own  it  is  enabled  to  furnish  a  high- 
grade  lithographed  diploma  that  will 
full)'  meet  the  requirements  of  any  kind 
of  school  even  though  only  one  diploma 
h^  ordered,  and  at  a  trifling  cost.  The 
new  designs  offered  b\-  this  house  for 
high  and  public  schools,  academies  and 
other  secondary  schools,  commercial 
schools,  etc.,  are  particularly  elegant. 
We  are  assured  that  a  prepaid  package 
will  be  sent  to  any  school  official  wiio 
will  take  the  trouble  to  mention  the 
Educational  Monthly. 

What  promises  to  be  one  of  the  great 
meetings  in  the  history  of  the  National 
PIducational  Association  will  be  held  at 
Asbury  Park,  N.J.,  on  the  seashore,  next 
July  3-7.  By  far  the  largest  meeting  of 
the  N.E.A.  ever  held  since  its  organisa- 
tion was  the  one  in  Boston  in  1903.  The 
registration  of  members  at  this  meeting 
was  34,984.  An  eastern  seashore  place 
of  meeting  always  attracts  a  large  at- 
tendance. The  ticket  privileges  this. year 
and  the  easy  accessibility  of  Boston,  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Washington  and  the 
seashore  and  mountain  resorts  to  As- 
bury Park  insure  an  immense  educational 
mass  meeting  in  July,  1905. 

y\r.  A.  Gillman,  public  school  inspec- 
tor. v\ill  be  seen  no  more  fulfilling  his 
duties,  as  he  has  accepted  a  position  as 
public  school  inspector  for  the  county  of 
Huntinsfdon.    He  will  be  greatlv  missed. 
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as  during  his  stay  in  the  village  he  made 
many  friends,  who  all  sincerely  wish 
him  all  success  in  his  new  position.  His 
going  will  leave  the  position  he  formerly 
occupied  open  and  there  will  have  to  be 
another  appointment  made.  There  have 
been  many  applications  made  for  the 
position  already,  but  as  yet  nothing  has 
been  done  about  the  matter.  The  new 
inspector  will  be  made  at  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  public  school,  which  will  be 
held  in  the  beginning  of  next  month. — 
Ottazva  Free  Press. 

Mr.  H.  F.  Gardiner,  Principal  of  the 
Ontario  Institution  for  the  Education  of 
the  Blind,  is  distributing  a  circular  let- 
ter calling  on  teachers  and  others  for 
assistance  in  opening  up  correspondence 
with  the  parents  and  guardians  of  blind 
children.  The  Ontario  Legislature  main- 
tains this  institution,  and  provides  in- 
struction in  handicrafts  suitable  to  their 
condition  with  board,  tuition,  books  and 
medical  attendance  free.  The  regular 
age  limit  is  from  7  to  21,  but  Mr.  Gar- 
diner is  equally  anxious  for  the  names 
and  addresses  of  those  under  school  age. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  corporation  of 
McGill  University,  it  recently  was  an- 
nounced that,  as  Laval  University  had 
not  sent  up  a  candidate,  the  appointment 
to  the  Province  of  Oviebec  Rhodes  schol- 
arship for  1905  had  been  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  McGill  corporation.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  two  now  completing  their 
first  year  of  residence  at  Oxford,  a  third 
Rhodes  scholar  from  McGill  University 
will  thus  go  into  residence  the  coming 
autumn.  Applications  for  the  scholar- 
ship will  be  received  up  to  May  5. — 
Montreal  Witness. 

The  announcement  has  been  made  that 
the  following  have  been  elected  repre- 
sentative fellows  by  the  graduates  of 
McGill  University. 

Prof.  McLeod,  representing  science ; 
Dr.  Mills,  representing  medicine ;  G. 
Cunningham  Wright,  representing  law. 
Non-resident  representatives  as  follows  : 
For  Newfoundland  and  Maritime  Pro- 
vinces, Dr.  J.  H.  Scammell,  of  St.  John, 
N.B.;  Ontario,  Dr.  R.  W.  Ellis,  of  Ot- 
tawa ;  for  British  Columbia  and  North- 
West,  Dr.  E.  B.  C.  Hanning^ton,  of  Vic- 


toria, B.C. ;   for  the  United   States,   Dr. 
Wolfred  Nelson,  of  New  York. 

Dr.  John  Herald,  Professor  of  Medi- 
cine, Queen's  University,  Kingston,  died 
recently  at  the  General  Hospital  in  To- 
ronto, where  he  has  been  under  treatment 
for  kidne}'  trouble.  Dr.  Herald  was 
born  in  Scotland  in  1855,  son  of  Rev. 
John  Herald,  late  Presbyterian  minister 
at  Dundas.  He  graduated  at  Queen's 
in  arts  in  1876,  and  in  medicine  1884, 
soon  after  joining  the  staff  of  the  college. 

It  was  decided  to  institute  special  lec- 
ture courses  in  French  and  German  next 
year  in  McGill  University.  There  will 
be  four  separate  courses  of  one  hour 
a  week  each,  the  lectures  to  be  delivered 
from  four  o'clock  to  six  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.  These  courses  are  specially 
intended  for  teachers,  and  the  tuition 
fee  will  be  a  much  reduced  rate. 

Inspector  Grier,  of  East  Grey,  died  at 
his  home  at  Thornbury  on  the  30th  of 
April  last.  At  the  time  of  his  de^th  Mr. 
Grier  was  probably  one  of  the  oldest  of 
the  school  inspectors  on  active  work  in 
the  province.  An  appointment  to  the 
vacant  position  will  probably  be  made  at 
the  meeting  of  the  County  Council  in 
June. 

Mr.  W,  J.  Rose,  of  Wesley  College, 
Winnipeg,  has  been  appointed  as  Rhodes 
scholar.  Mr.  Rose  is  the  second  repre- 
sentative of  Manitoba  to  go  to  Oxford - 
through  the  benefaction  of  the  late  Cecil 
Rhodes. 

Mr.  J.  H.  McCarthy,  Principal  of  the 
Pinkham  School,  Winnipeg,  and  former- 
ly an  alderman  of  the  city,  has  been  ap- 
pointed librarian  of  the  new  Carnegie 
Library  there. 

Work  is  to  be  begun  at  once  on  the 
new  school  for  Glensmith,  Manitoba. 
The  material  is  already  on  the  grounds. 
The  new  furniture  is  up-to-date  in  every 
respect,  and  the  very  modern  school  ap- 
pliances are  a  credit  to  the  district- 

The  ratepayers  of  Winnipeg  recently 
])assed  the  bv-law  sanctioning  the  issue 
of  debentures  to  the  extent  of  $300,000 
to  provide  for  the  erection  of  new 
schools. 
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Professional  Reading 

The  following  editorial  frona  the  June 
number  of  Education  is  so  timely  and  ap- 
propriate that  no  apology  is  needed  for  its 
reproduction  in  full.  1  he  article  applies 
with  equal  force  to  Canada  and  to  the  United 
States. 

"Among  the  most  important  interests  of 
the  teacher  is  his  professional  reading.  The 
successful  and  aspiring  lawyer  is  not  content 
with  personalities  and  the  devicemongering 
and  makeshifts  of  the  literature  of  his  pro- 
fession. He  looks  for  what  is  best  and  of 
highest  value  in  building  up  an  enduring 
practice.  The  physician  whose  ambition  it 
is  to  stand  in  the  front  of  his  profession  be- 
gins and  continues  and  progresses  as  an  in- 
vestigator, an  original  inquirer  and  student 
of  pathological  and  remedial  conditions. 
His  reading  is  technical  and  basic.  It  ought 
to  be  so  with  the  teacher.  The  reading  in 
any  of  the  professions  that  is  much  worth 
while  is  not  always'  easy  reading ;  it  is  not 
necessarily  difficult,  and  becomes  less  diffi- 
cult as  one  masters  the  subject.  But  it  is 
worth  while,  just  because  it  has  an  abiding, 
not  merely  a  transient  value.  It  looks  to 
reasons  and  enduring  principles,  and  not 
to  mechanical  and  dogmatic  rfcipes  and 
formulae.  There  is  much  wasteful  reading  by 
teachers.  It  seems  to  be  suggestive  and  help- 
ful of  the  day's  work,  but  may  be  altogether 
displaced  by  another  day's  prescription.  The 
writer  remembers  hearing  Dr.  Harris  say 
years  ago  to  a  body  of  teachers  :  '  Don't 
confine  yourselves  to  easy  reading.  Read 
what  is  authoritative,  and  constructive  of  the 


grounds  of  procedure,  and  you  will  be  saved 
the  necessity  of  much  other  reading.'  Get 
at  fundamentals,  and  away  from  mere  ways 
of  doing  your  work. 

"The  writer  has  on  his  shelves  scores  of 
professional  books,  the  reading  of  which 
would  have  been  unnecessary  had  he  known 
how  to  get  at  the  few  authoritative  and  re- 
sponsible treatises.  IMany  of  them  are  at 
best  but  wordy  repetitions,  or  useless  com- 
mentaries on  what  has  been  elsewhere  better 
said  by  an  expert.  The  advice,  perhaps, 
should  be,  to  teachers,  read  the  best  for 
which  your  attainments  fit  you. 

"  These  reflections  are  incident  to  an  ex- 
perience that  is  doubtless  familiar  to  many 
others  who  have  had  much  to  do  with  the 
training  and  direction  of  teachers.  A  quiet 
investigation  revealed  that  there  were  more 
than  twenty  five  per  cent,  of  a  company  of 
nearly  two  hundred  teachers  who  had  never 
seen  a  copy  of  either  of  the  four  or  five  lead- 
ing educational  magazines.  A  much  larger 
number  had  read  an  occasional  copy  only, 
of  one  or  another  of  them.  Few,  very  few,  had 
a  habit  of  reading  any  of  them.  Some  of 
them  were  college  graduates,  so  that  it  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  the  reading  was  beyond 
their  understanding  ;  and  a  considerable 
number  were  teachers  of  long  experience. 
The  majority  of  them  were  simply  given  to 
reading  what  was  cheap,  or  what  could  be 
made  easily  and  immediately  available  for 
use  in  the  practice  of  teaching. 

"Of  another  body  of  nearly  one  thousand 
teachers,  less  than  five  per  cent,  read  regu- 
larly any  of  these   four   or   five  high  grade 
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magazines  given  to  a  consideration  of  the 
serious  problems  ot  education,  in  distinction 
from  the  details  of  schoolroom  exercises. 
This  is  not  the  universal  practice,  however, 
among  teachers.  There  is  a  growing  body 
of  students  of  complex  educational  problems; 
readers  who  are  able  and  disposed  to  bring 
to  bear  a  rich  scholarship  and  the  student 
habit  upon  the  social  and  philosophical 
aspects  of  education.  The  comment  here 
made  is  that  there  are  so  many  teachers  who 
do  not  see  that  this  trading  in  devices  and 
the  tricks  of  the  shop  is  weakening.  This  is 
the  way  toward  dependence,  not  self-reliant 
resourcefulness :  it  breeds  imitation  and 
mechanical  doing,  and  temporising  with  in- 
terests that  are  vital  and  life-long,  and  whose 
handling  needs  the  guidance  of  the  broadest 
culture  and  the  most  catholic  mind. 

"  If  teaching  is  not  yet  to  be  ranked  as 
one  of  the  professions,  one  reason  must  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  as  a  body  teachers  do 
not  take  their  work  seriously.  There  is  no 
more  faithful  class  of  workers  than  teachers. 
They  are  faithful  and  morally  sound,  and 
devoted  to  their  calling,  and  filled  with 
earnestness,  and  loyal  to  the  system.  Not 
too  much  credit  can  be  given  to  their  patient, 
unselfish  endeavour.  But  too  many  teachers 
skim  the  surface  only,  and  are  content  with 
expedients  and  an  appearance  of  success. 
Teachers  should  be  students,  capable  of 
sound  thinking  upon  school  and  social 
problems,  interested  in  academic  and  critical 
discussion  of  these  problems,  and  on  the 
way,  at  least,  to  becoming  familiar  with  the 
best  that  experts  have  to  offer  toward  their 
solution. 

"  Whatever  other  reading  he  may  do, 
every  teacher  ought  to  carry  along  with  him 
an  interest,  a  serious,  critical  interest  in  the 
history  and  philosophy  of  his  profession  ; 
and  read  every  year  a  few  of  the  best  books, 
so  much  of  the  best  current  magazine  and 
periodical  literature  as  his  attainments  and 
his  pocket  will  permit,  to  the  end  that  he 
may  become  independent  of  ready-made 
manuals  and  device  dictations  ;  resourceful 
in  his  own  clear  thinking  and  intelligent, 
far-reaching  interest  in  his  pupils. 

"  The  habit  of  thinking  for  one's  self  and 
of  thinking  straight,  the  habit  of  beina;  wide- 
ly interested  in  things  and  persons  and  real 
experiences,  and  the  ability  to  converge  the 
resulting  power  and  intelligence  upon  the 
problems  of  education  and  the  practice  of 
the  school,  might  well  be  taken  as  an  ideal 
by  every  teacher." 


History  in  Schools 

Mr.  R.  Stothers,  B.A.,  Head  of  the  Dei  ^ft- 
ment  of  History  in  the  Ottawa  Col'egiaie 
Institute,  has  addressed  a  letter  to  tre 
editor  of  the  Toronto  Globe.  This  letter 
expresses  the  feelings  of  a  large  number  of 
teachers  and  inspectors,  and  we  here  print 
by  request  a  number  of  extracts  from  the 
letter. 

"  It  is  a  deplorable  fact,  and  one  that 
ought  to  cause  some  public  anxiety,  that 
there  is  veiy  little  British  history  taught  in 
the  schools  of  Ontario.  Some  attention  is 
paid  to  the  subject,  but  very  little  as  compared 
with  its  value.  As  a  source  of  knowledge, 
opening  up  <  ur  past,  as  a  basis  for  intelligent 
and  calm  patriotism,  as  a  training  for  good 
citizenship,  as  an  inspiring  motive  to  belter 
national  results,  what  subject  could  be  of 
more  value  ?  In  addition,  it  is  a  subject  of 
great  value  for  mental  development,  for 
broadening  the  mind,  creating  public  spirit 
and  developing  the  judgment  and  the  mem- 
ory. It  enriches  the  mind  and  greatly 
increases  the  mental  resources.  It  qualifies 
for  public  service,  and  creates  an  intense 
interest  in  the  State.  These  facts,  and  many 
more  I  have  not  space  to  add,  will,  I  take  it, 
be  generally  admitted. 

The  Education  Department  has  done  its 
duty  in  prescribing  courses  in  history  for  all 
the  forms  (or  classes)  of  our  public  schools, 
and  for  all  the  forms  of  our  high  or  secondary 
schools  The  subject  is  also  prescribed  for 
study  in  all  our  universities,  and  there  are 
special  expert  professors  to  lecture  on  it. 

"  In  the  public  schools  we  fihd  in  Form  I. 
the  department  prescribes  history — '  Stories 
of  Primitive  Man  ;  Abraham  and  Isaac, 
Jacob,  the  Bondage  in  Egypt ;  the  Ancient 
Britons  :  the  N.A.  Indians  and  Eskimos, 
Mode  of  Life,  Customs  ;  Stories  Relating  to 
our  Public  Holidays.'  We  do  not  believe  this 
work  is  done  in  our  First  Forms  as  intended. 

"  In  Form  II.  history  is  prescribed  as 
follows  : — '  Classical  Myths  and  Stories  ; 
Bible  Stories ;  Pioneer  Life  of  the  Country, 
biographical  sketches  of  discoverers  and 
explorers."  These  are  given  with  a  note  as 
to  the  stories  suggested.  No  one  can  much 
improve  on  this  prescription. 

"  In  Form  III.  the  course  of  Form  11.  is 
to  be  continued.  '  Biosraphical  sketches 
of  persons  famous  in  history,  short  con- 
nected stories  of  the  Early  History  of  Can- 
ada up  to  1763  ;  Early  history  of  Britain  up 
to  the  Norman  Conquest ;  Biblical  Stories  ; 
a  simple  account  of  the  municipal  form  of 
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Government  in  the  locality.  This  also  has 
a  significant  note  attached,  giving  a  good 
list  of  names  for  biography. 

"In  P'orm  IV.  the  work  is  as  follows  : — 
'  'I'he  most  important  events  in  Canadian 
and  British  History,  especially  during  the 
nineteenth  century  ;  supplementary  reading 
of  interesting  biography  of  persons  famous 
in  British  and  Canadian  history;  a  brief  out- 
line of  the  dutiesof  citizenship,  and  of  ihe  pro- 
vision for  civil  government  in  Canada;  the  his- 
tory of  the  locality  of  the  school.'  An  excellent 
note  is  here  appended,  containing  a  long  list 
of  names  to  be  studied  in  biography,  with  a 
hint  as  to  the  object  of  the  course.  This  is 
also  for  the  entrance  examination  to  our 
secondary  school. 

"  In  Form  V.,  the  final  year  of  our  public 
school,  and  for  those  whose  public  educa- 
tion ends  here,  the  course  prescribed  is: — 
"The  leading  events  of  the  history  of  Can- 
ada, followed  by  an  outline  of  British  his- 
tory ;  supplementary  reading  and  biography 
of  persons  famous  in  British  and  Canadian 
history ;  the  history  of  the  locality  ;  the 
elements  of  the  civil  government  of  Great 
Britain  and  Canada,  and  the  duties  of 
citizenship.' 

''  These  are  the  courses  in  our  public 
schools,  and  when  we  examine  them  closely 
we  cannot  but  wonder  when  and  how  the 
conscientious  teacher  finds  time  to  do  all 
this  work.  There  are  so  many  other  sub- 
jects on  the  'programme  of  studies,'  and 
each  requires  so  much  time.  There  is,  too, 
manual  training,  school  gardening,  market 
gardening,  sewing  and  household  science, 
and  so  on,  ad  infinitum.  No  wonder  there 
is  home  work.  Indeed,  are  not  our  schools 
becoming  homes  in  themselves?  This  is  im- 
posing on  the  State.  Our  people  are  shirk- 
ing their  individual  responsibility  and  throw- 
ing it  more  and  more  on  the  public.  The 
results  must  be  disappointing. 

"  In  our  secondary  or  high  schools  the 
courses  in  history  are  equally  broad  and 
wisely  prescribed,  giving  good  courses  in  the 
lower  school  (I.  and  II.  Forms)  in  Canadian 
and  British  history;  in  the  middle  school 
(III.  Form),  in  the  same  work,  and  adding  a 
course  on  the  outlines  of  the  ancient  history 
of  Greece  and  Rome  ;  in  the  upper  school 
the  course  prescribed  is  one  on  British  his- 
torv  from  the  discovery  of  America  to  1763, 
and  a  brief  outline  of  medieval  and  modern 
history  (new  legulations  for  1907).     This  all 


goes  to  prove  that  the  Education  Depart- 
ment has  been  fully  alive  to  the  importance 
of  thorough  courses  in  history  in  our  schools. 
But  now  comes  the  practical  part.  Is  the 
subject  taught  as  it  should  be,  as  it  is  in- 
tended by  the  Department  that  it  should  be? 
Is  there  enough  tmie  given  to  this  subject  m 
our  public  and  high  schools  to  at  all  do  this 
work  thoroughly  ?  Do  we  not  find  that  our 
schools  are  simply  skimping  the  work,  only 
doing  at  best  merely  surface  work  ?  In 
most  of  our  high  schools  it  is  only  treated  as 
'odds  and  entis,'  to  be  tacked  on  to  whatever 
master's  department  affords  an  opening  for 
it.  Rarely  do  we  find  the  subject  taught  by 
the  same  person  throughout  the  school. 
This  is  trifling  with  the  matter,  and  the 
effect,  in  ihe  majority  of  cases  is,  that 
students  in  shoals  leave  our  schools  with  a 
distinct  aversion  to  the  subject.  .Surely  our 
schools  should,  if  they  can  do  no  more, 
create  a  taste  for  the  study  of  history. 

"  By  the  new  regulations  there  is  no  ex- 
amination held  in  history  now  for  the 
entrance  examinations.  Ihis  change  we 
thought  most  commendable,  and  advocated 
it  as  a  mark  of  confidence  in  the  thorough- 
ness of  the  teachers'  class  work.  We,  like 
many  others,  believed  that  the  time  had 
come  for  fewer  examinations,  and  believed 
that  with  good  school  inspectors  and 
honourable  teachers,  this  subject,  like  many 
others,  might  be  dropped  from  the  examina- 
tion list,  and  the  principal's  recommendation 
taken  on  this  subject.  But,  sir,  on  enquir- 
ing from  many  schools  during  the  past  six 
tnonths,  we  find  that  the  subject  has  been 
entirely  ignored,  not  taught  at  all,  not 
even  given  a  place  on  the  time-table  for 
students  in  the  entrance  classes.  These 
boys  and  girls  are  from  11  to  15  years  of 
age,  and  are  in  the  fourth  book,  and  the 
zealous  teacher,  who  is  threatened  with  in- 
vidious comparisons,  or  'payment  by  re- 
sults,' finds  it  to  his  advantage  to  drop  the 
subject  and  devote  all  the  time  of  the 
entrance  class  to  the  subjects  on  for  written 
examination.  In  some  cases  the  subject 
has  been  neglected  ever  since  it  was  found 
out  that  history  was  not  one  of  the  tests  at 
the  examination.  If  history  is  neglected, 
what  of  the  other  subjects  which  come  under 
non-examination  tests  ?  The  question  an- 
swers itself.  Is  not  this  a  deplorable,  not 
to  say,  dishonourable,  state  of  affairs?  'There 
is  something  rotten  in  the  state  of  Denmark."' 


TEACHERS'  INCOMES  COMPARED  WITH  THOSE  OF 

OTHER  CALLINGS 


By  WILLIAM  SCOTT,  B.A. 

PRINCIPAL   NORMAL    SCHOOL,    TORONTO. 


]\Ir.  Chairman  and  Fellow-Teach- 
ers,— When  the  secretary  of  the  Train- 
ing Department  did  me  the  honour  to 
ask  me  to  write  a  short  paper  setting 
forth  the  "Gross  and  net  incomes  of  the 
teachers  as  compared  with  those  receiv- 
ed in  other  calhngs,"  I  felt  no  hesitation 
in  accepting  his  invitation.  The  subject 
is  one  which,  for  years,  I  have  felt  has 
not  received  fair  treatment  from  the 
people  of  this  province.  For  some  rea- 
son the  work  of  the  teacher  is  not  ap- 
preciated at  its  true  worth.  Every  one 
is,  no  doubt,  willing  to  admit  that  his 
work  is  among  the  greatest  that  can  en- 
gross human  attention.  The  world  has, 
however,  a  standard  by  which  it  judges 
of  the  appreciation  in  which  any  work 
is  held.  It  is  simply  this :  ''What  is  paid 
for  the  services  rendered?''  When  judg- 
ed by  this  standard,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  teacher  is  not  held  in  great 
esteem.  The  statistics  which  have  been 
collected  show  that  the  average  board  of 
trustees  and  the  great  body  of  parents 
would  like  the  teacher  to  take  a  con- 
siderable part  of  his  pay  in  a  silent  con- 
templation of  the  great  services  he  is 
rendering  the  community.  Teaching  is, 
these  think,  a  noble  calling — none 
greater.  It  is  worth  much  to  be  enrolled 
in  the  noblest  army  of  teachers,  and  so 
they  are  quite  willing  that  the  teacher 


should  plunle  himself  upon  the  nobility 
of  his  vocation  and  take  a  large  part  of 
Tiis  remuneration  in  the  self-satisfaction 
engendered  by  finding  himself  engaged 
in  such  a  worthy  occupation. 

However  laudable  this  view  of  teach- 
ing and  teachers  may  be,  it  pays  neither 
the  tailor  nor  the  dressmaker.  It  does 
not  provide  the  where-with-all  to  pay  the 
rent  or  to  lay  by  a  small  competence  for 
the  time  when  ill-health  or  old  age  may 
compel  the  teacher  to  retire. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  get  exact  in- 
formation regarding  the  wages  paid  to, 
or  salaries  earned,  by  different  callings. 
Care  has  been  exercised  in  collecting  the 
following  statistics,  and  it  is  believed 
they  are  as  accurate  as  can  be  expected. 
In  the  very  nature  of  things,  many  must 
be  merely  approximations,  but  care  has 
been  taken  in  such  cases  not  to  exagge- 
rate either  for  the  advantage  or  disad- 
vantage of  the  teacher. 

I  wish  here  to  express  my  gratitude 
and  thanks  to  those  who  so  willingly 
gave  me  what  information  they  had  at 
their  disposal.  If  the  facts  are  incom- 
plete, lay  the  blame  on  me  for  not  having 
considered  that  phase  of  the  subject,  and 
not  upon  those  who  would  have  supplied 
the  information  in  case  they  had  been 
appealed  to. 


PUBLIC   SCHOOL  TEACHERS'  SALARIES 
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INSPECTORS  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Average  Average  Average  Salary, 

Year  Salary,  Salary,  Counties  and 

Counties  Cities  Cities 

1903  $1339  $1447  $'359 

TEACHERS  IN  KINDERGARTENS 

„   .  Highest  Lowest  Average 

*^'*'"  Salary  Salary  Salary 

1893       $600         $50         $254 

1898        600         100  279 

1903        850         100  326 

Occupation  Wages  per  week 

Bakers   and    Confectioners    ..  .$ii-00  to  $13.50 

Bread    Drivers    900  to     12.00 

Barbers    900  to     14.00 

Bartenders    8.00  to     10.00 

Blacksmiths    12.50  to     13.20 

BUILDERS'   WORKERS 

Bricklayers  and  Masons   12.00  to  22.00 

Builders"   Labourers    10.00  to  11.00 

Carpenters    10.00  to  15.20 

Hod  Carriers  9-5o  to  11.00 

Painters  and  Decorators    ...     9.60  to  15.20 

Plasterers    15.00  to  18.92 

Plasterers'    Labourers    13.20 

Plumbers,  Gas  and  Steam  Fit- 
ters        12.00  to  T7.60 

Stone   Cutters    15.00  to  19.12 

BREWERS'   WORKERS 

Bottlers    8.30  to  10.38 

Cellar  Men . .  .     9.00  to  12.00 

Kettle   Men    9-50  to  13.85 

Fermenting    Room     10.25  to  12.00 

Stable    ]Men    10.00 

Team    Drivers    9.50  to  11.25 

Drivers'    Helpers    7.50  to  9.50 

Wash   House   9.00  to  10.50 

BOOT   AND   SHOE  WORKERS 

Foremen    18.00  to     20.00 

Artisans — Male   7.50  to     11.00 

Artisans — Female    4.50 

Salesmen  on  the  road.  .1.200  to  2,500  per  year 

Broommakers    10.00  to     12.00 

Brushmakers    10.00 

Butchers  and  ^leat  Cutters  .  . .  9.00  to     10.50 

Carpet   Weavers    10.50 

Concrete    Pavers    10.50 

Carriage  and  Wagon  Workers  9.00  to     10.50 

Cigarmakers   9.00  to     12.00 


Occupation  Waces  per  week 

DRESSMAKERS 

Apprentices    (15  to   16  years).  2.00 
Improvers,     18     months     to     3 

years  at  the  business    3.00  to       4.50 

Finished   Hands    6.00  to     10.00 

Heads    of    Sections    12.00  to     15.00 

Heads    (in    charge)     17.00  to     30.00 

Average   of   125   employees....  6.10 

Cash  girls  in  stores  at  14  years  2.00 

Lady  Clerk  Averages  6.00 

Lady  Cashiers  in  Hotels   30  per  month 

and   room  and  l)oard 

Electrical   Workers    10.50  to     12.00 

Furriers     13-50 

Furniture    Makers    10.50  to     13.85 

Granite  Cutters   15.00 

GARMENT   WORKERS 

Cutters    $11.00  to  $11.50 

Dressmakers    

Pressers 11.00  to  12.25 

Tailors 9.00  to  14.00 

GLASS   WORKERS 

Blowers   22.00  to  32.00 

Workers i3-00 

Jewellery  Workers 13.00  to  25.00 

Watchmakers 13.00  to  25.00 

Leather  Workers   8.00  to  9.00 

LUMBERING 

Shantymen    ....24.00  to  30.00  per  month   and 
their  keep. 

Scalers 600  to  1,000  per  year 

Inspectors   600  to     1,500 

Salesmen   1,000  to  5,000  per  year 

Marble  Workers   10.00  to     13.00 

METAL  WORKERS 

Boilermakers    16.50  to  18.00 

Brass  Workers   9.00  to  12.00 

Brass   Moulders    14.00 

Bridge   Workers 10.00 

Machinists   11.00  to  15.00 

Metal    Polishers    13.00  to  14.00 

Ironmoulders    12.25  to  ,18.00 

Sawsmiths    15.00  to  18.00 

Sheet   M'-tal    Workers    10.00  to  14.00 

Stove    Mounters    12.00 
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PIANO  AND  ORGAN  WORKERS 

Occupation                         Wages  per  week 

Foremen    24.00  to  25.00 

Sound    Board    Makers    15.00  to  16.00 

Tuners    14.00  to  i5-00 

Tone    Regulators    25.00 

PRINTING  TRADE 

Compositors    9-00  to  14.50 

Bookbinders     12.00  to  14.50 

Bindery  Women    400  to  5.00 

Moulders    18.00 

Mailers i5-00 

Pressmen 16.00 

Press   Assistants   and   Feeders.  9.00 

Foremen    20.00 

Stereotypers  and  Casters   1500 

Picture   Frame   Makers    11.00 

Quarrymen   7-5°  to  10.00 

RAILWAY   EMPLOYEES 

Conductors 18.00  to  25.00 

Locomotive    Engineers     20.00  to  32.00 

Locomotive    Firemen    14.00  to  20.00 

Brakemen     12.00  to  15.00 

Telegraph  Operators  and  agents 

— Main    lines    50.00  per 

month   with  dwelling,   fuel  and   light. 
Telegraph  Operators  and  agents 

— Branch    lines     47-00  per 

month,  with  dwelling,  fuel,  and  light. 

STORE   WORKERS 

Girls  on  entering   2.00 

Clerks — Women  • 3.50  to  8.00 

Clerks — Men    8.00  to  18.00 

Bookkeepers   600  to  3,000  per  year 

Stenographers     5.00  to  12.00 

STREET  RAILWAY  EMPLOYEES 

Conductors  and  Motormen   .  . .    10.00  to  12.25 

Car   Workers    10.00 

Steam    Engineers     12.00  to  13.00 

TOBACCO  WORKERS 

Men     8.50  to  12.00 

Women    5.00  to  9.00 

Cigarmakers    9.00  to  12.00 

Tile    Layers     1540 

Trunk  and   Bag  Workers    ....  10.00 

Upholsterers    11.00  to  12.00 

UNSKILLED  LABOUR 

Coal    Driver 10.00  to  11.40 

Drivers   of  Ice  Wagons    ....  10.00 

Drivers  of  Delivery  Wagons   .     8.00  to  12.00 

Foundry   Workers    8.15  to  10.80 

Labourers    8.00  to  14.00 

Longshoremen    7.50  to  14.00 

Lumber    Filers    9.00 

Railway    Teamsters    36.00  to  42.00 

per   month. 
WORKERS  ON   BOATS 

Marine   Firemen   and   Oilers.  35.00  to  40.00 
per  month  and  their  board. 

Deck    Hands     18.00  to  22.00 

per  month  and  their  board. 

Engineer     900  to  1000 

per  year   and   board. 


The  Dominion  Government  in  letting  the 
dredging  contract  for  the  channel  at  Am- 
herstburg  on  the  9th  of  December,  1904, 
stipulated  for  the  payment  of  the  following 
minimum  wages  : 

CLASS    OF   LABOUR  RATE    OF    WAGES 

Per   Month   and   Board. 

Dredge    Captain     $90 

Dredge    Engineer    80 

Dredge    Fireman    30 

Dredge    Deck-hands,    each    25 

Dredge    Craneman    50 

Tug  Captain    ,  •  65 

Tug    Engineer     60 

Tug    Fireman    30 

Tug  Sailors    25  . 

Scowman    25 

Drill    Scow    Captain    65 

Drill   Scow   Engineer    60 

Drill    Scow    Fireman 30 

Drill   Scow   Deck-hands,   each 25 

The  Dominion  Government  in  letting  the 
contract  for  the  Armory  Building  at  Wood- 
stock. Ont.,  on  the  25th  of  November,  1904, 
stipulated  for  the  payment  of  the  following 
minimum  wages: 

CLASS    OF    WORK  RATE    OF    WAGES 

PER    DAY 

Stonecutters    $3-i5 

Bricklayers    and    Masons    3.00 

Builders'    Labourers    1.80 

Carpenters    2.50 

Joiners  and   Stair  Builders    3.00 

Painters    and    Glaziers    1.75 

Plasterers    3.00 

Plumbers    and.  Steamfitters    2.00 

Blacksmiths   and    Tinsmiths    2.00 

Ordinary    Labourers    1.75 

TORONTO    CIVIC   EMPLOYEES 

Per   Annum 

Board  of  Health — 

Drainage    Inspector    $  980 

Food  Inspector   903 

Plumbing    Inspector    1075 

Disinfector    980 

Civil   Engineer    iioo 

Medical    Health    Officer    4000 

City    Hall   Maintenance — 

Chief   Engineer   1300 

Assistant  Engineer    950 

Boiler   Cleaner,  Oiler,  etc 741 

Firemen    437.55  to  654.65 

Window    Cleaners    563.00  to  587.20 

Night    Watchman    726 

Telephone    Operator    600 

City   Treasurer's  Department — 

Clerks,  each   850  to  1250 

Tax    Collectors    1350 

Accountants    1137.50  to    1450 

Chief  Accountant   2250 

Assistant   City   Treasurer    2500 

City  Treasurer   5400 
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Fire  Department — 

Chief    of    Department    ,:iooo 

Deputy   Chief    jooo 

Secretary    1800 

District  Chiefs    (.^)    1500 

Superintendents  of  F.  A.  Telesrapli   .  .    1.^00 

Assistant  District   Chiefs    (2)    IJOD 

Foremen  of  Sections    (21)    1000 

FircincH  and  Drivers — 

First    Year     450 

Second  Year    550 

Third   Year    650 

Fourth  Year    750 

Fifth    Year    853 

Assistant  Supts.  F.  A.  Telegraph   (2) .     775 

One  Rehef  Engineer    900 

Engineers  of  Engines   (5)    850 

Assistant  Engineers  of  Engines    (5)..     8oo 

One   Relief   Assistant   Engineer    800 

Jail- 
Guards    575 

Turnkeys    500  to  578 

Steward     1200 

Deputy    Governor     1200 

Governor    2000 

Police  Department — 

Policemen    under   2  years   service...     638 
Policemen    under   6   years    and   over   2 

years   730 

Policemen  over  6  years   service 821 

Patrol    sergeants    

Detectives    and    sergeants     I150 

Inspectors   1400 

Staff   Inspectors    1800 

Deputy    Chief     2500 

Chief    3500 

Labourers,  Unskilled —  Per  Week 

Drain   Diggers    1350 

Drivers    of    Scavenger    Carts    12.00 

Garbage    Destructors    12.00 

Street   Sweepers    10.80 

BANK   EMPLOYEES 

A  boy  enters  a  bank  at  about  16  and  re- 
ceives $200  the  first  year.  This  sum  is  grad- 
ually increased  at  the  rate  of  about  $100  a 
3'ear  until  a  limit  of  8000  or  $900  is  reached. 
Tellers  average  $10.00;  bookkeepers  receive 
from  $1,200  to  $1,500  a  year. 

FARM  LABOUR 

The  average  wages  of  farm  labourers  for 
the  province  was  $144  and  board  in  1897.  In 
1893  this  had  increased  to  $183  and  board, 
an  increase  of  27  per  cent. 

Two  hundred  dollars,  together  with  board 
and  washing,  is  not  an  uncommon  figure  to 
pay  for  a  farm  hand  for  8  months,  and  $40 
a  month  and  board  is  at  times  paid  during 
the   summer  months. 

CIVIL    SERVICE— DOMINION 
Letter  carriers,  sorters,  stampers.  P.O.  mes- 
sengers,  box   collectors,  and   porters,   begin 
at  $360  and   increase   to  $600  by   annual   in- 
creases of  $30. 


Junior  second  class  clerks  liegin  at  $800 
and  increase  to  $1,100. 

Second  class  clerks  begin  at  $1,200  and  in- 
crease  to  $1,500.     . 

F"irst  class  clerks  begin  at  $1,500  and  in- 
crease to  $1,900. 

Chief  clerks  begin  at  $1,900  and  increase 
to  $2,500. 

Chief  clerks,  grade  A,  begin  at  $2,400  and 
increase  to  $2,800. 

Deputy  Ministers  begin  at  $3,500  and  in- 
crease to  $4,000. 

CUSTOMS 

Surveyors     From  $1200  to  $2400 

Chief    clerks     "         1200  to  2000 

Inspectors    "         1600  to  2500 

Appraisers    "           800  to  2000 

Assistant    Appraisers    ...      "           600  to  1500 

Gangers   "          600  to  1200 

CIVIL   SERVICE— ONTARIO 

Caretakers  and  messengers  receive  $600  per 
annum.  The  salaries  of  clerks  vary  much 
according  to  duties  and  length  of  service. 
$800  may  be  placed  at  one  extreme  and  $1,900 
at  the  other;  $1,200  would  be  a  fair  average. 
Deputy  ministers  receive  about  $2,500.  It 
must,  however,  be  remembered  that  the  .Civil 
Service  of  Ontario  is  not  paid  at  all  in  the 
same  liberal  manner  as  business  men  remun- 
erate  their   efficient   and   trusted    employees. 

The  County  Court  judges  receive '$2,400 
per  annum,  and  an  allowance  of  $200  for 
travelling  expenses  besides  allowances  from 
the  Government  of  Ontario  amounting  to 
hundreds  of  dollars. 

The  judges  in  the  Courts  of  Appeal,  King's 
Bench,  Common  Pleas  and  Chancery  receive 
$6,000  to  $7,000,  with  an  allowance  of  $1,500 
for  travelling   expenses. 

For  lack  of  official  data  it  is  difficult  to  ob- 
tain information  regarding  the  incomes  of 
professional  men  like  doctors,  dentists,  law- 
yers, and  ministers.  In  these  professions, 
we  know,  however,  that  the  successful  mem- 
bers have  very  large  incomes. 

Ministers  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  re- 
ceive a  minimum  stipend  of  $750  per  annum 
and  a  manse.  At  the  present  time  there  is 
a  movement  on  foot  to  raise  this  minimum 
to  $800. 


SOME       INFERENCES      FROM       THE      ABOVE 
FIGURES 

1.  The  inadequacy  of  teachers'  salar- 
ies at  once  becomes  evident  as  soon  as 
they  are  compared  with  those  received 
in  other  callinfjs.  There  are  scarcely  any 
occupations  in  which  the  workers  are  not 
absolutely  better  paid  than  the  average 
teacher.  But  the  utter  insufficiency  of 
the  teachers'  remuneration  becomes  es- 
pecially apparent  when  we  take  into  con- 
sideration   the    time    spent    in    prepara- 
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tion  before  he  is  allowed  to  teach,  the 
manner  in  which  he  must  dress  himself, 
the  way  in  which  he  must  live,  the  ex- 
pense of  keeping  abreast  of  the  times 
professionally,  the  skill  and  tact  he  must 
possess  to  perform  his  work  successfully, 
the  high  order  of  intellectual  and  moral 
qualities  demanded  of  him,  the  little 
chance  he  has  of  making  money  in  any 
other  wa}',  and  the  fact  that  the  work 
of  teaching  is  an  arduous  one,  despite 
the  apparently  short  hours  and  long  holi- 
days of  which  we  are  constantly  hearing, 
as  is  evidenced  by  the  early  breakdown 
of  many  strong,  healthy,  men  and  wo- 
men. On  an  average  it  requires  six 
years  from  the  time  a  pupil  enters  the 
high  school  before  he  can  obtain  a  per- 
manent certificate  from  a  normal  school. 
During  this  time  there  is  a  constant  out- 
lay on  his  behalf.  This  is  not  the  case 
in  any  other  occupation  outside  the  pro- 
fessions. The  shop  girl,  the  apprentice 
to  a  trade,  the  clerk  in  a  store,  the 
worker  in  a  factory,  in  short,  in  all  call- 
ings except  the  professions,  the  learner 
at  once  begins  to  earn  something.  As 
he  learns  his  work,  his  wage  is  gradu- 
ally increased,  until,  by  the  time  he 
reaches  the  age  when  the  teacher  has  a 
certificate,  he  can  command  good  wages. 
To  illustrate  this  point,  in  March, 
1904,  the  Dominion  Cotton  Alills  Com- 
pany advertised  for  families  to  move 
to  Kingston,  ofifering  steady  work  for 
fathers  and  for  all  bovs  and  girls  over 
14  years.  It  ofifered  $2.50  to  $3.00  per 
week  for  learners,  while  experienced 
help  could  earn  $11.00  per  week. 

A    FEW    TYPICAL    CASES 

2.  (a)  The  printer  who  receives 
$14.50  per  week,  the  minimum  wage  paid 
in  Toronto,  or  $754  a  year,  receives  $289 
more  than  the  average  male  teacher  in 
the  province;  $3()7  more  than  the  male 
teacher  in  counties  :  $86  more  than  the 
male  teacher  in  towns  and  cities ;  and 
$54  more  than  the  citv  of  Toronto  pavs 
its  assistant  male  teachers  on  entering 
upon  their  work. 

This  man  made  no  investment ;  there 
was  no  outlay  on  his  behalf.  He  began 
to  earn  from  the  beginning  of  his  career 
as  a  printer. 

(6)   If  we  consider  the  actual  number 


of  days  a  teacher  works  in  a  year,  viz., 
211  in  rural  schools  and  202  in  cities, 
towns,  and  mcoporated  villages,  we  find 
that  a  maie  teacher  earns  $<;.20  per  day 
and  a  female  one  $1.53.  At  the  present 
time  the  contractors  for  the  Armoury 
building  at  Woodstock  are  bound  by  the 
Dominion  Government  to  pay  not  less 
than  the  following  daily  wages : — Stone- 
cutters, $3.15  ;  bricklayers,  $3.00 ;  build- 
ers' labourers,  $1.80 ;  carpenters,  $2.50. 
The  following  minimum  rates  per  hour 
must  be  paid  by  the  contractors  for  the 
Drill  Hall  at  Chatham : — Stonecutters, 
40c. ;  bricklayers,  40c. ;  masons,  40c. ; 
slaters,  335^c. ;  builders'  labourers,  20c.; 
plasterers,  40c.,  etc.  Stonecutters,  brick- 
lavers,  masons,  actually  earn  far  more 
per  hour  than  the  average  male  teacher 
in  Ontario,  who  receives  $405  and  earns 
$2.20  per  day,  and  the  labourer,  who 
needs  little  preparation,  earns  27c.  per 
day  more  than  the  woman  teacher  who 
has  given  six  years  to  preparation  for 
her  work,  and  has  spent  a  large  sum  to 
qualify  herself. 

(c)  A  boy  of  average  ability  enters 
a  bank  at  16,  and  receives  $200.00  per 
year ;  at  24  he  is  in  receipt  of  $1,000. 
This  is  more  than  twice  as  much  as  is  re- 
ceived by  a  male  teacher  after  years  of 
preparation ;  more  than  the  average  sal- 
ary of  men  teachers  in  cities,  who  receive 
$951,  and  who  reach  such  positions  onlv 
after  years  of  work.  This  is  almpst 
equal  to  the  average  salary  of  High 
School  ])rincipals,  who  receive  $1,05;'), 
and  only  slightly  less  than  the  remunera- 
tion of  assistants  in  Collegiate  Institutes, 
who  receive  $1,018. 

[d)  In  Toronto  the  liberal,  the  Mecca 
of  teachers,  the  School  Board  pays  its 
women  teachers  $1.73  per  day  for  the 
first  year.  This  is  less  wage  than  is 
paid  the  street  sweepers,  who  receive 
$1.80.  and  is  27c.  per  day  less  than  is 
paid  to  the  drivers  of  the  scavenger  carts. 
It  is  not  contended  that  the  street  sweep- 
ers and  scavengers  receive  too  much,  but 
what  of  the  poor  teacher  who  cannot 
afford  to  appear  in  the  school-room  shab- 
bily dressed?  Is  it  a  living  wage? 
Again,  men  assistants  are  started  at  $700, 
or  $3.46  per  teaching  day.  This  is  less 
than  the  Government  insists  on  being 
paid   to   the   bricklavers,   masons,    stone- 
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cutters,  etc.,  on  such  contracts  as  the 
Royal  N'ictoria  Museum,  ( )tta\va,  the 
Drill  Hall,  Chatham,  etc. 

Again,  the  city  of  Toronto  pa\s  its 
six  tax  collectors  each  $1,;55U  per  annum. 
It  starts  its  principals  of  a  15-roomed  or 
larger  school  at  $1,;30().  Is  this  just? 
W  ho  will  contend  that  the  work  of  look- 
ing after  a  nvunber  of  accounts  is  more 
difficult  than  managing  a  school  of  from 
:00  to  1,-<!UU  children?  Who  will  say 
that  it  nefeds  more  ability  to  keep  ac- 
coimts  than  to  manage  a  large  institu- 
tion ?  that  it  requires  more  experience  to 
keep  books  than  to  deal  with  children? 
Are  the  hours  of  labour  longer?  I  ven- 
ture to  say  not.  Wh}-  then  should  the 
teacher  be  discriminated  against  at  every 
turn?  The  whole  situation  is  so  unjust 
and  so  manifestly  unfair  that  one  mav 
be  pardoned  for  losing  patience  over  it. 

{e)  In  1903,  the  last  year  for  which  I 
could  get  the  facts,  the  farmers  of  On- 
tario paid  their  hired  men,  without 
board,  $2T4  per  annum.  They  paid  their 
women  teachers  only  $9  more,  or  $"-^8.'), 
and  their  men  teachers  only  $10;5  more, 
or  $387.'  The  hired  man  on  the  farm 
who  receives  $183,  together  with  keep 
for  himself  and  a  horse,  is  as  well  off  at 
the  end  of  the  year  as  the  male  teacher 
who  has  earned  $387,  and  far  better  off 
than  the  woman  teacher  who  has  earned 
$283.  Farmers  are.  in  general,  fair 
minded.  Do  they  realise  that  they  pay 
their  untrained  help  at  a  higher  rate  than 
their  trained  teachers,  from  whom  they 
expect  so  much  ? 

(f)  Anyone  earning  $9  or  more  per 
week  such  as  tailors,  brewers,  barbers, 
bartenders,  stablemen,  male  boot  and 
shoe  artisans,  glass  workers,  butchers, 
meat  cutters,  printers,  carriage  and 
wagon  workers,  street-car  men  cigar- 
makers,  furniture  workers,  etc.,  etc.,  en- 
gaged in  steady  emplovment,  is  far  better 
off  than  the  average  teacher.  Their  ab- 
solute earnings  are  more  and  their  out- 
lay for  such  necessaries  as  clothing,  rent, 
instruments  of  labour,  etc.,  is  less.  In 
fact,  they  have  not  to  struggle  with  the 
problem  how  to  make  ends  meet  in  the 
same  way  as  the  teacher,  who,  from  the 
nature  of  his  calling,  should  be  the  one 
of  all  others  to  go  to  his  work  day  by 


day  in  a  hap|)y  and  contented  frame  of 
mind,  freed  from  tile  carking  cares  of 
povert) . 

{g)  ll  the  prijfessors  in  Universities 
be  excepted,  there  is  only  one  teacher  in 
( )ntario  who  receives  $3,01JU  per  annum, 
and  only  one  inspector  who  receives 
more  than  $3,U00.  When  this  dearth  of 
good  salaries  for  teachers  is  comjjared 
with  the  princely  incomes  of  men  in 
business  as  bank  presidents,  and  the  man- 
agers of  business  concerns  of  varicAis 
kinds,  or  even  with  the  salaries  of  judges 
of  the  various  courts,  one  is  forced  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  not  for  the  pro- 
spective salary-reward  that  an}-  one  be- 
comes a  teacher. 

Again,  the  county  court  judge  who 
receives  $2,400  and  allowances,  bringing 
his  income  up  to  over  $3,000  in  most 
cases,  receives  $1,400  more  than  the 
average  principal  of  collegiate  institutes^ 
and  about  three  times  as  much  as  the 
principals  of  High  Schools.  He  receives 
more  than  twice  as  much  as  the  inspector 
of  Public  Schools,  whose  average  salary 
is  $l,3r)il.  In  general,  these  may  be  all 
said  to  live  under  similar  conditions. 
\Miy  should  the  teacher  and  inspector 
be  at  such  a  disadvantage  as  compared 
with  the  judge?  Is  it  because  it  requires 
greater  ability  for  the  one  profession 
than  for  the  others?  No  reasonable  per- 
son acquainted  with  the  members  of  the 
three  callings  in  question  will  answer 
yes.  Are  the  labours  of  those  on  the 
I'ench  more  arduous  than  those  of  the 
principals  or  inspectors?  To  answer  yes 
would  be  to  betray  ignorance  indeed. 

(h)  In  1897  the  farmers  of  Ontario 
paid  their  hired  men  $144  with  board 
and  $236  without  board.  In  1903  these 
sums  had  been  increased  to  $183  and 
$274.  respectively,  an  increase  in  the  one 
case  of  27  per  cent,  and  in  the  other  of 
16  per  cent.  During  the  same  period  the 
wages  of  domestic  servants  on  the  farm 
rose  from  $5.97  per  month  to  $7.84,  an 
increase  of  31  per  cent. 

The  salaries  of  teachers  in  counties 
rose  from  $347  in  1897  to  $387  in  1903 
in  the  case  of  men  :  and  from  $2.i4  to 
$283  in  the  case  of  women,  an  increase 
of  not  quite  12  per  cent.  How  can  such 
a  condition  of  affairs  be  defended? 
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COST  OF  LIVING 

It  is  difficult  to  obtain  definite  infor- 
mation regarding  the  increased  cost  of 
living  in  various  parts  of  Ontario.  In 
some  localities,  houses  are  scarce  and 
rent  is  high.  In  others  the  contrary  is 
true.  Every  householder  knows,  how- 
ever, that  things  are  dearer  than  they 
were  a  few  years  ago.  The  master  brew- 
ers of  Toronto  made  an  investigation 
of  the  three  years  following  1899,  and 
concluded  that  in  Toronto  the  cost  of 
living  had  increased  by  17  per  cent,  dur- 
ing the  three  years. 

In  a  recent  discussion  in  the  city  coun- 
cil of  Toronto,  one  alderman  asserted 
that  it  would  cost  a  family  of  five  $250 
more  than  in  1895  to  live.  Another 
made  a  careful  estimate  and  showed 
that  it  requires  $906  per  year  to  keep  a 
family  of  five  in  a  house  renting  for 
$20  per  month. 

Many  observers  claim  that  living  ex- 
penses have  gone  up  from  30  to  50  per 
cent. 

These  facts  account  for  the  general 
and  very  considerable  increase  of  all 
wages,  including  those  of  teachers. 

The  small  salaries  paid  to  teachers 
and  the  fact  that  more  money  can  be 
earned  at  almost  any  other  calling  ac- 
counts to  some  extent  for  the  fact  that 
so  few  men  are  now  entering  the  teach- 
ing ranks.  I  fear  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  school  boards  will  become  so  gener- 
ous as  to  give  such  liberal  salaries  that 
men  can  afford  to  remain  in  the  profes- 
sion. But  the  Government,  by  institut- 
ing   a    just  and    generous  pension    for 


teachers,  thus  rendering  them  independ- 
ent in  their  old  age,  would  do  much  to 
induce  men  to  enter  on  and  remain  in 
the  work  of  teaching. 

The  case  is  parallel  to  that  of  the  min- 
ister. The  knowledge  that  his  church 
will  provide  for  his  old  age  enables  him 
to  labour  contentedly  without  worrying 
over  the  problem,  what  will  become  of 
him  in  a  few  more  years. 

TAXATION 

Do  the  people  of  Ontario  tax  them- 
selves sufficiently  for  the  support  of  edu- 
cation ?  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer 
the  question.  I  have  not  sufficient  data 
to  enable  me  to  reach  a  conclusion.  The 
following  facts  are,  however,  known :  In 
1903  the  total  assessment  of  Ontario 
was  $859,943,263.  The  taxes  imposed 
for  all  purposes  were  $14,146,831.  The 
average  rate  was  16^  mills  in  the  dol- 
lar. In  the  townships  with  a  property 
valuation  of  $466,364,095  the  rate  was 
only  lOyi  mills ;  in  villages,  towns,  and 
cities  the  average  rate  was  slightly  more 
than  23  1-10  mills.  Thus  the  citizens  of 
incorporated  villages,  towns  and  cities 
taxed  themselves  more  than  twice  as 
much  as  those  of  the  townships.  Of  the 
total  sum  raised  $4,574,314  was  for 
school  purposes.  The  rate  for  this  is 
slightly  over  5  mills.  In  other  words, 
for  every  three  dollars  raised  in  taxes 
one  dollar  goes  to  the  support  of  schools. 
Is  this  all  that  the  taxpayers  can  afford? 
Are  the  ratepayers  in  the  townships  do- 
ing all  they  can  or  should  for  education? 
On  the  face  of  the  facts,  I  submit  No 
as  the  proper  answer ! 


BUD  AND   ROSE 

Sophie  Jewett 

It  is  so  small ! 
A    cup   of   green, — a  tiny  tip 
As  pink  as  is  a  baby's  lip, 

And  that  is  all. 

But  sunshine's  kiss, 
And    rain-drops    falling  warm  and  fast. 
And  coaxing  winds  will  make  at  last 

A  rose  like  this. 


MR.  ANDREW   CARNEGIE  AND  THE  UNIVERSITIES 


All  Associated  Press  despatch  pub- 
lished in  the  morning'  papers  of  April 
21,  last,  reads  as  follows: 

"A  gift  of  $1U,UUU,U()0  by  Andrew- 
Carnegie,  to  provide  annuities  for  col- 
lege professors  who  are  not  able  to  con- 
tinue in  active  service,  was  announced 
to-day  by  Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  \'ice- 
President  of  the  National  City  Uank  of 
New  York.  Professors  in  the  United 
States,  Canada  and  Newfoundland  will 
share  in  the  distribution  of  the  income 
of  the  fund.  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration five  per  cent,  mortgage  bonds 
for  $10,000,000  have  been  transferred 
to  a  Board  of  Trustees  and  steps  will 
be  taken  at  once  to  organise  a  corpora- 
tion to  receive  the  donation.  Dr.  Prit- 
chett.  President  of  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  and  Mr.  Vander- 
lip have  been  selected  by  Mr.  Carnegie 
to  obtain  data  on  the  subject  to  be  pre- 
sented at  the  first  meeting  of  the  trus- 
tees, which  will  take  place  on  November 
15. 

"The  purpose  of  the  trust  fund  thus 
created  is  to  provide  annuities  for  col- 
lege professors  in  the  United  States, 
Canada  and  Newfoundland,  wdio,  from 
old  age  or  other  physical  disability,  are 
no  longer  in  a  position  to  render  the 
most  efficient  service.  It  is  Mr.  Car- 
negie's belief  that  this  fund  will  not 
only  provide  a  dignified  pension  system 
for  a  body  of  most  worthy,  self-sacrific- 
ing and  poorly  paid  men,  but  that  it  will 
be  of  distinct  value  to  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation in  offering  an  opportunity  to  the 
trustees  of  a  college  to  retire  members 
of  the  faculty  who  have  faithfully  serv- 
ed the  institution  for  many  years,  and 
to  replace  such  men  w-ith  young,  vigour- 
ous  and  efficient  professors. 

^'Steps  will  at  once  be  taken  to  or- 
ganise a  corporation  to  formally  receive 
the  bequest.  The  first  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  has  been  called  for 
November  15.  The  only  Canadian  on 
the  board  of  trustees  is  W.  Peterson, 
principal  of  IMcGill  University,  Mont- 
real.     The   bonds   which   Mr.    Carnegie 


has  donated  have  a  market  value  of 
$11,000,000  and  will  produce  an  annual 
income  of  $500,000. 

"The  corporation  which  is  being 
formed  will  be  styled  'The  Carnegie 
Foundation.'  " 

Mr.  Carnegie's  letter  to  the  trustees 
is  dated  April  18,  and  is  as  follows : 
'T  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  the 
least  rewarded  of  all  the  professions 
is  that  of  the  teacher  in  our  higher  edu- 
cational institutions.  New  York  City 
generously,  and  very  wisely,  provides 
retiring  pensions  for  teachers  in  her  pub- 
lic schools  and  also  for  her  policemen. 
\'ery  few  indeed  of  our  colleges  are  able 
to  do  so.  The  consequences  are  griev- 
ous. Able  men  hesitate  to  adopt  teach- 
ing as  a  career,  and  many  old  professors 
whose  places  should  be  occupied  by 
younger  men  cannot  be  retired. 

'T  have,  therefore,  transfe'-red  to  you 
and  your  successors  as  trustees  $10,000,- 
OOO  5  per  cent,  first  mortgage  bonds  of 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation, 
the  revenue  from  which  is  to  provide 
retiring  pensions  for  the  teachers  of 
universities,  colleges  and  technical 
schools  in  our  country,  Canada,  and 
Newfoundland,  under  such  conditions 
as  you  may  adopt  from  time  to  time. 
Expert  calculation  shows  that  the  re- 
venue will  be  ample  for  the  purpose. 
The  fund  applies  to  the  three  classes  of 
institutions  named,  without  regard  to 
race,  sex,  creed  or  colour.  We  have, 
however,  to  recognise  that  State  and 
colonial  Governments  which  have  es- 
tablished, or  mainly  support  universities, 
colleges  or  schools  may  prefer  that 
their  relations  shall  remain  exclusively 
with  the  State.  I  cannot,  therefore, 
presume  to   include  them. 

"There  is  another  class  which  States 
do  not  aid,  their  constitutions  in  some 
cases  even  forbidding  it.  viz.,  sectarian 
institutions.  Many  of  these,  establish- 
ed long  ago,  were  truly  sectarian,  but 
to-day  are  free  to  all  men  of  all  creeds  or 
of  none — such  are  not  to  be.  considered 
sectarian  now.     Onlv  such  as  are  under 
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control  of  a  sect  or  require  trustees  (or 
a  majority  thereof),  officers,  faculty  or 
students,  to  belong  to  any  specified  sect, 
or  which  impose  any  theological  test  are 
to  be  excluded. 

"Trustees  shall  hold  office  for  five 
years  and  be  eligible  for  re-election. 
The  first  trustees  shall  draw  lots  for 
one,  two,  three,  four  or  five  year  terms, 
so  that  one-fifth  shall  retire  each  year. 
Each  institution  participating  in  the 
fund  shall  cast  one  vote  for  trustees. 
The  trustees  are  hereby  given  full 
powers  to  manage  the  trust  in 
every  respect,  to  fill  vacancies  of 
non-ex-officio  members,  appoint  Execu- 
tive Committees,  employ  agents,  change 
securities,  and,  generally  speaking,  to 
do  all  things  necessary  in  their  judgment 
to  ensure  the  most  beneficial  administra- 
tion of  the  funds.  By  a  two-thirds  vote 
they  may  from  time  to  time  apply  the 
revenues  in  a  different  manner  and  for 
a  different  though  similar  purpose  to 
that  specified  should  coming  days  bring 
such  changes  as  render  this  necessary 
in  their  judgment  to  produce  the  best 
results  possible  for  the  teachers  and  for 
education.  No  trustee  shall  incur  any 
legal  liability  flowing  from  his  trustee- 
ship. All  travelling  and  hotel  expenses 
incurred  by  trustees  in  the  performance 
of  their  duties  shall  be  paid  from  the 
funds,  the  expenses  of  wife  or  daughter 
accompanying  the  trustees  to  the  annual 
meeting  included.  I  hope  this  fund 
may  do  much  for  the  cause  of  higher 
education  and  to  remove  a  source  of 
deep  and  constant  anxiety  to  the  poorest 


paid  and  yet  one  of  the  highest  of  all 
professions.  Gratefully  yours.  Andrew 
Carneo'ie." 

In  commenting  on  the  foregoing  the 
Toronto  Globe  points  out  that  a  number 
of  Canadian  educational  institutions 
will  come  under  the  terms  of  the  Car- 
negie gift  and  benefit  by  the  fund.  The 
University  of  Toronto,  of  course,  re- 
ceiving State  aid,  and  Upper  Canada 
College,  cannot  participate  in  the  bene- 
fits, and  the  University  of  Manitoba  is 
in  the  same  situation.  Probably  other 
institutions  that  may  be  classified  as 
sectarian,  such  as  Wyclift'e  College, 
Knox  College,  St.  Michael's  College, 
Toronto ;  Laval  University  and  the 
Jesuit  College,  Montreal,  will  not  come 
within  the  scope  of  the  gift.  But  there 
are  a  large  number  of  other  educational 
institutions  to  which  grants  might  be 
made  under  the  terms  of  the  gift. 
Among  these  are  Dalhousie  College, 
N.B. ;  King's  College,  Windsor,  N.S. ; 
Acadia  College,  N.S. ;  Mount  Allison 
College,  Sackville,  N.B. ;  Fredericton 
College,  N.B. ;  Morn  College,  Quebec ; 
McCnll  University,  Montreal ;  Bishops 
College.  Lennoxville,  Que. ;  Ottawa 
College  :  Queen's  Univefsity,  Kingston  ; 
A'ictoria  University,  Trinity  College, 
McMaster  University  and  the  Western 
University,  London.  There  wall,  how- 
ever, of  necessity  be  considerable  ex- 
amining of  the  charters  of  the  different 
institutions  before  it  can  be  definitely 
discovered  whether  or  not  they  will  be 
entitled  to  any  portion  of  the  Carnegie 
grant. 


THE  WANDERERS 


The  ocean,  storming  on  the  rocks, 
Shepherds  not  there  his  wild,  wet  flocks ; 
The   soaring  ether  nowhere  finds 
An  eyrie  for  the  winged  winds ; 
Nor  has  yon  glittering  sky  a  charm 
To  hive  in  heaven  the  starry  swarm ; 
And  so  thy  wandering  thoughts,  my  heart, 
No  home  shall  find ;  let  them  depart ! 

— G.  E.  Woodherry. 


IN   THE  SPIRrr  OF   ROMANCE 

By  William  J.  Neidig 

Dark  mystery  of  shadowy  waters. 

Stars  through  the  Ijranches,  comets  atlame 

On  mountain-side  and  mere, — fair  lake. 

Fair  evening  lake,  all  curve-begirt 

With  vanishing  paths  and  grassy  slopes. 

Dark  coves  and  shaded  landings,  where 

The  mandolin  and  soft  guitar. 

With    breathed    song,  and  blended  oar. 

In  old  romance  reply :  where  youth 

Reviews   the   various  failing  word 

In  trembling  ditty-timid  chord 

Compelling  shy   responses :  where 

Clear  chimes  from  far-ofif  elfin  tower 

Ring  sweetly  to  low  songs  of  love. 

And  glance  meets  glance  upon  the  glass. 

And  face  sees  face  among  the  stars : 

Where  laughing  maid  shy  cavalier 

Regards  from  her  safe  vantage-seat 

Behind     soft-clinging  J'ersian  silk 

That  ripples  from  her  hand :  where  all 

Is  shadowy,  and  dim.  and  curtained 

Mistily  off  from  substance  things — 

O  lake!  (not  lake,  but  elfin  pool 

While  beauty  drapes  thee  well :  while  veil 

From   mountain   spring  and  April  rain 

And    costliest   dainty  dew^,  in  beauty 

Sweeps  from  they  headlands ! )  how  th\'  banks 

Embrace  in  mystic  ring  to-night 

The  happy  singers  where  they  glide : 

Shape  evening's  soft  horizon-line 

Of  airiest  clouds  and  lovely  deeps 

To  prosper  marvels  !     Would  they  might, 

Those   lovers,   riding  among  the  stars. 

Ride  on  forever  as  now  they  ride : 

Know  what  they  know,  have  what  the}-  have. 

My  lady's  pleasure  in  her  eyes. 

That  she  is  lovely  and  desired : 

Her   true-heart's-lovfe   as  he  is  woven 

Into  her  dreams  upon  the  sky ! 

So  might  they  live  in  beauty's  bloom. 

Since  beauty   is   half  mystery. 

And   loveliness   revealed  in  all. 

With  nothing  left  to  be  revealed. 

Is  heart  of  loveliness  no  more — 

She  what  she  is,   and  all  beside,. 

And  he  forever  strong  and  good : 

Nothing  but  this  until  the  end ! 

From  The  First  Wardens." 


WRITTEN   EXAMINATIONS 

By  W.  a.  CREELMAN 
principal  north  sydney  high  school 


(  'iep'-inted  from  the  Report  of  the  Fourteenth  Session  of  the  Provincial  Ed  ication  il  Assot  ittion  of  Nova  .Sc.tia) 


I  HAVE  no  intention  of  standing  up 
here  before  a  representative  gather- 
ing of  the  teachers  of  Nova  Scotia 
and  stating  that  written  examinations 
should  take  precedence  over  other  me- 
thods of  test  in  all  times  and  places. 
Still,  I  am  about  to  argue  on  behalf  of 
written  examinations,  not  only  from  the 
standpoint  of  necessity,  but  also  of  merit. 
I  desire  to  state  my  views  briefly  in  order 
that  I,  as  well  as  others,  may  have  our 
ideas  corroborated  or  criticised,  and  in 
this  way  I  hope  we  may  all  learn  to 
look  upon  this  method  of  test  as  one  out 
of  several,  and  give  it  its  true  place ;  but 
I  hope  all  may  become  unanimous  on 
one  point  that  they  are  necessary,  aye, 
even  if  you  have  to  call  them  necessary 
evils.  Education  has  two  main  aspects: 
The  upbuilding  of  the  human  mind,  en- 
abling a  man  to  enjoy  complete  living 
so  that  he  may  have  broad,  liberal  ideas 
of  his  life  and  duties  as  a  social  being 
and  a  member  of  a  civil  state;  and  se- 
condly, we  must  in  this  practical  age 
take  into  careful  consideration  another 
view  of  education  as  a  means  to  an  end, 
as  a  putting  the  weapons  into  the  hand 
and  teaching  the  hand  to  intelligentlv  use 
them ;  or  in  brief,  to  enable  man  more 
easily  to  earn  a  good  livelihood,  and 
fight  successfully  the  battle  of  life.  "The 
battle  of  life"  is  a  phrase  worn  smooth 
by  many  tongues.  But  its  universal  use 
is  a  proof  of  its  universal  truth.  Life  is 
a  battle,  and  with  many  it  is  all  battle, 
and  from  start  to  finish  we  should  keep 
this  idea  in  view  in  the  shape  of  practi- 
cal education,  in  order  that  we  may 
equip  the  army  of  young  people,  who 
yearly  pour  out  of  our  public  schools 
to  take  their  places  in  life.  We  must 
carefully  examine  and  test  every  means 
used ;  we  should  be  broad  to  receive  new 
ideas  if  our  judgment  upon  them  is 
favourable — we  should  also  be  firm  in 
holding  on  to  old  methods,  even  if  they 


have  bitter  opponents,  if  these  same  op- 
ponents do  not  in  their  turn  offer  a  supe- 
rior substitute  to  take  the  place  of  what 
they  condemn.  To  build  up  an  educa- 
tional system  that  will  fit  into  the  thou- 
sand-sided life  of  our  young  people  is 
a  giant's  task  and  is  the  work  of  years. 
We  take  down  a  part  of  the  structure 
here  that  has  proven  unsound  or  has 
outgrown  its  usefulness ;  we  add  a  wing 
there  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a 
changing  age,  and  thus  from  decade  to 
decade  we  build  up  and  tear  down,  we 
test  and  approve,  we  spend  time,  lal3our 
and  thought,  and  we  humbh-  acknow- 
ledge that,  after  all,  it  is  the  work  of 
human  hands,  but  still  the  work  of  expe- 
rience, and  he  who  criticises  should  ex- 
ercise great  care.  It  is  so  easy  to  pull 
down,  but  so  hard  to  build  up.  In  judg- 
ing of  any  method  of  test  in  educational 
work,  it  will  not  be  amiss  if  I  speak  just 
for  a  moment  on  those  who  are  educated 
and  the  system  by  which  this  work  is 
carried  on,  before  I  take  up  the  subject 
proper  of  written  examinations.  Our 
High  Schools,  as  you  all  know,  are  divid- 
ed into  four  divisions  called  A,  B,  C  and 
D,  or  Grades  XII,  XI,  X  and  IX..  The 
Council  of  Public  Instruction  has  a  set- 
tled curriculum  or  course  of  study  for 
each  division.  The  teacher  takes  up  the 
subject  of  each  division,  works  over  the 
course,  tests  his  class  from  day  to  day 
by  means  of  oral  questions  on  the  home 
work,  by  review  questions  on  the  past 
work  so  as  to  keep  the  minds  of  the 
pupils  in  touch  with  the  whole  aspect 
of  the  subject.  He  takes  into  consider- 
ation the  style  of  answering,  expression, 
grammar  and  other  points ;  he  tries  to 
enable  the  pupil  to  gain  original  ideas 
and  to  become  self-seeking;  he  allows 
him  the  use  of  the  text-book  as  a  stafif  up- 
on which  to  lean  ;  ever  and  anon  he  takes 
it  away  to  see  if  these  educational  babes 
can  walk  alone ;  he  neither  trusts  them 
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unreservedly  to  text-books  nor  sliouUl 
the  teacher  expect  the  ordinary  pupil  to 
walk  alone  without  them.  This  question 
of  doing  away  in  some  cases  of  text- 
books, even  in  scientitic  subjects,  1  be- 
lieve to  be  altogether  impracticable.  1 
firmly  believe  that  an  intelligent  boy  can 
take  a  text-book,  on  chemistry  for  in- 
stance, and  cram  it,  if  you  will,  without 
a  single  experiment,  and  still  learn  many 
things  of  the  elements  that  make  up  the 
world  in  which  he  lives.  1  al)hor  the 
idea  of  tying  the  growing,  thinking  boy 
hand  and  foot  to  a  text-book,  but  1 
have  an  equal  abhorrence  of  those  who, 
like  Dickens'  Podsnap,  with  a  wave  of 
their  hand  would  utterly  banish  it  off  the 
face  of  the  earth.  He  who  advocates 
the  idea  of  leading  the  pupil  along  the 
paths  of  science  by  giving  him  the  ap- 
paratus and  leaving  him  to  find  out 
knowledge  by  original  work  at  an  early 
age,  who  would  rap  the  lingers  that 
would  touch  the  text-book,  1  firmly  be- 
lieve that  he  W'Ould  fail  practically  to 
develop  a  successful  class.  He  might 
find  one  precocious  genius  among  a  hun- 
dred ordinaries,  but  the  ninety  and  nine 
would  become  discouraged.  We  should 
exercise  great  care  before  we  sweeping- 
ly  condemn  present  methods.  We  are 
all  familiar  with  the  picture  of  that 
broad-foreheaded  boy  with  the  love- 
ly intelligent  face  that  we  see  depicted 
on  our  copy-books,  and  certain  other 
school  texts  at  times.  This  boy  with  the 
two-storied  forehead  doubtless  exists, 
but  he  is  not  the  class.  Let  us  carefully 
examine  our  methods  of  teaching  and 
our  methods  of  examination,  but  before 
doing  so  let  us,  a  hundredfold  more,  ex- 
amine the  pupils  themselves  and  act 
accordingly.  What  are  they  like  on  the 
average?  We  are  not  here  to  indulge 
in  flattery  or  sentiment,  we  are  here  to 
talk  and  listen  to  common  sense ;  and  if 
I  say  in  answer  to  the  question;  What, 
or  who  are  they,  these  classes  with 
whom  we  have  to  deal  ?  I  think  that  the 
answer  should  be  that  on  the  average 
they  are  simply  ordinary  boys  and  girls 
— some  of  them,  multitudes  of  them, 
very  ordinary.  Here  is  where,  to  my 
thinking,  the  danger  comes  in.  The 
theorist  is  too  apt  to  picture  to  himself 
an    ideal   class    of    striving,    intelligent 


students,  hungering  to  taste  of  the  tree 
of  knowledge.  Alas!  a  great  proportion' 
care  very  little  for  that  same  tree — and 
the  theories  of  the  theorist  would  in 
many  instances  shoot  far  over  their 
heads ;  but  these  very  students  go  to 
make  up  the  rank  and  file  of  life,  and 
they  simply  must  be  reckoned  with. 
Their  stubborn  indifference  must  be  con- 
quered. It  is  with  this  class  in  my  mind, 
those  you  must  drive  as  well  as  the  dar- 
lings of  the  theorist,  whom  you  have 
only  to  lead  and  lead  fast  or  they  will 
run  over  you,  that  1  take  up  the  ques- 
tion, the  benefits  of  written  examinations 
as  a  means  to  make  the  school  work 
more  stimulating,  more  effective  and 
more  thorough,  and  to  form  an  intel- 
ligent means  of  acquainting  an  interest- 
ed public  with  what  is  being  done  in 
our  public  schools. 

I  do  not  intend  to  put  myself  on  re- 
cord here  as  stating  that  the  method  of 
written  examinations  is  a  method  with- 
out fault.  It  has  faults  and  very  grave 
ones.  There  is  a  strong  temptation  to 
a  teacher  who  feels,  as  many  must  feel, 
that  their  success  or  failure  for  the 
school  year  is  solely  reckoned  on  the 
number  they  get  through  successfully, 
and  they  in  consequence  throw  all  their 
energies  into  preparing  pupils  to  pass 
these  examinations,  and  also  memory  an- 
swers are  apt  to  be  parroted  over  to  meet 
a  popular  question,  and  education  for 
education's  sake  is  apt  to  be  lost  sight  of. 
Again,  the  diligent  pupil  who  leaves  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  term  is  apt  to  feel 
that  he  has  lost  a  chance  to  pass,  and  his 
absence  may  leave  a  regrettable  blank 
to  the  teacher  who  counted  on  that  pupil 
to  make  one  of  a  successful  list.  But 
with  those  who  object  to  these  examina- 
tions on  the  ground  that  many  pupils 
fail  to  pass  who  perhaps  lack  general- 
ship, or  do  not  keep  their  heads  clear, 
or  cannot  get  down  what  they  do  know 
in  an  hour's  time,  I  do  not  altogether 
agree.  One  out  of  a  great  many  truly 
may  fail  through  this  cause  occasionally, 
Init  anv  system  or  method  which  is 
found  to  work  well  with  the  great  ma- 
jority should  not  be  condemned :  we 
should  seek  to  benefit  the  majority,  not 
the  minority.  No  system  ever  yet  was 
formulated,    or   ever   will    be,   that   will 
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suit  all  alike.  Such  an  one  may  be  com- 
ing in  the  Golden  Age,  but  not  in  the 
present  day.  We  should  not  lose  sight 
of  this  fact  that  the  majority  rules. 
Those  who,  a  year  or  so  ago,  wrote  in 
the  Halifax  Chronicle,  which  in  a  com- 
mendable spirit  threw  open  its  columns 
for  the  discussion  of  this  subject,  pinned 
their  arguments,  in  many  instances,  on 
these  exceptional  cases.  We  should,  I 
again  hold,  argue  on  the  side  of  the  ma- 
jority. It  does  not  do  to  act  according 
to  that  time-honoured  saying  that  "Ex- 
ceptions prove  the  rule.''  If  that  were 
so,  the  expression  itself  is  a  rule.  It  is 
an  education,  or  it  is  educative  for  a 
pupil  to  practise  himself  in  correct  and 
rapid  expression  of  his  ideas  on  paper. 
It  is  practical  education  to  put  the  pupil 
before  the  watch  where  he  must  stand 
or  fall  according  to  his  ability  to  take 
time  by  the  forelock,  to  collect  his  ideas 
quickly  and  put  them  down  intelligently. 
If  he  becomes  flurried  in  the  attempt,  he 
will  have  received  great  benefit  if  he 
has  his  eyes  opened  to  this  weak  joint 
in  his  armour,  and  by  practice  and  at- 
tention makes  it  strong.  Correct  and 
rapid  thinking  are  points  in  our  school 
education  that  should  be  strongly  em- 
phasised. They  are  active  agents  in  the 
make-up  of  the  successful  business  man. 
Again,  we  must  take  into  consideration 
the  fact  that  these  examinations  are  a 
systematic  enquiry  into  the  state  of 
knowledge  and  skill  of  the  candidate  by 
"experts."  The  questions  are  free  from 
what  I  may  call  tricky  or  catchv  fea- 
tures. The  examiners  are  men  who 
have  spent  their  lives  in  teaching.  They 
are  instructed  to  take  into  account  the 
youthful  character  of  these  candidates, 
to  lessen  the  value  of,  if  not  cut  out,  an- 
swers in  science  papers  which  prove  that 
the  candidate  is  merely  parrotting  the 
text-book.  They  (the  pupils),  in  their 
written  answers  must  give  conclusive 
evidence  of  a  workable  knowledge,  not 
a  memory  knowledge.  There  have  been 
years  when  drawings  alone,  in  some 
papers,  would  enable  a  pupil  to  make  25 
per  cent,  or  more  on  his  paper.  These 
drawings,  however,  must  be  intelligently 
put  down,  or  they  will  be  valueless  to 
the  examiner.  I  find  written  examina- 
tions also  enable  the  teacher  to  control 


the  result  of  his  teaching,  and  to  become 
familiar  with  the  status  of  the  individual 
pupil.  How  often  the  teacher  is  sur- 
prised to  find  a  pupil  fall  below  or  go 
above,  in  some  subject,  the  place  where 
the  teacher  had  placed  him  by  his  oral 
work  in  the  class,  not  at  all  on  account 
of  his  ability  or  inability  to  write  quickly, 
but  by  the  placing  him  face  to  face  with 
a  set  of  questions,  he  would  by  his  an- 
swers give  the  teacher  a  clearer  insight 
into  his  state  of  knowledge  than  the 
teacher  had  had  previously.  And  the 
written  examination  at  the  end  of  the 
year  is  more  effective  in  this  point 
than  any  of  the  others.  It  also  gives  the 
pupil  an  incentive  to  rehearse  and  to  im- 
press upon  the  mind  what  he  has  learn- 
ed and  to  actively  reproduce  it.  It  is 
a  most  thorough  and  practical  review  of 
the  term's  work,  and  by  giving  one  set 
of  questions  to  a  large  number,  the  state 
of  knowledge  of  the  candidates  can  be 
at  once  learned  in  a  way  that  oral  ques- 
tioning could  never  accomplish.  In 
written  examinations  there  is  no  undue 
influence  arising  from  personal  con- 
sideration or  outward  appearance.  The 
examiners  are  dealing  only  with  a  num- 
ber,— the  personality  of  the  candidate 
playing  no  part  whatever  in  the  per- 
centage obtained.  We  do  not  need  to 
confine  ourselves  to  the  public  schools 
to  find  written  examinations  the  mode 
of  testing  the  fitness  of  candidates.  We 
have  written  the  examinations  for  Law. 
Medicine  and  Dentistry,  etc., — State 
board  examinations,  in  order  to  find  out 
if  candidates  for  various  positions  are 
fitted  for  the  offices  for  which  they 
stand  as  applicants.  These  examinations 
have  grown  out  of  external  needs ;  and 
the  examinations  the  student  has  under- 
gone in  his  school  life  will  practically 
fit  him  for  such  tests  as  these.  We  must 
not  forget,  either,  what  is  due  to  our 
Government  at  Halifax.  A  large  amount 
of  money  is  granted  every  year  for  edu- 
cation. They  have  the  right,  nay  it  is 
their  duty,  to  demand  that  some  tangible 
evidence  is  given  them  tliat  this  money 
is  being  spent  to  some  purpose.  As  one 
prominent  educator  has  stated :  ''From 
the  point  of  view  of  sound  financial  ad- 
ministration, he  who  pays  the  piper  must 
be  allowed  to  call  the  tune.     And  when 
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public  money  is  spent  there  must  be 
some  public  guarantee  that  it  is  spent  to 
good  purpose/' 

The  teacher  himself  wishes  that  some 
outside  board  would  examine  his  pupils. 
His  views  are  broadened  by  this  contact 
with  others ;  he  is  apt  to  become  narrow- 
ed in  his  own  limited  field.  The  rang- 
ing of  his  pupils  in  an  order  of  compe- 
titive merit  with  the  pupils  of  other  sec- 
tions, corrects  many  erroneous  ideas.  It 
engenders  a  proper  pride  in  the  success- 
ful, and  firmly  admonishes  the  too  con- 
fident pupil  and  teaches  him,  perhaps 
unpleasantly,  that  there  are  smarter  peo- 
ple than  himself,  and  he  learns  a  valu- 
able lesson  by  thus  measuring  his 
strength  with  others,  and  thus  ascertains 
his  own  true  worth.  Hence,  an  outside  ex- 
aminer, an  external  and  impartial  judge 
is  essential.  In  some  cases  an  outside 
examiner  means  an  outside  syllabus ; 
but  this  is  not  the  case  in  Nova  Scotia. 
The  examiners  go  according  to  and  are 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  syllabus 
used  in  our  public  schools.  I  again 
state  that  they  are  necessary,  even  if 
there  be  some  who  would  call  them 
necessary  evils.  I  admit  that  oral  ex- 
aminations, by  bringing  pupil  and 
teacher  together,  give  the  teacher  a 
great  opportunity  to  follow  up  his  ques- 
tion and  examine  every  phase  of  a  sub- 
ject, oftentimes  in  a  way  that,  with  writ- 
ten examinations,  is  impossible.  If  both 
methods  could  be  followed  up  in  the 
higher  grades,  it  would  be  very  com- 
mendable, but  I  fear  impossible  of  ac- 
complishment. I  would  be  glad  to  hear 
some  expression  of  opinion  on  this  point. 
There  are  evils.  I  admit,  in  this  system 
of  written  examinations,  but  the  point 
we  should  emphasise  is.  do  they  neutra- 
lise the  good  effects?  I  for  one  do  not 
think  so. 

Now  let  us  take  up  the  question  for  a 
few  moments  somewhat  from  another 
standpoint.  I  think  that  these  exami- 
nations place  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher 
a  valuable  power  over  his  class.  It  is 
customary  in  a  great  many  schools  for 
numbers  of  pupils,  during  the  months  of 
May  and  June,  to  leave  school  for  the 
year,  or  to  attend  irregularly.  This  fea- 
ture is  a  yearly  experience  with  us  in  Syd- 
nev  anfl  North  Svdnev,  where  so  man\' 


opportunities  are  now  offered  for  work. 
Young  people  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
time  spent  in  school  is  more  valuable 
than  the  few  dollars  they  can  earn  in 
their  early  youth.  1  freely  admit  that  I 
use  these  written  examinations  as  a 
means  of  keeping  this  class  in  school 
until  the  end  of  the  term,  and  I  think 
that  if  there  were  no  written  examina- 
tions at  the  term's  end,  the  grand  total 
attendance  would  fall  away  in  a  marked 
degree.  I  can  call  for  a  final  efi:'ort  on 
the  part  of  the  pupils  by  means  of  these 
examinations  that  I  could  not  otherwise 
do.  You  can  bring  out  more  effective 
and  thorough  work  by  placing  this  ex- 
amination goal  in  front  of  them.  Call 
it  a  race,  if  you  will,  but  who  would 
run  if  there  be  no  goal  set  up  before  the 
candidate?  The  runners  of  classic 
Greece  practised  and  strove  for  a  chaplet 
of  leaves,  and  you  may  say  the  }outh  of 
our  schools  run  their  yearly  race  for  a 
piece  of  Government  stamped  paper,  of 
little  value  perhaps  in  itself,  but  it  leaves 
valuable  results  behind  it.  We  can,  like 
Paul,  use  the  illustration  of  the  race  and 
call  upon  the  pupils  ''to  press  forward 
for  the  high  marks.''  Is  this  struggle, — 
and  it  is  a  hard  struggle  for  some. — of 
no  benefit?  Does  it  not  give  them  that 
invaluable   factor — self-confidence  ? 

What  is  the  use  of  telling  them  that 
life  is  \\ith  many  a  competitive  struggle 
and  an  arena  where  nerve  and  collected 
faculties  are  necessary  to  success,  and 
}ou  keep  them  guarded  from  one  such 
test  in  their  school  life?  We  may  err 
too  far  on  the  side  of  protection.  We 
should  not  rear  up  in  our  schools  a  pap- 
fed  generation,  but  let  pupils  learn  the 
honourable  competition  of  life  by  enter- 
ing into  a  friendly  rivalry  with  one  an- 
other. 

Again,  a  business  firm  squares  up  its 
books  annually  to  find  out  just  where  it 
stands.  Let  the  schools  do  the  same  by 
means  of  written  examinations  on  the 
work  of  the  term,  which  give  a  prac- 
tical business-like  finish  to  the  school 
year.  You  compel  the  student  to  com- 
prehensively take  in  the  term's  work  as 
a  whole,  and  it  makes  a  fitting  finish  like 
a  knot  to  the  frayed  end  of  a  rope.  But 
he  forgets  so  rapidly !  Go  out  into  the 
business  world,  and  call  up  your  men  of 
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business,  college  men  among  them,  and 
examine  them  on  Chemistry,  Geography 
or  Canadian  History,  and  you  will  find, 
or  I  am  much  mistaken,  the  answer  to 
this  memory  question :  Why  is  there  such 
stress  laid  on  this  point  by  many?  If 
I  forgot  the  names  of  the  coast  waters 
of  Asia  or  the  location  of  the  Cameroon 
Mountains,  I  wouldn't  mind  very  much 
if  I  were  a  business  man.  I  cannot  earn 
so  many  dollars  a  day  repeating  in  pub- 
lic places  the  nouns  of  the  third  Declen- 
sion that  take  /'//;//  in  the  genitive  plural. 
These  subjects,  to  my  mind,  have  served 
their  time.     They  have  done  their  work 


in  developing  the  mind,  and  a  most  valu- 
able work,  that  time  can  never  take  away 
or  distance  destroy. 

So  I  think  the  conclusion  is  in  favour 
of  these  written  tests,  whether  we  like 
them  or  no.  Written  examinations  are 
necessary  and  are  intimately  connected 
with  all  educative  progress.  And  as 
they  are  a  prominent  feature  of  our  edu- 
cational course,  so  are  they  objects  of 
attack;  but  attacked  or  approved,  I  am 
firmly  of  opinion  that  they  must  remain 
a  part,  and  an  important  part,  of  our 
educational  svstem. 


SPRING  O'  THE  YEAR 

By  Jean  Blewett 

"Spring  o'  the  year!    Spring  o'  the  year!" 
Was  there  ever  a  song  so  gay. 
As  the  song  the  meadow-lark  sings  to  me 
When  we  meet  in  the  fields  each  day  ? 

"Spring  o'  the  year!    Spring  o'  the  year!" 
Then  pauses  a  moment  to  look 
At  soft  green  leaves  on  shrub  and  tree. 
And  buttercups  gay  in  the  brook. 

"Spring  o'  the  year!    Spring  o'  the  year!" 
No  more  weather  gloomy  and  sad, 
Spring  o'  the  year !   Spring  o'  the  year ! 
Aren't  you  glad?    Aren't  you  glad? 

"Spring  o'  the  year.    Spring  o'  the  year!" 
Isn't  it  blue — ^the  sky  above? 
Watch  'em,  watch  'em,  these  mates  of  mine. 
Building  their  nests,  and  making  love. 

"Spring  o"  the  year!    Spring  o'  the  year!" 
Ho !  I  sing  it  morning  and  night. 
Never  were  meadows  quite  so  green. 
Never  were  posies  quite  so  bright. 

"Spring  o'  the  year!    Spring  o'  the  year!" 
Out  rings  his  song  so  sweet  and  shrill. 
Its  gladness  catches  you  unawares. 
With  its  gurgle,  and  laugh,  and  thrill. 


SPELLING 


Bv  MISS  ALMA  GOODLAND 

MODEL  SC  UOOI.,  SIMCOE. 


THE  subject  of  spelling  is  one  that 
is  not  much  considered  these  da\s. 
Aly  attention,  however,  was  latelv 
called  to  it  in  a  ver)-  striking  way  by  a 
debate  as  to  whether  the  faulty  spell- 
ing so  prevalent  throughout  our  schools 
had  been  caused  by  the  phonic  system. 
I  believe  the  impression  was  left  then, 
that  better  results  had  been  achieved  be- 
fore this  system  had  been  used,  and  much 
favour  was  found  for  the  old  alphabetic 
method  as  a  foundation  for  good  spell- 
ing. My  object  in  attacking  this  subject 
is  to  try  not  only  to  exonerate  the 
phonic  system  from  all  blame,  but  also 
to  prove  that  it  is  one  of  the  very  few 
possibilities  of  making  spelling  an  easy 
subject  to  teach.  Doubtless  in  the  olden 
times  there  were  not  the  faults  of  to-day, 
but  let  me  offer  a  reason.  Then  a 
teacher's  time  was  given  to  Spelling, 
Arithmetic  and  Reading,  with  Geogra- 
phy and  History  as  minor  details  of  the 
curriculum,  whilst  Nature  Study,  Physi- 
cal Culture,  ()biect  Lessons  and  Domes- 
tic Science,  which  require  so  much  of 
our  attention,  were  yet  as  a  cloud  on  the 
horizon.  The  cloud  has  come,  and  to 
be  sure,  we  find  in  it  a  silver  lining,  but 
at  whose  expense?  Spelling  that  used 
to  stand  out  so  prominently  before  the 
entire  community  as  well  as  the  school 
pupils  in  the  old-time  spelling  matches, 
has  now  given  place  to  Nature  Study 
rambles,  botanical  trips  or  historical  so- 
cieties, which  certainly  are  of  intense 
interest,  as  the  novel  always  is.  Yet  to- 
day it  is  an  open  question,  if  our  inno- 
vations are  of  as  practical  a  value  or  as 
deeply  appreciated  as  those  lively  gather- 
ings of  yore,  when  neighbours,  old  and 
young,  pupils,  large  and  small,  assembl- 
ed to  spell  each  other  down. 

What  is  Spelling?  A  definition  that 
would  please  us  all  would  be  "an  inven- 
tion with  the  malicious  purpose  of 
harassing  the  already  over-taxed  school- 
master,"' or  "a.  veritable  thorn  in  the 
pedagogical    flesh.''     However,    technic- 


ally defined  it  is  "  the  exact  reproducti(jn 
of  certain  s\nib(jls  which  have  been  im- 
pressed either  through  the  sense  of  sight 
or  hearing."  This  alone  is  proof  that 
the  phonic  system  must  be  of  advantage, 
since  the  word-picture  can  be  and  is 
gained  by  sound,  and  in  the  English  lan- 
guage the  vast  majority  oi  words  are 
entirely  or  in  part  phonic.  Thus  the 
minority  or  few  exceptions  can,  with 
less  trouble,  be  learned  by  sight  than 
when  all  were  exceptions,  as  was  the 
case  with  the  alphabetic  method. 

Is  there  any  necessity  for  spelling  as 
a  school  subject?  Beyond  a  doubt,  yes. 
Practically  it  is  an  instrumental  subject 
used  in  the  acquisition  of  all  others.  If 
the  tools  of  our  trade  are  not  carefully 
attended  to  and  kept  in  good  order  wdiat 
kind  of  workmanship  can  be  produced? 
Commercially,  spelling  is  of  value  to  al- 
most every  individual  in  almost  every 
class  of  business  or  profession,  and,  in- 
deed, it  is  used  as  a  test  of  knowledge 
and  scholarship.  The  boy,  who  goes 
into  an  office  knowing  just  how  many 
veins  there  are  in  a  frog's  foot  but  whose 
spelling  is  so  faulty  that  he  cannot  write 
a  simple  letter  without  a  dictionary,  is 
but  poorly  equipped,  and  will  labour  un- 
der more  difficulties  than  are  at  first  ap- 
parent. Morally  the  accuracy,  precision 
and  close  observation  necessary  for  a 
good  speller  is  a  training  in  honesty, 
carefulness,  exactness,  that  every  child 
who,  as  the  man  or  woman  of  to-mor- 
row, and  the  future  citizen  of  our 
country,  will  find  particularly  beneficial 
in  the  formation  of  his  character.  For 
these  reasons,  no  teacher  can  aflford  to 
give  spelling  even  a  secondary  place  in 
his  time-table. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  teaching, 
not  testing,  of  spelling,  involves  an  im- 
mense amount  of  time  and  labour,  and 
if  you  will  pardon  the  term,  laborious 
labour,  but  it  is  work  that  not  only 
brings  its  own  compensation  but  brings 
it  more  quickly  than   is   the   case   with 
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many    of   the    other    subjects  taken    up. 

We  know  that  bad  spelHng  is  the  bane 
of  a  teacher's  Hfe.  Which  one  of  us  has 
not  found  an  extra  wrinkle  in  the  pla- 
cidity of  his  brow,  or  one  more  gray  hair 
among  her  tresses  after  having  read  a 
set  of  Geography,  Literature  or  Compo- 
sition papers,  so  filled  with  errors  that 
one  pencil  is  scarcely  sufficient  to  mark 
them?  What  is  the  cause  for  this  con- 
dition, which  is  so  generally  if  not  uni- 
versally a  subject  of  complaint?  I  be- 
lieve there  are  a  few  causes  in  the  pupils 
themselves,  such  as  defective  hearing  or 
eyesight,  faulty  pronunciation,  or  poss- 
ibly a  slow  development  of  brain,  but 
the  chief  fault,  and  this  is  not  spoken 
rashly,  lies  with  the  teachers  themselves 
— principally  in  neglect  in  proper  in- 
struction and  carelessness  in  correcting 
and  preventing  errors  which  are  almost 
a  natural  heritage  of  some  children.  For 
this  last  statement  apology  is  due  only 
to  those  who  are  unable  to  remain  with 
one  class  long  enough  to  form  the  habit 
of  correct  spelling,  for  "habit"  is  a 
mould  into  which  accuracy  or  inaccu- 
racy can  be  run  to  solidify  into  good  or 
bad  spellers. 

The  Latin  verb  "to  teach"  governs  two 
accusatives.  Take,  as  an  example,  "We 
teach  John  spelling."  Is  it  not  obvious, 
then,  that  in  the  teaching  of  spelling,  as 
in  an}'  other  subject,  John  should  be  con- 
sidered first.  If  a  pupil's  difficulties 
arise  from  inattention  or  carelessness,  a 
remedy  should  be  applied  to  remove  the 
cause  before  pronouncing  him  a  hope- 
less case.  Here  we  would  be  reminded 
that  every  result  in  the  laws  of  nature 
(not  excluding  spelling)  has  a  cause,  and 
it  is  with  this  fact  in  mind  that  we  must 
proceed  if  we  would  have  our  labour 
well  repaid.  For  inattention  while 
teaching  call  upon  the  pupil  frequently 
to  spell  orally,  to  give  a  reason  for  doubl- 
ing a  final  consonant,  for  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  combination  "e"  and  "i"  in 
words  like  "believe,"  "receive."  For 
inaccurate  observation  have  the  silent 
letters  mentioned,  as  in  "  doubt," 
"wreck,"  "calm,"  or  the  analogy  of 
words  like  "plain,"  "stain,"  "brain,"  or 
the  syllables  not  according  to  phonics. 
Each  teacher  who  has  tact  knows  dozens 
of  ways  of  arousing  the  inattentive  or 


insisting  upon  close  observation  in  other 
subjects.  Apply  them  in  spelling. 
Sometimes  a  slight  diversion  of  his  mind 
will  cause  a  pupil  to  write  incorrectly 
what  careful  thought  would  have  led 
him  to  write  correctly.  Have  no  divert- 
ing details  in  the  regular  lesson,  and  try 
to  prevent  the  pupil  from  having  any. 
Such  trifles,  so  small  that  it  seems  only 
a  microscope  could  discover  them,  cause 
inattention  in  children,  but  it  is  to  the 
teacher's  profit  to  make  himself  a  micro- 
scope or  the  consequences  will  be  to  his 
sorrow. 

For  habitual  carelessness  in  spelling 
I  know  of  only  one  remedy — the  teach- 
er's pencil.  Arithmetic,  Geography, 
Grammar,  Composition,  indeed,  every 
subject  must  be  carefully  overlooked, 
errors  marked  and  the  correction  writ- 
ten repeatedly,  until  the  pupils  dread  the 
pencil  marks.  Here  comes  the  murmur, 
"There  is  not  time."  At  the  risk  of  be- 
ing considered  pedantic,  I  will  say  that 
until  the  trouble  is  overcome  there  is 
time  for  little  else.  In  forming  the 
foundation  in  young  pupils"  education 
let  it  be  thorough  rather  than  compre- 
hensive. Higher  classes  will  never  need 
such  care,  if  no  mistakes  are  allowed  to 
go  uncorrected  while  in  the  junior 
grades.  At  first  this  marking  process  is 
tedious.  The  teacher  loses  his  recesses 
and  his  noons.  He  remains  long  after 
the  hour  of  dismissal,  goes  home  weary 
and  heart-sick,  only  to  return  to  the 
ordeal  in  the  morning.  But  it  is  not 
long  before  he  discovers  just  where  to 
look  for  errors,  and  you  can  walk  blind- 
folded from  the  desk  and  mark  them. 
The  delinquents  soon  learn  to  expect 
that  pencil,  and  make  all  haste  to  erase 
any  carelessness,  for  every  stroke  means 
extra  work  ten  or  twentj'-fold.  When 
pupils  realise  this,  which  will  be  much 
sooner  than  seems  at  first  at  all  probable, 
teaching  becomes  a  joy  forever  and 
cheerfulness  of  temper  follows  so  fast 
that  he  who  wields  the  chalk  becomes 
fair  and  thrifty. 

On  the  different  methods  I  will  not 
dwell.  All  know  as  many,  if  not  more 
than  I.  Let  me  say  this,  however :  test- 
ing spelling  is  not  teaching,  and  if  one 
or  other  must  be  neglected  let  it  be  the 
testing.        Use   all    methods.        L^se    all 
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means.  Do  not  be  afraid  to  var\',  for 
Dictation  at  its  best  is  a  dry  subject,  and 
it  is  only  variety  of  methods  that  will  re- 
lieve the  monotony  for  either  teacher  or 
pupil.  New  words  in  any  subject  should 
be  learned  thoroughly  before  allowing 
the  pupils  to  use  them.  That  method 
which  has  proved  the  most  satisfactory 
regular  one  to  me  is,  with  the  pupils' 
assistance,  to  carefully  make  a  selection, 
whose  length  is  within  the  limit  of  the 
most  inferior  member  of  the  whole  class. 
Teach  the  pronunciation  of  each  word 
by  syllables.  Then  select  those  that  arc 
spelled  phonically,  or  in  part  phonically, 
and  have  pupils  try  to  write  them  from 
the  sound,  at  the  same  time  dictate  those 
that  conform  to  any  rule  that  has  al- 
ready been  taught.  Then  irregular 
words  or  irregular  parts  are  emphasised 
by  being  placed  on  the  blackboard  and 
drilled  orally  or  otherwise  impressed. 
The  pupils  write  these  from  memory. 
Finally,  every  word  is  put  on  the  black- 
board in  a  list  for  next  day's  lesson.  The 
pupils  compare  by  sight  what  they  have 
written  by  sound,  and  if  wrong,  spell 
orally  or  write  repeatedly  until  satisfied 
that  the  error  is  corrected.  Every  word 
is  carefully  copied,  and  if  any  mistakes 
occur  when  the  lesson  is  dictated  as  a 
test,  the  next  day  he  writes  the  correc- 
tion many,  man}'  times. 

This  is  distasteful,  and  pupils  object. 
A  piece  of  paper  is  to  be  folded,  so  that 
the  crease  wall  be  exactly  in  the  centre. 
Fold  it  carelessly,  before  the  class.  Then 
try  to  efiface  the  mark  and  replace  it 
carefully  and  correctly.  Tell  the  pupil 
his  brain  is  as  easily  impressed,  and  just 
as  often  as  it  was  necessary  to  rub  out 
the  wrong  fold,  so  he  must  write  and  re- 
write to  erase  the  w-rong  brain  impres- 
sion. In  other  words,  he  must  write 
each  misspelled  word  fifty  or  one 
hundred  times.     The  chief  advantage  in 


this  is  that  it  throws  the  responsibility 
upon  the  pupil  himself,  and  he  will  be 
more  anxious  than  his  teacher  to  pre- 
vent inaccuracy.  Some  say,  "O,  the 
writing  would  be  ruined."  The  answer 
is  in  the  question:  "Which  is  preferable, 
two  words  to  be  written  fifty  times  each, 
(jr  ten  words  ten  times  each?''  If  a 
pupil  has  habituall}-  in  any  grade  more 
than  two  mistakes,  then  the  lessons  are 
beyond  his  intelligence,  and  should  be 
made  shorter  and  within  his  capacity, 
that  is,  of  course,  understanding  that 
all  other  causes  have  been  removed. 

Teachers  of  rural  schools  sa\',  "There 
is  no  time  for  teaching  Spelling,  and  in 
fact  very  little  for  testing  it.  It  is  the 
one  subject  that  pupils  can  prepare  them- 
selves. Let  them  do  it."  That  sounds 
more  like  logic  than  it  really  is.  If 
pressed  for  time  and  lacking  in  courage 
to  steal  it  from  other  subjects,  slight  the 
junior  classes,  but  lay  the  foundation  in 
the  primary  classes,  correctly  and  accu- 
rately. Then  when  they  are  advanced 
pupils  they  can  with  safety  be  left  to 
their  own  preparation  and  instruction 
in  spelling.  Select  individual  delinquents 
and  give  extra  attention,  in  spare 
moments.  Let  them  feel  that  }'Ou  are 
interested  in  this  particular  branch.  It 
will  not  be  long  before  a  general  interest 
is  ■  aroused,  and  the  pupils  will  supple- 
ment your  instruction  for  their  own 
benefit.  The  reward,  if  in  nothing  else 
than  the  ease  it  brings  to  the  teacher's 
conscience,  will  more  than  repay  the 
eflfort. 

In  concluding,  the  wonder  arises  as  to 
whether  the  w^riter  of  this  paper  has  al- 
ways been  successful  in  teaching  this 
subject.  I  beg  to  offer  for  myself  the 
same  plea  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  used  in 
defending  the  faults  of  one  of  his  charac- 
ters: 

"Fie  was  mortal  and  a  school  teacher." 


Mv  thoughts  are  birds  thai  haste  away  to  thee_. 
Winging  the  miles  that  hold  us  now  apart. 

And  then  at  night,  worn  out  with  ecstacv, 

Drift  homeward,  to  be  hovered   in  my  heart. 

— Ella  Hig(^iiiso}i. 


ORAL  COMPOSITION   IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL 


By  J.   M.  DENYES 

MODERN    LANGUAGE    MASTER,    COLLEGIATE    INSTITUTE,    WHITBY. 


IN  the  February  number  of  the  Edu- 
cational Monthly  an  article  on 
rural  libraries  by  Mr.  W.  D.  M. 
Shorey  of  Newburgh,  has  led  me 
again  to  a  subject  that  has  been 
of  some  concern  to  me  for  some 
time.  The  rural  school  library  well 
serves  a  most  important  purpose  of 
education  and  might  easily  be  made  avail- 
able for  even  the  youngest  pupils  in  our 
public  schools,  developing  in  them  the 
desire  for  companions  among  the  books 
who  will  be  real  friends  and  helpers  in- 
creasingly as  the  years  go  by.  But  after 
all  these  books  become  really  the  chil- 
dren's when  they  are  mastered.  This 
may  sound  like  study  which  I  presume 
is  far  from  the  thought  of  Mr.  Shorey 
and  others  who  are  seeking  to  introduce 
the  school  library  as  an  avenue  of  plea- 
sure and  delight  in  the  midst  of  the 
routine  of  study.  However,  in  this  con- 
nection there  are  two  suggestions  I 
should  like  to  make  to  the  rural 
teachers,  and  indeed  to  all  public  school 
teachers  who  are  interested  in  the  bene- 
fits of  this  early  inculcation  of  the  habit 
of  reading  among  the  children.  No  one 
can  have  failed  to  note  the  very  preval- 
ent habit  of  rapid  and  superficial  read- 
ing among  a  great  many  young  people, 
a  habit  which  I  venture  to  say  is  doing 
more  to  destroy  the  faculty  of  memory 
and  the  power  of  clear  thinking  than  any 
other  thing.  Hundreds  of  omnivorous 
readers  pride  themselves  upon  the  num- 
berless books  they  have  perused  when 
in  very  many  cases  the  profit  has  been 
practically  nil,  for  it  is  merely  the  words 
and  not  the  thought  that  have  engaged 
them.  There  has  been  no  assimilative 
process,  no  product  of  strength,  a  mere 
gulping,  swallowing  operation  which  is 
not  only  preventive  of  digestion  but  at 
the  same  time  unfits  for  the  proper  ex- 
ercise of  the  digestive  organs  when  the 
swallowing  is  not  done  in  such  a  hurry. 
Th's  is  habit  and  alas  that  it  should  be  so 
prevalent.     The  truth  is  that  we  never 


reall}'  possess  anything  mentally  until 
we  have  communicated  it  and  the  habit 
of  careless  and  unprofitable  reading  can 
be  overcome,  or  better  still,  never  allow- 
ed to  form,  only  by  making  sure  that  our 
reading  shall  mean  giving  as  well  as  re- 
ceiving. The  import  of  this  truth  can 
hardly  be  overestimated  by  the  teacher. 
It  is  of  much  more  value  that  a  pupil  in 
the  public  school  should  become  the  real 
master  of  one  good  book  and  make  it 
his  very  own  than  that  he  should  read 
a  dozen  which  will  soon  pass  out  of  his 
mind  and  recollection. 

In  a  practical  way  my  suggestion  is 
this :  that  the  teacher  supervise  the  read- 
ing to  the  end  which  I  have  mentioned 
by  giving  the  pupil  an  opportunity  to 
show  that  he  has  really  read  with  the 
understanding  and  is  master  of  his  book. 
A  delightful  exercise  surely  it  would  be 
to  vary  the  routine  of  the  da>'  with  a 
story  by  one  of  the  boys  or  girls,  a  story 
that  will  be  worth  the  telling  if  the  books 
are  judiciously  chosen,  and  a  story  which 
when  told  will  give  the  teller  such  a  feel- 
ing of  victory  as  he  has  not  had  before. 
There  are  many  children,  I  presume,  who 
will  not  be  interested  in  the  library,  for 
the  habit  of  reading  has  in  many  ca^es 
to  be  laboriously  cultivated,  but  a  chapter 
of  an  interesting  story  heard  from  the 
lips  of  a  fellow-pupil  will  whet  the  ap- 
petite of  the  indiflferent. 

The  pursuance  of  such  a  course  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher  in  the  direction  of  the 
manner  of  reading  is  in  the  meantime 
adding  a  subject  to  his  curriculum  which 
I  fear  is  sadly  neglected,  and  that  is  Oral 
Composition.  After  a  number  of  years' 
experience  in  teaching  English  composi- 
tion in  the  hisfh  school  and  collegiate  in- 
stitute, I  am  convinced  that  one  of  the 
great  defects  in  our  system  of  education 
is  the  lack  of  training  in  the  expression 
of  thought.  The  average  pupil  on  en- 
tering the  high  school  is  not  able  to  rise 
in  his  place  and  express  his  thought  UDOn 
anv  subject  unless  it  be  in  the  words  of 
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a  text-book  that  he  has  memorised.  And 
that  power  is  one  of  the  greatest  powers 
that  he  eould  possibly  possess.  Xo  one 
accompHshment  will  ever  be  of  more 
value  to  him  in  life  than  to  be  able  to 
clearly  and  definitely  express  his  thought 
upon  the  various  questions  that  become 
to  him  and  to  others  matters  of  consider- 
ation. \\'e  are  behind  the  Ignited  States 
in  this  exceedingly  important  phase  of 
education  and  it  is  largely  due,  I  believe, 
to  the  failure  to  make  proper  use  of  the 
ojiportimities  ofifered    in    |>ul)1ic    school 


work  for  this  training.  There-  are  too 
many  mechanical  features  in  our  s\stem 
and  too  little  play  permitted  to  the  really 
fundamental  elements  of  mental  power 
in  the  child  that  are  ready  to  be  develop- 
ed, the  power  to  think. 

This  article  was  to  be  but  a  word  as 
a  hint  to  teachers  of  the  value  of  incit- 
ing to  definite  thought  in  children,  but  I 
have  traversed  other  ground  also,  which, 
I  trust,  will  not  be  without  helpful  sug- 
gestion. 


MIDDLE-AGE  ENTHUSIASMS 

To   M.  H. 


We  passed  where  flag  and  flower 
Signalled  a   jocund  throng ; 
We  said,  "'Go  to,  the  hour 
Is  apt !" — and  joined  the  song ; 
And,  kindling,  laughed  at  life  and  care. 
Although  we  knew  no  laugh  lay  there. 

We  walked  where  shy  birds  stood 

Watching  us,  wonder-dumb; 

Their  friendship  met  our  mood  ; 

We  cried :  "We'll  often  come : 
We'll  come  morn.  noon,  eve,  everywhen  !" 
We  doubted  we  should  come  again. 

We  joyed  to  see  strange  sheens 
Leap  from  quaint  leaves  in  shade  ; 
A  secret  light  of  greens 
They'd  for  their  pleasures  made. 
We  said  :  "We'll  set  such  sorts  as  these  !" 
We   knew    with    night    the    wish    would 
cease. 

"So  sweet  the  place,"  we  said. 
"Its  tacit  tales  so  dear. 
Our  thoughts,  when  breath  has  sped. 
Will  meet  and  mingle  here !"     .     .     . 
"Words!"  mused  we.  "Passed  the  mortal 

door. 
Our   thoughts   will    reach   this    nook    no 
more." 

— Thomas  Hardy. 


THE  TEACHER  THE  PHOTOGRAPHER 


By  a.  W.  L.  smith,  Principal  Annapolis  Royal  Academy,  N.  S. 


The  true  teacher  does  with  the  child 
by  means  of  education  what  the  photo- 
grapher does  in  the  course  of  making  a 
finished  photograph. 

Each  begins  with  extremely  sensitive 
material.  The  photographer  has  his  sen- 
sitised plate.  He  takes  it  from  the  box 
in  the  dark  room,  carefully  excluding  it 
from  all  rays,  which  will  in  the  least 
render  it  unfit  for  his  purpose.  He 
brushes  it  very  gently  with  a  camel-hair 
brush  to  remove  any  dust  which  might 
later  cause  a  defect  in  the  negative,  then 
he  places  it  in  a  definite  position  in  his 
plate-holder,  and  all  is  ready  for  making 
the  exposure  in  his  camera. 

The  teacher,  who  is  in  this  case  the 
parent,  has  the  sensitised  mind  of  his 
child  to  handle  in  even  a  more  delicate 
and  careful  manner  than  the  photo- 
grapher does  his  plates.  Even  as  the 
faintest  ray  of  light  is  fatal  to  the  plate, 
so  here,  if  the  rays  of  evil  or  false  sug- 
gestions, nay,  if  even  of  careless  words 
and  actions,  are  permitted  to  influence 
the  tender  minds,  they  will  ruin  not  a 
material  substance  but  a  human  soul. 
The  parent  must  keep  the  child,  then, 
say  for  six  or  seven  years,  in  an  atmos- 
phere impervious  to  false  impressions, 
until  he  considers  him  in  a  condition  to 
receive  the  rays  of  information  and  in- 
struction through  the  lens  of  skilled 
teaching.     Then  he  sends  him  to  school. 

The  photographer  knows  the  nature 
of  his  subject  and  adapts  his  plate  to  it. 
He  carefully  studies  the  light  influences. 
If  he  is  taking  a  lake  view  on  a  clear 
day,  he  varies  the  time  of  exposure  from 
that  when  taking  a  group  under  the 
forest  trees.  When  taking  an  express 
train  running  sixty  miles  an  hour,  he 
uses  a  plate  of  different  speed  from  that 
when  taking  a  group  in  his  studio. 
Knowinsf  thoroughly,  then,  beforehand 
from  experience,  often  bought  at  great 
expense,  just  what  he  must  have  both  in 
condition  and  material,  he  now  focuses 
the  object.  He  moves  the  lens  to  and 
fro  until  he  is  satisfied  that  the   imasre 


is  as  distinct  as  he  can  make  it.  Then, 
and  not  until  then,  does  he  make  the  ex- 
posure. The  image  has  now  been  im- 
printed on  the  gelatine  surface,  and  al- 
though not  now  visible,  will  with  proper 
treatment  flash  into  being. 

The  teacher  must  be  a  trained  one. 
He  must  be  able  to  estimate  correctly  the 
mental  acumen  of  his  pupil.  The  en- 
vironment and  associations  of  the  child 
must  be  an  open  book  to  him.  His  past 
experience  will  teach  him  to  make  a  most 
careful  examination  of  his  material ;  and 
now  begins  the  focusing,  the  preparation 
for  the  first  lesson,  whether  it  be  moral 
or  mental,  through  example  or  address. 

Granted  that  the  mind  of  the  child  is 
in  a  most  perfect  state  to  receive  the  im- 
pression. If  a  failure  in  this  focusing 
occurs,  the  impression  we  know  will  be 
far  from  a  reproduction  of  the  original, 
and  worst  of  all.  there  remains  a  posi- 
bility  of  its  being  nihil.  Hence  the 
necessity  of  trained  teachers.  Amateur 
photographers  waste  time  and  money  in 
gaining  experience  by  experiment  in- 
stead of  acting  under  skilled  instruc- 
tors. But  the  teacher  cannot  do  this,  for 
he  wastes  thereby  time  and  the  spiritual 
essence  of  a  human  soul  for  which  he 
must  give  an  account  at  the  final  day  of 
reckoning.  Two  things,  then,  the  teacher 
must  study:  (1)  The  child;  (2)  The 
subject  to  be  taught.  If  the  child  is 
bright,  clever  and  ambitious,  the  teacher 
uses  one  method :  if  the  child  is  dull, 
stupid,  and  lacks  interest,  he  must  use 
another,  and  so  on  through  the  various 
phases  of  human  character.  The  differ- 
ent cases  which  present  themselves  are 
without  number,  and  the  teacher  must 
be  prepared  to  meet  them  all.  Obtain- 
ing knowledge  of  these  points  is  the 
focusing,  and  when  the  teacher  feels  he 
can  make  his  first  impression  as  he  de- 
sires it  to  be,  then  he  has  everything 
ready  for  the  exposure.  The  suggestion 
is  given,  the  word  is  uttered,  the  deed  is 
done,  an  impression  has  been  effected. 
What  it  is  like,  how  much  it  resembles 
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the  original  will  be  seen  after  develop- 
ment. 

"The  early  events  of  our  life  leave  the 
most  vivid  impressions ;  like  those  old 
illuminations  where  the  initial  letters 
carry  their  embellishments  all  around  the 
four  edges  of  the  page." 

Again  the  photographer  enters  the 
dark  room.  He  is  now  to  make  visible 
what  he  Ijelieves  is  on  the  plate.  After 
carefully  preparing  his  developer,  he 
pours  it  over  the  plate,  taking  pams  that 
it  is  done  quickly  and  evenly.  Then  over 
and  over  again  the  liquid  flows  backward 
and  forward,  bathing  the  plate.  Some- 
times a  few  minutes  may  pass  and  noth- 
ing appears.  Still  he  continues,  and 
gradually  the  image  becomes  more  and 
more  distinct.  At  just  the  right  moment 
he  transfers  the  plate  to  the  fixer.  Some- 
times the  image  flashes  up  at  once,  then 
a  restrainer  is  added.  Again,  if  it  comes 
up  too  slowly  the  developer  may  have 
to  be  strengthened. 

During  the  process  of  development  he 
can  see  where  he  made  mistakes  in  the 
exposure ;  but  can  do  very  little  to 
remedy  such  mistake,  and  then  not  unless 
he  be  a  skilled  professional  or  acting  un- 
der the  advice  of  such.  If  the  exposure 
has  been  correctly  made,  he  now  has  an 
image  which  is  the  counterpart  of  the 
subject.  But  it  cannot  stand,  just  yet, 
the  light  of  day ;  he  must  fix  it  in  another 
solution.  This  he  does  very  particularly, 
then  removes  all  traces  of  the  fixer, 
w^ashes  it.  leaves  it  to  dry,  and  finally  a 
perfect  negative  is  produced. 

Carefully,  very  carefully,  does  the 
teacher  pour  the  developer  of  daily  in- 
tercourse and  lessons  upon  the  character 
and  brain  of  the  child,  which  he  believes 
to  contain  the  image.  Day  after  day 
he  perseveres,  until  at  last  he  begins  to 
recognise  a  faint  outline.  He  now  pro- 
ceeds with  even  more  diligence,  and 
after  most  careful  work  is  rewarded  b\- 
seeing  the  w-ished  for  image  stand  out  in 
all  its  strength  and  beauty,  true  to  the 
original.  He  now  fixes  it  with  the  fixer 
of  practice,  constantly  leading  the  child 
to  put  into  practice  what  he  has  learned, 
imtil  it  becomes  a  part  of  the  child  him- 
self.    Xow  he  has  succeeded  in  produc- 


ing a  sijlendid  negative. 

The  i)hotographer  has  not  yet  attained 
his  end.  True  he  has  a  negative,  but 
only  a  negative.  He  must  now  prepare 
for  tlie  final  step  of  taking  a  i)rint  troni 
it.  This  may  be  done  in  a  maimer  simi- 
lar to  the  making  of  the  negative,  and 
will  re(|uire  the  same  care  and  patience, 
until  at  last  the  finished  picture  is  pro- 
duced, which  calls  forth  universal  recog- 
nition and  admiration. 

The  teacher  has  not  \et  attained  Jiis 
end.  not  until  the  pupil  whom  he  has 
trained  can  produce  u])on  a  fellow  an 
impression  similar  to  what  he  received  ; 
not  until,  as  a  mirror,  another  i)erson 
reflects  the  points  of  kindness,  courtesy 
and  learning,  can  the  teacher  feel  that 
he  has  accomplished  his  task. 

Some  great  differences  exist  between 
the  photogra])her  anrl  the  teacher.  One 
handles  the  material,  the  other  the 
spiritual ;  one  the  inanimate,  the  other 
the  living  soul.  We  all  admit  that  to  ob- 
tain a  first  class  photograjih  we  must  go 
to  a  first  class  artist,  but,  alas!  with 
many  it  seems  they  do  not  care  to  see 
the  cardinal  virtues — a  true  education — 
indelibly  impressed  upon  the  minds  and 
lives  of  their  children,  fixed  so  deeply 
that  they  are  patent  to  everyone :  that  all 
the  world  may  say  He  is  a  MAX.  If 
they  did,  they  would  look  well  to  the 
character  of  him  to  whom  they  entrust 
their  children.  The\-  would  most  care- 
fully follow  the  progress  of  their  little 
ones,  day  by  day,  assisting  here,  aiding 
there,  never  hindering. 

Some  may  say,  "We  cannot  judge." 
You  do  not  mind  having  sitting  after  sit- 
ting at  the  studio  until  what  you  con- 
sider a  good  likeness  has  been  produced. 
Just  so  you  can  judge.  Education  does 
not  mean  saturation  \\nt\\  knowledge. 
Christ  is  universally  recognised  by  all 
Christians  as  the  perfect'  man.  See  that 
your  children's  acts,  their  words,  are  like 
to  His.  Even  if  the  image  is  faint,  per- 
severe WMth  the  developer  of  thoughtful, 
careful  instruction  and  example  until  at 
last  in  the  full  light  of  the  Resur- 
rection morninc"  the  image  glows  with 
effulgent  brightness  which  fadeth  not 
awav,  eternal  in  the  heavens. 


CURRENT  EDUCATIONAL  TOPICS 


SUMMER  COURSES  AT    TORONTO  UNIVERSITY 


The  interesting  announcement  is  made 
that  the  University  of  Toronto  will  con- 
duct a  summer  session,  from  July  3rd  to 
July  21st,  at  which  instruction  will  be 
given  according  to  the  following 
schedule : 

Art — Conducted  by  A.  C.  Casselman, 
drawing  master  in  the  Normal  School, 
Toronto.  The  course  will  consist  of  lec- 
tures and  practical  instruction  in:  (a) 
Model  drawing  in  light  and  shade  with 
pencil,  pen  and  brush;  (b)  drawing  in 
water  colours;  (c)  composition  and  ele- 
mentary outdoor  sketching;  (d)  orna- 
mental designing,  theoretical  and  iso- 
metric. The  aim  of  the  course  will  be 
to  give  such  instruction  in  the  use  of 
materials,  mediums,  and  methods  of 
teaching  as  will  enable  one  to  teach  the 
subject  to  High  School  pupils. 

Botany — Conducted  by  J.  H.  Faull, 
B.A.,  Ph.D.  The  course  will  include  : 
(a)  Brief  courses  of  lectures  illustrated 
by  lantern  slides  and  charts  on  ele- 
mentary morphology,  physiology  and 
ecology;  (b)  laboratory  work  illustra- 
tive of  the  subjects  dealt  with  in  the 
lectures;  (c)  frequent  excursions,  in 
which  the  student  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  studying  plants  in  their  na- 
tural surroundings,  and  of  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  the  use  of  identification 
manuals. 

Zoology — Conducted  by  W.  H.  Pier- 
sol,  B.A.,  M.B.  The  work  will  have  spe- 
cial reference  to  the  needs  of  teachers  in 
the  lower  school.  It  will  include  the 
examination  of  forms  mentioned  in  the 
new  regulations  of  the  Education  De- 
partment. Special  laboratory  instruc- 
tion will  be  given  in  the  methods  of 
collection,  examination  and  preserva- 
tion of  material,  together  with  the 
preparation  of  microscopic  slides,  etc. 
Assistance  will  be  given  to  any  who  de- 
sire to  do  more  advanced  work,  and  the 
resources  of  the  laboratories  and  Mu- 
seum will  be  at  the  disposal  of  all. 

Chemistry — Conducted  bv  F.  B.  Al- 
lan, M.A.,  Ph.D.     The  wo'rk  will  have 


special  reference  to  the  course  for  the 
Lower  School  and  Continuation  Classes, 
but  will  deal  with  the  classifications  used 
by  chemists  and  the  laws  governing  re- 
actions so  far  as  these  are  necessary 
for  the  work  of  the  Middle  and  Upper 
Schools.  There  will  be  laboratory  in- 
struction in  which  experiments  illustra- 
ting the  fundamental  laws  of  chemistry 
will  be  taken  up. 

Physics — Conducted  by  J.  C.  McLen- 
nan, B.A.,  Ph.D.  The  course  of  instruc- 
tion will  be  of  an  experimental  nature, 
and  will  include  various  exercises  de- 
signed to  illustrate  the  main  principles 
of  mechanics,  hydrostatics,  heat,  elec- 
tricity, magnetism,  acoustics  and  light. 
Facilities  will  also  be  afiforded  for  prac- 
tice in  lathe  work,  glass  blowing,  photo- 
graphy, soldering,  and  silvering. 

Geologv  and  IViineralogv — Conducted 
by  W.  A.  Parks,  B.A.,  Ph.D.  (a)  A 
course  of  lectures  on  elementary  geology 
suitable  for  teachers  of  continuation 
classes  and  of  the  Lower  School  w-ill  be 
given. 

(b)  A  course  in  practical  mineralogy 
will  also  be  provided.  This  course  will 
cover  the  work  provided  for  Upper 
School  mineralogy. 

Psychology — Conducted  by  A.  H.  Ab- 
bott, B.A.,  Ph.D.  The  course  wnll  be  an 
introduction  to  experimental  psychology, 
with  full  demonstrations  of  methods  of 
investigation  and  the  principal  results 
reached.  The  work  taken  up  will  be 
made  particularly  serviceable  to  those 
proceeding  to  degrees  in  Pedagogy. 

Reading,  Voice  Culture  and  Public 
Speaking — Conducted  by  J.  Russell  Mac- 
Lean,  M.A.  Lectures  and  exercises  will 
deal  with  the  following  subjects  :  (a) 
Reading — How  to  read  correctly  and 
how  to  teach  reading;  (b)  Voice  Culture 
— A  complete  system  of  vocal,  breath- 
ing and  physical  exercises  will  be  pro- 
vided with  a  view  to  the  development  of 
the  voice;  (c)  Public  Speaking — The 
principles  and  practice  of  extemporane- 
ous speaking  and  oral  composition. 
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In  order  to  make  these  courses  acces- 
sible to  everyone  interested,  the  fee  has 
been  set  at  $5  for  the  session.  Those 
desirous  of  attending  should  signify 
their  intention  to  the  secretary  not  later 
than  June  25.     The  enrollment  will  take 


place  in  the  main  I)uilding  of  the  Uni- 
versit)  at  2  p.m.,  Monda}',  July  '.\,  when 
the  time-table  of  lectures  and  all  neces- 
sary informati(jn  may  be  procured. — The 
Toronto  News. 


THE  SALARIES  OV  rR(  )1'"ESS()KS 


Dr.  Thwing.  of  the  Western  Reserve 
University,  in  a  recently  published  paper, 
deals  in  an  interesting  way  with  the 
"pay  of  college  professors."  He  fur- 
nishes statistics  to  show  that  during  the 
past  thirty-five  years  the  increase  of  sal- 
aries in  educational  institutions  generallv 
in  the  United  States  has  been  great,  in 
some  of  them  very  much  so.  In  Harvard 
Law  School  each  of  three  professors  was 
paid  $;),T50  in  186S  while  each  of  four 
now  receives  $6,500.  In  1868  one  arts 
professor  received  $3,500,  one  $3,125, 
and  eight  $3,000  each;  while  in  1903 
fourteen  arts  professors  received  each 
$5,000,  nine  $4,500,  and  fifteen  $4,000. 
Of  course  Harvard  is  exceptional  as  to 
the  amounts  paid,  but  not  as  to  the  per- 
centage of  increases. 

In  discussing  the  probability  of  fur- 
ther increases  of  professorial  salaries 
Dr.  Thwing  cites  with  approbation  the 
reasoning  of  Adam  Smith  on  the  same 
subject.  Because  the  work  of  a  college 
teacher  is  agreeable,  his  preparation  com- 
paratively easy  and  cheap,  his  employ- 
ment constant,  his  calling  dignified,  and 
his  success  probable,  the  rate  of  remuner- 
ation is  sure  to  be  kept  down  by  keen 
competition.  He  finds  that  the  salaries 
of  instructors  of  the  lower  grades  are  not 
merely  the  lowest  relatively,  but  the  least 
rapidly  increased,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
they  are  usually  assigned  as  teachers  of 
freshmen,  who  contribute  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  the  revenue  than  do  their 
seniors.  In  Dr.  Thwing's  opinion,  "if 
there  be  anv  class   which   deserves   the 


best  teachers  and  the  best  teaching  it  is 
this  class."  The  reversal  of  sound  policy 
here  is  analogous  to  what  takes  place  in 
the  public  schools  when  the  most  highly 
paid  teachers  are  assigned  to  the  higher 
grades,  while  the  lower  ones  are  supplied 
with  teachers  of  more  limited  experience. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  salaries 
in  the  University  of  Toronto  with  those 
of  similar  institutions  in  the  United 
States.  In  the  latter,  with  few  excep- 
tions, the  highest  does  not  usually  exceed 
$3,000,  while  it  often  falls  below  that 
sum ;  in  Toronto  the  professorial  salar- 
ies begin  at  $2,500  and  increase  to  $3,- 
200,  of  which  the  $200  goes  to  provide 
a  retiring  allowance.  'Tn  not  a  few 
American  colleges  of  national  fame  $1.- 
500  or  $1,800  is  regarded  as  a  maxi- 
mum.'' 

On  one  important  point  Dr.  Thwing's 
opinion  is  so  perfectly  sound  that  it  de- 
serves to  be  cited.  One  obstacle  to  the 
adequate  remuneration  of  professors  is 
''the  desire  to  put  money  into  buildings 
and  equipment  which  could  be  better 
used  in  the  enlargement  and  the  enrich- 
ment of  the  teaching  force.  It  is  far 
easier  for  the  community  to  give  money 
to  the  college  to  erect  halls,  libraries, 
chapels,  than  to  give  money  for  the  in- 
visible and  less  conspicuous  service  of 
teaching.  The  community  is  learning, 
and  will  learn  more  completely,  that  it 
is  not  the  buildings,  but  the  men,  which 
constitute  the  essential  force  of  an  in- 
stitution for  training  students  in  wisdom 
with  efficiencv." — The  Toronto  Globe. 


NATURAL  SCIENCE  TEACHERS'   ASSOCIATION  OF  NOVA  SCOTIA 


All  interested  in  manual  training  will 
no  doubt  be   pleased   to   learn   that  the 


teaching  of  the  branch  of  it  for  girls — 
domestic  science — in  the  public  schools 
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of  the  province  has  now  become  so  wide- 
spread that,  in  the  beginning  of  this  year, 
it  was  felt  by  the  teachers  of  it  that  the 
time  had  come  to  form  into  an  associa- 
tion. 

This  was  accordingly  done  on  the  5th 
of  January  at  a  meeting  held  in  Truro, 
and  very  ably  presided  over  by  Miss  E. 
P.  McCall,  principal  of  the  school  of 
household  science  there. 

Then  the  first  meeting  of  the  new  as- 
sociation was  held  on  Thursday,  April 
30th,  in  the  domestic  science  rooms  of 
the  manual  training  school  in  Halifax. 
There  was  a  very  full  attendance  of 
members,  and  after  the  business  of  en- 
rolling new  members,  reading  of  secre- 
tary's report,  etc.,  had  been  transacted, 
the  president  gave  a  short  address  of 
welcome,  in  which  she  took  occasion  to 
emphasise  what  was  embodied  in  the  con- 
stitution as  one  of  the  objects  of  the  as- 
sociation, namely,  "to  secure  for  domes- 
tic science  its  proper  place  in  the  curricu- 
lum of  school  studies  for  girls,"  and  went 
on  to  show  that  this  could  only  be  gained 
by  making  the  subject  an  intellectual 
study,  and  teaching  it  as  a  science. 

Three  very  interesting  and  instructive 
papers  were  read  by  members.  The  first, 
by  Miss  A.  B.  Juniper,  of  the  Macdonald 
consolidated  school,  Middleton,  gave 
some  very  valuable  information  in  regard 
to  the  methods  of  teaching  the  subject 
in  English  schools,  and  show'ed  that  there 
it  ranks  as  equal  to  any  other  branch 
of  school  study.  The  second  paper,  by 
Miss  Cora  Archibald,  of  Truro,  was  a 
very  full  account  of  a  short  course  in 
dairy  work  taken  at  the  new  agricultural 


college,  Truro.  The  last  paper,  by  Miss 
Sterritt,  of  Yarmouth,  related  a  number 
of  ingenious  devices  adopted  by  her  for 
meeting  the  expenditure  for  materials 
needed    in  her  lessons. 

The  chairman  of  the  Board  of  School 
Commissioners  said  a  few  words  of  wel- 
come on  behalf  of  the  Halifax  school 
board.  Mrs.  Charles  Archibald,  the  as- 
sociation's first  honourary  member,  gave, 
in  her  usual  graceful  w^ay,  a  short  ad- 
dress of  congratulation  and  encourage- 
ment; and  then  Supervisor  McKay  ex- 
pressed very  strongly  his  desire  to  have 
the  subject  of  domestic  science  acknow- 
ledged as  of  equal  value  with  other  sub- 
jects taught  in  our  schools,  and  also  the 
absolute  necessity  of  teaching  it  as  a 
science,  correlated  with  physics,  chemis- 
try and  other  school  subjects,  and  not  as 
mere  cookery. 

It  was  felt  by  all  present  that  the  meet- 
ing had  been  both  inspiring  and  instruc- 
tive. Future  meetings,  it  is  hoped,  will 
afford  further  opportunities  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  aims  to  be  kept  in  view, 
and  the  best  methods  to  be  adopted  in 
teaching  this  important  subject;  and,  as 
one  resvilt  of  the  meeting,  it  is  most  earn- 
estly hoped  that  the  Council  of  Public 
Instruction  will,  in  the  very  near  future, 
agree  to  acknowledge  the  importance  of 
domestic  science  by  allowing  it  to  count 
for  as  much  in  grading  examinations  as 
any  of  the  other  prescribed  studies. 

President,  ]\liss  Helen  N.  Bell,  Hali- 
fax ;  Secretary-Treasurer,  Miss  E.  P. 
McCall,  Truro. — The  Educational  Re- 
viezv. 


NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


The  N.E.A.  is  to  become  the  N.E.A. 
U.S.,  that  is,  if  the  action  of  the  board 
of  directors  and  of  the  active  members 
of  the  N.E.A.  so  decide.  For  many 
years  it  was  the  N.T.A., National  Teach- 
ers' Association, — but  in  due  course  of 
time  it  was  chartered  under  the  present 
name.  This  charter  expires  by  limita- 
tion in  February,  190(),  and  it  is  now 
proposed  to  seek  a  charter  by  special 
act  of  Congress.  First  the  directors  by 
correspondence   or   mail   vote   will   pass 


upon  it.  If  this  action  is  favourable, 
each  active  member  will  receive  a  copy 
of  the  proposed  charter  and  by-laws, 
and  at  the  Ashbury  Park  meeting,  July 
3  to  T,  they  will  be  asked  to  vote  upon 
making  a])plication  to  Congress  for  such 
act  of  incorporation. 

The  program  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association,  which  is  in  the  care 
of  Superintendent  Maxwell,  is  rapidly 
approaching  completion.  As  announced 
some  time  asfo  President  Roosevelt  will 
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address  the  association  on  the  closinj^ 
day  of  the  session,  and  Dr.  Maxwell  has 
also  received  acceptances  from  Mayor 
McLellan  and  Pres.  David  R.  Francis, 
of  the  St.  Louis  Exposition. 

Miss  Cropsey,  of  Indianapolis,  will 
speak  on  "T^lementary  Education."  and 
Dr.  William  T.  Harris,  Federal  commis- 
sioner of  education,  will  deliver  an  ad- 
dress on  "The  Future  of  Teachers'  Sal- 
aries.'' Both  President  Alderman,  of 
the  University  of  Virginia,  and  Dr.  Dra- 
per, commissioner  of  education  for  the 
state  of  New  York,  will  discuss  "Child 
Labour     and     Compulsory     Education.'' 


Prof.  Frank  R.  (iiddings,  of  Columbia 
L^niversit}',  the  noted  economist,  will 
consiiKr  ilie  same  subject  from  the  so- 
ciological   side. 

Superintendent  Harvey,  of  Menomi- 
nee, Wis.,  is  on  Dr.  Maxwell's  list  to 
speak  on  "Technical  and  Manual  Train- 
ins:;'."  and  William  I  Barclay  ['arsons, 
chief  engineer  in  the  construction  of  the 
New  York  subway,  will  speak  with  re- 
gard to  the  practical  uses  of  that  train- 
ing. Mr.  I  Hair,  the  first  head  of  the 
trade  schools  of  London,  will  deliver  an 
address  on  "Trade  Schools.'' 


GREEK  AT  CAxMHRlDliE 


The  educational  event  of  the  last 
month  in  England  was  the  vote  of  Cam- 
bridge University  on  the  proposition  to 
make  Greek  optional  in  the  admission 
requirements.  Some  6,000  graduates, 
scattered  all  over  the  globe,  about  oOO 
of  whom  are  resident  at  Cambridge, 
were  entitled  to  vote,  and  the  substantial 
number  of  2, Gil  exercised  the  privilege. 
At  the  termination  of  the  two  days'  poll 
the  reformers  were  defeated  by  about 
500  votes,  and  the  language  of  Greece 
was  given  a  new  lease  of  life  at  Cam- 
bridge. 

In  view  of  the  great  importance  of 
the  question  whether  Greek  should  be 
continued  as  a  compulsory  subject  for 
admission  to  this  ancient  seat  of  learn- 
ing, the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Assistant  Masters'  Association  under- 
took, prior  to  the  date  fixed  for  the  votes 
to  ascertain  the  opinions  of  assistant 
masters  in  the  leading  secondary  schools. 
The  following  question  was.  therefore, 
sent  to  all  members  of  the  Association 
and  also  to  all  assistant  masters  in  "Con- 


ference Schools"  [i.e.,  schools  connect- 
ed with  the  Head  Masters'  Conference) 
whether  members  of  the  A.M. A  or  not, 
I'iz..  "  Do  you  approve  of  allowing 
candidates  for  the  'Little  Go'  (matricu- 
lation examination)  to  ofifer  a  sound 
knowledge  of  a  modern  language  as  a 
substitute  for  Greek?"  The  replies  were 
as  follows : — 


A.     C  iiferencc  Schools 


Yes 

54^ 


Modified  or  Doubtful 
52 


B:     Members  of  the  A.  M.  A.   not   in  Covfer- 
ence  Schools 


Yes 

546 


Xo 

23 


Modified 


The  collective  vote  from  the  nine  great 
public  schools  reported  on  by  the  Com- 
mission of  1862,  namely.  Eton,  Harrow, 
Winchester,  Westminster,  Charterhouse. 
St.  Paul's,  ^Merchant  Taylors.  Rugby, 
and  Shrewsburv.  is  as  follows : — 


Yes 

I  10 


No 
59 


Modified 

7 


TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  N.  B.  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 


Number  Six  of  the  Collections  of  the 
New  Brunswick  Historical  Society, 
which  has  just  appeared,  completes  the 
second  volume  of  the  transactions.  The 
contents  of  this  number  include  the 
story  of  the  Old  Townships  of  the  River 
St.    lohn.    a    ver\-    interesting    series    of 


documents  edited  by  Rev.  W.  O.  Ray- 
mond. LL.D. ;  the  journal  of  Gamaliel 
Smethurst,  who  explored  the  North 
Shore  of  New  Brunswick  in  1761,  edit- 
ed by  Professor  W.  F.  Ganong,  Ph.D., 
who  places  it  with  the  narratives  of 
Cartie^r.  Champlain.  Denys  and  LeClerq 
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as  among"  the  precious  classics  of  Eng- 
lish literature ;  the  Royal  Commission 
and  Instructions  to  Lieut-Governor 
Thomas  Carleton,  with  introductory 
note,  by  W.  M.  Jarvis ;  and  a  sketch  of 
the  Life  and  Administration  of  Lieut.- 
Governor  Carleton,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Ray- 
mond. Instructive  maps  accompany  the 
first  two  articles.     The  Carleton  papers 


are  illustrated  by  facsimile  reproduc- 
tions, including  a  portrait  of  George  III 
from  Carleton's  commission,  and  by 
photographs  of  the  church  at  Natley 
Scures,  in  Hants,  where  Lieut.-Gover- 
noiT  Carleton  is  buried,  and  a  tablet 
there  erected  to  his  memory  by  the  legis- 
lature of  New  Brunswick. 


PROGRESS  IN  PRINCE  EDWARD  COUNTY 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Municipal 
Council  of  Prince  Edward  at  Picton,  the 
inspector  of  schools  for  the  county,  Mr. 
G.  D.  Piatt,  B.A.,  handed  in  a  most 
satisfactory  and  interesting  report  of  the 
year's  work.  The  receipts  for  the  year 
show  an  increase  of  $7,693  over  those 
of  the  preceding  year,  the  payments  to 
teachers  an  increase  of  $610,  and  the 
total  payments  an  increase  of  $3,615. 
The  average  salary  has  increased  to 
$312.40,  compared  'to  $301.16  in  1903. 
For  male  teachers  the  average  is  $357, 
for  female  $300.  In  1904,  58  pupils  less 
than  in  the  preceding  year  were  enroll- 
ed. The  percentage  of  average  attend- 
ance for  the  county  has,  however,  in- 
creased.    The   school   visits  of   trustees 


in  1904  have  increased  more  than  33 
per  cent. 

In  1904  some  changes  have  been  made 
in  the  public  school  course  of  study. 
These  have  for  their  object  the  better 
adaptation  of  the  subjects  of  instruction 
to  the  mental  capacity  of  the  pupil,  es- 
pecially directing  him  to  observe  and  in- 
vestigate the  conditions  and  objects 
that  he  meets  with  in  everyday  life.  Less 
memory  work  and  more  independent 
observation  is  encouraged. 

In  1903  only  one  school  library  was 
purchased  in  Prince  Edward ;  in  1904, 
eight. 

The  County  Council  passed  a  most 
flattering  resolution  as  to  Mr.  Pratt's 
work  and  report. 


HARVARD  SUMMER  SCHOOL 


Harvard  University  Summer  School 
will  open  this  year,  July  5,  and  will  close 
Aug.  15.  The  school  offers  courses  for 
both  men  and  women  in  Classical 
Archzeology,  Greek,  Latin,  English, 
Voice  Training,  Reading  and  Speaking, 
German,  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  Pho- 
netics, History,  Psychology,  Philosophy, 
Education,  Theory  of  Pure  Design, 
Drawing  and  Painting,  Architectural 
Drawing,  Theory  of  Architectural  De- 
sign, History  of  European  Architecture, 


Mathematics,  Surveying,  Shopw^ork, 
Physics,  Chemistry,  Botany,  Geology. 
Geography,  and  in  a  Physical  Educa- 
tion. These  courses  are  designed  pri- 
marily for  teachers,  but  are  open  with- 
out entrance  examination  to  all  qualified 
persons.  The  LIniversity  Library,  Mu- 
seums, Laboratories,  etc.,  will  be  at  the 
service  of  the  members  of  the  summer 
school.  For  full  announcement,  address 
J.  L.  Love,  16  LIniversity  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  AT  BOSTON 


Mrs.  H.  A.  Davidson,  M.A.,  and  Dr. 
Charles  Davidson,  of  Cambridge,  Mass., 
are  again  offering  the  opportunity  for 
advanced  literary  study  in  their  summer 
school  for  the  studv  of  English.     Mrs. 


H.  A.  Davidson  is  the  director  and  offers 
courses  in  the  study  of  literature,  liter- 
ary art,  the  English  language  and  com- 
position. The  course  extends  from  July 
11th  to  August   17th,  wath  a  mid  term 
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recess  from  Jul\-  :i8th  to  Jul\-  olst.  for 
recreation  and  more  extended  excur- 
sions than  are  possible  at  other  times. 
Instruction  is  p-iven  in  Modern  Enghsh 
Grammar.  Practical  Rhetoric,  Prose 
Style,  etc.,  also  in  Old  and  Middle  Eng- 
lish, History  of  the  English  Language, 
Metrics,  the  Study  of  Fiction.  Idylls  of 
the  King.  Critical  Study  of  Literature, 
Creative  Composition,  etc.  In  addition 
to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Davidson,  Sophie  Chan- 
tal  Hart  and  George  Turner  Phelps  will 
lecture.     William    H.    Brainerd.    of    the 


firm  of  l>rainerd,  Leeds  and  Russell, 
architects,  will  arrange  several  after- 
noon tours  for  members  of  the  summer 
classes  for  visiting  public  buildings  in 
Boston. 

Cami)ridge  and  IJoston  are  themselves 
full  of  and  are  surrounded  by  points  of 
historical  and  literar\'  interest  which  aild 
much  to  the  benefit  of  such  a  school. 
Information  may  be  obtained  from  the 
director,  Mrs.  H.  A.  Davidson,  IG  Lin- 
naean  St.,  Cambridge. 


EAST  SIMCOE  SCHOOLS 


Mr.  Isaac  Da}-.  Inspector  of  Public 
Schools,  presented  an  mteresting  report 
on  the  schools  of  East  Simcoe  to  the 
County  Council  on  June  S.  We  give 
some  extracts : — 

On  the  whole  the  results  of  the  \'ear 
when  viewed  from  a  scholastic  point 
must  be  considered  satisfactory.  The 
people  were  generally  contented  with 
what  they  were  getting  There  were  no 
school  cases  before  the  courts.  There 
were  no  school  quarrels  of  any  import- 
ance that  I  can  remember.  But  in  the 
face  of  all  this,  there  is  }'et  much  to  be 
done  before  we  shall  have  perfect 
schools.  Many  of  them  are  yet  poorly 
ventilated  and  cold.  Some  of  them  have 
not  enough  grounds  and  some  of  the 
grounds  are  poorly  kept.  Yet  I  am  cer- 
tain that  school  matters  are  better  than 
they  were  in  the  previous  year.  And  the 
Regulations  of  the  Department  state  that 
there  shall  be  certain  sites  and  school 
houses  and  furniture  and  equipment  but 
if  the  trustees  are  careless,  there  is  no 
machinery  for  inducing  them  to  do  their 
duty.  The  school  grant  is  now  so  small 
that  the  trustees  often  view  the  loss  of 
it  with  indifference,  and  the  withholding 
of  this  grant  is  the  only  whip  that  can  be 
applied  to  the  backs  of  delinquent  Boards. 

PUPILS  OF  ALL  AGES   ENTERED  DLRING    THE    YEAR 

Boys  Girls  Total 

Oro 543  483  1,026 

Medonte 436  419  855 

Orillia 466  440  906 

Tay    767  776  i,<;43 

Matchedash 77  72  149 


Of  the  teachers  in  the  five  townships, 
^1  were  males  and  4<S  females,  distribut- 
ed as  follows:  ^latchedash,  1  male  and  1 
female;  Tay,  W  males  and  17  feniales ; 
Orillia,  5  males  and  10  females ;  j\Ie- 
donte,  o  males  and  I'i  females ;  Oro,  9 
males  and  8  females.  One  teacher  held 
a  first  class  certificate,  twenty-three  se- 
cond class  certificates,  and  forty  held 
third  class  certificates.  The  highest  sal- 
ary was  $GOU,  the  lowest  w'as  $240.  The 
average  salarv  was :  for  Matchedash, 
$337;  for  Tay,  $3G0 ;  for  Orillia,  $318; 
for  Medonte,  $3G1;  and  for  Oro,  $355. 
The  average  salary  for  males  was  $39G 
and  for  females  $389.  The  total  amount 
expended  for  salaries  was  $23,905.  and 
of  this  Matchedash  expended  $675 ;  Tay, 
$7,205;  Orillia.  $4,7G5 ;  Medonte,  $5',- 
120,  and  Oro,  $9,040. 

The  total  aggregate  attendance  was 
398.055.  and  of  this  the  attendance  of 
Matchedash  was  12,128 ;  of  Tav,  110,313  ; 
of  Orillia',  92,G18;'of  Medonte,  86,238; 
and  of  Oro,  96,758.  The  average  for 
each  teacher  w^as :  in  Matchedash,  29 ; 
for  Tav,  26;  for  Orillia,  29;  for  :\Ie- 
donte,  27;  and  for  Oro,  27. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  report  that 
the  school  buildings  are  gradually  being 
improved.  It  is  easier  to  induce  the 
trustees  to  keep  the  school  and  its  sur- 
roundings in  a  proper  condition  than  it 
was  a  few  years  ago.  They  are  seeing 
that  money  expended  in  any  way  for  the 
education  of  their  children  is  money 
expended  in  the  best  manner  possible 
and    must    and    will   have    eood    results. 
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The  trustees  of  the  Coldwater  school  put 
an  addition  to  theirs,  costing  over  $5,000 
and  the  people  there  are  quite  satisfied 
that  they  will  get  good  results  for  the 
outlay.  This,  I  think,  is  one  of  the  best 
ventilated  and  most  modern  schools  in 
the  county. 

Inspector  Day  commends  the  estab- 
lishment of  school  libraries  as  a  great 
aid  to  education  and  says :  The  following 
schools  are  now  possessed  of  libraries : 
Medonte,  Numbers  3,  -i,  6,  8,  13  and 
IG;  Tav,  6,  13  and  17;  Orillia,  3,  5,  6, 
r  and  13  ;  Oro,  5,  8,  9,  10,  13,  16.  Of  all 
these  schools.  No.  10,  Oro,  rightly  claims 
the  banner.  The  library  there  is  worth 
about  $130.  For  the  year  1905  this  In- 
spectorate ranks  8th  in  Ontario  in 
amount  expended  for  books  for  the  dif 
ferent  school  libraries.  The  total  amount 
was  $599.42. 

Inspector  Day  deprecates  the  irregu- 
larity in  attendance  characteristic  of 
country  schools,  and  ascribes  it  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  to  the  careless- 
ness and  indifference  of  the  parents.  He 
expresses  the  opinion  that  machinery 
will  have  to  be  provided  for  enforcing 
compulsory  attendance  at  the  country 
schools. 

On  the  question  of  teachers'  salaries. 
Inspector  Day  says :  I  have  already 
spoken,  too,  of  the  teachers,  but  I  wish 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  gradual  ten- 
dency of  the  trustees  to  engage  female 
teachers.  One  reason  for  this  is  that 
male  teachers  cannot  be  obtained  for 
the  salary  that  trustees  think  they  are 
able  to  give.  A  young  man  will  not 
take  a  salary  of  $300  a  year  when  he 
knows  that  he  can  obtain  twice  as  much 
at  some  other  occupation.  Our  salaries 
must  increase.  Any  young  girl  with  a 
second    class    certificate   can    go    out    to 


the  Northwest  and  begin  with  a  salary 
of  $500  or  $600  a  year,  and  pay  very 
little  more  for  her  expenses  than  she 
would  do  here.  The  average  salary  for 
male  teachers  for  the  rural  districts  in 
Ontario  in  1905  was  $373,  and  for  fe- 
males $383.  We  cannot  expect  to  keep 
good  teachers  on  such  pittances.  The 
result  is  that  our  schools  are  filled  with 
youthful  and  inexperienced  teachers, 
and  in  the  present  condition  of  aft'airs  we 
cannot  help  ourselves.  We  talk  of  rais- 
ing the  standard  and  the  age,  but  if  we 
do  we  shall  not  be  able  to  get  teachers 
at  all.  As  it  is,  it  is  very  hard  to  get  a 
sufficient  number  of  legally  qualified 
teachers  to  fill  the  schools. 

During  the  year  the  Department  is- 
sued the  new  Regulations  and  although 
they  cannot  be  made  use  of  in  their  en- 
tirety in  the  rural  districts,  yet  I  am  cer- 
tain that  if  carried  out  as  far  as  they 
can  be  children  will  receive  a  much  bet- 
ter education  than  they  formerly  obtain- 
ed. True,  they  may  not  know  so  much 
of  the  central  part  of  Africa  or  of  the 
six  wives  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  much  other 
stuff  that  will  remain  with  the  children 
it  may  be  a  week,  but  the  child  will  be 
better  developed.  The  latent  powers 
will  be  given  scope  for  development:. 
Much  more  importance  is  given  to  such 
subjects  as  composition ;  the  children 
are  to  be  trained  to  keep  their  eyes  and 
ears  open.  They  are  to  be  trained  to 
observe  the  bird  life,  the  animal  life,  and 
the  plant  life  that  is  around  them  all  the 
time.  It  is  hoped  that  in  this  way  will 
be  trained  the  right  moral  spirit,  leading 
to  sympathy,  kind  treatment  and  right 
feeling  towards  life,  and  at  the  same 
time  there  wmII  be  cultivated  a  love  for 
the  beautiful  and  a  training  given  to  the 
expression  of  it. — The  Orillia  Packet. 


AMENDMENT  TO  THE   N.  S.  EDUCATION  ACT 


Editor  Educational  Revieiv, — 

Dear  Sir, — As  secretary  of  the  N.  S. 
Teachers'  Union,  many  complaints  have 
come  to  me  in  the  last  seven  years  from 
teachers  whose  school  rooms  had  been 
invaded  by  irate,  and,  in  most  cases 
ignorant  parents,  who  coarsely  abused 
and  even  threatened  the  teacher  in  the 


presence  of  the  pupils  for  some  trans- 
gression or  shortcoming  of  which  the 
said  incensed  individual  fancied  the 
teacher  to  be  guilty.  Instances  of  this 
kind  are  not  only  unpleasant,  but  they 
weaken  the  influence  of  the  teacher  and 
impair  her  usefulness  with  the  class. 
Now,  as  we  had  no  statute  to  punish 
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such  an  offence  where  the  culprit 
stopped  short  of  actual  assault^,  or  to  pre- 
vent its  recurrence,  except  the  unsatisfac- 
tory one  of  binding  the  obnoxious  person 
over  to  keep  the  peace,  the  following  bill 
was  introduced  on  behalf  of  the  Teach- 
ers' I'nion  by  Hon.  Attorney-General 
Longley,  at  the  last  session  of  the  legis- 
kiture,  and  passed  through  both  its 
branches,  with  many  sympathetic  and 
commendatory  expressions,  but  without 
a  dissenting  voice. 

In  the  provincial  press,  too,  all  were 
able  to  see  the  reasonableness  of  what 
was  asked ;  and  not  a  word  of  opposition 
or  adverse  criticism  appeared,  except  in 
the  case  of  one  unimportant  weekly.  In- 
deed, teachers  throughout  the  province 
always  find  the  reputable  press  friendly 
and  helpful ;  and,  as  it  is  exceedingly  de- 
sirable that  the  amendment  to  the  sta- 
tutes given  below  should  become  as 
generally  known  throughout  Nova  Scotia 
as  possible,  I  suggest  to  teachers  to  see 
that  a  clipping  of  this  important  Act  be 
sent  to  each  local  paper,  with  the  request 


that  it  be  published  for  the  benefit  of  all 
whom  it  may  concern. 

W.  T.  Kennedy, 
Secretary  N.  S.  Teachers'  Union. 

Halifax,  April  18,  1905. 

An  Act  to  Amenu  Chapter  52,  Revised 
Statutes,  1900,  "The  Education  Act." 
Be  it  enacted  by   the  Governor,   Council  and 
Asscn'ibly,  as  follozcs: 

5.  Said  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  there- 
to after   Section    109  the   following   section : 

190A  (i)  Subject  to  the  authority  of  the 
trustees,  the  teacher  shall  have  a  general 
oversight  over  the  school  premises  during 
school  hours,  and  may  exclude  therefrom 
all  persons  who  disturb,  or  attempt  to  dis- 
turb,  the   school    work. 

(2)  Every  person  who.  in  or  upon  any 
school  premises  and  in  the  presence  of  a 
pupil  or  pupils  attending  such  school,  uses 
profane,  threatening,  abusive  or  improper 
language  towards  a  teacher,  or  speaks  or  acts 
in  such  a  waj-  as  to  impair  the  maintaining 
of  discipline  by  the  teacher  in  such  school, 
shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  not  less  than 
five  dollars,  nor  more  than  twenty  dollars, 
and  in  default  of  payment,  to  imprisonment 
for  a  period  not  exceeding  thirty  days. 

— 77/ c  Educational  Review. 


FRENCH  HOLIDAY  COURSES 


From  July  5th  to  July  25th,  AIcGill 
University  is  offering  advanced  and  ele- 
mentary courses  in  French.  These 
courses  include  instruction  in  Phonetics. 
Elocution,  Composition,  Conversation, 
Literature,  Political,  Social  and  Educa- 
tional Institutions  and  French  History. 
In  the  advanced  courses  the  French  lan- 
guage alone  is  used.     French  boarding 


houses  are  open  to  students,  and  every 
attempt  is  made  to  create  a  thoroughly 
French  atmosphere.  Sightseeing,  ex- 
cursions and  conversation  groups  and 
evening  entertainments  are  all  included 
with  the  course.  Full  information  may 
be  obtained  bv  a])plication  to  Professor 
H.  Walter. 
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Notebook    for    Botanical    Laboratories. 

By    Joseph    Y.    Bergen.      Price,    90 

cents.     Boston :  Ginn  &  Co. 

This  is  a  well-bound  notebook  of  140 
pages,  suited  for  pen  or  pencil.  It  con- 
tains printed  directions  for  forty-three 
physiological  experiments  which  are  de- 
scribed or  referred  to  in  Bergen's  well- 
known  text-books.  The  series  contains 
many  standard  exercises  that  are  sure 
to  be  taken  in  any  good  course  in  ex- 
perimental botany. 


Pole  Poppcnspalcr  von  Theodor  Storm. 
With  introduction,  notes  and  vocabu- 
lary by  Dr.  Wilhelm  Bernhardt. 
18mo.,  8+173  pp.  Price,  35  cents. 
Boston :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.     1904. 

One  of  the  most  charming  stories  ever 
written  is  here  offered  for  the  first  time 
to  American  and  English  students  of 
German  life,  language  and  literature. 
Pole  Poppenspaler  is  generally  admitted 
to  be  the  best  of  the  works  of  Storm, 
and  was  written  during  his  last  and 
most  fruitful  period,  the  period  of  his 
highest  literary  attainment.  The  plot  is 
simple,  domestic,  full  of  colour  and  life 
and  characterised  by  a  deep  insight  into 
the  human  heart.  Storm  is  equally  good 
in  the  realms  of  description  and  char- 
acterisation. It  is  customary  with  him 
to  represent  an  elderly  person  telling  his 
memories  to  the  young  with  a  tender- 
ness, and  at  the  same  time  a  directness 
and  realism  which  are  very  dramatic, 
verv  effective,  and  very  taking.  In  the 
first  and  last  of  his  successes,"Immensee" 
and  "Pole  Poppenspaler,"  this  method 
is  followed.  In  the  latter  Paul,  the  suc- 
cessful turner  of  Husum,  relates  to 
a  favourite  of  his  his  life  story,  his 
first  meeting  with  the  puppet  play- 
ers, the  long  separation  from  Lisei, 
and  their  final  happy  meeting.  A 
comparatively  commonplace  plot  is,  by 
the  skill  of  the  author,  touched  with  a 
delicacy,  sprightliness  and  poetry  which 
lift  the  story  into  the  ranks  of  the  mas- 
terpieces of  literature.     Storm  also  lends 


animation  to  his  narrative  by  an  irresist- 
able  humour  and  drollery.  Nor  has  he, 
in  this,  his  classical  period,  lost  the 
dreamy  charm  and  chastened  brightness 
of  his  early  method. 

Dr.  Bernhardt  has  given  the  book  an 
exceptionally  good  introduction,  full  of 
sympathy  and  vivacity.  The  notes,  also, 
are  especially  well-judged  and  the  vo- 
cabulary very  complete. 

The  Teaching  of  the  Dutch  Language  in 
South  Africa.  A  paper  read  at  a  Con- 
ference of  Government  Schools  in  the 
Orange  River  Colony,  by  Dr.  Brill^ 
Rector  of  the  Gray  College,  Bloem- 
fontein ;  together  iwitli  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  rector  by  Mr.  E.  B. 
Sargent,  Education  Advisor  to  Lord 
]Milner.  8vo.,  42  pages.  Price,  Is. 
London :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

The  attitude  of  Dr.  Brill  in  regard  to 
the  disputed  question  of  the  teaching 
of  Dutch  in  South  African  Schools  is 
eminently  sane  and  fair.  The  result  of 
limiting  the  teaching  of  Dutch  to  the 
narrowest  limits  the  Educational  Code 
allows,  would,  according  to  Dr.  Brill, 
result  in  the  establishment  of  rival 
schools  supported  by  the  Dutch  popula- 
tion. This  would  ultimately  mean  the 
ruin  of  both  schools  and  the  division  of 
the  South  African  population  into  two 
hostile  camps.  To  provide  against  this 
possibility,  a  uniform  system  should  be 
introduced  whereby  all  pupils  of  what- 
ever nationality  should  learn  Dutch.  The 
advantages   of  this   system   are : — 

1.  It  would  to  a  great  extent  counter- 
balance the  disadvantage  which  a  bi- 
lingual school  has  necessarily  to  face, 
and  diminish  the  difiiculty  of  framing  a 
satisfactory    time-table. 

2.  It  would  weld  the  races  into  one 
people  from  the  beginning  of  the  child's 
education. 

In  this  pamphlet  is  discussed,  also,  the 
question  of  which  kind  of  Dutch  shall 
be  taught — the  Landstaal  or  Cape  Dutch, 
Hio-h  Dutch.  Biblical  Dutch,  or  a  sim- 
plified form  of  High  Dutch. 
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Mr.  Sargent's  letter  is  a  comnient  on 
Dr.  Brill's  paper. 

The  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  this  pam- 
phlet are  to  be  devoted  to  the  Entrance 
Scholarship  to  Grey  College. 


Aliiina  von  Banilichii  von  Lessing.  Ed- 
ited with  notes  and  vocabulary  by 
Richard  Alexander  von  Minck- 
w^iTZ  and  Anne  Crombie  Wilder. 
B.A.  16mo.,  xviii+20;.^pp.  Price, 
cloth,  50  cents.  Boston :  Ginn  &  Co., 
1904. 

This  play  is  the  first  truly  German 
comedy.  In  it  Lessing  came  nearest  to 
the  heart  of  the  nation  and  gave  the 
(jcrman  spirit  of  his  time  definite  expres- 
sion. In  it  he  takes  the  part  of  a  pio- 
neer in  using  the  German  language  as 
a  literary  language,  the  vehicle  of  liter- 
arv  expression.  "'Minna  von  Barnhelm'' 
is  also  significant  of  the  birth  of  a  Ger- 
man national  life.  The  Seven  Years' 
War  gave  Germany  a  consciousness  of  it- 
self, and  this  consciousness  expressed  it- 
self in  a  new  literary  life  of  which  '"Min- 
na von  Barnhelm"  is  characteristic.  The 
play  had  also  its  part  in  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  Saxon  and  Prussian  dififerences. 
Minna  is  a  Saxon,  graceful,  amiable, 
subtle ;  Tellheim  is  a  stubborn,  haughty 
Prussian.  The  two  become  reconciled 
and  form  an  alliance. 

In  this  edition  the  text  is  that  of  Lach- 
mann-Muncker,  Gotha,  with  the  changes 
in  punctuation  and  orthography  de- 
manded by  modern  usage.  The  editor's 
introduction  aims  to  present  in  a  small 
compass  only  such  matter  as  is  of  practi- 
cal use  to  the  high  school  student  of  the 
third  year.  It  contains  a  short  bio- 
graphy of  Lessing,  a  brief  history  of  his 
time,  and  a  list  of  books  for  reference 
and  reading. 

In  the  fourth  act  of  the  play  the 
French  and  the  broken  German  of  Ric- 
caut  de  la  Marliniere  have  not  been 
translated  or  corrected.  Many  instruc- 
tors prefer  to  omit  these  passages  alto- 
gether. For  those,  however,  who  wish 
to  read  them,  a  short  French  vocabu- 
lary has  been  added ;  and  in  the  notes 
some  pertinent  hints  have  been  given  as 
to  the  phonetic  changes  w^hich  the  Ger- 


man words  have  undergone  in  Riccaut's 
pronunciation.  The  volume  concludes 
with  a  vocabulary  that  is  neither  over- 
crowded nor  too  condensed  for  the  class 
of  students  for  whom  it  is  intenderl. 

Lc  Roiiiaii  d'ltn  Jciiiic  Homnic  Faiizrc 
par  Octave  Feuillet.  Edited  with  in- 
troduction, notes  and  vocabulary,  by 
James  D.  Bruner,  Ph.D.,  Professor  in 
the  L'niversity  of  North  Carolina. 
l8mo.,  iv-|-"^83  pp.  Boston:  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.,  1904. 

Feuillet  was  one  of  the  most  popular 
writers  of  his  time  in  journalism,  drama 
or  novel.  This  romance  is  one  of  his 
most  popular  works,  but  like  all  the  rest 
is  marred  for  us  a  little  by  its  artificial- 
ity. Feuillet  belongs  to  the  seventeenth 
century  in  style.  To  that  century  be- 
long his  high  class  heroes  with  their 
chivalry,  romance  and  scorn  of  the  or- 
dinary, the  delicate  and.  perilous  situa- 
tions he  creates,  the  conflict  of  love  and 
honour,  the  inapproachably  virtuous 
heroines. 

This  love  story  has  a  very  charming 
setting  in  the  romantic  and  beautiful  old 
Breton  forests  and  is  very  delightful 
reading.  The  hero  overcomes  success- 
fully the  obstacles  of  poverty,  false  posi- 
tion, etc. 

F^rof.  Bruner  has  annotated  the  book 
very  successfully  and  has  provided  it 
with  a  ver\'  full  vocabularv. 


Elementary  Woodivorking.  By  Edwin 
W.  Foster.  .  12mo.,  133  pp.  Boston  : 
Ginn  &  Co.     1903. 

The  book  is  especially  designed  to  re- 
inforce the  oral  instruction  and  demon- 
stration in  the  higher  grammar  grades 
and  in  the  first  years  of  high  school.  It 
is,  indeed,  intended  to  put  here  into  con- 
venient and  orderly  form  the  facts  which 
the  pupil  has  already  been  taught. 

It  is  impossible,  in  the  limited  time 
given  to  such  instruction  in  the  school 
room,  to  teach  the  technical  terms  and 
the  names  of  tools  in  connection  with 
woodworking.  It  is  no  less  impossible 
to    remember   permanently   all    the  uses 
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of  tools  and  the  methods  of  working. 
Mr.  Foster's  Httle  book  will  help  to  estab- 
lish such  facts  firmly  in  the  mind.  The 
book  is  in  two  parts,  divided  as  follows : 

Part  1. — Describes  the  tools  most  used 
.in  elementary  benchwork. 

Part  2. — Deals  with  wood.  Beginning 
with  a  description  of  lumbering  opera- 
tions it  goes  on  to  explain  such  natural 
peculiarities  as  shrinkage,  warping,  etc. 
Then  follows  a  detailed  study  of  the 
woods  and  trees  of  the  United  States. 
This  is  intended  to  correlate  this  branch 
of  nature  study  with  shop  work,  and  is 
planned  to  come  at  that  period  in  the 
student's  life  when  he  is  in  constant  con- 
tact with  the  various  woods  used  in  con- 
struction. Besides  this,  the  leaf  form  is 
studied  as  the  best  means  of  identifica- 
tion and  the  particular  uses  for.  the  vari- 
ous kinds  of  wood  are  explained. 

The  book  is  profusely  illustrated  with 
pictures  and  diagrams,  showing  the  pro- 
per use  of  tools  and  the  action  of  their 
various  parts. 

Grmnniar  School  Algebra.  By  A.  W. 
Potter,  formerly  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Wilkesbarre,  and  Instructor 
in  Mathematics,  University  of  Michi- 
gan. 13mo.,  152  pp.  New  York: 
American  Book  Company.     1904. 

This  book  aims  to  introduce  the 
student  to  the  study  of  algebra  in  a  man- 
ner simple  and  comprehensive.  It  in- 
cludes work  sufficient  to  occupy  atten- 
tion for  One  year,  enough  to  rouse  in- 
terest and  lay  the  foundation  for  more 
effective  work  in  the  high  school.  The 
ordinary  cleavage  between  the  studv  of 
arithmetic  and  the  study  of  algebra  is 
pretty  eft'ectually  avoided  in  this  text, 
and  an  attempt  pretty  successfully  made 
tQ  run  the  study  of  algebra  parallel  with 
that  of  arithmetic. 

The  order  of  treatment  of  the  subject 
has  been  suggested  by  the  new  course 
of  study  of  the  New  York  city  schools. 
One  excellent  idea  is  the  suggested  ar- 
rangement into  lessons,  and  another  the 
optional  lessons  for  more  advanced 
pupils. 

A  list  of  answers  accompanies  the 
book. 


Der  Ungebetene  Cast  and  Other  Plays. 
By  E.  S.  BucHHEiM,  editor  of  "Short 
German  Plays."  First  series,  Element- 
ary German  Prose  Composition,  etc. 
IGmo.,  91  pp.  Price,  2s.  6d.  Oxford : 
The  Clarendon  Press.     1905. 

Buchheim's  first  and  second  series  of 
short  German  plays — of  which  this  is  the 
second  series — fill  a  long-felt  want.  We 
have  needed  German  work  which  it 
would  be  possible  for  beginners  to  learn 
by  heart,  and  so  far  it  has  been  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  find  it.  Here  we  have 
a  few  easy  original  plays,  written  in 
pure  modern  German,  and  suitable  not 
alone  for  sight-reading  but  for  acting. 
Plenty  of  action  and  simplicity  of  scen- 
ery and  costume  make  these  plays  par- 
ticularly adaptable  for  school  theatricals. 

The  book  is  intended  to  be  read  along 
with  the  grammar,  so  that  it  has  not  been 
thought  necessary  to  introduce  gram- 
matical explanations,  but  the  more  diffi- 
cult idioms  have  been  explained  in  notes. 

Two  plays  have  been  prepared  with- 
out any  male  roles.  The  following  plays 
comprise  the  contents :  Grossmutters 
Geburtstag,  Musterkindchen,  Der  Siebte 
gehort  dem  Konig,  Die  Schulfreundin, 
Riibezahls  Rache,  Der  ungebetene  Gast. 

First  Principles  of  Agriculture.  By 
Emmet  S.  Goff,  late  Professor  of 
Horticulture,  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin, and  D.  D,  Mayne,  Principal, 
School  of  Agriculture,  St.  Anthony 
Park,  Minn.  Introduction  by  Ex-Gov- 
ernor W.  D.  Hoard.  12mo.,  248  pp. 
New  York :  American  Book  Com- 
pany.    1904. 

This  text-book  is  a  very  successful  at- 
tempt to  introduce  into  school  work  the 
simple  principles  governing  plant  life  and 
animal  life.  There  is  no  effort  at  technical 
instruction,  but  the  aim  is  merely  to 
make  farm  life  not  alone  manual  labour 
but  manual  work  guided  by  brain  and 
reason.  The  problems  of  the  farm  are 
big  enough  to  exercise  all  the  brain 
power  that  can  be  brought  into  play.  In 
order  to  assist  in  the  spread  of  this  idea 
this  very  practical  little  book  has  been 
written,  setting  forth  the  more  element- 
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ary  truths  in  connection  with  the  laws 
of  growth  and  the  improvement  of 
crops.  It  is  such  a  book  as  ought  to  be 
in  all  schools  in  agricultural  districts. 

There  are  some  coloured  plates  in  the 
I)Ook,  and  a  number  of  excellent  illustra- 
tions. 

je 

Exercises  in  German  Conversation  and 
Composition,  with  A'otes  and  Vocabn- 
laries.  by  E.  C.  Wesselhoeft,  A.M., 
Instructor  in  German  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania.  12mo.,  122  pp. 
Boston :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.    1904. 

"Exercises  in  German  Composition''  is 
intended  either  for  students  who  have 
mastered  the  most  essential  elements  of 
German  Grammar  or  for  more  advanced 
students  who  wish  to  begin  easy  con- 
versation. By  omitting  the  English- 
German  exercises  the  book  can  likewise 
be  used  by  beginners  for  easy  reading 
and  conversation. 

Mr.  \\'esselhoeft  has  made  use  of  an 
excellent  method.      First'  of  all   a   storv 


is  given  in  German ;  then  there  is  a  list 
of  questions  on  this  story,  also  in  Ger- 
man, and  finally  a  list  of  questions  in 
English  for  translation  into  German 
which  are  intended  to  be  used  as  a  writ- 
ten exercise.  The  idea  is  to  have  some 
student  read  the  German  story  before 
the  class  at  one  lesson ;  at  the  next  the 
student  is  supposed  to  be  able  to  answer 
all  the  questions  on  the  text  in  the  idio- 
matic German  used  in  the  story ;  last  tho 
written  exercise  is  assigned. 

It  may  be  w^ell  to  add,  however,  that 
unusual  words  have  been  avoided,  that 
the  language  of  everyday  life  has,  as  far 
as  possible,  been  employed,  and  that 
stories  full  of  action  which  lend  them- 
selves easily  to  conversation  have  been 
utilised. 

An  excellent  introduction  dealing 
wath  separable  prefixes,  the  order  of  the 
verb  in  the  sentence,  the  changing  of 
direct  into  indirect  speech,  and  preposi- 
tions opens  the  book,  and  a  complete 
vocabulary,  German-English  and  Eng- 
lish-German, concludes  it. 
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The  closing  exercises  of  the  IMcGill 
Normal  School  were  held  June  2,  the 
function  being  happy  and  enjoyable  in 
every  respect  but  one :  Principal  Robins 
announced,  in  reading  his  report  of  the 
school  work  done  during  the  last  three 
terms,  that  it  was  his  intention  to  retire 
from  the  principalship  before  the  next 
academic  year  had  passed.  He  could 
not  state,  however,  as  to  what  time  ex- 
actly his  separation  from  the  school 
would  take  place. 

Referring  to  the  needs  of  the  Nor- 
mal, Dr.  Robins  said  one  of  the  things 
most  necessary  was  greater  government 
aid,  and  he  added  that  some  benevolently 
disposed  citizens  might  assist  in  provid- 
ing more  attractive  quarters  for  the 
school.  He  quoted  figures  showing  the 
number  of  diplomas  issued,  etc.,  since  the 
opening  of  the  Normal  in  1857.  The 
figures  represented  3,931  qualified  teach- 
ers. 

The  scholars'  programme,  as  render- 
ed, was  of  a  very  interesting  character. 
Miss  S.  Gordon  was  the  valedictorian 
for  the  French,  and  Miss  M.  Davidson 
valedictorian  for  the  English  graduates. 

Principal  Peterson,  of  McGill  Univer- 
sity, referred  to  the  valedictories  in  an 
address  which  he  afterwards  delivered, 
each  of  them,  he  said,  reflecting  unusual 
credit  on  those  who  delivered  them.  Pro- 
ceeding, he  said  he  was  not  one  of  those 
who  favoured  the  government  under  all 
circumstances.  When  any  government 
did  well  it  deserved  credit,  but  in  regard 
to  education,  everything  which  might 
have  been  done  for  its  advancement  in 
the  province  had  not  been  done.  But 
he  was  glad  to  learn  that  Premier  Gouin 
was  starting  well  by  making  an  addi- 
tional grant  of  $50,000  for  the  educa- 
tional work  in  Quebec.  Men  and  wo- 
men could  find  no  higher  career  than 
teaching,  but  the  salaries  which  had 
been  paid  and  which  are  now  being  paid 
in  the  province  were  not  adequate  to 
keep  the  profession  on  the  exalted  basis 
which  it  should  occupy  by  merit.  Prin- 
cipal Peterson,  in  his  further  remarks, 
also    commented    on    the    fact    that    the 


graduates,  with  a  few  exceptions,  were 
young  ladies. 

Madame  Cornu,  teacher  of  French  at 
the  Normal ;  the  Rev.  S.  Boyle,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Rexford,  and  the  Hon.  Boucher  de 
le  Bruere,  Superintendent  of  Eudcation 
for  the  Province,  also  addressed  the 
gathering. 

In  addition  to  the  above  named  and 
the  school  stafif,  Sir  William  Macdonald, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Gordon,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Crombie  and  the  Rev.  J.  L.  George, 
were  on  the  platform. 

The  opening  of  the  new  Park  school, 
Winnipeg,  took  place  May  5.  At  2 
o'clock  the  doors  were  thrown  open  to 
the  public  and  hundreds  of  citizens  vis- 
ited and  inspected  the  magnificent  new 
building.  By  3  o'clock  some  500  people 
had  gathered  in  the  large  assembly  hall 
to  listen  to  the  opening  addresses.  It 
was  a  matter  for  regret  that  the  Hon. 
Colin  Campbell  was  unable  to  be  pre- 
sent, as  was  expected.  Messages  of  re- 
gret were  also  read  from  Archbishop 
Matheson,  the  Rev.  S.  Macmorine,  Por- 
tage la  Prairie,  and  many  others.  R.  M. 
Matheson,  chairman  of  the  school  board,  • 
occupied  the  chair,  and  with  him  on  the 
platform  were  the  members  of  the  school 
board  and  prominent  citizens.  Address- 
es were  delivered  by  the  following: 
Mayor  Fleming,  Dr.  Mclnnis,  M.P.P., 
the  Rev.  A.  U.  DePencier,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
McDiarmid,  Mr.  Fletcher,  deputy  min- 
ister of  education,  and  the  chairman. — 
Winnipeg  Telegram. 

Dr.  Melvil  Dewey,  director  of  the  New 
York  State  Library  and  of  the  Home 
Education  Department,  lectured  at  Mc- 
Gill in  connection  with  the  Summer  Li- 
brary School  there  on  June  1. 

Dr.  Dewey  has  a  genius  for  organi- 
sation, and  is  looked  upon  as  the  great 
authority  in  all  matters  connected  with 
library  work.  He  was  the  prime  mover 
in  the  foundation  of  the  American 
Library  Association,  which  was  estab- 
lished in  1876,  and  which  has  had  a  pow- 
erful influence  in  developing  the  interest 
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ill  libraries.  The  Library  Association  of 
the  United  Kingdom  was  formed  a  year 
after,  largely  because  of  the  influence 
of  the  American  Association.  Dr.  Dewey 
was  instrumental  in  starting  the  Library 
Journal,  the  official  organ  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  best  library  journal  be- 
fore the  public.  The  Library  Bureau, 
which  promotes  co-operation  in  the  sup- 
ply of  library  fittings,  and  gives  a  great 
amount  of  valuable  information,  was 
founded  by  him,  and  he  was  the  first 
man  to  circulate  travelling  libraries  in 
their  present  form  in  the  United  States. 
Later  on  he  circulated  pictures  in  the 
same  way  among  schools  and  clubs,  and 
he  is  now  circulating  museum  specimens. 
He  founded  the  New  York  State  Library 
School,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 
Lie  also  invented  the  system  of  decimal 
classification,  which  is  a  highly  useful 
scheme  for  arranging  books  upon 
shelves.  It  is  the  most  widely  used 
classification  at  the  present  time. 

The  establishment  of  a  department  of 
education  in  the  faculty  of  arts,  for  the 
instruction  of  teachers,  is  being  consid- 
ered by  the  Senate  of  the  University  of 
Toronto. 

This  departure  is  being  taken  on  the 
recommendation  of  a  special  committee, 
which  was  instructed  to  draft  a  statute, 
which  will  be  referred  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  approval.  The  members  of 
the  committee  are  the  President,  Chan- 
cellor Burwash,  Professor  Burwash, 
Mr.  Mayberry  and  Vice-Chancellor 
Moss. 

In  connection  with  the  department  a 
professor  of  pedagogy  will  be  appoint- 
ed, and  possibly  one  or  two  assistants. 
Funds  for  its  maintenance  will  be  re- 
quired from  the  Government — TJic  To- 
ronto Globe. 

The  board  of  school  trustees  of  the 
city  of  V'^ancouver  have  recently  pub- 
lished their  second  annual  report,  which 
includes  the  year  ending  December  31, 
1904.  This  report  contains  an  account 
of  the  opening  of  the  new  high  school. 
The  pamphlet  prints  the  annual  reports 
of  Air.  Duke,  chairman  of  the  board, 
of  Mr.  Jas.  Ramsay,  chairman  of  the 
management  committee,  of  Air.  D.  Don- 


aldson, chairman  of  the  liuilding  com- 
mittee, and  of  Mr.  John  Johnstone, 
auditor.  This  little  report  contains 
17  handsome  photographs  of  the  vari- 
ous schools,  etc.,  in  \'ancouver.  The 
picture  of  the  new  High  School  at  l-'air- 
view  is  particularly  interesting. 

To  the  great  regret  of  a  very  wiile 
circle  of  friends  Dr.  F.  W.  Campbell 
passed  away  May  4,  at  his  residence, 
lOOG  Sherbrooke  Street,  Montreal.  He 
retired  from  his  position  as  dean  of  the 
Medical  Faculty  of  Bishop's  College  a 
month  or  two  ago  owing  to  ill  health, 
and  since  then  he  has  been  almost  con- 
tinuously confined  to  his  house.  His 
death  was  not  altogether  a  surprise,  for 
little  hope  had  been  entertained  of  his 
recovery. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  governors  of  Mc- 
Gill  University,  June  'I,  Clarence  Mor- 
gan, of  Burlington,  Vt.,  was  appointed 
professor  of  the  new  transportation  de- 
partment in  connection  with  the  faculty 
of  applied  science.  Mr.  Morgan  has 
been  in  the  service  of  the  New  York 
Central  railway  and  has  been  treasurer 
of  the  Rutland  railway.  He  is  a  gradu- 
ate of  Harvard  University.  He  will 
take  up  his  duties  at  McGill  in  Septem- 
ber next. 

The  medical  faculty  of  the  University 
of  Bishop's  College,  Montreal,  held  iis 
thirty- fourth  and  final  convocation  at  the 
Synod  Hall  May  81.  The  faculty  is 
now  to  be  amalgamated  with  the  medical 
Faculty  of  McGill. 

Rev.  H.  A.  Kennedy,  of  Callander, 
Scotland,  has  been  appointed  to  the  chair 
of  New  Testament  literature  and  ex- 
egesis in  Knox  College,  Toronto.  This 
chair  was  formerly  held  by  the  late 
Principal  Caven. 

Professor  T.  B.  Kilpatrick,  D.D.,  of 
Manitoba  College,  Winnipeg,  has  ac- 
cepted the  appointment  to  the  chair  of 
systematic  theology  in  Knox  College, 
Toronto. 

The  Rev.  E.  A.  Mackenzie,  B.A.,  B.D., 
has  just  been  appointed  to  the  chair  of 
practical  theology  in  the  Presbyterian 
College.  Montreal. 
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At  a  meeting  of  the  Collegiate  Insti- 
tute Board  recently,  a  new  classical  mas- 
ter for  that  institution  was  appointed  in 
the  person  of  William  Hardie,  principal 
of  the  Perth  Collegiate  Institute.  He 
succeeds  the  late  O.  J.  Joliffe. 

There  were  thirty-three  applications 
for  the  position,  including  many  of  the 
best  classical  scholars  in  the  Dominion. 
Five  of  them  are  principals  in  large  col- 
legiates  in  Ontario. 

Those  present  at  the  meeting  were : 
Messrs.  G.  B.  Greene,  J.  McCracken,  O. 
Forest,  H.  Robilliard,  Judge  McTavish, 
G.  H.  Bowie,  Thos.  Birkett,  Secretary 
Cecil  Bethune  and  Principal  McMillan. 
— Ottawa  Free  Press. 

On  June  23,  prize  day,  many  friends 
from  various  towns  and  cities  visited  the 
splendid  new  Ridley  College  building  at 
St.  Catharines.  It  is  a  magnificent  struc- 
ture of  red  brick,  in  every  way  perfectly 
adapted  to  the  uses  for  which  it  exists, 
and  with  its  admirable  situation,  high 
up  on  the  west  bank  of  the  old  canal, 
could  not  be  excelled  as  regards  health. 
The  veteran  president  of  the  college,  J. 
Herbert  Mason,  Toronto,  occupied  the 
chair.  Addresses  were  given  by  Presi- 
dent Mason,  Bishop  DuMoulin;  Mr.  T. 
R.  Merritt,  St.  Catharines ;  Principal 
Miller,  Dr.  T.  S.  Hoyles,  Toronto,  and 
others,  all  of  whom  congratulated  the 
friends  of  the  college  on  the  new  build- 
ing. 

There  will  be  408  candidates  from  the 
public  schools  at  the  high  school  entrance 
examinations  in  London  this  year. 

"  This  is  the  largest  number  in  the 
last  fifteen  years,"  says  Public  School 
Inspector  Edwards. 

The  percentages  necessary  to  pass 
have  been  raised  from  34  per  cent,  and 
50  per  cent,  to  40  per  cent,  and  60  per 
cent.  The  examinations  commence  on 
June  28. 

The  examinations  of  Collegiate  Insti- 
tute students  commence  on  Saturday, 
June  30th,  and  continue  until  July  12th. 
— London  Free  Press. 

An  especially  interested  crowd  of  spec- 
tators inspected  the  buildings  and 
grounds   of   the   consolidated    school    at 


Kingston,  N.B.,  on  the  day  of  closing, 
June  15th.  A  very  large  contingent  of 
visitors  arrived  from  St.  John.  The 
garden,  primary  department,  normal 
training  department,  and  culinary  de- 
partment were  all  inspected  before  the 
beginning  of  the  afternoon  exercises. 
Dr.  Inch  was  elected  chairman.  Gover- 
nor Snowball,  Premier  Hazen,  Dr.  Har- 
rison, Hon.  F.  J.  Sweeney,  Hon.  C.  W. 
Robinson  and  many  others  were  present. 
Telegrams  of  regret  were  received  from 
Prof.  Robertson  and  Sir  Wm.  Mac- 
donald. 

Premier  Tweedie  presented  the  prizes 
for  the  successful  essays  on  the  history 
of  Kings  County  and  the  history  of  New 
Brunswick. 

The  closing  of  King's  College,  Wind- 
sor, N.S.,  took  place  on  June  21st.  Dr. 
Trenaman,  the  president,  occupied  the 
chair, 

A  meeting  of  the  Alumni  was  also 
held  on  Wednesday.  The  chief  business 
of  interest  in  this  meeting  was  the  mo- 
tion of  Dr.  Hannah  that  $3,000  of  the 
emergency  fund  of  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion be  devoted  to  the  erection  of  a  labo- 
ratory in  connection  with  the  School  of 
Mining,  Glace  Bay. 

The  public  convocation  of  Bishop's 
College,  Lennoxville,  took  place  June  22. 
Chancellor  John  Hamilton,  of  Quebec, 
presided.  The  following  degrees  besides 
the  Bachelor  degree  were  conferred : 
D.C.L.  (hon.),  Dr.  W.  H.  Drummond, 
and  Dr.  J.  B.  McConnell ;  D.C.L.,  W.  L. 
Shurtleff,  K.C. ;  M.A.,  Miss  Vandry. 

General  William  J.  Palmer,  of  Colo- 
rado Springs,  and  Andrew  Carnegie 
have  donated  respectively  $100,000  and 
$50,000  as  a  nucleus  to  the  $500,000  en- 
dowment fund  the  Colorado  College  is 
raising. 

On  Monday  June  19,  Laval  University 
conferred  the  degrees  on  the  students 
who  passed  their  examinations  and  who 
graduated  in  the  different  professions. 
His  Excellency  the  Governor-General, 
Lady  Grey  and  suite,  were  present.  Lord 
Grey  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws. 
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Nature  Study 

The  American  Book  Company,  of 
Xew  York  has  recently  issued  a  very  in- 
teresting book  entitled  "Half  Hours 
with  the  Lower  Animals."  We  have 
read  this  book  through  very  carefully, 
and  after  reading  it,  and  coming  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  an  admirable  book 
to  place  in  the  hands  both  of  teachers 
and  pupils  in  our  public  schools,  we 
turned  to  the  preface,  and  read  there 
some  words  of  the  author,  Mr.  Charles 
Frederick  Holder,  which  gave  us  a  posi- 
tive delight.  So  much  unutterable  rub- 
bish has  lately  been  written  about  Na- 
ture Study,  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  find 
an  author  who  can  deal  with  the  sub- 
ject without  indulging  in  the  most  fan- 
tastic outbursts  of  nonsense  and  pueril- 
itv.  Confusion  worse  confounded  seems 
to  reign  in  the  minds  of  most  teachers 
regarding  Nature  Study,  especially  in 
Ontario,  where  the  subject  is  being 
handled  for  the  first  time,  that  it  is  hoped 
that  these  sane  and  temperate  words 
may  do  some  good.  The  preface  is  as 
follows : 

"At  the  present  day  education  is  not 
complete  without  definite  courses  of  na- 
ture study.  We  are  living  in  an  age  of 
strenuous  business  life  and  activity, 
where  the  best  equipped  students  along 
the  various  lines  secure  the  best  posi- 
tions. Time  was  when  zoology,  botany, 
and  kindred  nature  studies  were  classed 
with  music  and  so-called  dead  languages 
and    were    taken    up    as    incidentals    or 


were  employed  in  "mind  training" ;  but 
to-day  there  are  a  thousand  branches  of 
trade  and  commerce  ,  which  require 
knowledge  that  can  be  obtained  only 
through  nature  study. 

"It  is  not  necessary  that  the  student, 
unless  he  intends  to  be  a  teacher  of  sci- 
ence or  a  professional  naturalist,  should 
be  able  to  pass  examinations  in  the  ab- 
struse classification  of  animals  or  delve 
into  difficult  anatomical  studies.  What 
the  average  student  needs  is  a  broad 
and  general  idea  of  animal  life,  its  great 
divisions,  and  notably  the  relationship 
of  the  lower  animals  to  man  in  an  econ- 
omic sense,  the  geographical  distribution 
of  animals,  etc.  It  is  vastly  more  im- 
portant for  the  coming  lumber  mer- 
chant to  know  the  relationship  which 
forests  bear  to  the  water  supply,  and  to 
have  a  general  idea  of  forestry  and  the 
trees  which  make  forests,  than  to  be 
able  to  recite  a  long  formula  of  classifi- 
cation or  analysis,  of  value  only  to  the 
advanced  student  or  specialist.  The 
future  merchant  who  is  to  deal  in  al- 
paca, leather,  dye,  skins,  hair,  bone,  pro- 
ducts, shell,  pearl,  lac,  animal  food  pro- 
ducts, ivory,  whalebone,  guana,  feathers, 
and  countless  other  articles  derived  from 
animals  is  but  poorly  equipped  for  the 
struggle  for  business  supremacy  if  he 
is  not  prepared  by  nature  study,  nature 
readings,  and  other  practical  instruction 
along  these  lines. 

"It  is  believed  to-day  by  those  who 
have   eiven   the   subject   the   closest   at- 
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tention  that  the  initial  move  of  the 
teacher  should  be  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  child  to  the  beauties  of  nature,  the 
works  of  the  Infinite,  and  thus  early  in- 
culcate a  habit  of  observation.  The  toys 
of  the  kindergarten  should  be  fruits, 
flowers,  shrubs,  trees,  pebbles,  and  vistas 
of  mountains,  hills,  lakes,  and  streams, 
and  nature  study  in  some  form  should 
be  continuous  in  school  life. 

"In  the  following  readings  the  story 
of  lower  animal  life  has  been  presented 
on  broad  lines,  divested  of  technicality, 
and  at  almost  every  step  supplemented 
by  forceful  and  explanatory  illustrations 
as  ocular  aids  to  the  reader.  The  sub- 
ject has  been  divested  of  dry  detail,  and 
I  have  introduced  notes  and  incidents, 
the  results  of  personal  observation  and 
investigation  in  various  lands  and  seas, 
and  have  given  attention  to  the  often 
neglected  fauna  of  the  Pacific  coast  as 
well  as  that  of  other  regions." 

Children's  Stories 

Another  excellent  book  that  has  lately 
been  called  to  our  attention  is  "How  to 
Tell  Stories  to  Children,"  by  Sara  Cone 
Bryant,  published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co.,  of  Boston.  No  teacher  in  our 
public  schools  should  be  without  this 
book.  It  is  a  veritable  mine  of  informa- 
tion and  instruction  for  teachers  in  this 
most  important  subject.  In  these  latter 
days,  when  the  text-book  in  the  lower 
forms  is  less  and  less,  and  the  teacher 
more  and  more,  the  most  successful 
teacher  is  the  one  who  knows  how  to 
hold  the  attention  of  her  class,  and  to 
make  the  work  interesting  to  them.  Per- 
haps the  gift  of  story-telling  is  only 
vouchsafed  to  a  few,  but  a  teacher  who 
cannot  at  least  make  an  attempt  at  tell- 
ing -a  story  well,-  is  better  out  of  the 
class  room.  Miss  Bryant  has  no  patent 
method  to  recommend,  but  she  has 
throughout  the  book  so  many  valuable 
hints  and  suggestions  that  no  teacher 
can  read  the  book  without  being  both 
benefited  and  stimulated. 

In  addition  to  the  chapter  dealing 
with  method  and  suggestion,  the  book 
contains  dozens  of  stories  told  in  a 
familiar  manner  suited  to  the  various 
grades.  In  the  telling  of  these  stories 
Miss  Bryant's  precept  is  fully  borne  out 


by  her  practice.  The  book  is  an  exceed- 
ingly valuable  one  and  we  should  be 
glad  to  see  a  copy  of  it  in  the  hands  of 
every  teacher  in  our  public  schools. 

Supplementary  Heading 

There  may  be,  and  without  doubt 
there  are,  two  opinions  as  to  the  results 
attending  the  first  year's  work  in  Na- 
ture Study  in  the  public  schools  of  On- 
tario, but  there  can  be  no  difiference  of 
opinion  on  the  success  of  the  regulations 
respecting  supplementary  reading.  The 
framers  of  the  regulations  and  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  as  well  as  the 
parents  of  the  children  in  our  schools, 
are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  results 
following  this  departure.  The  whole 
project  seems  to  have  been  sympathet- 
ically regarded  by  both  inspectors  and 
teachers  and  the  result  is  that  a  whole- 
hearted effort  has  been  made  to  carry 
out  the  idea.  In  the  senior  grades,  four 
complete  books,  independent  of  the 
authorised  reader,  are  required  to  be 
read  by  the  pupils.  This  has  been  done, 
and  inspectors,  teachers,  parents  and 
pupils  bear  testimony  to  the  value  of 
the  work.  The  books  purchased  have 
for  the  most  part  been  cheap  paper- 
covered  editions  of  standard  books  and 
selections,  the  Riverside  Literature 
Series,  an  excellently  printed  and  bound 
collection,  being  the  favourite  edition. 
Over  eighty  thousand  of  these  little 
books  found  their  way  into  the  schools 
of  Ontario  during  the  last  year.  The 
results  of  last  year's  work  will  encour- 
age the  inspectors  to  persevere  along  the 
lines  laid  down  in  the  regulations. 

A  New  Departure 

Inspectors  Knight  and  Stevens,  of 
Victoria  County  have  evolved  a  new  plan 
in  connection  with  the  meetings  of  the 
Teachers'  conventions  in  their  districts. 
The  constitution  recently  adopted  sets 
forth  the  novel  features  in  detail.  The 
plan  on  the  face  of  it  is  an  excellent  one, 
and  worth  trying  in  other  inspectoral 
districts.  It  means  that  the  Victoria  In- 
stitute will  do  for  the  county  what  the 
Ontario  Educational  Association  is  do- 
ing for  the  province.  The  constitution 
is  brief  and  to  the  point : 

1.  That    an    Educational   Association 
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be  formed,  known  as  The  Count)-  of 
Victoria  Educational  Association. 

2.  That  it  consist  of  three  sections: 
A  Trustees'  Section ;  a  West  Victoria 
Teachers'  Section  and  an  East  Victoria 
Teachers'   Section. 

o.  That  every  trustee  iii  the  countv 
and  every  teacher  in  the  county  be  con- 
sidered a  member  of  such  association 
and  be  notified  by  the  secretary  of  all 
meetings  of  the  association. 

4.  That  there  be  no  membership  fee 
and  no  annual  fee. 

5.  That  there  be  a  managing  commit- 
tee elected  as  follows :  Each  section  to 
elect  a  president,  vice-president,  secre- 
tary-treasurer, and  a  committee  of  two, 
the  inspector  for  East  Victoria  to  be  e.v- 
ofiicio  a  member  of  the  East  \'lctoria 
Teachers'  Section  and  similarly  the  in- 
spector for  West  Victoria  to  be  ex-ofUcio 
a  member  of  the  West  Victoria  Teach- 
ers' Section,  these  committees,  with  a 
president  and  a  secretary -treasurer  to  be 
elected  by  open  vote  of  the  whole  Asso- 
ciation, to  form  the  managing  commit- 
tee of  the  general  association,  and  the 
separate  committees  elected  by  the  dif- 
ferent sections  to  be  the  managing  com- 
mittee of  that  section  for  the  transac- 
tion of  any  work  specially  belonging  to 
the  section.  That  the  presidents  of  the 
different  sections  be  vice-presidents  of 
the  general  association. 

G.That  the  association  meet  annually 
at  such  time  and  place  as  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  managing  committee. 

7.  The  president  to  be  chosen  from 
different  sections  in  rotation. 

8.  That  two  auditors  be  elected  an- 
nually. 

9.  That  this  constitution  may  be 
amended  at  any  annual  meeting  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  present. 

The  Manitoba  Advisory  Board 

\  great  deal  of  discussion  has  recent- 
ly taken  place  in  regard  to  the  forma- 
tion and  functions  of  an  Education 
Council.  In  this  connection  many  refer- 
ences have  been  made  to  the  advisory 
board  of  the  Department  of  Education 
of  Alanitoba.  and  not  all  of  the  infer- 
ences drawn  from  the  existence  and 
duties  of  this  board  have  been  correct. 
We  purpose  printing  in  our  next  issue 


a  length}'  article  dealing  with  this  sub- 
ject, which  will  be  accurate  and  authori- 
tative. 

Toronto  Vacation  School 

An  entirely  new  experiment  was  made 
in  Toronto  this  year  in  the  form  of  a 
summer  public  school,  h'or  some  months 
before  vacation,  Airs.  James  L.  Hughes 
tried  to  work  up  interest  in  the  scheme 
of  providing  occupation  and  a  play- 
ground for  the  summer  months  for  those 
children  who  have  no  yards  of  their 
own  and  whose  playground,  therefore, 
must  be  the  public  streets.  The  ex- 
penses for  the  school  were  to  be  met  en- 
tirely from  voluntary  personal  subscrip- 
tions. The  experiment  was  an  unquali- 
fied success.  Contributions  came  in 
steadily  and  the  school  was  throughout 
a  self-supporting  institution.  During 
the  first  two  weeks  about  three  hundred 
anfl  fifty  children  were  sent  to  the  coun- 
try ior  a  holiday.  This  number  must 
be  understood  to  be  entirely  distinct 
from  the  children  sent  out  of  town 
throughout  the  summer  by  the  regular 
Fresh  Air  Fund. 

At  the  end  of  this  fortnight  all  the 
children  who  cared  to,  large  or  small, 
were  invited  to  come  to  Elizabeth  street 
school  each  day  to  play  and  learn  differ- 
ent domestic  and  manual  arts.  Two 
teachers  were  appointed  by  the  school 
board  and  were  paid  a  merely  nominal 
salary.  The  remaining  eight  teachers 
were' volunteers  and  were  none  of  them 
present  at  the  afternoon  session.  Miss 
Baskerville,  of  Wellesley  school,  was 
principal  of  the  vacation  school,  and 
Miss  Xudel  of  Jessie  Ketchum  school 
took  charge  of  the  afternoon  session. 
The  average  daily  attendance  was  ninety 
but  in  many  cases  there  were  as  many 
as  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  present. 
Mrs.  Hughes  was  in  the  position  of 
director  and  took  a  constant  and  enthus- 
iastic interest  in  the  work  of  the  school. 
The  Misses  Hughes  and  Mr.  Chester 
Hughes  also  gave  much  assistance  in  the 
work  of  the  school,  especially  in  the 
manual  training  branches. 

In  the  moniing  raffia  work,  basket 
weaving,  drawing,  wool  weaving,  sew- 
ing, etc.,  and  kindergarten  work  were 
taught.      One    of    the     friends    of   the 
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school  built  a  doll's  playhouse  for  the 
children,  and  in  the  making  of  furni- 
ture, rugs,  bedding,  clothes,  etc.,  the 
boys  and  girls  were  taught  to  plan  a 
house,  to  weave,  to  sew,  etc.  The  chil- 
dren also  papered  the  house.  Very  fre- 
quently a  light  lunch  was  given  and  the 
children  received  lessons  how  to  eat 
daintily.  Christie,  Brown  &  Co.  donated 
a  barrel  of  biscuits  for  these  lunches. 
The  afternoon  was  devoted  to  games 
and  singing.  Ten  loads  of  sand  were 
bought  and  heaped  in  the  playground 
and  very  frequently  the  kindergarten 
children  returned  in  the  afternoon  to 
make  mud  pies,  build  forts,  etc.  In  or- 
der that  the  pies  and  cakes  might  seem 
more  real,  Mrs.  Hughes  donated  two 
dozen  large  wooden  cooking  spoons  and 
a  number  of  small  cake  tins.  Mrs. 
Hughes  also  provided  dishes  for  the 
.  ever  popular  doll's  tea  party,  and  stamp- 
ed linen  for  simple  embroidery.  Mr. 
Hughes  donated  twelve  bathing  suits 
and  invited  the  children  to  his  home  at 
Balmy  Beach  for  swimming  and  bath- 
ing. A  large  double  swing  has  also 
given   unlimited   pleasure. 

The  good  work  done  by  this  school 
in  St.  John's  ward  cannot  be  estimated. 
Miss  How  and  her  enthusiastic  staff  of 
helpers  at  Elizabeth  street  school  are  at 
all  times  doing  real  missionary  work 
and  this  new  departure  is  only  a  de- 
velopment of  the  regular  year's  work. 
The  school  may  be  said  to  be  the  real 
home  of  the  children,  for  very  frequent- 


ly they  not  only  spend  the  whole  day 
and  get  dinner  there,  but  at  least  one 
night  in  the  week  all  who  wish  come 
back  for  amusement  and  entertainment. 
What  the  Elizabeth  street  school  most 
needs  now  is  a  large  playground  for  the 
district,  presided  over,  if  possible,  by  a 
competent  supervisor. 

The  work  accomplished  this  year  was 
excellent.  Some  very  creditable  wool- 
weaving,  basket  work  and  paper  work 
were  done,  and  towards  the  end  of  the 
session,  drawing  and  painting.  The 
school  is  very  bright  and  clean,  and  the 
children  take  pride  in  keeping  it  so. 

Next  year  it  is  hoped  that  Toronto 
will  have  two  vacation  schools,  one  on 
Elizabeth    street    and    one   on    Sackville 


street. 


Domestic  Science 


We  have  pleasure  in  announcing  that 
arrangements  have  been  made  with  the 
officers  in  charge  of  the  Domestic  Sci- 
ence section  of  the  Ontario  Educational 
Association  to  contribute  each  month 
one  or  more  articles  to  the  Educational 
Monthly.  These  articles  will  be  of 
special  interest  to  the  teachers  of  Do- 
mestic Science,  but  will  be  of  value  to 
the  general  reader  as  well.  Items  of 
interest  will  also  be  contributed  from 
time  to  time.  It  is  hoped  that  this  new 
section  in  the  Monthly  will  be  the 
means  of  more  generally  extending  its 
usefulness. 


ONTARIO    EDUCATIONAL    ASSOCIATION 

PUBLIC    SCHOOL    DEPARTMENT 


A    NOTICE    FROM    THE    SECRETARY 


To  the  Public  School  Teachers  of  On- 
tario : — 

Since  the  last  meeting  of  the  Ontario 
Educational  Association  several  import- 
ant progressive  movements  have  been 
put  under  way  for  the  betterment  of  the 
profession — these  we  hope  will  have 
reached  such  a  stage  at  the  time  of  the 
next  convention  of  the  Ontario  Educa- 
tional Association  that  a  notable  for- 
ward movement  will  be  started  at  that 
meeting  which  should  in  a  few  years 
put  the  teaching  profession  of  Canada 
on  a  very  much  more  satisfactory  basis 
than  ever  before. 

The  two  leading  daily  papers  of  this 
province — The  Globe  and  The  Mail — 
now  publish  at  the  head  of  their  "Teach- 
ers Wanted"  columns  notices  to  trustees 
suggesting  that  teachers  should  not  be 
asked  to  "state  salary"  when  applying 
for  positions.  An  increasing  number  of 
trustees  now  follow  the  plan  of  naming 
the  salary  they  are  ready  to  pay. 

A  committee  is  at  work  on  a  plan  of 
organisation  for  the  teachers  of  the  pro- 
vince. Another  considers  the  "Reorgan- 
isation of  Training  Schools." 


I  herewith  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
$2.00  from  each  of  the  following  asso- 
ciations to  assist  in  the  educational  cam- 
paign we  have  started: 

East  Victoria,  West  Victoria,  Brant, 
East  Bruce,  South  Wellington,  Went- 
worth,  Frontenac. 

A  very  important  paper  on  "Teachers' 
Salaries  compared  with  those  of  other 
Callings,"  has  already  been  published  in 
these  columns,  and  it  is  hoped  very  soon 
to  put  this  in  pamphlet  form  for  general 
distribution. 

In  this  number  you  will  find  another 
excellent  paper  on  "Salary  Schedules," 
by   H.   P.   Kennedv,   trustee,   Peterboro. 

I  would  further  urge  every  public 
school  teacher  to  secure  a  copy  of  the 
proceedings  of  last  convention,  which 
contains  many  important  papers,  and 
other  very  useful  information.  Apply 
to  Mr.  R.  W.  Doan,  secretary  of  On- 
tario Educational  Association,  216  Carl- 
ton St.,  Toronto. 

R.  A.  Ward, 
Secretary  P.  S.  Dept.  of  O.  E.  A., 
68  Brunswick  Ave.., 

Toronto. 


But  Nature  remembers  our  good 
things  as  v/ell  as  our  bad  things,  and  the 
truly  happy  man  is  the  man  whose 
habits  impose  upon  him  the  thinking  of 
higher  thoughts,  dreaming  the  noblest 
dreams,  exulting  in  the  deepest  joys.  It 
is  a  great  thing  to  have  formed  the  habit 
of  meditating  upon  the  greatest  thoughts 
of  the  greatest  painters,  until  noble 
thinking  is  the  necessity  of  one's  nature, 


because  it  is  automatic,  unconscious.  It 
is  a  great  thing  to  live  habitually  upon 
the  upper  levels  with  the  poets  and  the 
heroes,  until  those  allies  named  habits 
are,  not  the  angels  of  our  worst  nature, 
but  we  are  under  the  control  of  the  an- 
gels of  our  better  nature. — From  "The 
Quest  of  Happiness,"  bv  Newell  Dwight 
Hillis. 


DOMESTIC    SCIENCE    SECTION 

OF  THE  ONTARIO  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 


THE    CARE    OF    FOOD    OFFERED    FOR    SALE 

By  miss  MARGARET  DAVIDSON 

DIRECTOR    DOMESTIC    SCIENCE,    TECHNICAL    HIGH    SCHOOL,    TORONTO 


IN  any  investigation  into  the  condi- 
tion of  food  offered  for  sale,  the  real- 
ly important  matter  is  the  due  ap- 
preciation and  collection  of  all  the  facts 
which  have  a  bearing  on  the  subject,  and 
their  marshalling  in  a  systematic  and  in- 
telligent manner.  In  a  paper  to  be  as 
hurriedly  prepared  as  this,  it  is  possible 
to  touch  on  a  few  points  only,  but  in  no 
sense  to  be  exhaustive. 

The  aesthetic  factors  in  the  preparation 
and  serving  of  food,  and  the  question  of 
pleasing  the  taste  and  appetite,  are  well 
known  to  have  much  to  do  with  the 
progress  and  completion  of  digestion. 
Cleanliness  and  neatness  in  food,  china 
and  napery,  are  of  greater  value  than 
expense  or  show.  But  all  the  attention 
and  tact  of  the  cook  and  housekeeper 
will  be  of  little  avail  if  the  source  of  the 
food  supplies  it  known  to  be  indifferent 
or  bad.  No  matter  how  toothsome  or 
healthful  a  certain  food  may  be,  the  dis- 
gust engendered  by  learning  of,  or  see- 
ing, its  exposure  to  dust  and  dirt,  may 
be  so  impressed  upon  the  memory  of  the 
senses  as  to  cause  them  to  prevent  the 
use  of  that  food  forever  after.  Not  only 
that,  but  the  health  of  the  individual,  of 
the  community,  may  be  endangered  by 
the  eating  of  food  which  has  been  un- 
necessarily exposed. 

The  public  should  be  educated  to  de- 
mand, as  well  as  to  pay  fairly  for,  pure 
milk  from  healthy  cows ;  a  clean  milk 
being  even  more  important  than  that  the 
quality,  as  shown  by  analysis,  should  al- 
ways be  up  to  a  certain  standard.  Since 
milk  is  such  an  excellent  culture  media 
for  all  species  of  micro-organisms,  it 
may  be  a  factor  in  the  causation  of  dis- 
ease in  a  number  of  ways.  Certain  micro- 
organisms set  up  a  fermentative  action. 


the  products  of  which,  especially  in  chil- 
dren, are  sources  of  intestinal  disorders, 
while  if  further  decomposition  occurs, 
a  poison  is  apt  to  be  developed.  This 
poisonous  substance  is  liable  to  occur  in 
any  milk  product,  such  as  cheese  and 
ice  cream,  and  is  usually  the  cause  or 
agent  in  the  cases  of  poisoning  by  such 
products  that  are  so  frequently  reported. 
The  number  of  such  micro-organisms  in 
milk  varies,  and  is  greater  in  proportion 
as  the  degree  of  uncleanliness  in  the  at- 
tendance on  the  cows  and  in  the  opera- 
tion of  milking  increases.  Milk  may  also 
become  a  disease  carrier  through  care- 
lessness in  handling  by  infected  persons, 
or  by  the  admixture  with  it  of  contami- 
nated water,  either  by  dilution  or  by  care- 
less washing  of  the  milk  utensils.  Epi- 
demics of  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  ty- 
phoid and  cholera,  have  all  been  traced 
to  the  milk  supply,  and  it  is  a  question 
whether  many  of  the  more  or  less  local 
outbreaks  in  cities  are  not  of  this  char- 
acter. Milk  from  sick  cows  may  cause 
disturbance  of  health,  and  though  some 
authorities  still  question  whether  tuber- 
culosis can  be  transmitted,  unless  the 
milk  glands  themselves  are  affected,  the 
condemnation  and  destruction  of  all 
cattle  that  show  any  symptoms  of  tuber- 
cular infection  is  one  of' the  most  effec- 
tive methods  of  checking  the  spread  of, 
and  eliminating  this  deadly  malady.  That 
milk  is  still  to  be  seen  delivered  in  cans, 
battered  and  rusty,  is  almost  proof  posi- 
tive that  the  condition  of  the  dairy  is 
poor,  and  the  knowledge  of  how  milk 
should  be  handled,  deficient.  The  pos- 
sibility of  milk  as  a  source  of  danger  to 
health,  to  an  intelligent  audience,  needs 
no  further  elaboration.  The  lessons  to 
be  impressed  are : 
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(i)  A  frequent  and  careful  inspection 
of  the  animals  from  which  it  comes,  and 
their  environment. 

(2)  That  no  milk  from  any  diseased 
cow  should  ever  be  used  as  food. 

(3)  That  the  greatest  care  be  taken 
in  the  handling  and  keeping  of  the  milk 
from  th;  time  it  is  drawn  until  it  is  con- 
sumed. 

It  was  formerly  believed  that  thorough- 
ly cooked  meat  was  not  likely  to  produce 
any  injurious  effects,  even  when  derived 
from  a  diseased  animal,  or  after  putre- 
factive changes  have  commenced  in  it ; 
but  the  most  recent  research  rather  tends 
to  show  that  meat  which  is  derived 
from  a  diseased  animal,  or  which  has  be- 
come tainted  by  the  presence  of  putre- 
factive bacteria,  may  possibly  be  cooked 
sufficiently  to  destroy  the  micro-organ- 
isms themselves,  whilst  the  ferments  gen- 
erated bv  them  give  rise  to  poisonous 
products  called  ptomaines,  which  are 
unaft'ect'd  by  cookery.  Tainted  meat, 
eaten  hot,  is  often  harmless,  but  taken 
cold  may  produce  symptoms  of  poison- 
ing. A  large  number  of  cases  of  meat 
poisoning  have  been  connected  with  the 
consumption  of  sausages,  pies,  head- 
cheese, etc.  Whether  these  cases  have 
been  produced  by  putrefactive  bacteria, 
or  special  bacilli  in  the  food,  or  by  the 
products  of  their  action,  it  is  impossible 
to  say.  In  any  case,  the  probabilities  are 
that  in  a  large  majority  of  cases,  the 
taint  is  the  direct  result  of  the  exposure 
to  the  moist,  warm,  dust-laden  air. 

The  bright  gills,  prominent  eyes,  elastic 
resistance  of  the  firmly  adherent  flesh, 
and  the  absence  of  any  but  the  char- 
acteristic odour,  are  all  evidences  of 
freshness  in  fish.  The  soft,  inelastic  feel 
of  the  fish,  and  the  unpleasant  odour,  fur- 
nish the  chief  clue  and  the  most  reliable 
to  commencing  decomposition,  since 
some  salesmen  will  revive  the  gills  by 
artificial  colouring  agents,  and  have  been 
known  to  keep  the  eyes  prominent  by 
a  small  piece  of  stick,  fixed  transversely 
in  the  head,  so  that  it  presses  the  eyes 


outwards  on  either  side.  Fish  which  have 
been  frozen,  and  after  thawing  kept  for 
a  time  exposed  to  the  air,  are  especially 
likely  to  contain  injurious  poisons.  The 
formation  of  i)tomaines  quite  generally, 
though  not  always,  accompanies  putre- 
faction, and,  therefore,  great  care  sho.:ld 
be  taken  to  eat  fish  only  when  it  is  in  a 
perfectly  fresh  condition.  Fish  offered 
for  sale  should  be  handlefl  in  a  cleanly 
manner,  and  stored  and  exposed  for  sale 
only  under  hygienic  conditions.  So  un- 
pleasant is  the  odour  of  many  fish  markets 
from  decomposing  fish  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  get  the  characteristic  odour,  and, 
therefore,  to  judge  of  the  freshness  of 
fish.  Th(.  conditions  of  such  a  place 
are  so  bad,  that  it  would  better  be 
avoided. 

The  state  of  many  of  the  bakeries,  and 
the  way  in  which  all  bread  is  handled  in 
the  delivery,  is  deplorable.  Unfortunate- 
1)'  bread  is  a  food  substance  which  can- 
not be  washed,  but  if  wrapped  in  paper, 
and  thus  protected  from  the  dust  of  the 
street  and  the  hands  of  the  drivers,  one 
would  not  feel  that  it  should  always  be 
toasted.  But  the  true  solution  of  the 
difficulty  is  the  boycotting  of  all  unclean 
bakeries,  and  the  making  of  our  own 
bread. 

The  exposure  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
on  the  pavemicnts  to  every  abomination 
of  the  streets  is  unspeakable.  That  it 
is  allowed  in  this  day  of  enlightenment 
seems  almost  beyond  belief.  When  one 
compares  the  sweetness  and  purity  of  the 
orchards  and  gardens  from  w^hich  they 
have  come,  and  the  medium  thrbugh 
which  we  obtain  them,  one  w^onders 
where  the  fault  lies,  and  one  is  appalled 
when  one  is  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  blame  rests  on  a  low  and  indifferent 
public. 

A  sufficient  number  of  points  ha/e 
been  touched  upon  to  show  the  necessitv 
for  taking  some,  steps  to  establish  a  care- 
ful insoection  of  the  source,  exposure 
and  delivery  of  food  in  order  to  insure 
a  clean  supply. 
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Miss  Land,  principal  of  the  Lillian 
Massey  School,  spent  the  summer  abroa  1, 
visiting  England  and  Scotland. 

Miss  Etta  Lucas,  L.M.S.  '05,  is  suc- 
cessfully filling  the  position  of  dietitian 
at  the  A-Ietropolitan  Hospital,  Blackwell 
Island,  N.Y. 

Miss  Lottie  Louis  Ross,  1905  Normal 
graduate  of  Macdonald  Institute,  O.A.C, 
was  recently  appointed  Domestic  Science 
teacher  for  Charlottetown,  P.E.I. 

Miss  Katherine  Fisher,  Domestic 
Science  teacher  in  the  Berlin  Manual 
Training  School,  has  been  abroad  all 
summer.  She  was  granted  leave  of  ab- 
sence during  September,  in  order  to  visit 
some  of  the  domestic  science  schools  of 
the  old  land. 

Macdonald  Institute  Normal  graduates 
of  1905: 

1.  Miss  F.  G.  Williamson,  Burlington, 
Ont. 

2.  Miss  Margaret  J.  Johnston,  Isling- 
ton, Ont. 

3.  Miss  Elizabeth  Berry,  Mildmay, 
Ont. 

4.  Aliss  Charlotte  G.  Kent,  Toronto, 
ronto,  Ont. 

5.  Miss  Mildred  K.  Armstrong,  Mit- 
chell, Ont. 

6.  Miss  Hilda  Deike,  Guelph,  Ont. 


7.  Miss  Lottie  Louis  Ross,  Charlotte- 
town,   P.E.I. 

8.  Miss  Edna  M.  Ferguson,  Stratfor  I, 
Ont. 

9.  Miss  Mae  M.  Livens,  Seaforth,  Ont. 

10.  Miss  Martha  Rath,  Toronto,  Ont. 

11.  Miss  Agnes  E.  Smillie,  Bluevale, 
Ont. 

12.  Miss  Lorna  C.  Culham,  Hamil- 
ton, Ont. 

13.  Miss  Adna  M.  Bell,  Tavistock, 
Ont. 

14.  Miss  Felicia  Howitt,  Guelph,  Ont. 

15.  Miss  Lillian  Sheffield,  Toronto. 
Ont. 

16.  Miss  Rachel  McCrimmon,  Van- 
kleek  Hill,  Ont. 

17.  Miss  Muriel  Powell,  Guelph,  Ont. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Berry,  1905  Normal 
graduate  of  Macdonald  Institute,  O.A.C, 
has  been  appointed  Domestic  Science 
teacher  in  the  public  schools  of  Van- 
couver, B.C. 

Miss  Edna  M.  Ferguson,  1905  Nor- 
mal graduate  of  Macdonald  Institut-^, 
O.A.C,  will  substitute  for  Miss  Fisher 
in  Berlin  during  September.  In  Octo- 
ber Miss  Ferguson  will  go  to  Kingston 
to  begin  Domestic  Science  teaching  in 
The  Young  Women's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation. 


EVOLUTION   OF  METHODS  OF  COOKING 


Without  doubt  the  earliest  method  of 
cooking  was  roasting.  Charles  Lamb 
has  suggested  its  possible  origin  in  his 
essay  on  Roast  Pig. 

After  roasting,  the  idea  vof  baking 
probably  developed.  Sir  John  Lubbock 
gives  this  account  of  the  way  that  the 
Tahitians  baked  the  hog:' 

"They  made  a  small  pit  in  the  ground, 
which  they  paved  with  large  stones, 
over  which  they  then  lighted  fires.  When 
the  stones  were  hot  enough  they  took 
out  the  embers,  raked  away  the  ashes, 
and  covered  the  stones  with  green  cocoa- 
nut  leaves.  The  animal  having  been 
cleaned  and  prepared,  was  wrapped  in 
plantain  leaves  and  covered  with  hot 
embers,    on    which    they    again    placed 


breadfruit  and  yams,  also  wrapped  in 
plantain  leaves.  Over  this  they  spread 
the  rest  of  the  embers,  and  more  hot 
stones,  and  finally  covered  all  with  earth. 
The  meat  thus  cooked  is  very  tender 
and  full  of  gravy.'' 

Boiling  food  is  said  to  be  unknown  to 
certain  tribes  even  at  the  present  day. 
The  most  primitive  pots  were  made,  not 
from  metal,  but  skin,  or  bark,  or  wood. 
One  of  the  Indian  tribes  were  called  in 
their  own  language  ''stone  boilers," 
from  the  way  in  which  they  boiled  their 
meat.  A  hole  in  the  ground  was  lined 
with  the  skin  of  the  animal  to  be  cooked. 
Into  this  they  poured  water,  hot  stones, 
and  the  meat. 


MEANS   OF    RETAINING    THE    SERVICES   OF 
TEACHERS,  AND   PERMANENCY  IN 
THE  PROFESSION 


MALE 


By  a.  NUMILLAN 


PRINCII'AL    CIVENS'    STRKET    SCHOOL,    TORONTO 
(A  Pctpev  read  before  the  last  meetinn  of  llie  Ontario  Kd iirational  Assoeiation} 


OUR  subject  assumes  that  it  is  de- 
sirable to  retain  the  services  of 
male  teachers.  This  is  so  general- 
ly conceded  that  its  discussion  is  scarcely 
necessary.  It  may  be  remarked,  how- 
ever, that  the  work  of  training  the  young- 
is  not  the  exclusive  prerogative  of  either 
sex ;  that  woman,  by  common  consent, 
is,  naturally,  better  adapted  for  certain 
phases  of  this  work,  while  man  is  qvtite 
as  naturally  better  adapted  for  other 
phases.  In  the  home  the  best  results 
are  obtained  b}'  a  combination  in  parental 
control,  the  work  of  either  parent  being 
complementary  to  that  of  the  other. 
Similarly,  in  the  school,  this  balance  of 
male  and  female  effort  should,  as  far  as 
l)racticable,  be  maintained,  especially  as 
it  seems  in  accord  with  nature's  method. 

Our  subject  further  assumes  that  we 
are  not  retaining  male  teachers  in  the 
service  of  the  schools.  Noting  briefly, 
as  bearing  on  this  point,  from  a  recent 
report  of  the  .Minister  of  Education,  we 
find  that  in  1867  the  total  number  of 
teachers,  male  and  female,  was  4,890, 
of  whom  2,849  were  males  and  2,041 
females,  the  males  constituting  58  per 
cent,  of  the  total.  In  1902  the  total  was 
9,367,  of  whom  2.294  were  males  and 
7,073  females,  'the  males  being  but  24 
per  cent,  of  the  total.  These  figures 
indicate  not  only  a  large  relative  decline, 
but  the  further  fact  of  an  absolute  de- 
cline of  555  between  1867  and  1902. 
That  the  decline  since  1902  exhibits  the 
same  tendency  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe. 

The  best  explanation  of  this  decline 
is  found  in  a  subsequent  table  of  the  same 
report  where  the  average  salaries  of 
male  teachers  in  the  counties  through- 
out the  Province,  are  given.  The  figures 
for  the  twenty  years  beginning  in   1882 


down  to  1902  show  an  average  of  $374 
a  year.  In  1882  it  was  $385,  while  in 
1902  it  was  $372,  that  is,  lower  than  the 
average  for  the  quinquennial  periods  in- 
tervening between  1882  and  1902.  There 
is  a  slight  increase  throughout  the  Pro- 
vince as  a  whole,  but  this  is  due  entirely 
to  the  increased  liberality  of  cities  and 
towns. 

Now,  in  business  we  sell  in  the  best 
market,  and  the  male  teacher,  looking 
to  the  future,  and  not  desirous  of  court- 
ing an  "age  of  poverty,"  soon  becomes 
convinced  that  it  is  not  wise  to  sell  his 
services  in  the  poorest  of  all  markets. 
He  recognises  that  the  energy  and  outlay 
necessary  for  success  in  teaching  will, 
in  any  other  calling,  bring  better  results 
— in  some  cases  immeasurably  better  re- 
sidts. 

With  the  cost  of  living  constantly  in- 
creasing and  salaries  stationary  or  dimin- 
ishing, the  outlook  becomes  too  forbid- 
ding, and  so  good  men  are  debarred 
from  entering,  while  the  majority  of 
those  who  enter  take  the  first  oppor- 
tunity to  withdraw.  Thus  men  are  con- 
stantly leaving,  and  a  diminishing  num- 
ber replace  them. 

While  a  woman,  as  a  rule,  enters  with 
somewhat  different  motives,  she  has  no 
intention  of  making  it  her  lifework.  Her 
destiny  is  naturally  and  properly  other- 
wise, and,  looking  upon  the  work  as 
transitory,  sooner  or  later  she  retires. 

Thus,  in  a  calling  where  experience  is 
a  vital  feature,  we  find  the  average  length 
of  the  teacher's  service  but  a  few  years, 
and  very  much  shorter  than  that  in  any 
other  calling  where  special  training  is 
essential. 

This  constant  movement  out  of  the 
ranks  involves  a  constant  inflow  of  re- 
cruits, resulting,  to  a  wide  extent,  in  a 
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degree  of  immaturity,  inexperience,  and 
lack  of  permanence,  not  only  disastrous 
to  teaching,  but  highly  injurious  to  the 
schools. 

Teachers,  then,  are  constantly  leaving. 
Why?  Because,  as  has  been  said,  they 
are  poorly  paid.  But  why  are  they  poor- 
ly paid?  Various  reasons  have  been 
assigned. 

Permit  me  to  point  out  what,  to  me, 
seems  the  initial  cause  of  the  trouble. 
It  is  by  no  means  new,  but  if  true,  it  can- 
not be  too  frequently  iterated  or  too 
strongly  emphasised.  It  is  this :  The 
law  assumes  that  the  teacher  may  be 
sufficiently  qualified  for  his  work  at  the 
age  of  1 8,  that  is,  that  he  possesses  the 
maturity  and  preparation  necessary  for 
all  the  duties  embraced  in  the  manage- 
ment of  a  school,  three  years  before  he 
is  eligible  to  perform  the  duties  of 
citizenship,  or  before  he  can  be  enrolled 
as  a  member  of  any  of  the  other  pro- 
fessions. This,  assuredly,  is  a  large  as- 
sumption. Observe  how  it  works  out. 
The  non-professional  preparation  for 
teachers  coincides,  to  a  large  extent, 
with  matriculation  into  other  professions. 
The  aspirant  for  law,  medicine,  divinity, 
etc.,  finds  that  this  fits  in  with  his  desire 
to  ''work  his  passage"  along  the  course 
ending  in  entrance  to  his  profession.  iVs 
an  incident  in  this  course,  he  teaches  a 
few  years.  Why  should  he  not?  The 
Regulations  offer  no  barrier,  but  rather 
encourage  it.  And  so  he  has  gained  more 
maturity  and  some  cash,  by  which  he  is 
enabled  to  complete  his  course.  It  may 
be,  though,  that  our  recruit  may  not  have 
made  up  his  mind  as  to  his  future.  The 
door  being  wide  open,  he  may  merely 
have  stumbled  in  for  temporary  shelter, 
"till  something  turns  up."  A  littfe  ex- 
perience awakens  him,  and  he  finds  that 
business  of  some  kind — it  may  be  life 
insurance — allures  him.  He,  too,  has 
acquired  some  experience  and  maturity, 
which,  though  quite  unnecessary  in 
teaching,  are  indispensable  in  his  new 
sphere. 

If  a  woman,  she  may  not  be  too  proud 
to  "drop  in  for  a  while,"  where,  of 
course,  the  atmosphere,  though  not 
financially  bracing,  must  at  least  be  mor- 
ally respectable. 


Thus,  with  a  wide-open  door,  candi- 
dates with  various  aims  crowd  in,  few 
with  any  serious  intention  of  remaining, 
and  do  so,  to  a  large  extent,  because  of 
the  wide-open  door. 

Now,  when  it  is  remembered  that  no 
important  work  is  by  law  or  practice  en- 
trusted to  minors,  and  that  teaching  is, 
generally  speaking,  the  avenue  leading 
to  so  many  other  different  callings,  is 
it  not  pertinent  to  ask,  "Does  this  make 
for  the  public  weal  ?"  It  is  not  enough 
to  say  that  it  is  very  discouraging  to 
teachers.  We  can  claim  no  special 
privileges  which  would  conflict  with  the 
general  interests,  but  as  the  conditions 
here  described  are  not  only  not  in  the 
general  interest,  but  inimical  thereto,  it 
is  open  to  our  legislature,  and  incumbent 
upon  it,  to  provide  a  remedy. 

Wliat  this  remedy  should  be  is  a  ques- 
tion about  which  there  may  be  consider- 
able diversity  of  opinion,  but  it  should, 
in  my  judgment,  embrace:  (i)  Greater 
maturity  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  be- 
fore entering  the  work;  (2)  greater  pre- 
paration, professional  and  non-profes- 
sional, before  he  is  licensed  to  teach, 
and  (3)  a  certainty  of  greater  reward 
for  his  work. 

For  reasons  already  suggested,  none 
should  be  permitted  to  take  charge  of  a 
school  before  the  age  of  twenty-one.  Re- 
garding the  preparation  for  the  work, 
candidates  do  not  take  the  time  neces- 
sary to  secure  the  non-professional  cul- 
ture which  should  invariably  be  one  of 
the  "ear-marks"  of  the  profession.  While 
the  course  prescribed  in  our  Collegiate 
Institutes  is  well  adapted  to  this  purpose, 
too  few,  in  the  hurry  to  get  a  certificate, 
go  beyond  the  minimum  requirements  of 
the  Regulations.  The  course  is  arrang- 
ed, when  completed,  to  cover  a  wide 
range  in  language,  science,  and  mathe- 
matics, and  requires  for  its  thorough 
completion  a  period  ranging  from  five  to 
seven  years,  according  to  the  age  and 
previous  training  of  the  student.  So, 
also,  the  professional  part  of  the  prepara- 
tion should  be  given  more  time,  and 
should  provide  much  greater  opportunity 
for  practical  teaching.  A  two-years' 
course,  at  least,  should  be  the  minimum 
of  time  prescribed  for  this.     No  teacher 
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should  be  permitted  to  take  full  control 
of  a  school  before  the  completion  of  his 
professional  course.  The  preparation 
thus  indicated  would  occupy  the  time  be- 
tween the  age  of  the  average  entrance 
candidate  and  the  time  when  he  would 
attain  his  majority,  or  when  he  should  be 
permitted  to  try  his  ''prentice  hand"  at 
''character  building."'  Such  preparation 
would  tend  to  remove  all  ground  for  the 
suspicion — which  too  often  attaches  to 
teachers — of  literary  and  professional 
crudeness,  and  which  is  an  almost  neces- 
sary result  of  the  haste  and  lack  of 
opportunity  in  the  methods  that  now  pre- 
vail. 

Our  schools  would  then  be  in  charge 
of  teachers  who  at  the  outset  w^ould 
possess  a  literary  and  professional  train- 
ing more  in  keeping  with  the  dignity 
and  character  of  the  teacher's  work,  and 
possibly,  on  the  whole,  equal  to  that  of 
any  of  the  other  professions.  But  it  is 
quite  pertinent  to  ask,  "What  are  the 
inducements  in  teaching  which  should 
warrant  such  an  outlay  in  time  and 
money?"  Xone,  under  present  condi- 
tions, save  a  love  for  the  work,  stimu- 
lated by  a  spirit  of  self-sacrifice.  Granted, 
however,  that  this  preparation  were  fixed 
as  the  minimum  for  entrance  to  teaching, 
would  it  not  be  incumbent  on  the  State  to 
so  modify  the  school  law  as  to  insure  at 
least  a  decent  livelihood  to  the  teacher? 

But  how^  can  the  State  do  this? 

Our  legislature  is  empowered  by  the 
B.N.A.  Act  to  enact,  repeal,  or  amend, 
laws  relating  to  Public  School  education. 
Nearly  fifty  years  ago  our  schools  were 
not  free.  Taxes  were  not  levied,  as  now, 
on  the  public,  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
schools.  Those  who  wished  their  chil- 
dren educated,  paid  for  it ;  others  were 
exempt.  But  it  was  felt  by  the  leaders 
of  public  opinion  that  education  was 
necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the  State, 
and  the  public,  irrespective  of  any  per- 
sonal interest,  w^ere  compelled  to  pay 
taxes  for  the  support  of  the  Public 
Schools,  or  Common  Schools,  as  then 
called.  This  was  not  all.  Education 
was  now  free.  To  produce  the  desired 
result  it  should  be  compulsory,  and  so  it 
became,  with  the  schools  kept  open 
throughout  the  vear. 


This  brief  retrospect  suggests  the 
gradual  advance  in  educational  legisla- 
tion and  the  radical  difference  between 
the  old  conditions  and  the  new,  which 
involved  not  only  free  education,  but 
compulsory  support,  as  well  as  compul- 
sory attendance,  liut  this  belongs  to  a 
time  now  past,  and  the  only  important 
work  done  for  the  Public  Schools  since 
was  the  establishment  of  Model  Schools, 
with  some  improvement  in  the  certifica- 
tion of  teachers  in  1871.  Since  the  latter 
period,  the  trend  of  legislation  has  been 
rather  in  the  direction  of  fostering  an 
over-supply  of  teachers,  and  catering  to 
the  desire  of  so  many  of  the  rural  schools 
for  cheap  education.  While  this  may  not 
have  been  the  intent,  it  is  certain  that 
the  period  referred  to  has  done  nothing 
of  importance  for  the  Public  Schools, 
but  it  has  aggravated  the  want  of  per- 
manence and  inexperience  formerly  ex- 
isting. 

If  we  recognise  that  education  is  vital- 
ly necessary  for  the  State,  then  we  must 
be  prepared  to  bear  the  burdens  entailed 
in  maintaining  efficient  and  well-conduct- 
ed schools.  We  have  established  the 
principle  that  the  State  must  pay  for 
the  support  of  the  schools ;  why  not  go 
a  step  further  in  the  same  direction,  and 
say  that  it  must  pay  adequately  for  it, 
or  in  some  measure  approaching  this? 

What  has  been  said  applies  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  rural  schools,  where  the 
conditions  complained  of  are  more 
flagrantly  noticeable,  but  any  improve- 
ment of  conditions  there  will  contribute 
to  the  welfare  of  the  schools  generally. 

It  has  been  suggested — and  the  time 
seems  now  favourable  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  suggestion — that  a  minimum 
salary  be  fixed  by  law  for  all  schools. 
Doubtless  there  would  be  objections  to 
this,  as  there  was  to  free  education.  But 
free  education  does  not  mean  cheap  edu- 
cation, and  the  argument  for  adequate 
support  for  education  is  precisely  the 
same  as  that  for  free  education.  Once 
we  concede  the  necessity  for  free  public 
education,  this  logically  implies  that  it 
be  adequate,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  State  to  see  that  it  is. 

A  minimum  salary  could  be  fixed  at 
a  figure  which  could  cause  no  real  griev- 
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ance,  even  to  the  weakest  schools.  This, 
however,  would  not  be  sufficient.  A  re- 
markable feature  of  the  country  schools 
is  the  inequality  in  the  sizes  of  the  school 
sections.  Some  are  as  low,  or  e!ven 
lower  than  three  thousand  acres  in  area, 
others  as  high  as  five  thousand  acres, 
and  this  in  the  same  township.  It  not 
infrequently  happens  that  the  smaller 
section  pays  more  for  the  support  of 
the  school  than  the  larger.  Would  it 
not  be  well,  in  addition  to  fixing  a  mini- 
mum for  all  schools,  to  fix  a  scale  of 
increase  proportioned  to  the  acreage  and 
value  of  the  property  in  each  section? 

This  much  for  what  may  reasonably 
be  demanded  for  increased  local  support. 

To  stimulate  local  effort,  the  legisla- 
ture should  increase  largely  its  present 
annual  grant  to  the  Public  Schools.  This 
grant  should  be  made  on  a  broader  basis 
than  that  of  mere  attendance,  and  should 
include,  among  other  things,  the  quality 
of  the  work  done  in  the  school  (regard- 
less of  entrance  or  other  examinations) 
and  the  equipments  of  the  school.  This 
has  worked  well  in  the  case  of  the  High 
Schools.  Why  should  it  not  be  tried  in 
the  Public  Schools?  The  local  inspector 
would  be  in  a  position  to  divide  the 
grant  equitably  among  the  schools  of  his 
district.  There  is  little  doubt  that  were 
measures  such  as  these  applied  the  effect 
would  be  to  revolutionise  the  interest 
now  taken  in  the  schools,  and  to  enhance 
in  a  large  degree  the  character  of  the 
work  done  therein ;  and  while  doing  this 
it  would  close,  or  tend  to  close,  at  the 
entrance,  the  well-beaten  path  along 
which  so  many  aspirants  to  other  callings 
turn,  as  a  temporary  shelter,  on  the 
journey  towards  the  goal  of  their  ambi- 
tion. 

To  the  men  and  women  who  would 
make  teaching  their  final  choice,  it  would 
open  a  brighter  prospect,   and  give   as- 


surance of  greater  permanence  and  bet- 
ter rewards.  It  would  be  too  much  to 
hope  that  it  would  ever  become  the  road 
to  wealth,  and  perhaps  it  would  not  be 
in  the  interest  of  education  that  it  should, 
but  it  would  be  reasonable  to  assume  that 
it  would  not,  at  the  termination  of  the 
teacher's  career,  link  together  "old  age 
and  poverty." 

In  conclusion,  I  would  move: 

1.  That  an  educational  campaign  be  or- 
ganised, conducted  by  the  teaching  fra- 
ternity, setting  forth  the  desirability  of 
more  complete  preparation  and  greater 
permanency  for  the  teacher's  work,  of 
better  pay  for  all  teachers,  and  of  hav- 
ing and  retaining  a  greater  proportion 
of  male  teachers, 

2.  With  a  view  to  securing  the  condi- 
tions stated  in  the  foregoing  resolution, 
legislation  should  be  asked  to  fix  the 
compilation  of  the  present  High  School 
course  as  the  minimum  non-professional 
standard  for  admission  to  professional 
training,  and  to  extend  the  time  for  pro- 
fessional training  to  two  years. 

3.  That  teachers  now  engaged  in  the 
work  be  permitted  the  privilege  of  tak- 
ing the  senior  leaving  examination  in 
groups  of  two  or  more  subjects  till  com- 
pleted. 

4.  That  no  teacher  be  qualified  to  take 
charge  of  a  school  before  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years. 

5.  That  the  legislature  apportion  an- 
nually a  larger  sum  than  is  now  granted 
to  the  Public  Schools,  and  that  the  basis 
for  distribution  include,  among  other 
things,  the  equipment  of  the  school  and 
the  character  of  the  work  done. 

6.  That  a  minimum  salary  be  fixed  for 
all  schools,  and  that  in  rural  schools  a 
scale  of  increase  be  arranged  which  shall 
be  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  rat- 
able property  in  each  section. 


Childhood  must  be  taken  care  of  and 
protected,  for  it  cannot  protect  itself; 
and  the  more  tender  the  age,  the  more 


care  it  needs ;  guidance,  that  the  body  as 
well  as  the  soul  may  not  be  crippled. — 
Froehel. 


SALARY  SCHEDULKS 


Bv  H.   l\   KENNEDY 

PUBLIC    SCHOOL    TRUSTEE,    PETERBOROU(iH 
(.(  Paper  read  before  the  last  mectinu  of  the  Ontario  Kil iir(tlioii(il  Assorintioii) 


IN  comparison  with  the  important 
character  of  the  work.  Public 
School  teachers  are  the  worst  paid 
class  of  people  in  the  community.  This 
everyone  concedes.  They  are  "worse 
paid,"  first,  in  the  beg'garly  meagreness 
of  their  avera^^e  remuneration,  and 
second,  in  the  strangely  peculiar  methods 
by  which  they  are  paid. 

On  the  former  of  these  questions,  al- 
ready so  ably  dealt  with  by  one  of  the 
previous  speakers,  I  have  just  one  thing 
to  say,  viz.,  since  the  Government  fixes 
the  standard  of  qualification — a  high  one, 
and  requiring  many  years  of  preparation, 
vet  none  too  high  for  the  kind  of  men 
and  woiuen  we  wish  to  teach  our  chil- 
dren— the  Government  should,  therefore, 
also  assume  the  responsibility  of  fixing 
a  reasonable  minimum  salary  for  Public 
School  teachers  in  the  Province.  This, 
to  my  mind,  appears  to  be  the  only  sure 
way  of  protecting  our  teachers,  especial- 
1\-  in  rural  districts.  At  the  same  time 
I  believe  it  has  often  been  the  fault  of 
the  teachers  themselves  that  they  have 
received  such  low  salaries,  as  in  the  case 
of  under-bidding  when  applying  for  a 
school.  This  method  should  neither  be 
tolerated  by  the  teaching  profession,  nor 
recognised  by  any  board  of  trustees. 

But  it  is  with  the  second  of  these 
questions  I  have  been  asked  to  deal.  Let 
us,  therefore,  examine  briefly  some  of 
the  present  methods  of  pa\ing  the  teach- 
ers' salaries. 

First,  there  is  the  method  so  popular 
in  many  rural  schools  where  the  teacher 
receives  his  splendid  yearly  income  in 
two  instalments,  sometimes  in  one. 

When  the  Government  grant  comes 
in,  he  may  get  his  first  instalment,  per- 
haps in  time  to  enable  him  to  pay  a  few 
debts  and  purchase  a  ticket  home  for 
the  holidays.  Then,  when  the  taxes  are 
paid  in  the  autumn  he  may  get  the  hand- 


some balance  due  him  on  or  about  the 
22nd  of  December.  In  the  meantime 
the  teacher  has  been  boarding  on  credit, 
buying  his  books  on  credit,  clothing  him- 
self on  credit,  taking  his  holidays  on 
credit,  and,  indeed,  in  every  respect  lead- 
ing a  most  "creditable  life,"  receiving 
the  smallest  remuneration  for  his  work, 
paying  the  highest  prices  for  his  needs. 
And,  during  this  happy  interval  of  his 
existence  he  must  cultivate  the  spirit  of 
meekness,  patience.  long-sufi:'ering.  ten- 
derness ;  he  must  withhold  the  rod,  nor 
spoil  the  child  ;  he  must  inspire  the  youth 
we  place  in  his  charge  with  his  own 
enthusiasm,  high  ambitions,  and  ideals ; 
he  must  be  happy,  cheerful,  hardworking, 
and  thankful — for  may  he  not  enjoy  all 
these  privileges  at  from  $200  to  $350  a 
}"ear,  payable  in  froru  one  to  two  in- 
stalments ? 

There  seems  to  be  one  advantage  in 
this  method :  the  scanty  proportions  of 
the  salary  are  not  so  apparent  as  if  divid- 
ed into  ten  or  twelve  monthly  payments. 
Is  this  why  so  many  trustee  boards  ad- 
here to  the  practice? 

Next,  there  is  the  method,  in  graded 
schools,  of  paying  teachers  according  to 
the  grade  taught — first  book  teachers 
lowest,  seconds  next,  and  so  on  upwards 
through  the  grades.  The  qualifications 
required  are  the  same  for  all,  and  I  think 
it  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  work  is 
less  important  or  less  exacting  in  the 
lower  grades.  Iiut  this  method  places 
a  premium  upon  incompetency  in  the 
lowest  grades,  wdiere,  of  all  places,  there 
should  be  the  most  thorough  competency 
and  the  brightest  optimism.  It  is  a  hope- 
ful sign  of  the  times  that  this  method  of 
payment  is  dying  out. 

Again,  in  many  towns  and  cities  the 
schedule  method  of  increase  from  a 
minimum  to  a  maximum  has  been  adopt- 
ed, but  upon   the  wrong  basis,   namely. 
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that  of  length  of  service  only.  Merit, 
success,  real  worth,  count  for  nought. 
This  method  can  hardly  be  defended. 
Moreover,  the  term  of  service  from  mini- 
mum to  maximum  is  in  most  cases  much 
too  long.  If  a  teacher  has  demonstrated 
year  by  year  his  thorough  capability, 
and  the  excellence  of  his  work,  upon 
what  ground  of  fairness  or  right  should 
he  be  asked  to  serve  from  ten  to  twenty 
years  before  attaining  his  maximum 
salary  ? 

As  a  ''live"  topic  under  discussion  at 
this  convention  is  the  pensioning  of 
teachers,  it  is  the  greater  reason  for 
having  a  schedule  adopted  whereby  the 
maximum  salary  may  be  attained  in  a 
much  shorter  period  than  is  the  present 
custom,  thereby  placing  the  teacher  in 
such  a  position  that  he  may  safely  con- 
tribute to  said  fund. 

We  find  in  considering  the  schedule 
adopted  by  our  most  up-to-date  Ameri- 
can cities  that  from  five  to  seven  years 
appears  to  be  the  average  time  for  at- 
taining the  maximum,  and  in  fact  in 
many  cities  the  teacher  by  doing  first- 
class  work  receives  the  maximum  at  the 
end  of  his  third  year. 

I  shall  now  ask  your  consideration  of 
the  following  propositions,  which  appear 
to  me  to  be  based  upon  principles  of  jus- 
tice and  equity. 

First,  all  teachers  should  be  paid 
monthly,  or  in  ten  equal  instalments,  as 
is  the  practice  of  some  boards.  I  would 
have  the  Government  withhold  the  school 


should  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  Minis- 
ter of  Education,  and  the  merits  of 
which  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged. 

Second,  a  reasonable  minimum  salary 
should  be  fixed  by  the  Government. 

Third,  no  scale  or  schedule  of  salaries 
should  ever  be  based  upon  ''the  grade 
taught." 

Fourth,  in  addition  to  the  above,  I 
believe  the  best  method  to  be  a  graded 
schedule  under  the  following  conditions : 

1.  The  period  of  time  for  attaining 
the  maximum  salary  should  not  exceed 
five  years. 

2.  The  amount  of  yearly  increase  and 
maximum  should  be  based  upon  the 
teacher's  qualifications  (scholastic  and 
professional)  and  the  excellence  of  his 
work. 

While  the  minimum  might  be  the  same 
for  all,  the  amount  of  increase  and  the 
maximum  would  vary  according  to  the 
grade  of  certificate  and  the  character  of 
the  teacher's  work.  For  example,  a 
second-class  teacher  may  start  at  a  min- 
imum of,  say,  $600,  and  a  first-class 
teacher  on  the  same  staff  at  the  same 
minimum.  The  rate  of  increase,  if 
graded  I.,  might  be  $50  a  year;  if  grad- 
ed II.,  $30;  if  III.,  nothing;  if  IV.,  dis- 
missal. The  first-class  teacher  to  reach 
a  maximum  of  $50  higher  than  the 
second-class  teacher.  This  plan  encour- 
ages the  "seconds"  to  improve  their 
scholastic  and  professional  qualifications, 
while  it  recognises  their  good  work  in 
the  meantime.     Thus : 


Minimum  $600. 

Maximum 

$700  and  $750. 

A. 

With  1st  Class 
Certificate. 

B. 

With  ist  Class 
Certificate 

C.     With  2nd  Class 
Certificate 

I  St   Year. .  . 

. .  .Graded. 

I,   $600 

Graded. 

II,   $600 

Graded.     I,  $600 

2nd     "     .. . . 

3rd      '<     ... 

4th      "     

5th      "     .... 
6th      "    .... 

I,     650 

I,     700 
I.     750 
I.      750 
I>     750 

$4,200 

( 
( 

II,     630 

II,     660 
II,     690 
II,     720 

tl>     750 

I,     650 

3rd  year  takes  his 

"First" 

Graded.     I,  $700 

I,     750 

I.     750 

I.     750 

$4,050 

$4,200 

Average  $700 

Averag-e  $675 

Average   $700 

grant  from  such  boards  as  are  not  will- 
ing to  do  their  .teachers  this  simple 
justice.  And  it  seems  to  me  this  is  one 
of    the    questions    that    this    convention 


From  the  above  scale  we  find  that 
"C,"  holding  a  second-class  certificate, 
and  having  an  excellent  report  each  year, 
receives  the  same  average  salary  for  six 
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years  as  "A/'  who  holds  a  first-class 
certificate,  though  "C'  had  to  take  out 
his  "first"  in  his  third  year  in  order  to 
attain  the  same  maxiininn  as  "A,"  while 
"B,"  holding  a  "first,"  but  only  grading 
II.  each  year,  receives  an  average  of 
$25  per  year  less  for  the  six  years. 

At  first  glance  it  might  appear  that 
''A'-  was  not  receiving  sufficient  recogni- 
tion as  compared  with  "C,"  but  our  ob- 
ject is  to  encourage  "C,"  a  first-class 
teacher  with  a  second-class  certificate,  to 
secure  his  "first"'  as  soon  as  possible. 
He  is  handicapped  by  having  to  study 
and  teach  at  the  same  time.  He 
needs  every  help  and  inducement  we 
can  give  him,  and  if  he  appreciates  this 
he  will  work  the  harder. 

This  leads  me  to  remark  that  a  resolu- 
tion I  find  in  the  minutes  of  the  Public 
School  Department,  in  the  proceedings 
of  last  year,  should  be  endorsed  by 
every  trustee  board  and  Public  School 
inspector.  It  is  to  the  effect  that  the 
^Minister  of  Education  should  make  it  as 
easy  as  possible  for  men  and  women 
holding  "seconds"  to  improve  their  stand- 
ing and  scholarship  by  permitting  candi- 
dates   for    the    higher    examination    (if 


actually  engaged  in  teaching)  to  write 
on  two  or  more  subjects  in  one  year. 
It  woula  u>e  but  fair  that  these  candi- 
dates should  take  perhaps  a  higher  jx-r- 
centage  in  their  examination  than  if 
writing  on  the  whole  in  one  year.  Cram- 
ming would  thus  be  eliminated,  and  all 
our  teachers  encfjuraged  to  become  life- 
long students  of  their  profession. 

But  perhaps  this  is  departing  some- 
what from  the  text  of  my  address,  and 
I  wish,  therefore,  to  say  in  conclusion 
that  at  a  time  when  the  country  is  in  a 
most  prosperous  condition ;  at  a  time 
when  all  other  professional  and  business 
men  are  receiving  greater  earnings  than 
ever  before ;  at  a  time  when  farmers  are 
making  more  out  of  their  farms ;  at  a 
time  when  labourers,  mechanics,  servants, 
and  every  salaried  class  of  the  commun- 
ity are  profiting  by  the  "good  times," 
we  should  see  that  those  who  are  under- 
taking the  training  of  the  "citizens  of 
to-morrow"  should  be  likewise  made 
aware  of  the  general  prosperity,  not  only 
by  liberal  increases  in  the  amount  of  their 
remuneration,  but  also  by  more  rational 
methods  of  payment. 


LEX    MUNDI 

I  rule :  my  word  is  on  the  sea 
And  continents  of  eld;  each  knee, 
Since  and  till  chaos,  bends  to  me. 

I  am  the  East  and  West:  my  veins 
Are  hot  with  conflict:  on  my  plains. 
Smoking  of  war,  I  heap  my  grains. 

I  am  the  North  and   South :  my  ice 
Lies  carved  in  no  sun-wrought  device : 
My  flowers,  with  travail  I  paid  their  price. 

I  am  the  Old  and   New :  I  sought. 

Fought,   conquered,  and  grew  strong :  and  naught 

Of  let  has  softened  the  steel  I  wrought. 

I  stand  till  the  last  victorious  toast: 
Pledge  of  a  people  toil-engrossed : 
Freedom,  who  loveth  the  victor  most ! 

Mine  is  the  brawn  of  earth's  old  war ; 
Who  bred   these  bones,  strong  ancestor. 
His  flint  be  still  accounted   for ! 

From  '-The  First   JVardcus.''  b\   U'iUiam  J.  Neidig. 


THE  NEW   NOVA  SCOTIA  READERS 


(From  The  Acadian  Recorder,  August  11,  K05) 


A  DISCUSSION  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Hahfax  School  Board  the 
other  afternoon,  called  attention 
anew  to  the  fact  that  the  next  term  will 
see  introduced  into  the  schools  a  series 
of  new  readers.  About  two  years  ago 
and  more,  the  antiquity,  out-of-dateness, 
and  general  lack  of  utility  of  the  Royal 
Readers  was  impressed  upon  the  public 
by  contributions  to  the  press,  by  the 
press  itself,  and  in  various  other  ways. 
A  little  over  a  year  ago  the  Council  of 
Public  Instruction  recognised  after 
careful  consideration  the  validity  of  the 
pleas,  and  appointed  a  Commission  to 
enquire  into  the  subject  and  make  re- 
commendations for  another  series. 

The  Commission  has  now  completed 
its  work,  or  rather,  had  completed  it 
some  three  or  four  months  ago,  when  a 
report  was  made  to  the  Council  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction.  In  the  interim,  the 
books  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
printers  and  publishers  and  are  now 
ready  for  the  public.  They  have  come 
up  to  the^  standard  set  by  the  Commis- 
sion, which  the  Council  ratified.  As 
announced,  therefore,  in  the  April  Jour- 
nal of  Edncatioii,  the  readers  will  be 
ready  for  use  at  the  opening  of  the 
school  term.  Morang  &  Co.  are  the 
publishers  of  the  first  three  readers. 
The  2nd  and  3rd  readers  are  already 
out.  The  first  will  be  printed  and  bound 
for  issuance  in  a  few  days.  The  read- 
ers for  the  4th,  5th  and  6th  grades  are 
on  their  wav  now  to  the  distributing 
house  here  from  Nelson  &  Sons,  Edin- 
burgh, and  may  arrive  any  day. 

The  Commission  which  had  the  task 
of  selecting  the  new  readers  was  com- 
posed of  Dr.  A.  H.  MacKay,  Superin- 
tendent of  Education ;  Principal  Soloan, 
of  the  Normal  School ;  A.  G.  Macdon- 
ald,  Inspector  of  Schools  for  Antigon- 
ish ;  Alexander  McKay,  Supervisor  of 
Schools  for  the  city  of  Halifax ;  Rev. 
E.  J.  McCarthy,  rector  of  St.  Mary's 
Cathedral ;  Principal  E.  J.  Lay,  of  the 
Amherst     schools :      Principal     W.      F. 


Kempton,  of  the  Yarmouth  Academy; 
Principal  G,  K.  Butler,  of  Alexandra 
school,  Halifax,  and  Alderman  Walter 
C.  Murray,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in 
Dalhousie  University,  who  acted  also 
as  secretary  of  the  Commission. 

These  are  the  gentlemen,  all  recog- 
nised as  leading  educationists  in  this 
province,  who  have  had  the  task  of  sel- 
ecting readers— and  no  small  task  it 
was.  We  have  seen  copies  of  the  read- 
ers, and  the  excellence  of  the  produc- 
tions readily  commends  them.  From  a 
glance  at  the  books — not  of  course  a 
careful  reading — the  books  may  easily 
be  pronounced  first  class.  We  have  the 
authority  of  a  prominent  publisher  who 
does  not  understand  how  it  was  pos- 
sible to  secure  such  a  series  at  so  reason- 
able a  figure.  The  very  fact  that  the 
committee  was  perfectly  unanimous  in 
their  report  is  indicative  that  the  read- 
ers are  no  compromise. 

In  conversation  yesterday  ,\vith  one 
of  the  committee,  the  Recorder  was  able 
to  gain  from  him  the  aims  that  they 
had  in  mind  in  selecting  the  readers. 
These  may  be  best  learned  by  reference 
to  the  circular  that  the  advisory  com- 
mittee issued.  There  should  be  one 
reading  book  for  each  of  the  first  six 
grades.  The  linen  stitching  was  to  be 
such  that  the  books  would  open  easily 
and  remain  open.  No  type  smaller  than 
small  pica  was  to  be  used,  and  every 
precaution  was  taken  to  have  them  free 
from  imperfections  in  binding,  print  and 
quality  of  paper.  The  books  have  con- 
formed to  the  standard  set,  the  type  be- 
ing good  and  the  print  clear  for  read- 
ing. A  pronounced  glaze  on  the  pages 
has  been  avoided.  These  points  the 
committee  has  emphasised,  for  reports 
had  reached  their  ears  that  the  type  of 
the  old  readers  had  often  been  so  small 
or  otherwise  defective  as  to  be  damag- 
inof  to  the  eyes  of  school  children. 

The  books  are  styled  "Nova  Scotia 
Readers.''  This  is  a  change  from  the 
old  "Roval  Readers."     In  fact  the  book 
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is  a  brand  new  reader  made  expressly 
for  Xova  Scotia.  It  excels  other  publi- 
cations of  the  same  character,  the  com- 
mittee believe,  and  independent  persons 
who  have  seen  the  books,  have  continn- 
cd  this  opinion.  The  books  in  fact  will 
take  second  rank  to  none  for  the  pur- 
poses designed.  The  old  readers  were 
very  much  open  to  the  criticism  that 
they  were  in  no  sense  Nova  Scotia  read- 
ers. They  did  not  appeal  to  the  child's 
perception  of  things  as  they  existed 
here,  and  besides  being  unintercstnig 
were  neither  educative  nor  did  they  in- 
spire with  a  love  for  literature. 

This  was  one  great  reason  why  a 
new  series  was  necessary.  The  old 
books  have  been  prescribed  for  over  29 
years,  and  the  province  certainly  docs 
not  owe  them  much  consideration. 
Since  their  publication  great  advances 
have  been  made  in  connection  with 
child  study,  and  opinions  have  changed 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  best  pedagogical 
readers.  They  should  present  literary 
gems  so  that  they  would  inspire  the 
child  to  a  good  class  of  reading.  Mytho- 
poetic literature,  for  instance,  is  suppos- 
ed to  be  the  highest  type  for  children, 
and  especially  the  junior  grades.  The 
old  readers  do  not  approach  any  such 
standard,  all  will  quickly  admit. 

In  the  examination  of  the  various 
readers  presented  there  were  none  that 
came  up  to  the  ideal  desired.  Some 
would  have  one  characteristic  and  some 
another.  So  the  committee  sought  to 
combine  these  various  characteristics  of 
the  good  readers  into  a  series  expressly 
published  for  Xova  Scotia.  The  com- 
mittee was  very  particular  not  only  as 
to  binding,  the  paper,  the  type,  but  they 
insisted  that  the  illustrations  should  be 
numerous  ( i.e.,  from  the  fourth  to  the 
sixth  readers  inclusive),  and  artistically 
good,  but  not  coloured.  A  few  half-tone 
reproductions  of  master-pieces  were  to 
be  inserted  in  each  book.  In  the  earlier 
readers  there  should  be  a  few  reproduc- 
tions of  the  simpler  masterpieces  of 
children  and  animals,  while  line  draw- 
ings should  constitute  the  ^rreat  major- 
ity of  the  illustrations.  The  outlines 
were  to  be  used  for  reproduction. 

This  has  been  faithfully  adhered  to 
and  we  have  such  illustrations  as  Piper 


and  Nutcrackers,  Raphael's  Sistine  Ala- 
(kiuna,  The  ilalloon,  by  Julien  iJupree, 
some  t)f  Rosa  iJonheur's,  Land  seer's 
picture  of  the  dogs.  Dignity  and  Impu- 
dence, and  so  on.  The  frontispiece  for 
the  second  reader  is  "( )ff  for  a  .Sail" — a 
l)ictun'  that  wtnild  particularly  interest 
so  many  in  this  province,  where  the 
tishing  industry  plays  so  prominent  a 
part. 

Xor  are  the  readers  subordinated  to 
mere  information,  valuable  as  that  is 
when  accurate.  But  it  is  hoped  by 
means  of  the  readings  to  cultivate  the 
;esthetic  and  religious  instincts,  patriot- 
ism and  so  forth.  The  circular  referred 
to  presented  this  aspect  of  the  case  far 
better  than  we  can  condense  it,  thus : — 

*Tt  is  the  desire  of  the  committee  that 
the  literary  quality  of  the  selections 
should  be  regarded  by  the  editor  as  the 
most  important  consideration.  In  no 
case  should  it  be  subordinated  to  mere 
information.  While  it  is  not  desirable 
that  a  selection  be  adopted  for  moral, 
patriotic  or  religious  teaching,  it  is  de- 
sirable that  the  selections  should  express 
or  suggest  ideals  of  morality  and  patriot- 
ism, and  appeal  to  the  aesthetic  and  re- 
ligious interests  of  the  pupils.  It  is  de- 
sirable that  the  patriotic  interest  of  the 
])upils  should  extend  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  province  and  Dominion  to  the 
Empire. 

"It  is  assumed  that  no  pieces  will  be 
selected  that  do  not  appeal  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  pupils.  The  committee  are 
anxious  that  a  variety  of  interests  be 
appealed  to.  Such  different  interests 
as  home,  games,  myths,  nature,  human 
beings  and  animals  in  action,  and  occu- 
pations, such  as  fishing,  farming,  lum- 
bering, mining,  and  the  various  indus- 
tries of  the  province  may  be  utilised." 

But  we  might  go  on  indefinitely  ex- 
tolling the  excellences  of  these  readers 
— we  have  not  examined  them  for  faults, 
and  we  trust  there  will  be  none,  and 
that  they  will  wear  as  well  as  they  ap- 
pear. Our  committeeman  has  undoubt- 
edly pointed  out  how  much  better  they 
are  for  school  purposes  than  were  the 
old  readers.  Every  selection  was  read 
over  before  the  committee  and  nothing 
passed  that  would  not  bear  the  fullest 
criticism.     Great  care  has  been  taken  to 
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introduce  nothing  controversial,  or  that 
would  offend  the  susceptibilities  of  any 
class,  creed  or  sect.  In  fact,  the  compo- 
sition of  the  committee  is  sufficient 
guarantee   for  this. 

We  suppose  it  is  no  secret  who  the 
editors  were.  Of  course,  the  publishers 
stand  sponsors,  but  they  very  wisely  sel- 
ected men  qualified  for  the  work,  both 
from  their  recognised  literary  abilities 
and  also  because  they  had  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  school  life  and  work. 
Nelson  &  Sons,  of  Edinburgh,  publish- 
ed the  whole  series  of  Royal  Readers 
before.  This  time  the  committee  only 
gave  them  the  three  higher  readers ;  the 
other  readers  were  printed  in  Canada. 
The  editor  of  Nelson's  was,  however, 
one  of  our  own  teachers,  a  man  whose 
taste  for  literature  is  well  understood 
— J.  W.  Logan,  B.A.,  teacher  of  classics 
in  the  Halifax  Academy.  His  work  has 
proven  most  acceptable  to  the  committee 
as  well  as  to  the  publishers.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter of  satisfaction  that  while  the  tender 
of  these  series  went  to  this  Scottish  firm 
it  is  one  of  New  Scotland's  sons  that 
has  had  charge  of  the  compilation. 

Morang's  series  of  the  first  three  read- 
ers reflects  like  credit  on  their  firm's 
editors,  who  were  Mr.  J.  C.  Saul,  editor 
of  the  Educational  Monthly,  Toron- 
to and  Mr.  W.  A.  Mclntyre,  Princi- 
pal of  the  Normal  School,  Winnipeg. 
Canada's  brains  and  Canada's  labour 
are  found  in  the  books. 

The  only  remaining  features  are  their 
issuance  and  cost.  The  trade  and  the 
teachers  will  be  able  to  secure  them  very 
shortly.  A.  &  W.  Mackinlay  will  indi- 
cate this  probably  by  advertisements  in 
the  papers.  The  cost  is  that  fixed  by  the 
committee  and  approved  by  the  C.  P.  I. 
Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5  and  6  will  be  obtain- 
able at  the  retail  prices  of  15,  20,  25,  25, 


30  and  30  cents  respectively.  Those 
having  old  readers  that  would  be  used 
by  the  pupil  in  the  coming  term,  were 
the  new  not  prescribed,  can  exchange 
them  for  the  new  readers  of  the  corre- 
sponding grade.  This  privilege  is  only 
to  registered  pupils,  whose  teachers  or 
the  principal  of  the  schools  enter  the 
prescribed  endorsement  on  the  title 
page.  This  privilege  of  exchange  is 
only  good  up  to  February  28th,  1906. 
Teachers  in  sections  outside  of  Halifax 
will  send  in  the  title  pages  endorsed  as 
required,  and  holding  the  old  books  to 
the  order  of  the  publishers  or  the  pub- 
lishers' agent — in  this  particular  A.  & 
W.  Mackinlay. 

This  is  a  feature  that  may  be  com- 
mended more  enthusiastically  by  the 
parents.  It  means,  if  the  child  has  a 
usable  reader  in  the  house  he  will  not 
have  to  pay  out  any  money  for  the  new 
reader.  If  the  parent  wants  to  keep  the 
old  book  as  a  last  reminder  of  his  old 
school  days  of  course  a  new  one  will 
have  to  be  purchased.  But  he  will  se- 
cure a  much  better  book  in  every  way. 
And  if  he  has  no  such  reader  he  would 
be  required  in  any  case  to  get  a  reader, 
new  or  old.  As  the  stock  in  booksellers' 
hands  of  old  readers  is  practically  ex- 
hausted, it  will  mean  that  all  will  glad- 
ly avail  themselves  of  the  privilege  of 
exchange  that  the  committee  has,  in  the 
interest  of  citizens,  arranged. 

As  actual  books  they  are  fully  worth 
the  fixed  price.  The  cost  of  production 
has  been  greater  than  anticipated,  and 
as  a  result  the  booksellers  will  not  get 
as  large  a  trade  discount  as  was  given 
by  the  publishers  of  the  Royal  Readers. 
This  is  sufficient  to  show  to  the  public 
that  they  are  getting  in  the  new  readers 
their  full  monev's  worth. 


Children  should  be  educated  neither 
for  themselves  nor  for  their  parents, 
for  man  is  no  more  designed  to  be  a 
personage  than  a  specimen.  They  should 
be  educated  for  life.  The  aim  of  their 
education  is  to  aid  them  to  become  act- 


ive members  of  humanity,  brotherly 
forces,  free  servants  of  the  civil  organi- 
sation. To  follow  a  method  of  educa- 
tion inspired  by  any  other  principle  is  to 
complicate  life,  deform  it,  sow  the  seeds 
of  all  disorders. — Charles  Wagner. 


THE  HONOUR  SYSTEM   IN   SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE 


By  WOODROW  WILSON,   LL.  D., 

PRESIDENT    OF    PRINCETON    UNIVERSITY 


(From   The  Xm-  York  Times) 


WinpHE  Honour  System"  is  the  name 
J|[  given  to  the  practice  of  conduct- 
ing examinations,  not  under  the 
surveillance  of  proctors  or  of  members 
of  the  teaching  force  of  the  school  oi 
college  where  it  prevails,  but  under  the 
self-direction  of  the  pupils  themselves, 
depending  for  the  prevention  of  cheating 
not  on  the  watchful  eyes  of  officers  set 
to  detect  it,  but  upon  the  honourable 
esprit  de  corps  of  the  young  men  or 
boys  who  are  undergoing  the  ordeal. 
The  system  of  superintending  proctors 
has  always  and  everywhere  proved  inef- 
fectual. If  those  who  take  the  examina- 
tions are  expected  to  cheat,  and  watch- 
ers are  set  to  prevent  them,  the  most 
adventurous  and  less  sensitive  among 
them,  the  lazy  men  who  are  sharp- 
witted  and  those  who  regard  examina- 
tions as  a  mere  official  inquisitorial  pro 
cess  at  best,  invented  for  their  discom- 
fort, feel  that  a  sort  of  challenge  has 
been  flung  out  to  them  to  circumvent 
their  academic  masters  if  they  can,  ac- 
cept the  battle  of  wits,  and  cheat  with 
small  compunction.  Their  consciences 
are  affected  very  much  as  those  of  tra- 
vellers returning  from  Europe  are  affect- 
ed by  the  treatment  they  get  at  the  hands 
of  the  customs  officials,  who  first  re- 
quire of  them  a  declaration  under  oath, 
and  then  take  it  for  granted  that  they 
have  lied  and  search  their  luggage.  The 
only  thing  that  can  prevent  cheating  is 
a  strong  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  stu- 
dents themselves  that  it  is  dishonourable 
and  a  determination  of  their  own  that 
those  who  cheat  shall  not  remain  among 
them. 

That  feeling  must  precede  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  "honour  system."  That 
system  cannot  be  established  by  the 
Faculty  of  a  school  or  college ;  it  must 
proceed  from  the  conviction  and  desire 
of  the  students.     It  is  a  method  of  self- 


government.  Under  it  every  student 
of  conscience  feels  bound  to  take  notice 
of  and  report  any  irregularity  on  the 
part  of  a  fellow  student  in  examination 
— report  it,  not  to  the  Faculty,  but  to  his 
fellow  students.  The  investigation  of  the 
charge  is  undertaken  by  them,  in  ways 
of  their  own  voluntary  adoption ;  the 
condemnation  or  acquittal  comes  from 
them ;  and  it  is  upon  their  recommen- 
dation that  the  student  convicted  of  the 
offense  is  dismissed  by  the  authorities  of 
the  institution — dismissed  as  a  person 
who  has  broken  the  understandings  and 
fallen  short  of  the  standards  of  the  little 
community.  In  such  an  atmosphere  of- 
fenses grow  very  rare  indeed,  and  prac- 
tically never  escape  detection.  One  may 
be  very  sure  that  examinations  have 
been  passed  in  good  faith  and  that  no  one 
has  obtained  his  degree  at  graduation 
by  a  series  of  astute  deceptions. 

The  system  was  adopted  at  Princeton 
during  the  session  of  1892-3 — adopted 
by  the  authorities  of  the  university  at  the 
request  of  the  undergraduates.  The  cir- 
cumstances illustrated  in  a  most  interest- 
ing w^ay  the  constitution  and  life  of  the 
place.  Student  life  has  there  long  been 
dominated  by  the  opinion,  what  may  very 
correctly  be  called  the  public  opinion, 
of  the  undergraduate  body,  in  which  each 
of  the  four  classes  has  always  had  a 
very  complete  and  efficient  organisation 
under  officers  of  its  own,  and  has  al- 
ways served  as  an  organ  of  opinion  and 
action.  The  senior  class  is  looked  to  for 
guidance.  Its  leading  spirits  are  the 
governors  of  the  little  community.  ]\Iem- 
bers  of  the  classes  of  1893  and  1894, 
knowing  what  had  long  been  the  feeling 
and  conviction  of  every  thoughtful  stu- 
dent about  cheating  in  examinations,  and 
being  of  a  temper  to  remove  all  reproach 
from  the  Alma  Mater  they  loved,  took 
steps,  by  mass  meeting,  to  include  that 
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matter  also  within  the  scope  of  their  self- 
government  ;  and  the  authorities  of  the 
university  gladly  put  it  in  their  hands, 
with  a  confidence  of  the  result  which  has 
been  abundantly  justified  by  the  history 
of  the  years  which  have  since  elapsed. 
Cheating  in  examinations  has  been  utter- 
ly stamped  out. 

Such  an  organic  feeling,  and  such 
habits  of  organic  action,  among  the  stu- 
dents seem  to  be  a  condition  precedent 
to  the  success  of  the  honour  system.  At 
Princeton  class  organisation  and  self- 
government  by  means  of  it  seem  to  un- 
derlie the  whole  practice  as  its  necessary 
foundation.  But  Princeton  was  by  no 
means  the  first  to  purify  her  life  by 
means  of  the  system,  and  in  other  places 
where  it  has  existed  through  several 
generations,  as,  notably,  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia,  there  is  no  class  organ- 
isation for  it  to  rest  upon.  It  has  hap- 
pened in  such  cases,  notwithstanding  a 
free  elective  system  in  the;  choice  of 
studies  which  mixed  first-year  men  with 
third-year  and  gave  no  one  a  fixed  body 
of  associates  in  his  progress  through  the 
curriculum,  that,  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other, the  student  body  has  been  con- 
scious of  an  organic  solidarity,  unity, 
singleness,  in  life  if  not  in  study,  which 
has  made  it,  not  merely  a  body  of  indi- 
viduals, but  a  real  community,  ready  to 
act  with  efficiency  through  its  own 
chosen  spokesmen  and  officers. 

Once  established,  the  system  itself 
quickens  the  community  feeling  and 
tends  greatly  to  increase  not  only  the 
sense  of  organic  responsibility,  but  also 
the  capacity  for  self-government  and  the 
range  it  is  likely  to  give  itself.  It  is  note- 
worthy how  such  self-regulation,  when 
once  undertaken,  begins  to  afifect  other 
things,  how  the  sense  of  maturity  and 
of  manly  responsibility  is  at  once  ex- 
tended to  other  particulars  of  action. 
The  result  at  Princeton,  to  speak  only 
of  the  place  I  know  best,  has  been  to' 
change  the  whole  relation  of  Faculty  and 
students  ;  to  make  the  undergraduates  in 
all  matters  relating  to  discipline  more 
candid,  more  straightforward,  as  well  as 
more  self-critical,  and  to  extend,  insen- 
sibly but  very  steadily,  the  catalogue  of 
things  regulated  by  opinion,  not  by  au- 


thority. Teachers  and  students  now  deal 
with  each  other  with  mutual  respect  and 
confidence,  and  the  Faculty  is  as  anxious 
as  the  students  to  put  every  possible  mat- 
ter of  conduct  under  the  watchful  super- 
vision, not  of  officers  of  discipline,  but 
of  the  leading  spirits  of  the  upper  classes, 
with  whom  lies  the  making  of  opinion. 
This  must  be  the  efl^ect  everywhere ;  but 
student  opinion  cannot  make  these  con- 
quests unless  it  first  creates  a  genuine 
community  feeling  and  originates  the  first 
steps  of  self-government  on  its  own  in- 
itiative. 

The  same  story  might  be  told  of  the 
schools  as  of  the  colleges.  Very  few 
schools  have  adopted  the  honour  system. 
In  those  few  there  has  been  first  of  all 
the  esprit  de  corps  of  a  real  community : 
the  more  mature  boys  have  taken  the  in- 
itiative ;  organised  self-government  has 
given  irresistible  force  to  the  compul- 
sions of  opinion,  and  something  in  the 
spirit  of  the  place  has  made  it  easy  to 
bring  common  standards  of  conduct 
home  to  the  consciousness  of  every 
youngster  in  the  establishment. 

The  success  of  the  system  in  the  col- 
leges does  not  depend  upon  its  introduc- 
tion in  the  schools.  The  young  men  who 
govern  opinion  and  action  in  the  colleges 
where  the  system  prevails  find  no  diffi- 
culty in  making  the  youngsters  who  come 
up  from  the  schools  understand  that  they 
must  conform ;  and  one  is  deeply  re- 
assured as  to  the  essential  soundness  of 
the  moral  perceptions  of  the  freshmen, 
just  come  from  schools  where  they  could 
cheat  without  any  sort  of  disapproval 
from  their  fellows  to  see  how  promptly 
they  not  only  acquiesce  but  cordially  ap- 
prove, with  an  instant  pride  in  taking 
up  a  handsome  tradition  and  guarding 
the  honour  of  the  institution  they  have 
but  just  come  to  recruit.  Their  im- 
mediate trustworthiness  is  little  short  of 
marvellous  when  one  thinks  of  the  utter 
demoralisation  in  such  matters  which 
has  fallen,  like  a  hopeless  rot,  upon  some 
of  the  schools  from  which  they  come. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  evident  that  the 
practice  of  cheating  in  examinations  can- 
not be  cut  away  at  the  roots  until  it  is 
cut  away  in  the  schools,  and  that  until 
the  schools  rid  themselves  of  it  the  col- 
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leges  will  be  very  slow  to  get  the  feeling 
with  regard  to  it  from  which  their  own 
regeneration  must  spring.  The  root  of 
the  matter  is  unquestionably  in  the  boys 
in  the  schools,  not  in  the  young  men  ot 
the  colleges.  Indeed,  it  is  hard  to  sec  how 
any  real  standards  of  honour  can  be  set 
u])  among  the  youth  of  the  land  until 
this  vital  malady  is  got  rid  of.  It  is 
likely  that  unfair  methods  in  trade  often 
find  their  seed  in  'unfair  methods  ati 
school ;  and  there  is  a  very  obvious 
analogy  between  cheating  the  authori- 
ties of  school  or  college  and  cheating  the 
Government  at  the  ports  or  in  railway 


rebates    or    in    returns    of    taxable    ])ro- 
perty. 

The  way  toward  reform  lies  not 
through  moral  exhortation,  but  through 
self-government.  The  schools  which  can 
be  led  along  the  wa}s  of  self-regulation 
will  certainly  get  very  promptly  a  sense 
of  organic  honour  and  responsibility, 
and.  that  once  acquired,  they  can  assur- 
edly be  led  at  last  to  purge  themselves 
of  the  w^orst  dishonour  of  all,  the  dis- 
honour of  stealing  the  privileges  of  pro- 
motion and  graduation,  the  radical  dis- 
honour of  preferring  stealing  to  earning. 


AUTUMN 


Where  summer  bees  were  droning, 

Half  the  moony  night, 
Like  a  poet's  thoughts  intoning 

Bliss  of  as  brief  delight, 
Now^  autumn  dirges  sift 

The  lindens  yellowing  old, 
Wailing  low^  the  dying  shrift 

Of  love  long  told. 

Autumn  winds  go  moaning 

Through  the  boughs  like  amber  bright ; 
Grinds  the  gray  sea  groaning 

On  beaches  wild  and  white; 
The  lonely  lindens   lift 

Their  long-deserted  gold ; 
Soon  the  black  rain,  the  white  drift. 

And  the  leaf  in  the  mould. 


From  "'Wild  Eden.''  h\  G.  E.  Woodbcrry. 


THE  JOHN   M.   KING  SCHOOL  AT  WINNIPEG 


THE  corner  stone  of  the  new  public 
school  which  is  in  course  of  erec- 
tion on  Ellice  Avenue,  corner  of 
Agnes  Street,  was  laid  with  appropriate 
ceremonies.  Mr.  A.  Congdon,  trustee 
for  ward  three,  presided  and  Mr.  James 
Scroggie,  senior  trustee  for  the  ward, 
laid  the  stone.  Barrowclough's  orchestra 
rendered  music  at  intervals  and  several 
addresses  were  given  by  prominent  edu- 
cationists. 

The  chairman  expressed  his  pleasure 
that  the  school  was  to  be  named  after 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  and  re- 
spected of  our  educationists,  and  that 
there  were  several  speakers  present  to 
represent  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  King  and  the 
institution  with  which  he  had  been  so 
long  connected.  About  two  years  ago, 
when  this  location  was  decided  on,  some 
thought  it  was  rather  out  of  the  way, 
as  there  was  scarcely  a  building  in  the 
vicinity,  but  now  it  is  everywhere  thickly 
built  up.  If  the  purchase  had  been  left 
until  a  little  later  date,  there  would  have 
been  great  difficulty  in  securing  a  lot  of 
sufficient  size.  Very  recently  other  sites 
have  been  purchased  farther  west,  and 
so  far  as  the  southwestern  and  central 
portions  of  ward  three  are  concerned 
sufficient  provision  has  been  made.  This 
was  a  very  wise  policy,  for  if  the  pur- 
chase had  been  left  luitil  the  sites  were 
required  probably  double  would  have 
had  to  be  paid.  For  this  site  $io  per 
foot  frontage  had  been  paid,  and  for  a 
part  of  it  $14,  which  was  considered  a 
very  high  price.  A  prominent  real 
estate  agent  said  that  to  expropriate  it 
now  would  have  cost  at  least  $35  per 
foot. 

Hon.  Colin  H.  Campbell,  Minister  of 
Education,  thanked  the  school  board  for 
their  kindness  and  courtesy  in  inviting 
him  to  be  present  in  his  official  capacity. 
The  late  Dr.  King,  from  whom  the  build- 
ing gets  its  name,  was  a  strong  personal 
friend  of  his ;  and  he  was  closely  asso- 
ciated with  him  in  his  work  in  Manitoba 
College.  The  afterglow  of  Dr.  King's 
life  is   still  with  us,   and  his   work  has 


made  a  lasting  impression  on  the  Pro- 
vince ;  and  we  owe  him  a  debt  of  great 
gratitude  as  an  educationist.  While  his 
work  was  confined  largely  to  the  higher 
branches  he  took  the  deepest  interest  in 
primary  and  secondary  education.  The 
Department  of  Education  owes  the  Win- 
nipeg School  Board  a  very  great  debt  of 
gratitude  for  its  wise  and  forward  pol- 
icy. We  require  high  ideals  in  the  mat- 
ter of  school  buildings  and  environment; 
and  we  desire  also  that  the  work  of  edu- 
cation should  be  carried  on  on  the  high- 
est plan,  and  from  the  highest  motives. 
The  Winnipeg"  School  Board  has  set  the 
Province  of  Manitoba  an  example  of 
which  it  may  be  justly  proud.  It  has 
carried  on  a  most  difficult  work  in  a 
creditable  manner,  and  the  results  have 
shown  its  wisdom.  As  a  citizen  he  thank- 
ed the  board  for  the  attention  given  to 
school  matters  which  had  made  Win- 
nipeg famous  from  an  educational  stand- 
point. He  desired  to  express  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  Department  of  Education  that 
the  board  had  been  pleased  to  name  this 
school  after  so  distinguished  an  educa- 
tionist as  Dr.  King. 

Rev.  Dr.  Hart  read  a  sketch  of  the 
life  and  work  of  the  late  Principal  King 
which  he  had  been  asked  to  prepare  to 
be  placed  in  the  corner  stone. 

Major  Stewart  Mulvey,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  school  board,  read  a 
list  of  articles  to  be  placed  in  the  cor- 
ner stone.  These  documents  included, 
besides  the  sketch  just  mentioned,  writ- 
ten by  Dr.  Hart,  the  names  of  the  King, 
the  governor-general,  the  lieutenant- 
governor,  the  premier  of.  the  Province, 
the  name  of  the  attorney-general  and 
minister  of  education,  the  mayor,  chair- 
man and  secretary  of  the  school  board, 
names  of  the  trustees,  building  inspector 
and  architect,  the  contractors  for  the 
building,  the  contract  price,  $45,489.50, 
reports  of  the  school  board  and  board  of 
education  for  1904. 

Mr.  Scroggie  was  then  presented  by 
the  chairman  with  a  silver  trowel  with 
the    inscription :      "Presented    to    James 
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Scroggie,  Esq.,  trustee,  on  the  occasion 
of  laying  the  corner  stone  of  the  John 
M.  King  School,  Friday,  July  28th, 
1905,"  and  he  proceeded  to  perform  the 
ceremony  and  to  declare  the  stone  well 
and  truly  laid. 

Rev.  Principal  Patrick  then  gave  an 
address.  Speaking  of  the  policy  of  the 
school  board,  he  said  it  commended  it- 
self to  the  citizens,  who,  they  believed 
had  displayed  wisdom,  foresight  and 
capacity  in  the  administration  of  the  edu- 
cational affairs  of  the  city.  Not  only  had 
they  secured  sites  at  much  more  rea- 
sonable prices  and  much  more  advantage- 
ous than  would  have  been  the  case  had 
their  policy  been  dift'erent,  but  the  city 
had  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  ideal  of 
the  school  board.  It  was  naturally  grati- 
fying to  him  that  the  name  of  his  pre- 
decessor. Dr.  King,  should  be  associated 
with  this  school.  He  had  served 
the  cause  of  higher  education  in 
a  w^ay  that  had  commanded  the  admira- 
tion of  all.  He  was  a  man  of  very  con- 
siderable scholarship  and  more  remark- 
able still  by  reason  of  his  aptitude  as  a 
teacher,  and  the  intellectual  and  moral 
ideal  he  taught  the  students  to  entertain. 
The  speaker  expressed  the  wish  for  more 
public  discussion  of  methods  and  prin- 
ciples of  education.  He  expressed  his 
deliberate  judgment  that  it  is  of  cardinal 
importance  for  the  intellectual  and  moral 
welfare  of  the  community  that  a  measure 
of  compulsory  education  should  immedi- 
ately be  passed  through  the  legislature. 
The  Minister  of  Education  introduced 
such  a  measure  four  years  ago,  but  un- 
fortunately it  was  not  persevered  with. 
It  is  a  loss  to  the  children  themselves, 
to   the   parents    and   to   the   community, 


that  regular  attendance  at  school  is  not 
enforced.  Also,  in  the  speaker's  judg- 
ment, an  important  requirement  for  the 
moral  condition  of  the  community,  is 
that  religious  education  should  be  given 
in  every  public  school.  The  speaker  had 
talked  with  the  most  representative  men 
in  the  English  Church,  the  Methodist 
Church  and  others,  ministers  and  lay- 
men, and  they  held  the  same  conviction. 
They  felt  that  the  religious  education 
in  the  Sunday  schools  is  entirely  inade- 
quate, and  that  the  boys  and  girls  should 
receive  systematic  religious  instruction 
from  day  to  day. 

The  chairman  thanked  the  speakers 
for  their  presence  and  their  addresses. 
Pie  was  particularly  pleased  with  the 
reference  of  the  Minister  of  Education 
to  the  policy  of  the  school  board,  en- 
dorsing it  and  approving  of  the  work 
it  is  doing.  He  was  greatly  impressed 
with  what  Principal  Patrick  had  said 
with  reference  to  compulsory  education. 
This  was  a  question  that  had  had  the 
attention  of  the  board  for  some  time. 
Personally  he  was  thoroughly  in  sym- 
pathy with  a  measure  of  compulsory  edu- 
cation that  would  compel,  but  if  such 
were  put  into  effect  every  school  site 
in  possession  of  the  board  would  need 
to  be  built  on  within  the  next  twenty- 
four  months,  as  every  school  in  the  city 
was  overcrowded.  It  was  a  very  grave 
matter,  as  the  police  records  show  that 
the  majority  of  crime  among  the  juven- 
ile population  is  among  children  who  do 
not  attend  school,  or  whose  parents  are 
indifferent. 

The  proceedings  were  closed  with  the 
National  Anthem. — The  Winnipeg  Free 
Press. 


OF   DEAREST  WORTH 


These  are  the  things  I  prize 
And  hold  of  dearest  worth : 
Light  of  the  sapphire  skies. 
Peace  of  the  silent  hills. 

Shelter  of  forests,  comfort  of  the  grass. 

Music  of  birds,  murmur  of  little  rills. 


Shadow  of  clouds  that  swiftly  pass. 
And,  after  showers. 
The  smell  of  flowers. 
And  of  the  good  brown  earth, — 

And  best  of  all,  along  the  way,   friend- 
ship and  mirth. 

— Henry   I'an   Dyke. 
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By  dr.   M.  V.  O'SHEA 

PROFESSOR    OF    EDUCATION,    UNIVERSITY    OF    WISCONSIN 
(A  pape7'  read  before  the  National  Educational  Association) 


IT  may  be  well  to  acknowledge  at  the 
outset  that  there  is  no  department 
of  educational  activity  from  the  kin- 
dergarten to  the  university  which  is  not 
under  fire  to-day.  There  has  been  no 
vital  proposition  made  the  past  ten  years, 
and  affecting  either  curricula  or  me- 
thods or  management,  which  has  not  had 
illustrious  names  alike  for  advocates  and 
for  opponents.  The  radicals  in  educa- 
tion, of  which  the  number  is  constantly 
increasing,  are  dissatisfied  with  the 
medieval  character,  as  they  maintain,  of 
much  of  our  current  theory  and  practice, 
while  the  conservative  people  among  us 
lament  that  we  have  already  strayed  so 
far  from  the  traditions  o£  the  fathers. 
The  times  are  ill-at-ease  in  all  things 
educational.  Those  who  view  education 
from  the  standpoint  of  contemporary 
scientific  thought  feel  that  much  of  the 
philosophy  that  has  come  down  to  us 
from  other  times  is  unsound,  because  it 
is  founded  upon  a  very  incomplete  and 
largely  erroneous  knowledge  of  the  mind 
of  man.  The  new  conceptions  of  human 
nature  growing  out  of  evolutionary  doc- 
trine are  producing  active  fermentation 
in  all  departments  of  teaching,  and  it  is 
inevitable  that  they  should  create  dis- 
affection with  the  present  order.  Whe- 
ther we  like  it  or  not,  there  is  no  escape 
from  this  situation.  The  innovators, 
having  faith  in  the  new  light  being  shed 
by  modern  science,  will  be  urging  us  for- 
ward ;  they  will  be  pointing  out  the  crud- 
ity of  things  as  they  are,  while  the  con- 
servative will  be  sounding  the  praises 
of  the  ancient  regime  and  bemoaning 
the  decadence  of  modern  institutions. 

Now,  so  far  as  I  can  tell,  the  kinder- 
garten is  not  subject  to  more  extensive 
or  harsher  criticism  to-day  than  other 
departments  of  our  educational  system, 
though  the  critics  have  attacked  it  so 
recently  that  the   shortcomingfs   ascribed 


to  it  are  fresh  in  the  public  mind.  It 
is  charged,  in  the  first  place,  by  the  con- 
servatives and  disciplinarians,  such  as 
Munsterberg  and  Briggs,  with  sentimen- 
talism  ;  it  humours  its  children  and  does 
not  develop  in  them  respect  for  authority 
or  habits  of  industry  and  self-control. 
Its  pupils  acquire  the  notion  that  the 
school  is  a  place  for  fairy  tales  and  play, 
and  they  mtist  suffer  many  hard  knocks 
in  the  elementary  school  before  they 
learn  that  they  should  restrain  their 
spontaneous  activities  and  apply  them- 
selves to  hard  tasks.  Teachers  of  the 
old  school  have  testified  that  children 
entering  the  primary  grade  from  the 
kindergarten  are  considerably  worse  off 
than  their  fellows  who  have  been  let 
run  at  large,  for  they  have  gained  wrong 
notions  respecting  their  dtities  and  privi- 
leges in  the  school  room.  They  expect 
the  teacher  to  entertain  them,  and,  as 
for  learning  the  lessons  assigned  to  them, 
they  strenuously  rebel.  It  should  be 
added  that  these  charges  have  all  been 
denied  by  teachers  of  high  standing,  with 
the  result  that  the  evidence  is  contra- 
dictory at  every  point. 

Like  all  other  educational  questions, 
this  one  is  so  complex  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  do  more  than  offer  opinions 
upon  it.  We  are  certainly  without  any 
reliable  data  whatever  showing  that  the 
kindergarten  is  spoiling  its  pupils  in  the 
manner  indicated.  The  few  complainants, 
so  far  as  I  have  read  them,  present  no 
evidence  that  would  receive  the  slight- 
est attention  in  any  scientific  camp. 
They  rely  upon  the  method  of  ridicule, 
and  they  imagine  that  when  they  have 
turned  a  laugh  upon  some  practice  of 
the  kindergarten  they  have  proved  a 
point  against  it.  And  it  is  easy  for  many 
people  to  make  merry  over  any  of  the 
innovations  in  teaching,  which  is  equally 
true    of    evervthine:    novel.      When    old 
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fogies  cannot  adjust  themselves  to  chang- 
ing conditions  they  console  and  strength- 
en themselves  in  their  helplessness  by 
poking  fun  at  all  things  new. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  criticisms 
of  the  kindergarten  are  without  founda- 
tion, but  only  that  the  critics  have  not 
complied  with  the  simplest  principles  of 
scientific  procedure  in  pointing  out  de- 
fects. It  is  possible  that  the  whole  mat- 
ter is  purely  relative  any  way.  It  is 
easily  conceivable  that  when  children 
have  had  much  freedom  and  life  in  a  kin- 
dergarten, and  are  then  transplanted  to 
a  dry,  desert-like  primary  grade,  it  will 
take  them  some  time  to  become  accli- 
mated. I  have  observed  very  closely  a 
situation  of  just  this  sort,  and  I  have 
wondered  often  whether  the  habits  and 
expectations  acquired  in  the  kindergar- 
ten were  not  a  disadvantage  under  the 
changed  conditions.  The  children  were 
subject  to  constant  nagging  in  the  new 
situation,  and  it  i'took  some  time  for 
them  to  learn  to  sit  still,  keep  their 
mouths  shut,  learn  their  lessons,  and  al- 
ways do  as  they  were  bid.  But  in  a 
primary  school  where  rigidity  and  mili- 
tarism gives  place  to  vital,  interesting 
activity,  I  have  observed  that  the  kinder- 
garten child  is  more  completely  cii  rap- 
port with  his  environment  than  his  less 
fortunate  comrade.  He  has  more  self- 
confidence  ;  is  more  executive,  dynamic, 
expressive,  and  from  the  very  beginning 
he  reacts  more  elYectively  to  the  educa- 
tive stimulations  of  the  classroom.  In 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  during  the 
past  year  special  studies  have  been  made 
upon  the  abilities  of  children  trained  in 
different  ways,  and  we  are  confident  that 
the  kindergarten  child  has  himself  bet- 
ter in  liand,  in  all  this  means,  than  the 
child  of  the  street,  or  the  home,  or  the 
formal  primary  grade. 

It  is  suggestive  to  note  in  this  con- 
nection that,  according  to  my  observa- 
tions, children  who  have  thoroughly  en- 
joyed the  kindergarten  sometimes 
thoroughly  dislike  the  restrictions  and 
formalism  of  the  primary  grade.  I  rea- 
lise that  the  disciplinarians  regard  this 
as  a  point  against  the  kindergarten,  for 
children  need,  for  their  souls'  health, 
to   do  tasks   which   thev   dislike.      Xow, 


it  is  needless  to  wrangle  over  this  ques- 
tion; no  one's  views  can  be  changed  by 
argument  about  it.  If  you  are  a  for- 
malist and  believe  in  the  prophylactic 
value  of  drudgery,  you  will  find  fault 
with  the  kindergarten,  and  you  can  find 
plent}'  of  reasons  to  fortify  your  ])osi- 
tion.  If,  however,  you  are  a  naturalist 
and  have  faith  in  the  moral  worth  of  fol- 
lowing lines  of  interest  in  educational 
work,  then  you  will  endorse  the  funda- 
mental ])rinciples  of  the  kindergarten, 
but  3'ou  cannot  demonstrate  the  sound- 
ness of  your  doctrines  to  those  whose 
conception  of  human  nature  and  whose 
temperament  are  the  antithesis  of  yours. 
We  cannot  at  present  proi'c  anything 
regarding  this  complex  question ;  we 
have  devised  no  system  of  experiments 
that  will  show  precisely  what  is  the 
motor,  intellectual,  emotional,  and  moral 
status  of  the  kindergarten  as  compared 
with  the  non-kndergarten  child  at  differ- 
ent stages  in  his  development.  \'iewing 
the  situation  with  my  conceptions  of 
human  nature  and  education.  I  feel  that 
the  year  or  two  spent  under  a  wise  kin- 
dergartner  are  of  positive  value. 

But  having  said  this,  I  must  hasten  to 
add  that  I  believe  there  is  room  for  im- 
provement in  the  kindergarten  in  respect 
to  some  of  the  matters  we  have  been  dis- 
cussing. I  fear  that  sentiment  plays  too 
large  a  part  in  the  treatment  of  many 
children,  and  by  sentiment  is  meant  the 
desire  and  the  efifort  to  shield  the  child 
from  all  pains  and  penalties  as  a  natural 
consequence  of  his  experiments  with 
people  and  things.  The  kindergartner 
is  sometimes  taught  that  a  child  comes 
among  us  fresh  from  the  hand  of  the 
Creator,  and  he  is  pure  and  spiritual  in 
his  tendencies  and  impulses.  If  he  never 
have  experience  with  anything  but 
gentleness  and  tenderness  in  the  people 
about  him  the  divinity  within  him  will 
unfold  most  readily.  The  kindergartner 
would  save  the  child  his  trials  and  tribu- 
lations by  taking  them  upon  herself, 
little  thinking  that  to  spare  the  child  the 
results  of  his  acts  now  is  to  heap  up 
difficulties  for  him  in  the  future.  So 
far  as  I  can  discern,  all  contemporary 
science  treating  of  human  nature  sug- 
gests   the    conception    that    the    child    is 
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equipped  at  birth  mainly  with  impulses 
which  are  bequeathed  to  him  from  his 
primitive  ancestors,  but  which  are  not 
adapted  to  modern  society  in  just  the 
way  in  which  they  are  inherited.  So 
that  the  education  of  the  individual  con- 
sists in  no  small  measure  in  learning  to 
inhibit  his  original  tendencies.  He  can 
undoubtedly  acquire  these  inhibitions 
best  by  forming  strong  attachments  for 
modes  of  conduct  in  harmony  with  ex- 
isting social  institutions  and  practices, 
so  that  in  the  kndergarten,  as  elsewhere, 
we  must  aim  primarily  to  win  the  novice 
in  behaviour  to  social  and  moral  interests 
and  actions.  But,  so  far  as  I  can  dis- 
cover, there  has  never  been  worked  out 
any  plan  by  which  the  child  can  be 
brought  into  line  with  his  social  environ- 
ment without  having  some  experience 
with  p'^nalties  for  unsocial  conduct.  The 
social  lessons  are  not  learned  without 
a  struggle,  and  the  longer  they  are  de- 
ferred the  harder  they  become.  If  the 
child  never  suffers  for  non-social  con- 
duct in  the  kindergarten  he  will  be  likely 
to  make  it  up  with  heavy  interest  far- 
ther along.  Pain  is,  when  it  results  from 
violation  of  social  and  ethical  laws,  a 
most  valuable  prophylactic  agent  if  it 
come  early  enough,  before  attitudes  and 
expectations  become  established.  So  it 
has  seemed  to  me  that  it  would  be  well 
if  the  kindergarten,  while  preserving  all 
of  its  positive  methods  in  making  the 
child  a  social  being,  would,  at  the  same 
time,  help  the  child  to  appreciate,  as  a 
result  of  vital,  significant  experience, 
that  it  pays  in  terms  of  pleasure  and  pain 
to  meet  his  fellows  half-way,  and  not  to 
trespass  on  their  rights  for  his  own  ad- 
vantage. The  kindergartner  ought  to 
help  in  making  children  appreciate  that 
a  bullying  attitude  leads  to  unhappy  con- 
sequences. 

I  come  now  to  say  a  word  respecting 
the  fundamental  conceptions  of  the  kin- 
dergarten, which  have  been  vigorously 
assailed  by  certain  distinguished  present- 
day  naturalists.  It  is  charged  that  the 
Froebelian  philosophy  is  mystical  and 
fanciful,  and  that  it  is  not  founded,  to 
any  extent,  upon  exact  observation  of 
the  developing  human  mind.  It  has  re- 
sulted then,  that  materials  and  processes 


which  are  artificial  and  formal  have 
found  their  way  into  the  kindergarten, 
the  doctrine  of- symbolism  being  especial- 
ly faulty.  The  child  is  kept  at  the  gifts 
when  he  ought  to  be  in  contact  with 
nature,  and  doing  things  of  genuine 
value.  To  my  mind  this  general  critic- 
ism is  merited  in  many  kindergartens, 
I  think  all  we  know  of  the  functioning 
of  the  human  mind  as  an  instrument  for 
securing  adjustment  to  the  world,  to 
which  may  be  added  the  results  of  ex- 
perience, testify  to  the  fruitlessness  of 
trying  to  instruct  babes  by  means  of 
symbols.  The  time  devoted  to  this  work 
ought  to  be  spent  in  dealing  at  first  hand 
with  real  objects  in  the  real  world  en- 
vironing the  child.  Even  if  the  gifts  be 
used  for  constructive  activities,  the  work 
is  still  apt  to  be  more  or  less  artificial 
and  trivial.  The  spontaneous  activities 
of  the  child  outside  of  the  kindergarten 
are  apt  to  be  considerably  more  ener- 
getic and  significant  and  effective.  I 
have  seen  boys  of  six  held  to  activities 
in  the  kindergarten  which  they  had  out- 
grown at  four,  or,  at  least,  their  abili- 
ties at  the  time  were  quite  beyond  the 
simple  and  mechanical  tasks  they  were 
performing.  I  am  confident  this  objec- 
tion will  not  apply  to  all  kindergartens, 
but  I  fear  that  the  average  orthodox  one 
has  underestimated  the  general  dynamic 
needs  and  possibilities  of  most  of  its 
children,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  has 
very  greatly  overestimated  the  generalis- 
ing powers  of  the  young  mind.  Conse- 
quently, some  of  its  processes  are  ill- 
suited  to  the  normal  child  of  five  or  six. 
I  think,  however,  that  movements  are 
already  in  progress  which  promise  to 
bring  about  needed  reforms  in  the  kin- 
dergarten. In  general,  these  reforms 
should  make  its  work  more  natural, 
more  closely  related  to  the  life  the  child 
lives  outside  of  school.  The  kindergar- 
ten, disclaiming  as  it  does  any  intention 
to  give  the  child  a  knowledge  of  lin- 
guistic arts,  should  be  chiefly  serviceable 
in  furnishing  models  for  his  spontaneous 
activities.  It  should  give  him  sugges- 
tions to  guide  him  in  his  construction 
and  play  activities,  so  that  these  may  be 
made  constantly  more  complex  and  give 
him  increasing   executive   skill,   self-con- 
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trol,  and  social  insight  and  co-operation. 
The  kindergarten,  as  I  have  seen  it,  is 
doing  considerable  in  this  direction  now, 
but  it  might  do  more  if  it  would  base 
all  its  activities  upon  the  nature  and 
needs  of  the  actual  child  with  his  primi- 
tive and  motor  tendencies  rather  than 
upon  the  idealised  and  metaphysical  be- 
ing which  the  Froebelian  philosophy,  as 
popularly  expounded  among  us,  does 
seem  to  construct. 

There  is  space  left  to  say  but  a  word 
respecting  the  current  criticisms  of  the 
training  of  the  kindergartner.  There  is 
a  deep-seated  conviction  among  the  na- 
turalists that  the  majority,  perhaps,  of 
the  kindergarten  novitiates  have  their  in- 
tellects trained  too  little  and  their  emo- 
tions stimulated  too  much.  They  are, 
it  is  said,  quite  deficient  in  the  ordinary 
subjects  of  mental  discipline — mathe- 
matics, history,  language,  science.  They 
have  very  slight  foundation  for  under- 
taking a  study  of  the  most  intricate 
object  in  the  world — the  developing  hu- 


man mind.  It  follows,  inevitably,  then, 
that  they  get  a  very  superficial  know- 
ledge of  the  true  nature  of  the  child  and 
his  educational  needs.  They  learn  the 
traditional  phrases  of  the  cult,  but  they 
cannot  employ  them  to  guide  themselves 
in  concrete  situations.  It  is  universally 
acknowledged,  so  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  ascertain,  that  the  kindergartner 
usually  has  the  right  general  attitude 
toward  her  special  work,  but  she  lacks 
the  understanding  to  particularise  this 
attitude  in  special  situations,  and  to  de- 
vise the  most  effective  means  to  accom- 
plish the  ends  which  she  would  attain. 
I  think  it  very  likely  that  the  naturalists 
have  some  reason  for  their  complaint, 
though  there  are  signs  of  improvement 
in  this  respect,  too.  In  some  training 
schools,  at  any  rate,  the  kindergartner 
is  well  grounded  in  contemporary  bio- 
logical and  psychological  science,  as  a 
foundation  for  the  special  study  of  kin- 
dergarten theory  and  practice. 


THE  FOOL  AND  THE  WISE  MAN 


He  loved  to  lean  upon  the  fence 
And  watch  the  swallows  dart, 

And  hear  the  lark  with  joy  immense 
Let  song  pour  from  its  heart. 

He  loved  to  linger  by  the  brook 
And  watch  the  bubbles  play, 

And  drowse  and  dream  above  his  hook, 
With  trouble  far  away. 

With  simple  joys  he  was  content; 

He  had  no  wish  to  rule ; 
Men  said  his  days  were  all  misspent 

And  called  the  man  a  fool. 


Another  where  the  crowds  were  great 
Went  scheming  day  by  day; 

He  filled  men's  hearts  with  fear  and  hate. 
And  piled  his  gains  away. 

He  never  knew  one  hour  of  rest, 
His  brow  was  lined  with  care; 

If  joy  had  e'er  been  in  his  breast 
It  had  not  lingered  there. 

No  birds  enchanted  him  with  song, 
His  dreams  were  full  of  sighs. 

But  people  saw  him  push  along 
And  thought  that  he  was  wise. 


— S.    E.    Kiser,    in    Chicas^o   Record-Herald. 
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AN  EDUCATIONAL  COUNCIL  FOR  ONTARIO 


The  chief  reform  in  the  education  de- 
partment as  promised  by  Mr.  Whitney 
involves  the  creation  of  an  advisory 
council  composed  of  experts  represent- 
ing different  branches  of  the  system 
and  clothed  with  distinctly  consultative 
powers.  Under  our  parliamentary  sys- 
tem as  applied  to  education,  no  execu- 
tive authority  on  matters  affecting  pol- 
icy can  be  surrendered  to  any  such  coun- 
cil. Some  years  ago,  Mr.  Ross,  then 
Minister  of  Education,  thinking  to  head 
off  the  Conservative  agitation  in  favour 
of  a  consultative  council,  created  a  body 
which  he  styled  by  the  imposing  name 
of  educational  council,  but  which  in  re- 
ality turned  out  to  be  a  mere  committee 
on  examinations  with  very  shadowy 
functions  even  in  that  capacity.  The 
powers  of  this  body  are  limited  to  re- 
cording assent  to  certain  departmental 
suggestions  as  to  the  appointment  of  ex- 
aminers and  sub-examiners  and  ratifying 
a  return-  of  examination  results  as  laid 
before  it  by  an  official  of  the  department. 
On  occasion,  that  is,  when  it  suits  the 
minister,  the  question  of  authorising  a 
text-book  may  be  submitted  to  this  coun- 
cil. We  are  dealing,  of  course,  with 
the  situation  existing  under  the  old  re- 
gime, a  situation  which  is  now  merely 
tolerated  until  a  better  can  be  devised. 
The  functions  of  this  council  of  Mr. 
Ross'  creation  are  largely  ornamental 
and  calculated  to  lend  an  air  of  disin- 
terestedness to  what  might,  behind  the 
scenes,  prove  to  be  a  very  partisan  ad- 
ministration. It  is  a  sort  of  convenient 
make-believe,  which  no  one  takes  seri- 
ously and  over  the  passing  of  which  not 
a  tear  will  be  shed. 

The  kind  of  council,  on  the  other 
hand,  which  Mr.  Whitney  has  in  view, 
is  one  of  genuine  advisory  powers  and 
one  truly  representative  of  the  different 
phases  of  education.  The  idea  is  that 
the  responsible  minister,  who  is  a  par- 
liamentarian and  treats  all  matters  from 
the  people's  point  of  view — a  people's 
trustee,  so  to  speak — should  be  the  exe- 


cutive ;  that  he  should  be  assisted  on 
matters  of  technical  detail,  not  by  any 
chance  person  whom  it  niay  please  him 
to  call  into  his  counsels,  but  by  a  regu- 
larly constituted  board  of  experts,  who 
will  be  consulted  formally  and  system- 
atically and  be  vested  with  the  dignity 
of  authoritative  advisers.  Not  that  the 
minister  will  be  bound  on  all  occasions 
to  act  on  their  advice,  but  that  he  will 
always  have  to  choose  between  so  acting 
and  justifying  before  parliament  and 
people  independent  action  of  his  own. 

It  is  just  possible  that  from  the  stand- 
point of  practical  politics  such  a  situ- 
ation might  at  times  prove  embarrass- 
ing, but  it  is  an  embarrassment  which 
makes  for  strength  of  character,  de- 
liberate judgment,  as  opposed  to  regard 
for  expediency,  and  a  better  tone  gen- 
erally in  school  administration. 

We  have  seen  the  education  depart- 
ment administered  by  an  autocrat.  Or- 
dinarily the  minister  of  education  is  to 
be  looked  for  in  the  class  known  as  poli- 
ticians, amongst  whom  few  expert  edu- 
cationists are  to  be  found.  The  more 
of  an  educationist  the  political  head  of 
the  department  is  the  more  of  an  auto- 
crat he  is  likely  to  be,  for  knowledge  is 
power.  It  has  been  said  that  the  ideal 
system  of  rulership  is  autocracy — pro- 
vided you  have  the  right  autocrat.  The 
ideal  autocrat  in  educational  matters  at 
present  is  hard  to  find.  The  conditions 
are  very  exacting  and  the  combination 
of  successful  qualifications  is,  we  may 
safely  say,  not  to  be  found  in  any  one 
man.  Our  system — the  British  non- 
elective  system  of  selecting  officials — is 
against  it.  The  American  elective  sys- 
tem develops  the  educational  politician, 
but  ours  does  not.  The  instances  where 
educationists  have  entered  parliament 
are  rare,  and  they  are  not  to  be  relied 
upon  as  furnishing  precedents  on  which 
to  base  a  system.  At  the  best  any  edu- 
cational politician  we  are  ever  likely  to 
have  will  possess  but  a  part  of  the  tech- 
nical knowledge  necessarv  to  make  him 
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tlie  ideal  autocrat  of  the  education  de- 
I)artnient.  lie  may  have  enough  ex- 
pert knowlcdg-e  combined  with  political 
aciimen  to  make  him  successful  as  an 
autocrat  along  certain  lines,  but  he  will 
not  be  equal  to  the  whole  occasion  sin- 
gle-handed. 

Education  is  too  vast,  too  complex  a 
subject  to  be  successfully  administered 
by  one  individual.  The  question  is,  shall 
the  executive  head  be  assisted  bv  a 
bureau  of  officials  at  his  own  beck  and 
-call,  or  by  a  board  of  independent  ad- 
visers recognised  by  law  ?  We  have 
tried   the   former   and   it   has   developed 


evil.  There  is  but  one  alternative.  The 
board,  however,  must  be  carefully  form- 
ed. It  must  not  be  unwieldy  and  yet 
it  must  be  composite.  We  should  say 
the  following  elements  should  be  repre- 
sented :  The  university  and  the  second- 
ary schools,  by  one  each,  the  public 
schools  by  two,  and  the  separate 
schools  by  one.  How  far  this  board 
should  be  elective  is  a  matter  for  careful 
consideration.  It  must  at  least  be  part- 
ly of  that  nature.  As  a  parallel  the 
militia  council  at  Ottawa  is  worth  study- 
ing, though  we  would  not  push  the  par- 
allel too  far. — The  Toronto  World. 


A  LONDON  VACATION  SCHOOL 


The  Passmore  Edwards'  Institute, 
Tavistock-place,  London — which  lies, 
practically,  midway  between  Russell 
Square  and  Euston  Station — has  during 
the  past  four  weeks  been  a  centre  of  in- 
terest to  educationists  and  others  inter- 
ested in  the  well-being  of  the  city  child. 
For  many  years  social  reformers  have 
been  perturbed  by  the  demoralising  ef- 
fects of  summer  holidays  on  the  children 
of  the  poorer  classes  in  the  great  cities 
to  whom  the  streets  and  alleys  are  the 
only  playgrounds.  ]\Irs.  Humphrey 
Ward — whose  solicitude  for  the  happi- 
ness of  the  less  fortunate  little  ones  is 
well  known  to  our  readers — struck  by 
the  success  of  vacation  schools  in  Chi- 
cago and  New  York,  determined  to 
brighten  the  lives  of  the  children  who, 
during  the  summer  holidays,  were  pre- 
vented by  their  parents'  poverty  from 
enjoying  the  delights  of  the  country 
lane  or  the  seashore.  Four  years  ago, 
thanks  entirely  to  her  efforts,  the  first 
Vacation  School  in  Great  Britain  came 
into  being.  It  differed  somewhat  from 
its  American  prototype,  inasmuch  as  the 
whole  of  the  vacation  is  occupied  with 
the  work.  Further,  the  American 
schools  have  but  one  meeting  a  day.  At 
Tavistock-place  there  are  two,  though 
for  two  distinct  batches  of  children — 
the  first  from  10  a.m.  to  12.30  and  the 
other  from  5  p.m.  to  T.30. 

The  object  of  the  school  is,  as  we 
have  said,  to  give  the  pupils  a  really 
Sfood  time.     Yet  the  work  done   is   not 


only  recreative  and  pleasureable,  but 
is  to  a  considerable  extent  educational. 
The  organisers  realised  at  the  outset 
that  the  pupils  had  to  be  entertained. 
Being  devoid  of  initiative  for  the  most 
part,  it  was  necessary  to  give  shape  and 
direction  to  their  amusements.  The 
school  sought  to  satisfy  the  children's 
insatiable  desire  for  something  to  do  in 
a  way  that  w^ould  prove  physically  and 
morally  the  most  beneficial  and  least 
irksome. 

The  first  difficulty  was  to  get  the  chil- 
dren to  attend  the  school.  To  do  this 
the  active  co-operation  of  parents  and 
teachers  was  essential.  From  the  out- 
set the  school  has  had  the  enthusiastic 
support  and  encouragement  from  both. 
Immediately  before  the  summer  vaca- 
tion of  1902  about  1,500  application 
forms  were  sent  to  the  teachers  in  about 
a  dozen  neighbouring  schools — Board 
and  Voluntary. 

The  experiment  proved  a  huge  suc- 
cess. The  organisers  aimed  at  an  aver- 
age attendance  of  750  in  the  first  year. 
The  figures  actually  worked  out  to  an 
average  of  751.  The  scholars  became 
so  enamoured  of  the  work  that  thev 
showed  a  genuine  anxiety  to  attend, 
and  were  often  found  outside  the  gates 
of  the  settlement  an  hour  before  the 
time  for  opening. 

The  Passmore  Edwards'  Settlement 
differs  in  many  ways  from  the  ideal  ele- 
mentary school.  Yet  the  verv  draw- 
backs   in    this    regard    have    doubtless 
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much  to  do  with  the  enjoyment  of  the 
scholars  and  the  success  of  the  school. 
Its  quaint  rooms  and  tortuous  passages 
proved  an  additional  delight. 

The  charms  of  the  building  are  great- 
ly enhanced  by  the  spacious,  well-wood- 
ed and  neatly  kept  garden  at  the  rear, 
which  has  been  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  school  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford. 
If  the  weather  be  favourable,  the  work 
is  carried  out  as  much  as  possible  in  this 
garden.  Trestle  tables — which  are  eas- 
ily moved — and  chairs  constitute  the  out- 
door furniture. 

One  need  only  glance  at  the  curri- 
culum to  be  struck  with  the  care  and 
thoughtfulness  exercised  in  its  compila- 
tion. Although  amusement .  is  the  pri- 
mary object  aimed  at,  the  fact  has  not 
been  lost  sight  of  that  children  delight 
in  making  things.  The  curriculum  em- 
braces manual  training  (woodwork  for 
the  older  boys)  ;  housewifery  and  cook- 
ing (for  the  older  girls,  and  once  or 
twice  for  boys  also)  ;  singing,  gymnas- 
tics (including  boxing  for  the  older 
boys),  and  musical  drill  and  physical 
exercises;  story  telling  (with  which 
was  carefully  combined  a  spice  of  moral 
instruction);  clay  modelling;  dancing; 
nature  study  (botany  and  zoology  from 
life);  brushwork  and  drawing;  read- 
ing room  (story  books)  ;  dramatics  (the 
pieces  prepared  are  performed  before 
the  whole  school  on  breaking  up  day)  ; 
needlework  (chiefly  doll  dressing),  bas- 
ket work,  and  cane  weaving;  lantern 
story  telling ;  ambulance  work  and  nurs- 
ing (even  to  washing  and  dressing  a 
baby)  ;  swimming  (for  both  boys  and 
girls),  and  last,  but  not  least,  sand-dig- 
ging. Most  of  these  subjects,  it  will 
be  observed,  permit  the  students  to  be 
actually  doing  something — -i.e.,  they 
bring  into  play  physical  as  well  as  men- 
tal activities.  With  the  exception  of 
woodwork,  housewifery,  needlework  and 
cane  weaving,  the  lessons  are  only  thir- 
ty-five minutes  in  duration.  This  gives 
insufficient  time  for  the  scholars  to  tire. 
Moreover,  the  subjects  are  so  arranged 
that  a  child  as  far  as  possible  gets  one 
lesson  in  the  building  and  one  in  the 
garden  alternately.  A  few  children  dis- 
playing special  aptitude  and  expressing 
a   genuine   desire    to   take    up    any   one 


particular  subject  are  allowed  to  spend 
as  much  time  as  they  wish  at  that  sub- 
ject. 

The  children  are  divided  into  ten 
classes  according  to  the  standard  they 
have  reached  in  the  ordinary  schools. 
To  prevent  confusion  these  are  lettered 
A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  H,  K,  and  L.  Class 
A  includes  the  oldest  and  L  the  young- 
est children.  The  ages  range  from  five 
to  fourteen ;  the  two  classes  of  the 
youngest  children,  K  and  L,  constitute 
a  separate  kindergarten,  and  work  on  a 
special  time-table  under  a  responsible 
mistress.  The  w^ork  taken  includes 
stories,  building,  games,  paper-folding, 
cutting  and  pasting,  nature  study,  chalk- 
ing, singing,  colouring,  clay  modelling, 
soap-bubble  blowing,  skipping,  and  other 
delights  of  infant  years. 

Every  thirty-five  minutes  a  bell  is 
rung  throughout  the  building  and  gar- 
den, and  at  this  signal  all  the  classes 
which  are  not  continuing  the  same  work 
during  the  next  period,  are  conducted 
by  their  teachers  to  the  place  of  assem- 
bly. On  their  arrival  the  teachers  place 
themselves  at  the  head  of  the  squads 
indicated  as  theirs  for  the  next  lesson 
on  the  time-table,  and  march  them  off 
to  their  new  work.  This  constant  gather- 
ing at  a  rendezvous,  although  seem- 
ingly unnecessary  and  formal,  seems  to 
be  the  best  and  most  economical  method 
of  avoiding  confusion  and  eventual 
waste  of  time.  The  intricacies  of  the 
building  present  a  minimum  of  difficulty 
under  this  arrangement;  it  is  probable 
that  they  would  have  proved  formidable 
under  any  other  arrangement.  A  nota- 
ble feature  of  the  work  is  the  compara- 
tive ease  with  which  discipline  is  main- 
tained, although,  of  course,  it  is  not  en- 
forced with  the  strictness  essential  in 
the  ordinary  school.  The  motto  of  the 
director,  Mr.  E.  G.  Holland,  is  "Liberty, 
but  no  license."  The  children  are  in- 
variably orderly  in  coming  to  the 
school,  orderly  in  assembling,  orderly  in 
class,  and  orderly  going  home.  They 
are,  nearly  invariably,  cheerfully  obedi- 
ent, happy  and  free,  seldom  venturing, 
however,  to  presume  on  the  kindness 
shown  them.  Of  course  there  is  an  oc- 
casional recalcitrant.  But  if  a  few  stern 
words  in  a  private  interview  fail  to  show 
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him  the  error  of  his  ways,  the  threat  of 
expulsion  invariably  proves  efficacious. 
Space  prevents  us  to  deal  in  detail 
with  the  splendid  specimens  of  work 
turned  out  by  the  children  which  were 
shown  to  the  writer  on  his  visit  to  the 
school  last  week.  The  woodwork,  mod- 
elling, baskets,  dressed  dolls,  etc.,  are 
really  excellent.  The  attendance  this 
year  has  averaged  over  DOG  per  day  or 
90  per  cent,  of  those  on  the  roll,  which 
is  extremely  satisfactory  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  there  is  no  compulsion. 
~No  greater  proof  of  the  success  of  the 
Tavistock-place  experiment  could  be  ad- 


duced than  the  fact  that  other  districts 
have  followed  its  example.  For  the  first 
time  last  summer  a  similar  school,  for 
about  300  children,  was  opened  at  Strat- 
ford ;  whilst  the  lulucation  Committee 
of  West  Ham  has  granted  the  use  of 
the  P.  T.  centre  with  the  garden  and 
manual  training  centre  attached  for  a 
vacation  school.  It  requires  only  a  little 
encouragement  from  the  education  au- 
thorities in  the  great  urban  Centres 
throughout  Great  Britain  to  make  these 
schools  as  numerous  and  as  popular  as 
they  are  in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica.— The  Schoolmaster. 


SALARIES  OF  TEACHERS  IN  GERMANY 


Salaries  of  teachers  in  the  elementary 
schools  of  Germany  vary  with  locali- 
ties as  in  the  United  States.  The  mini- 
mum salary  in  a  single  kingdom  like 
Prussia,  for  example,  is  $290  a  year  in 
the  agricultural  districts  of  East  Prus- 
sia, $300  a  year  in  Berlin,  and  $430  a 
year  in  the  rich  manufacturing  districts 
of  the  Lower  Rhine,  for  men  teach- 
ers. As  most  of  the  teaching  in  Ger- 
many is  done  by  men,  their  salaries  will 
be  given  when  not  otherwise  indicated. 

Since  the  kingdom  of  Prussia  is 
three-fourths  of  the  German  empire,  the 
salaries  of  Prussian  teachers  may  be 
given  as  reasonably  typical  of  Germany. 
As  in  France,  all  teachers  are  trained 
in  the  state  normal  schools,  and  mone- 
tary promotion  is  a  matter  of  efficiency 
and  seniority.  The  minimum  salary  as 
fixed  by  the  Prussian  bill  of  1896  is  as 
follows : — 


First,  second,  third  and  fourth  years 

Fifth,  sixth  and  seventh  years 

Eij^hth,  ninth  and  tenth  j-ears 

Eleventh,  twelfth  and  thirteenth  jears 

Fourteenth,  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  years.  . 

Seventeenth,  eig'hteenth  and  nineteenth 
years .  

Twentieth,  twenty-first  and  twenty-second 
years 

Twenty-third,  twentv-fourth  and  twenty- 
fifth    \-ears 

Twenty-sixth,  twenty-seventh  and  twent}- 
eigfhth  years 

Twenty-ninth,  thirtieth  and  thirty-first  years 

Thirty-second  year  and  thereafter 


$i8o 
225 

245 
265 

285 
305 


345 

365 
385 
405 


These  salaries,  it  should  be  noted,  re- 
present the  minimum  amounts  required 


to  be  paid  by  the  state ;  they  do  not  in- 
clude the  additions  which  local  com- 
munities may  and  do  vote  and  they  do 
not  include  the  rent  (about  twenty  per 
cent,  of  the  annual  salary)  to  which  each 
teacher  is  entitled. 

The  average  salary  for  the  entire  term 
of  service  of  German  teachers — the  mini- 
mum salary  fixed  by  the  state  plus  the 
voluntary  additions  voted  by  the  com- 
munities— will  serve  to  give  the  Ameri- 
can teacher  a  better  notion  of  the  re- 
muneration of  his  German  co-labourers. 
These  average  salaries  do  not,  however, 
include  the  indemnity  for  rent  (about 
twenty  per  cent,  of  the  salary)  which 
is  invariably  paid.  The  average  term 
of  service  of  German  teachers,  it  should 
be  noted,  is  slightly  less  than  thirty 
years ;  and  the  average  annual  compen- 
sation (not  including  rent)  of  some  sel- 
ected German  cities  is  as  follows : — 

A  v. 
Popula-         Yearly 
City  tion  Salary 

Hamburg- 705>738  ^694 

Munich 499,932  639 

Leipzig 456,124  701 

Cologne 372.529  582 

Frankfort,  A.  M 288,989  744 

Hanover 235,649  515 

Chemnitz 206,913  591 

Konigsberg- 189,483  377 

Strassburg 151.041  537 

Karlsruhe   97. 185  621 

Freiburg 61,504  596 

Tubingen 15.338  47° 

Sondershausen 7.^54  3^3 

Teachers  in  Germany,  being  civil  ser- 
vants are  pensioned  by  the  government. 
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This  is  paid  chiefly  by  the  state,  al- 
though the  local  government  sometimes 
supplements  the  fund.  A  German 
teacher  who  has  taught  at  least  ten  years 
is  entitled  to  one-fourth  of  his  salary  at 
the  time  of  his  retirement,  providing  he 
has  had  to  give  up  teaching  on  account 
of  physical  or  mental  disability  or  has 
reached  the  age  of  sixty-five  years. 

Commencing  with  one-fourth  of  the 
salary  after  ten  years  of  service,  the 
amount  increases  by  one-sixtieth  each 
year  until  it  reaches  the  maximum  (or 
three-fourths  of  the  salary)  after  forty 
years  of  service.  A  young  man  ordin- 
arily begins  teaching  at  the  age  of  twen- 
ty-one years ;  he  may  be  pensioned  with 
three-fourths  of  his  salary  at  the  age  of 
sixty-one,  and  he  must  retire  at  sixty- 
five. 

At  the  death  of  the  teacher  his  widow 
receives  a  sum  equal  to  forty  per  cent. 


of  the  pension  to  which  her  husband 
would  have  been  entitled  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  although  this  sum  may  never 
be  less  than  fifty  dollars  or  more  than 
five  hundred  dollars  a  year.  Each  child 
receives  an  annual  allowance  equal  to 
one-fifth  that  of  the  mother ;  but  she 
forfeits  her  pension  if  she  re-marries, 
and  children  cease  to  draw  pensions  at 
the  age  of  eighteen  years.  The  Ger- 
man pension  law  is  hedged  with  numer- 
ous safeguards.  If,  for  example,  a 
widow  is  fifteen  or  more  years  younger 
than  her  husband  there  is  a  proportion- 
ate decrease  in  the  amount  she  receives 
for  each  year  of  juniority.  The  Ger- 
man pension  law  is  productive  of  two 
good  results:  (1)  It  calls  and  keeps  in- 
to the  work  many  good  men,  and  (2) 
it  gives  permanency  to  the  teaching  call- 
ing.— W.  S.  Monroe,  in  the  Journal  of 
Education. 


A  SCOTCH  FERIEXHEIM 


On  June  24  the  Children's  Village  at 
Humbie,  in  East  Lothian,  was  formally 
opened  by  Miss  Balfour,  sister  of  the 
Prime  Minister.  At  present  there  are 
three  cottages  occupied,  while  a  fourth 
and  the  school  are  nearing  completion. 
The  whole  estate  is  eleven  acres  in  ex- 
tent, situated  on  a  hillside  with  a  w^est- 
ern  exposure.  At  the  foot  of 'the  hill 
runs  a  burn,  overhung  by  a  clifif  covered 
with  whin  bushes.  On  the  eastern  boun- 
dary is  a  wood  affording  a  capital  shade 
for  the  children  on  a  hot  day.  The 
grounds  have  been  laid  out  with  a  view 
to  decoration,  and  promise  in  time  to 
afford  the  children  many  opportunities 
of  seeing  Nature  in  her  various  moods. 

It  is  intended  to  send  children  from 
the  Scottish  capital  regularly  through- 
out the  year  to  the  village  so  that  thev 
may  recruit.  Already  180  children  have 
been  sent,  and  the  result  has  proved 
satisfactory.  Headmasters  report  that 
•any  time  lost  in  school  work  is  rapidly 
overtaken  on  account  of  the  improve- 
ment in  physique.  But  that  the  work 
may  be  continuous  a  school  is  being 
built.  It  is  not  intended  to  draw  up  a 
full-time  curriculum.  The  school  is 
merelv  a  convenience  for  wet  davs,  and 


the  teaching  serves  to  occupy  the  chil- 
dren's attention  at  the  time  when  it  is 
desirable  that  the  house-mother  shall 
have  the  house  to  herself.  Beyond  let- 
ter-writing, music,  reading,  and  object 
lessons  in  Nature  study,  little  will  be  at- 
tempted. 

The  village  is  a  development  of  the 
Children's  Holiday  Scheme,  which  has 
hitherto  sent  over  two  thousand  children 
a  vear  to  the  countrv  in  the  summer 
holidays.  The  sum  of  £12,000  will  be 
needed  to  complete  this  scheme,  which 
allows  for  twelve  cottages,  each  holding 
about  fifteen  children.  Of  this  sum 
about  £3.500  has  been  subscribed  pri- 
vately, and  the  pupils  of  St.  George's 
High  School  in  Edinburgh  have  col- 
lected among  themselves  the  funds  for 
building  the  school. 

The  organisation  is  modelled  on  the 
Ferienheim  of  Pastor  Bion,  Zurich,  who 
founded  the  first  holiday  home  on  the 
continent  in  1876.  One  important  vari- 
ation on  Pastor  Bion's  methods  has  been 
introduced :  the  children  are  located  in 
different  homes  instead  of  in  one  large 
building.  This  avoids  the  risks  of  fire 
and  infection.  Hitherto  the  committee 
in  charge  has  not  imitated  Pastor  Bion's 
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master-stroke  of  finance.  When  he 
bought  the  Schwabrig  in  Appenzell  he 
took  care  to  have  plenty  of  land,  and 
then  he  planted  the  greater  part  of  the 
eighty-five  acres  with  timber.  He  told 
his  subscribers  that  pine  woods  were  a 
healthy  environment,  and  the  shade 
would  be  welcome  for  the  children. 
Now  he  has  the  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing that  the  timber  on  the  estate  is  worth 
more  than  the  sum  he  originally  gave 
for   it.      lUit   the    Edinburoh   Committee 


are  not  wanting  in  financial  ability. 
They  can  keep  a  child  for  a  month  in 
the  village  for  a  total  cost  of  under  four- 
teen shillings.  When  the  parent  is  able 
to  pay,  a  contribution  is  usually  forth- 
coming, but,  when  a  child  is  suffering 
from  confinement  and  poverty,  charity 
is  readily  practised.  Thus,  while  there 
is  immense  benefit  to  the  children,  the 
self-respect  of  the  parent  is  not  lowered 
by  any  thought  of  pauperisation, — The 
London  Journal  of  Education. 


BI-LINGUAL  SCHOOL  OPENETD 


W^ith  the  opening  of  a  bi-lingual  high 
school  at  Rockland  recently  was  estab- 
lished practically  the  first  institution  of 
its  kind  in  the  province  of  Ontario.  Such 
a  school  has  been  talked  of  for  several 
years,  Inspector  Rochon  being  one  of 
the  prime  movers  in  the  project,  though 
he  left  the  matter  of  its  location  to  be 
threshed  out  by  the  municipalities  most 
interested.  The  new  structure  is  of 
brick  with  stone  foundation,  and  will 
have  cost,  when  completed,  about  $10,- 
000,  exclusive  of  the  land,  wdiich  is  the 
gift  of  Senator  Edwards.  The  site  is, 
perhaps,  the  finest  in  the  united  counties 
of  Prescott  and  Russell,  being  beautiful- 
ly shaded  and  well  fenced.  Inspector 
Rochon,  who  is  in  the  city,  after  attend- 
ing, at  South  Indian,  a  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Examiners  of  the  United  Coun- 


ties, told  the  Free  Press  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  board.  Rev.  Father  Hudon, 
expected  between  3.5  and  40  pupils  on 
hand  at  the  opening.  The  school,  he  says, 
will  follow  the  same  courses  as  other 
high  schools,  but  wall  have  French  as  a 
specialty.  The  principal  is  an  English- 
speaking  gentleman  who  has  had  a  thor- 
ough French  Education  in  Paris  and 
who  comes  highly  recommended. 

Inspector  Rochon,  when  asked  what 
he  thought  of  the  Charlebois  charges, 
replied :  ''They  are  wholly  incorrect  and 
I  have  no  time  to  lose  in  answering  Mr. 
Charlebois'  lucubrations.  As  to  his 
statement  that  I  have  been  advising 
qlialified  teachers  not  to  make  applica- 
tion for  places  where  the  Brothers  are 
teaching,  I  wish  to  say  it  is  false."' — 
London  Free  Press. 
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New  Voyages  to  North  America.  By 
the  Baron  de  Lahontan.  Reprint- 
ed from  the  EngHsh  edition  of  1703, 
with  facsimiles  of  the  original  title- 
pages,  maps  and  illustrations,  etc. 
Edited  bv  Reuben  Gold  Thwaites^ 
LL.D.;  i  vols.,  $7.50  net.  Chicago: 
A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  1905. 

Messrs.  McClurg  &  Company,  the 
Chicago  publishers,  have  again  laid  the 
reading  public  under  strong  obligations 
by  their  commendable  enterprise  in  res- 
cuing from  oblivion,  or  comparative  ob- 
livion, another  important  contemporary 
work  bearing  on  the  early  history  of 
America — the  Voyages  of  Lahontan. 
This  is  the  fourth  in  their  series  of  *'Li- 
brary  Reprints  of  xA.mericana,"  the  ear- 
lier books  being  the  "Expedition  of 
Lewis  &  Clark,"  Hennepin's  *'A  New 
Discovery,"  and  Gass'  "Journal." 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the  last 
complete  edition  of  Lahontan  in  Eng- 
lish was  published  as  far  back  as  1735, 
and  that  although  the  work  has  been 
many  times  reprinted  in  French,  as  well 
as  in  German,  Dutch  and  Italian,  copies 
of  these  editions  are  now  to  be  found 
only  in  a  few  of  the  largest  public  li- 
braries, it  will  be  sufficiently  clear  what 
a  boon  this  edition  of  the  Voyages, 
with  its  admirable  introduction,  notes, 
bibliography  and  index,  and  its  excellent 
mechanical  make-up,  will  be  to  all  stu- 
dents of  the  early  history  of  our  coun- 
try. 

Of  all  the  adventurous  men  who  made 
history  in  the  early  days  of  New  France, 
not  one  has  left  an  account  of  his  travels 
that  compares  with  that  of  Lahontan  in 
all  those  distinctive  characteristics  that 
mark  literature  from  mere  writing.  La- 
hontan's  "Voyages"  is  not  only  an  es- 
sential part  of  the  historical  literature 
of  New  France,  but  it  is  much  more  than 
this.  The  vivacious  Baron  possessed 
to  an  eminent  degree  the  power  of  re- 
producing the  men  and  scenes  among 
which  he  moved,  with  such  fidelity  and 
graphic  power  that  one  reading  his 
pages  is  carried  back  to  the  latter  years 
of   the    seventeenth    centurv,    and    finds 


himself,  now  in  the  midst  of  the  limited 
but  charming  social  atmosphere  of  old 
Quebec ;  then  campaigning  against  the 
Iroquois ;  again  hunting  and  fishing  in 
the  Valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence ;  build- 
ing forts  and  trading  with  the  Indians ; 
or  exploring  the  wilderness  of  the  far 
west. 

As  Dr.  Thwaite  points  out  in  his  In- 
troduction to  the  present  edition,  La- 
hontan has  been  curiously  neglected  by 
scientific  and  historical  students,  who 
have,  because  of  the  presence  in  his 
Voyages  of  an  obviously  spurious  jour- 
ney to  the  so-called  River  Long,  reject- 
ed the  entire  book  as  equally  spurious 
and  unreliable. 

That  this  wholesale  repudiation  of 
Lahontan's  narrative  was  not  only  illog- 
ical but  absurd,  even  the  most  elemen- 
tary comparison  of  his  statements  with 
the  evidence  of  contemporary  writers 
will  amply  prove.  The  Voyages  indeed 
bear  internal  evidence  of  being  for  the 
most  part  an  accurate  account,  by  a 
remarkably  clear-headed  and  wide-^ 
awake  observer,  of  the  New  France  of 
1685  and  thereabouts. 

One  cannot  do  better  here  than  quote 
Dr.  Thwaites-  testimony  on  this  point — 
the  testimony  of  an  acknowledged  au- 
thority on  the  early  history  of  Amer- 
ica:— 

"Lahontan,"  he  says,  "relates  in  a 
clear,  straightforward  manner  all  that 
came  before  his  eyes.  With  vivid 
strokes  he  pictures  the  thinly  diffused 
colony  of  New  France — fishing  hamlets 
fringing  the  fog-drenched  fjords  of 
spruce-mantled  Newfoundland ;  the  fur- 
trade  rendezvous  at  gloomy  Tadousac ; 
habitants  nestled  upon  the  billowy  shores 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  or  on  the  waving 
meadows  at  the  mouths  of  its  tributa- 
ries, which  come  swiftly  coursing  from 
out  of  the  dark  forests  hanging  on  its 
rugged  rim ;  the  capital,  perched  defiant- 
ly on  the  steep  cliff  of  Quebec,  over- 
looking hillsides  and  rolling  plains,  in 
his  day  becoming  well-dotted  with  the 
whitewashed  stone  cabins  of  a  thrifty 
peasantry ;  Three  Rivers,  the  centre  of  a 
widespread      commerce :       ecclesiastical 
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Montreal,  shadowed  by  its  mountain, 
and  ever  alert  against  the  crouching  Iro- 
quois ;  and  beyond  that — up  the  stately 
Ottawa  or  along  the  far-reaching  waters 
of  the  upper  lakes,  and  still  farther  be- 
yond upon  the  interlocking  drainage 
systems  of  the  continental  interior — the 
isolated  camps  of  coiircurs  dc  bois,  and 
the  little  log  fortresses,  like  that  of  St. 
Joseph,  seeking  to  hold  the  wilderness 
trade  against  all  comers. 

"A  participant  in  some  of  the  most 
stirring  campaigns  in  the  brilliant  epoch 
pf  Frontenac's  government,  Lahontan^ 
presents  to  us  admirable  reports  of 
these  events.  We  have  also  in  his  pages 
first-hand  accounts  of  the  political  insti- 
tutions of  the  colony — its  officials, 
courts,  and  local  government,  combined 
with  incisive  characterisations  of  the 
respective  governors,  intendants  and  of- 
ficial noblesse.  The  strutting  function- 
ary, the  zealous  Jesuit  wdio  balks  at  no 
hazard,  the  gay  soldier,  the  hardy  habi- 
tant, the  roving  coureur  de  bois,  and 
the  naked  savage,  all  stand  out  in  bold 
relief  upon  his  pages.  Even  the  birds 
and  animals,  the  plants,  and  the  miner- 
als of  this  strange  land  do  not  escape 
our  observer's  eye.  Thus  not  only  in 
history,  but  in  topography,  geography, 
ethnology  and  natural  history,  all  of  it 
the  record  of  personal  knowledge,  La- 
hontan's  work  stands  as  one  of  the  im- 
portant sources  for  the  intimate  study  of 
New  France." 

As  to  the  apocryphal  journey  to  the 
River  Long  M.  Edmund  Roy,  who  con- 
tributed an  important  and  very  interest- 
ing memoir  on  Lahontan,  marked  by 
much  painstaking  research,  to  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada, 
is  probably  right  in  his  conjecture  that 
this  imaginary  journey  was  simply  add- 
ed by  Lahontan  to  his  otherwise  vera- 
cious narrative  as  a  means  of  attract- 
ing readers  to  his  book — Lahontan  being 
at  the  time  desperately  hard  up,  and, 
as  Dr.  Thwaite  points  out,  quite  capable 
of  such  a  feat. 

?\lessrs.  ]McClurg  were  fortunate  in 
securing  for  this  edition  (it  would  be 
inadequate  to  call  it  merely  a  reprint) 
of  Lahontan.  such  a  well  equipped  and 
scholarly  editor  as  Dr.  Thwaites.  His 
full    and    sympathetic    introduction,    as 


well  as  the  explanatory  notes  which  he 
has  added  to  the  text,  leave  little  to  be 
desired — except  that  perhaps  one  would 
like  to  have  had  even  more  of  the  latter. 
The  publishers  were  equally  fortunate 
in  placing  the  biblography  in  the  hands 
of  such  an  acknowledged  authority  as 
Mr.  Paltsits,  of  the  Lenox  Library,  New 
York,  an  expert  in  American  biblio- 
graphy. 

One  notes  an  occasional  slight  slip — 
such  as  Mueles  for  Aleules  (p.  103), 
and  Rene  for  Rene  (p.  98).  On  p.  135, 
Dauphine  de  la  Forest,  should  be  Dau- 
pin  de  la  Forest.  It  might  also  be  point- 
ed out  that  Frangois-Marie  Perrot  died 
at  Martinique  in  1G91.  See  "Documents 
relatifs  a  la  Nouvelle-France,  I,  503,  II, 
29,  59,  IIG,  187.  With  regard  to  Dr. 
Thwaite's'  note  on  p.  127,  Mr.  Suite, 
whose  authority  in  regard  to  French- 
Canadian  names  is  hardly  open  to  ques- 
tion, states  that  Chorel  de  Saint-Romain 
was  a  farmer  and  merchant  of  Cham- 
plain-Batiscan.  D'Orvilliers,  on  the 
other  hand,  belonged  to  the  French  no- 
blesse, and  was  an  officer  of  one  of  the 
regiments.  The  son  of  Chorel  took  the 
name  of  Dorvilliers,  as  was  then  and 
still  is,  customary  in  French  Canada. 
Mr.  Suite  states  that  so  far  as  he  is 
aware  there  was  no  relationship  between 
the  two  families. 

However,  these  are  but  very  minor 
points,  and  both  the  text  and  editorial 
notes  are  upon  the  whole  remarkable 
for  their  accuracy. 

As  to  the  mechanical  features  of  the 
book,  one  can  scarcely  praise  them  too 
highly.  In  the  quality  of  paper  used, 
the  large  clear  type,  and  the  other  ac- 
cessories that  go  to  make  up  fine  book- 
making,  this  edition  of  Lahontan  is  all 
that  the  most  exacting  book  lover  could 
desire. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  book  will 
have  such  a  sale  both  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States  as  will  encourage  the  pub- 
lishers to  repeat  the  experiment  with 
other  volumes  of  early  Americana. 

''An  Index  to  Poetry  and  Recitations.'' 
Edited  bv  Edith  Granger,  Chicago. 
Chicago:' A.  C.  McCIurg  &  Co.,  1905. 

The  need  has  long  been  felt  by  librar- 
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ians,  school  teachers  and  others,  for  an 
adequate  guide  to  the  whereabouts  of 
individual  poems,  and  stray  lines  from 
such  poems.  The  various  anthologies 
and  books  of  quotations  cover  the  field, 
but  only  partially,  and  most  people  have 
doubtless  experienced  the  irritation  of 
searching  vainly  through  Bartlett, 
Brewer,  Allibone,  Ward,  and  the  other 
standard  works,  for  some  poetical  will- 
'o-the-wisp  the  authorship  of  which  has 
slipped  from  memory. 

Thanks  to  the  painstaking  industry 
of  Miss  Edith  Granger,  of  Chicago,  we 
need  no  longer  hunt  despairingly  for 
these  coy  verses.  In  her  very  complete 
and  well  arranged  "Index  to  Poetry  and 
Recitations"  she  has  included  over  thirty 
thousand  titles,  representing  the  con- 
tents of  three  hundred  and  sixty-nine 
standard  and  popular  collections  of 
poetry,  recitations  (both  prose  and 
verse),  orations,  drills,  dialogues,  selec- 
tions from  dramas,  etc.,  all  in  print  at 
the  time  of  compilation,  and  the  major- 
ity, as  she  points  out,  to  be  found  on  the 
shelves  of  any  good  sized  public  library. 
Her  work  bears  to  the  large  group  of 
English  and  American  anthologies, 
somewhat  the  same  relation  as  a  bibli- 
ography of  bibliographies  bears  to  the 
works  it  covers,  but  in  a  much  fuller 
sense.  It  is  the  key  that  unlocks  their 
treasure.  Without  its  aid  the  student 
must  search  tediously  through  anthology 
after  anthology  until  he  finds  what  he 
wants. 

An  appendix  to  the  work  gives  lists 
of  selections  suitable  for  such  special 
occasions  as  Arbor  Day,  Christmas, 
Easter,  Hallowe'en  and  Thanksgiving 
Day,  which  will  be  found  very  useful 
by  teachers  and  librarians.  Lists  are 
also  given  for  charades,  dialogues,  tab- 
leaux, etc. ;  titles  pertaining  to  noted 
personages,  and  temperance  selections. 
Lawrence  J.  Burpee. 

Ottawa  Public  Library. 


The  Fairy  Reader.  By  James  Baldwin. 
ISmo.,  190  pages.  Price,  35  cents. 
New  York:  The  American  Book  Co., 
1905. 

This  is  another  of  Baldwin's  excellent 


readers  for  children.  The  book  is  suit- 
ed to  children  in  Forms  I  and  II  of  our 
Canadian  schools.  The  stories,  told  in 
simple  language  and  in  short  para- 
graphs, are  adopted  from  Andersen  and 
Grimm.  There  are  in  all  ten  stories: 
The  Fox  and  the  Horse ;  The  Cat  and 
the  Fox ;  The  Moon's  Story ;  The  Lost 
Spindle;  The  Little  Fir  Tree;  The  Wolf 
and  the  Man ;  The  Little  House  in  the 
Woods ;  The  Ugly  Duckling ;  The  Story 
of  Thumbling  and  Briar  Rose. 


The  Story  of  the  Canadian  People.  By 
David  M.  Duncan,  B.A.,  Head  of 
the  Department  of  History  in  the 
W^innipeg  Collegiate  Institute.  12mo., 
■14:0  pages,  152  illustrations,  27  maps. 
Price,  50  cents.  Toronto :  Morang 
Co.,  Limitedj  1905. 

This  book  was  originally  issued  about 
one  year  ago.  This  second  edition  has 
been  thoroughly  revised,  brought  down 
to  date,  and  an  additional  chapter  deal- 
ing with  the  local  history  of  Ontario 
added.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  pro- 
nouncing this  the  best  school  history  of 
Canada  yet  issued  by  any  Canadian  pub- 
lishing house.  The  subject  matter  is 
excellently  well  arranged,  is  treated  in 
an  interesting  fashion,  and  is  in  a  man- 
ner entirely  suited  to  the  class  of  stu- 
dents for  whom  it  is  intended.  The  il- 
lustrations are  well  selected  and  superb- 
ly executed.  The  maps,  not  overbur- 
dened with  details,  are  appropriate  and 
explanatory.  A  list  of  important  dates 
arranged  in  tabular  form,  a  suggested 
library  for  historical  study  and  a  table 
of  governors,  primers,  etc.,  add  value  to 
the  book.  The  publishers  have  done 
their  work  in  a  manner  that  is  beyond 
all  praise.  In  point  of  printing,  illus- 
trations, paper  and  binding  no  finer 
text-book  has  ever  been  issued  in  Can- 
ada. The  book  is  now  authorised  for 
use  in  Ontario,  Manitoba  and  British 
Columbia.  The  author  freely  explains 
in  his  preface  the  plan  followed  in  writ- 
ing the  volume : 

"The  aim  of  this  book  is  to  tell  the 
story  of  our  country  simply,  yet  without 
sacrificing  historical  content  to  simpli- 
city.    The  story  is  one  of  colonisation. 
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It  tells  of  failure  and  success ;  of  French 
failure  through  the  folly  of  absolutism, 
monopoly  and  feudalism;  of  British  suc- 
cess through  the  wisdom  of  self-govern- 
ment, freedom  and  equality.  Canada's 
past  is  richly  stored  with  those  pictur- 
esque incidents  which  make  history  fas- 
cinating as  well  as  instructive.  From 
the  blunders  of  the  French  crown  and 
the  greed  of  chartered  companies,  the 
reader  turns  with  pleasure  to  the  deeds 
of  martial  governors,  devoted  mission- 
aries, and  freedom-loving  coureurs  de 
hois;  while,  later  on,  his  mind  finds  re- 
lief from  the  serious  problems  of  au- 
tonomy and  union  in  the  simple  scenes 
of  pioneer  life ;  and  in  the  adventures  of 
explorer  or  fur-trader  of  the  West, 
where  the  romance  of  earlier  days  still 
lives. 

"The  biographical  method  has  been 
followed — events  have  been  grouped 
about  men  of  strong  personalit}' — but  at 
no  point  has  this  method  been  allowed 
to  interfere  with  the  logical  treatment 
of  great  movements.  Emphasis  has 
been  laid  upon  the  industrial  and  social, 
upon  the  intellectual  and  moral  develop- 
ment of  the  people." 


A  Modern  English  Grauimar.  Bv  Huber 
Gray  Buehler  and  Peliiam  Edgar, 
Ph.D.  12mo.,  192  pages.  Price  25 
cents.  Toronto :  Morang  &  Co.,  Lim- 
ited, 1905, 

This  is  a  new  and  condensed  edition 
of  Morang's  Modern  English  Grammar 
which  has  proved  so  successful  since  its 
authorisation  in  Ontario  three  years  ago. 
The  present  edition  differs  from  the  for- 
mer edition  only  in  that  some  of  the  ex- 
ercises have  been  cut  down,  and  the 
book  has  been  entirely  reset.  In  all 
other  respects  the  two  editions  are  sim- 
ilar and  may  be  used  side  by  side.  The 
unanimous  testimony  of  teachers  who 
have  experimented  with  the  book  is  that 
it  is  the  best  grammar  for  school  pur- 
poses on  the  market  to-day,  and  this 
new  edition,  in  its  cheaper  form  should 
prove  even  more  successful  than  the 
former  edition.  The  book  is  authorised 
for  use  in  Ontario. 


The  Glory  of  London.  By  G.  E.  Mix- 
TON.  12mo.,  221  pages,  G  illustrations 
in  colours  and  4S  in  black  and  white. 
Price  2s.  London :  Adam  and  Charles 
Black,  1905. 

This  book  is  an  historical  reader  for 
elementary  and  secondary  schools,  deal- 
ing with  the  city  of  London  from  the 
earliest  times  down  to  the  present.  The 
author,  in  telling  his  story,  takes  the 
sure  ground  that  the  only  way  to  make 
history  living  to  a  child  is  to  show  it 
pictures  of  the  scenes  that  happened. 
The  book  is  divided  into  five  parts :  Bri- 
tons and  Saxons ;  Norman  London ; 
Mediaeval  and  Tudor  London;  Stuart 
London  to  Modern  Times  and  Modern 
London.  The  story  is  told  in  an  interest- 
ing fashion,  and  much  use  is  made 
throughout  of  anecdote  and  incident. 
The  six  beautiful  full-page  plates  in 
colours  add  materially  to  the  value  of 
the  reader,  while  the  remaining  illustra- 
tions are  appropriate  and  well  executed. 
The  book,  in  the  words  of  the  author, 
is  an  attempt  so  to  combine  history  and 
topography  as  to  make  the  children  of 
London  aware  how  rich  are  the  past  re- 
cords of  their  great  city.  But,  at  the 
same  time,  the  author  expresses  the 
hope  that  the  book  may  be  the  means 
of  introducing  children  throughout  the 
British  Isles  to  a  fuller  understanding 
of  the  great  centre  of  thought  and  com- 
merce and  that  the  children  of  Greater 
Britain  may  gather  from  it  their  first 
knowledge  of  the  mother  city  which 
they  may  hope  one  day  to  visit. 


Europe  and  the  Mediterranean  Region. 
By  J.  B.  Reynolds,  B.A.,  Lecturer 
on  Geography  in  the  Commercial  De- 
partment of  L^niversity  College 
School.  12mo.,  128  pages,  54  maps. 
Price,  2s.  London :  Adam  and  Charles 
Black,   1905. 

This  is  the  second  volume  of  the  series 
of  Regional  Geographies  now  being  is- 
sued by  Messrs.  A.  &  C.  Black,  of  Lon- 
don. The  first  volume,  dealing  with 
the  British  Isles,  was  published  during 
last  year,  and  this  the  second  volume 
has  the  same  general   characteristics   as 
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the  first.  The  physical  facts  are  fully 
treated,  as  is  also  climate,  but  these  are 
kept  subordinate  to  the  main  purpose 
of  all  geographical  teaching,  the  study 
of  life  upon  the  globe.  We  do  not  know 
of  any  series  of  geographies  that  we 
can  more  cordially  commend  to  the 
teachers  in  our  public  and  high  schools 
than  this.  The  book  under  considera- 
tion is  in  no  sense  a  geographical  reader, 
but  as  an  information  book  to  supple- 
ment the  regular  geographical  text  it 
would  prove  invaluable  both  to  teachers 
and  to  students.  A  word  should  be  said 
for  the  easy  style  of  the  volume  and  the 
excellent  maps.  A  valuable  series  of 
tables  accompany  and  are  scattered 
througfhout  the  book. 


Short  Stories  from  American  History. 
By  Albert  F.  Blaisdell  and  Fran- 
cis K.  Ball.  12mo.,  l^G  pages. 
Price,  45  cents.  Boston:  Ginn  &  Co., 
1905. 

This  book  is  intended  as  a  supplement- 
ary historical  reader  for  the  fourth  and 
fifth  grades  of  the  public  schools  in  the 
United  States.  The  stories  are  well 
told,  but,  of  course,  are  of  little  imme- 
diate interest  to  Canadian  children,  ex- 
cept as  they  are  interested  in  some  of 
the  characters  who  have  a  world-wide 
reputation  or  are  noted  for  their  great- 
ness and  goodness.  There  are  eighteen 
stories  in  all,  most  of  them  well  illus- 
trated with  appropriate  drawings.  The 
book  should  prove  useful  in  the  hands 
of  teachers  who  desire  material  for  his- 
torical tales  and  for  composition  work. 


The  World's  Childhood.  By  U.  B. 
Synge  ;  in  two  volumes,  13mo. ;  vol.  I 
132  pages,  vol.  II  105  pages.  Price, 
Is.  each.  London  and  Edinburgh: 
William  Blackwood  &  Son,  1905. 

Volume  I  of  this  series  contains 
eighteen  fairy  stories,  and  Volume  II 
twenty-three  stories  of  the  Greek  gods 
and  heroes.  The  stories  are  simply  told 
and  would  be  suitable  for  Forms  I  and 
II  in  our  public  schools.  The  collection 
is  a  singularly  good  one,  containing  as 


it  does  all  the  well-known  stories  for 
children.  Volume  II  is  particularly 
good  and  deserves  high  commendation. 
It  is  not  obvious,  however,  why  the 
words  in  both  volumes  should  be  broken 
up  into  syllables.  This  serves  no  useful 
purpose  and  is  a  positive  detriment  to 
good  reading.  The  books  are  appro- 
priately illustrated. 

Easy  Stories  from  English  History.  By 
E.  M.  WiLMOT,  Buxton.  12mo.,  128 
pages.  Price,  Is.  London:  Methuen 
&  Co.,  1905. 

It  is  not  necessary  at  this  date  to  dis- 
cuss the  aciyantages  of  the  biographical 
method  of  imparting  historical  facts  to 
children.  This  book  is  one  of  many 
dozens  of  books  prepared  and  published 
lately  with  this  purpose  in  view.  It  is 
an  excellent  book  of  its  kind  and  may 
be  cordially  recommended  to  teachers 
of  the  lower  grades  in  all  our  Canadian 
schools.  Thirty-five  characters  in  all 
are  chosen,  and  while  some  fault  may 
be  found  with  the  selection,  yet  on  the 
whole  it  is  good,  and  perhaps  perfect 
within  its  limits.  The  stories  are  well 
told  and  not  too  many  facts  given.  The 
book  should  prove  very  useful  to  teach- 
ers in  whose  schools  libraries  are  absent. 


A  Biographical  History  Reader,  arrang- 
ed by  Beatrice  A.  Lees.  12mo.,  348 
pages,  56  illustrations.  Price,  2s.  6d. 
London :  Adam  and  Charles  Black, 
1905. 

This  book  contains  twenty-two  lives 
selected  from  the  "History  in  Bio- 
graphy" series  published  by  A.  &  C. 
Black,  and  reviewed  in  these  columns 
some  time  since.  There  is  nothing  more 
to  add  to  what  was  then  said  except  to 
say  that  Miss  Lees  has  made  a  capital 
selection  and  has  gathered  into  one  mod- 
erate sized  volume  the  cream  of  the  four 
volumes  comprising  the  series.  The 
book  as  it  now  stands  is  a  very  useful 
compilation  and  is  one  that  may  be  com- 
mended to  the  teachers  of  history  in  the 
senior  grades  of  the  public  schools. 


SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE 


The  new  Western  Canada  College  at 
Calgary  will  open  September   14,   1905. 

Rev.  Father  Rheaunic,  who  has  recent- 
ly returned  from  Rome,  is  to  be  a  teacher 
in  the  Ottawa  University. 

Rev.  Father  Simard  also  came  to  Ot- 
tawa from  Rome  a  few  days  ago  to 
teach  in  the  Ottawa  East  scholasticate, 
replacing  Rev.  Father  Faiire,  who  is  go- 
ing to  Cap  de  la  Madeleine. 

Queen's  University  opens  for  the  ses- 
sion 1905-6  on  September  27th,  and  the 
student  registration  w'ill  go  over  jthe 
one  thousand  mark.  Last  session  it  was 
957  and  the  smallest  increase  is  fifty  a 
year.  It  has  been  computed  that  over 
one-fifth  of  the  students  come  from  places 
in  Ontario  west  of  Toronto,  there  being 
200  such  last  session.  In  all  there  were 
225  students  from  between  Toronto  and 
the  Pacific  coast.  Queen's  claims'  to 
be,  therefore,  a  university  for  western 
as  well  as  eastern  Ontario.  On  Monday 
Rev.  Robert  Laird,  M.A.,  Queen's  en- 
dowment agent,  leaves  on  a  three  weeks' 
tour  of  western  Ontario,  where  he  will 
visit  the  presbyteries  in  session. — To- 
ronto Xczcs. 

It  is  a  tribute  to  the  Provincial  Uni- 
versity that  the  tw^o  graduates  who  have 
won  the  Flavelle  travelling  scholarship 
and  gone  to  Oxford  have  both  distin- 
guished themselves  at  that  famous  seat 
of  learning.  Mr.  A.  Grant  Brown,  B.i\., 
is  the  distinguished  Canadian  scholar, 
who  has  just  won  first-class  honours  iri 
his  graduating  year  at  Oxford  Univer- 
sity, England.  Mr.  Brown's  course  was 
that  of  history,  having  special  reference 
to  colonial  and  Imperial  questions.  He 
went  to  England  as  winner  of  the  Fla- 
velle Travelling  Scholarship.  This  schol- 
arship provides  for  two  years  of  instruc- 
tion in  post-graduate  work,  in  which- 
ever of  the  English  universities  the  win- 
ner may  select.  \lr.  Brown  won  the 
scholarship  readily  after  a  brilliant  course 
at  the  university.     Entering  the  univer- 


sity as  winner  of  the  Moss  Scholarshij) 
in  classics,  he  continued  throughout  his 
course  to  hold  first  place  in  two  depart- 
ments, classics  and  English  history,  and 
at  graduation  was  winner  at  once  of  the 
McColl  gold  medal  in  classics,  and  the 
Governor-General's  gold  medal  for  Eng- 
lish, finally  receiving  the  scholarship 
award.  His  success  in  attaining  first- 
class  honours  at  Oxford  is  all  the  more 
appreciated  when  it  is  known  that  not 
more  than  three  or  four  per  cent,  of 
those  who  go  up  for  examination  there 
attain  the  honour  of  a  ''first."  It  is  par- 
ticularly gratifying  to  know  that  so  far 
two  scholars  have  gone  to  England  from 
Canada  on  the  Flavelle  award,  and  that 
both  of  these  have  attained  first-class 
honours  in  the  University  at  Oxford. 
Mr.  Brown  returns  to  Canada  about  the 
middle  of  September. 

The  previous  winner  of  the  scholar- 
ship also  distinguished  himself  and  his 
Alma  Mater  by  his  career  at  Oxford. 
This  was  Mr.  E.  J.  Kylie,  B.A.,  who 
graduated  from  the  University  of  To- 
ronto in  the  departments  of  classics  and 
English  and  history  and  is  now  on  the 
lecturing  stafT  of  the  University.  During 
his  undergraduate  career  he  stood  first  in 
his  course  in  eacji  year.  This  stand  was 
the  result,  not  only  of  unusual  capacity, 
but  of  diligent  application.  He  did  not 
figure  prominently  in  athletics,  but  was 
very  popular  among  his  fellow^  students. 
In  his  second  year  he  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  his  class.  He  was  also  president 
for  one  year  of  the  Delta  Upsilon  Fra- 
ternity, of  which  he  is  a  leading  member. 

At  Oxford  Mr.  Kylie  continued  his 
brilliant  career  by  taking  first-class 
honours  in  history.  The  respect  which 
he  won  from  the  Oxford  undergraduates 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  Oxford  Debating  Union, 
a  dignity  conferred  for  the  first  time  on 
a  colonial. — The  Toronto  Xczcs. 

The  summer  School  for  the  Atlantic 
provinces  met  at  Yarmouth,  N.S.,  from 
July    11th   to   28th.     The   cool,   bracing 
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weather  that  came  with  the  breezes  from 
the  Atlantic  was  grateful  and  refreshing, 
especially  to  those  who  were  from  inland 
situations.  The  beautiful  scenery  in  and 
about  Yarmouth,  the  fine  residences,  well 
kept   hedges    and    lawns    and    luxuriant 
foliage,  were   a  constant  source  of  de- 
light.    An  occasional   fog   wrapped  the 
town  in  its  mantle,  but  the  fine  weather 
when    the    sun    made    its    appearance 
could   not   be   excelled   anywhere.      The 
citizens  had  their  plans  admirably  arrang- 
ed to  ensure  the  comfort  of  their  visitors. 
A    reception,    an    excursion  down    the 
harbour,  a  drive  about  the  city  and  its 
environments,   with   numerous   other   at- 
tentions,   enabled    the    members    of    the 
school  to  enjoy  in  a  very  pleasant  and 
social  way  the  meeting  with  citizens  and 
to  see  all  objects  of  interest  in  and  about 
the  town.     The  outings  were  so  arrang- 
ed as  not  to  interfere  with  work.     It  is 
probably   quite   safe  to   say  ^hat   in   the 
whole  nineteen   years  of  the   school  no 
session  has  been  held  in  which  better  re- 
sults  were  obtained  in  the   special   sub- 
jects  of   the   school.      Every   day   there 
were  classes   from  nine  to   one   o'clock, 
and  often  the  rooms  were  crowded  with 
eager  students,   and  the  laboratory  and 
field  work  were  of  great  service  to  them. 
The  English  literature  class,  conduct- 
ed by  Miss  Eleanor  Robinson,  was,  as 
usual,  of  absorbing  interest  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  school.     The  course  in  plant 
study,  by  Mr.  G.  U.  Hay,  and  for  the 
latter   part   of    the(   session    by    Mr.    J. 
Vroom,  supplemented  by  frequent  excur- 
sions afield,  gave  special  attention  to  the 
life   and   environment   of   the    vegetable 
world.     Professor  L.  W.  Bailey,  in  ad- 
dition   to    his    subject   of   geology,    also 
gave  lectures  on  zoology  in  the  absence 
of  the  regular  teacher.     His  public  lec- 
ture on   the  geology  and  physical   geo- 
graphy of  Nova  Scotia  was  an  excellent 
and  instructive  address  from  a  master  of 
the  subject  such  as  Dr.  Bailey.     Mr.  F. 
G.  Matthews'   class   in  drawing  was   of 
the  greatest  interest  to  many  who  devot- 
ed their  entire  time  to  the  subject;  and 
his  instruction  in  manual  training  and  to 


the  amateur  class  in  photography  were 
of  great  benefit  to  those  interested  in 
these  subjects.  Dr.  Turnbull,  of  Yar- 
mouth, gave  a  very  practical  course  in 
physiology.  The  reception  at  his  house, 
with  an  exhibition  of  the  X-ray,  was  one 
of  the  most  enjoyable  features  of  the 
session.  The  chemistry  and  physics 
classes,  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  R.  St. 
J.  Freeze  and  M.  J.  E.  Barteaux  re- 
spectively, gave  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  practical  work  in  these  subjects. 

The  evening  meetings  and  discussions 
were  very  interesting.  The  educational 
address  of  Dr.  Inch  was  listened  to  with 
marked  attention.  Principal  Soloan's 
hints  to  teacher  and  pupil  how  to  utilise 
vacations,  called  forth  much  considera- 
tion and  will  be  discussed  in  a  future 
number  of  the  Rcviezu.  Other  season- 
able topics  were  presented,  and  the  even-  • 
ing  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Drummond,  the  poet 
of  French  habitant  life,  will  long  be 
remembered  for  the  rare  intellectual 
treat  it  afforded. 

In  summing  up  results  of  the  school 
one  can  dwell  with  pleasure  on  what  led 
to  success :  The  tact  and  industry  of 
the  president  and  secretary,  Mr.  J.  D. 
Seaman  and  Mr.  W.  R.  Campbell,  whom 
the  school  wisely  re-elected  to  these  posi- 
tions; the  excellent  local  organisation, 
due  to  the  foresight  of  the  council  and 
citizens.  Principal  Kempton  with  his 
staff  of  associate  teachers,  and  the  local 
secretary,  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Blackadar;  and 
finally  to  the  excellent  working  spirit 
shown  by  the  students,  which  proved  an 
inspiration  to  those  who  directed  the 
classes. 

There  was  a  suggestion  made  in  re- 
gard to  the  future  work  of  the  school 
— that  students  as  far  as  possible  avoid 
too  many  subjects  and  devote  their  ener- 
gies to  one  or  two. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  in  Cape 
Breton  if  suitable  arrangements  can  be 
made  as  to  place. 

The  total  enrolment  of  the  school  at 
Yarmouth  was  about  130. — The  Educa- 
tional Reviezv. 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENT 


The  Manitoba  System 

By  the  Act  of  1890  there  was  organ- 
ised in  :\ianitol)a  a  department  of  the 
civil  service^  known  as  the  Department 
•of  Education,  which  consists  of  the 
Executive  Council.  The  Department, 
however,  may  consist  of  a  commit- 
tee of  the  Executive  Council,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Lieutenant-Governor- 
in-Council.  The  Department  of  Edu- 
cation at  present  is  composed  of  the  five 
members  of  the  government  of  Mani- 
toba, the  Hon.  R.  P.  Roblin,  the  Hon. 
Robert  Rogers,  '  the  Hon.  Colin  H. 
Campbell,  the  Hon.  D.  H.  McFadden, 
and  the  Hon.  J.  H.  Agnew.  In  practice, 
the  duties  of  this  department  are  im- 
posed upon  one  of  the  ministers,  usually 
the  Attorney-General.  At  present  the 
Hon.  C.  H.  Campbell,  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral, is  the  Minister  of  Education  and 
the  responsible  head  of  the  Department. 

Under  the  Act  of  1890  and  amend- 
ments the  following  powers  are  vested 
in  the  Department  of  Education : 

(a)  To  appoint  inspectors  of  high 
and  public  schools,  teachers  in  provin- 
cial, model  and  normal  schools  and  di- 
rectors of  teachers'  institutes ; 

(&)  To  fix  the  salaries  of  all  inspec- 
tors, examiners,  normal  and  model 
school  teachers  and  other  officials  of  the 
Department ; 

(c)  To  prescribe  forms  for  school  re- 
gisters, and  for  reports  to  the  Depart- 
ment; 

{d)    To  provide  for  provincial,  model 


and  normal  schools,  and  intermediate 
and  collegiate  departments  or  schools; 

(f)  To  arrange  for  the  examination 
of  teachers  and  for  the  issue  of  teach- 
ers'  certificates ; 

{f)  To  prescribe  the  length  of  vaca- 
tions and  the  number  of  teaching  days 
in  the  year; 

{^g)  To  arrange  for  the  printing  and 
publication  of  text  books,  copy  books, 
maps  and  other  requisites  for  all  or  any 
of  the  public  schools,  and  for  the  free 
distribution  of  the  same  or  any  part 
thereof   to   the    pupils   of   such    schools. 

In  addition,  all  financial  matters,  pay- 
ment and  distribution  of  government 
grants  and  generally  all  questions  of  ad- 
ministration are  in  the  hands  of  the  De- 
partment. 

In  connection  with  the  Department  of 
Education  there  is  an  Advisory  Board 
whose  duties  are  separate  and  distinct 
from  those  of  the  Department  and  clear- 
ly defined  by  law. 

The  Advisory  Board  at  present  con- 
sists of  eight  members,  but  there  may  be 
an  additional  member  appointed.  Four 
members  constitute  a  quorum.  Of  the 
present  membership,  six  are  appointed 
by  the  Department  of  Education  and 
two  elected  by  the  public  and  high 
school  teachers  actually  engaged  in 
teaching  within  the  limits  of  the  pro- 
vince. The  term  of  office  of  the  ap- 
pointed members  is  two  years.  Appoint- 
ments usually  date  from  the  first  of 
Ausfust. 
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For  the  purpose  of  electing  the  two 
members,  the  province  is  divided  into 
two  divisions.  At  present  this  Hne  runs 
north  and  south,  a  little  west  of  Portage 
la  FVairie,  thus  dividing  the  province 
into  an  eastern  and  western  section. 
There  are  no  nominations,  but  each 
teacher  is  free  to  vote  for  whomsoever 
he  or  she  pleases.  The  person  so  voted 
for  need  not  necessarily  be  a  teacher. 
Ballots  are  sent  to  each  teacher,  in  care 
of  the  secretary  of  the  school  district, 
by  the  Department  of  Education  on  or 
before  the  first  day  of  June  preceding 
the  election.  All  ballot  papers  must  be 
handed  in  before  the  thirtieth  day  of 
June.  The  ballots  are  sent  to  any  one 
of  the  appointed  members  of  the  Board. 
The  members  then  meet  and  count  the 
vote,  reporting  the  result  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  The  elected  mem- 
bers take  their  seats  on  the  first  day  of 
August  following  the  election.  Although 
there  is  no  law  to  the  contrary,  the  De- 
partment of  Education  does  not  permit 
any  of  its  officials  to  be  a  candidate  for 
election,  neither  does  it  appoint  any  one 
of  its  officials  a  member  of  the  Board. 

Until  last  year  the  University  of  Mani- 
toba had  a  representative  on  the  Advis- 
ory Board,  but  this  right  was  taken 
away  at  the  last  session  of  the  legisla- 
ture. 

The  duties  of  the  Advisory  Board  are 
very  clearly  defined  in  the  Act.  They 
are  as  follows : 

(a)  To  make  regulations  for  the  di- 
mensions, equipment,  style,  plan,  fur- 
nishing, decoration  and  ventilation  of 
school  houses,  and  for  the  arrangement 
and  requisites  of  school  premises ; 

{b)  To  examine  and  authorise  text- 
books and  book«  of  reference,  for  the 
use  of  pupils  and  school  libraries ; 

(c)  To  determine  the  qualification  of 
teachers  and  inspectors  for  high  and 
public  schools; 

{d)  To  determine  the  standard  to  be 
attained  by  pupils  for  admission  to  high 
schools ; 

(r)  To  decide  or  make  suggestions 
concerning  such  matters  as  may,  from 
time  to  time,  be  referred  to  them  bv  the 
Department  of  Education ; 

(/)  To  appoint  examiners  for  the 
purpose    of    preparing    examination    pa- 


pers for  teachers'  certificates  and  for 
examination  of  pupils  seeking  to  enter 
high  schools  ;  which  examiners  shall  re- 
port  to   the   Department   of   Education; 

(^')  To  prescribe  the  forms  of  relig- 
ious exercises  to  be  used  in  schools ; 

(/r)  To  make  regulations  for  the 
classification,  organisation,  discipline  and 
government  of  normal,  model,  high  and 
public  schools ; 

{i)  To  determine  to  whom  teachers' 
certificates  shall  be  granted  and  to  can- 
cel certificates  at  any  time  granted,  with 
power  to  recognise  certificates  granted 
outside  the  province  instead  of  an  exam- 
ination ; 

(_/)  To  decide  upon  all  disputes  and 
complaints  laid  before  them,  the  settle- 
ment of  which  is  not  otherwise  provided 
for  by  law. 

All  action  taken  by  the  Advisory 
Board  as  well  as  by  the  Department  of 
Education  is  of  course  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Legislature,  and  may  be 
by  that  body  revoked  at  any  time.  Spe- 
cial provision  is  made  in  the  Act  for  the 
reporting  to  the  Legislature  at  certain 
specified  times  the  actions  both  of  the 
Department    and    the    Advisory    Board. 

Religious  exercises  and  training  are 
dealt  with  by  Sections  9  to  13  of  the 
Regulations  of  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. 

!).  Religious  exercises  in  public 
schools  shall  be  conducted  according  to 
the  regulations  of  the  Advisory  Board. 
The  time  for  such  religious  exercises 
shall  be  just  before  the  closing  hour  in 
the  afternoon.  In  case  the  parent  or 
guardian  of  any,  pupil  notifies  the  teacher 
that  he  does  not  wish  such  pupil  to  at- 
tend such  religious  exercises,  then  such 
pupil  shall  be  dismissed  before  such  re- 
ligious exercises  take  place. 

10.  Religious  exercises  shall  be  held 
in  a  public  school  entirely  at  the  option 
of  the  school  trustees  for  the  district, 
and  upon  receiving  written  authority 
from  the  trustees,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  teacher  to  hold  such  religious  exer- 
cises. 

11.  The  pul)lic  schools  shall  be  en- 
tirely non-sectarian,  and  no  religious  ex- 
ercises shall  be  allowed  therein  except 
as  above  provided. 

12.  Religious  teachins:  to  be  conduct- 
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ed  as  hereinafter  provided,  shall  take 
place  in  any  public  school  in  Manitoba. 

(a)  If  authorised  by  a  resolution  pass- 
ed by  the  majority  of  the  school  trustees 
of  the  district  in  which  the  school  is 
carried    on,    or 

{b)  If  a  petition  be  presented  to  said 
school  trustees  asking  for  religious 
teaching,  and  signed  by  the  parents  or 
guardians  of  at  least  ten  children  attend- 
ing the  school  in  the  case  of  a  rural 
school  district,  or  by  the  parents  or  guar- 
dians of  at  least  twenty-hve  children  at- 
tending the  school  in  the  case  of  a  city, 
town  or  village  school. 

Vo.  Such  religious  teaching  shall  take 
place  between  the  hours  of  3..'5U  and  4.U0 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  shall  be 
conducted  by  any  Christian  clergyman 
whose  charge  includes  any  portion  of 
the  school  district,  or  by  any  person 
duly  authorised  by  such  clergyman,  or 
by  a  teacher  when  so  authorised. 

When  the  Advisory  Board  was  form- 
ed in  1890  it  consisted  of  seven  mem- 
bers of  whom  four  were  appointed  b}- 
the  Department  of  Education,  two  elect- 
ed by  the  teachers  of  the  province,  and 
one  elected  by  the  University  of  Mani- 
toba. The  representative  of  the  Univer- 
sity was  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of 
Rupert's  Land,  or  as  he  was  more  famil- 
iarly known.  Bishop  ]\Iachray.  The 
Archbishop  had  been  Chancellor  of  the 
University  since  its  foundation,  and 
when  the  time  came  to  elect  a  represent- 
ative to  the  Advisory  Board,  there  was 
no  (|uestion  of  electing  anyone  but  the 
Chancellor.  The  Archbishop  was  elect- 
ed' for  each  succeeding  term  of  three 
years  until  his  lamented  death  about  a 
year  ago.  During  the  time  that  he  sat 
as  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Board  he 
continued  to  hold  the  important  position 
of  chairman. 

The  four  appointed  members  were  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Bryce,  Professor  Cochrane, 
]\Ir.  D.  J.  Goggin  and  Alexander  Mc- 
Leod.  Dr.  Bryce  had  been  for  man}' 
years  one  of  the  foremost  educationists 
of  the  west,  had  been -one  of  the  found- 
ers of  Manitoba  College,  and  an  active 
worker  in  the  University.  His  position 
as  professor  of  Science  and  Literature 
in  ^Manitoba  College,  as  well  as  hisii  wide 
experience     in    educational     work     well 


qualified  him  for  this  p(jsition.  i'rofes- 
sor  Cochrane,  at  that  time  Professor  of 
Mathematics  in  Wesley  College,  had  had 
long  experience  both  in  public  and  high 
school  work  in  Ontario.  He  had  taken 
a  distinguished  course  in  mathematics 
at  the  l^'niversity  of  Toronto  and  at  the 
time  of  his  removal  to  Winnipeg  in  1887 
was  Principal  of  the  I'erth  High  School. 
Professor  Cochrane  who  is  at  pre- 
sent Professor  of  Mathematics  and 
chairman  of  the  h'aculty  of  Science  in 
the  University  of  Manitoba,  is  the  only 
member  of  the  Board  who  has  continued 
in  ofiice  from  the  formation  of  the 
l'.()ard  until  the  present  time.  Mr.  (Jog- 
gin  was  at  the  time  Principal  of  the 
Normal  School,  and  Mr.  McLeod  was 
a  practising  barrister  in  Winnipeg,  a 
graduate  of  Queen's  University  and  an 
experienced  teacher. 

The  elected  members  of  the  Board  were 
^Ir.  Daniel  Mclntyre,  Superintendent  of 
Schools .  for  the  city  of  Winnipeg,  and 
Air.  John  D.  Hunt,  barrister  of  Carberry, 
at  that  time  living  at  PJrandon  and  en- 
gaged in  the  study  of  law.  Mr.  Mcln- 
tyre, before  going  to  Winnipeg,  had 
been  Superintendent  of  Schools  at  Fred- 
ericton,  N.B.,  and  had  in  the  meantime 
been  called  to  the  Bar.  Mr.  Mclntyre 
is  one  of  the  foremost  educationists  of 
the  west  to-day.  He  is  still  a  member 
of  the  Board,  having  sat  continuously 
since  1800.  with  the  exception  of  two 
years,  when  he  voluntarily  retired. 
The  western  re]M-esentative,  Mr.  Hunt, 
had  taught  in  Winnipeg,  and  had 
subsequently  been  one  of  the  Inspectors 
of  Schools  for  the  province.  A  year 
ago  Mr.  Hunt  of  his  own  accord  re- 
signed, having  been  a  member  of  the 
Board   for   fourteen   years. 

It  will  be  seen  that  ])robably  no  more 
suitable  men  could  have  been  picked  up- 
on or  elected  to  form  the  first  Advisory 
Board  of  the  province. 

In  1892  Mr.  IMcLeod  retired  and  his 
place  was  taken  by  Dr.  E.  W.  IMontgom- 
ery  of  \\'innipeg,  a  distinguished  gradu- 
ate of  Manitoba  University  and  Mani- 
toba Medical  College.  Dr.  Montgomery 
had  been  principal  of  the  Brandon  Col- 
legiate Institute  before  entering  upon 
the  study  of  :\Iedicine.  In  1893  Mr. 
Goggin     removed     from     the     province. 
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his  place  being  taken  by  Mr.  G.  D.  Wil- 
son, principal  of  the  Brandon  Collegiate 
Institute.  Mr.  Wilson,  a  graduate  of 
Toronto  University  and  a  former  Col- 
legiate Institute  principal  in  Ontario, 
was  an  aggressive  thinker  and  an  active 
worker  and  added  materially  to  the 
Board.  For  the  two  years,  1903-4:,  Dr. 
McCalman,  at  that  time  inspector  of 
schools,  took  the  place  of  Mr.  Daniel 
Mclntyre,  but  he  voluntarily  retired  at 
the  end  of  his  term  and  Mr.  Mclntyre 
was  again  elected. 

In  1899,  at  the  expirations  of  the  terms 
of  Dr.  Bryce  and  Dr.  Montgomery,  they 
were  not  re-appointed,  and  in  the  same 
year  occurred  the  death  of  Mr.  Wilson. 
At  this  time  and  in  the  next  year  five 
new  appointments  were  made,  bringing" 
the  number  of  the  Board  up  to  nine. 
The  five  gentlemen  appointed  are  still 
members  of  the  Board :  the  ]Most  Rev. 
S.  P.  Matheson,  Archbishop  of  Rupert's 
Land,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hart,  the  Rev.  Father 
Cherrier,  Dr.  J.  R.  Jones  and  Mr.  John 
Graham.  Archbishop  jMatheson,  who 
became  Metropolitan  of  Rupert's  Land 
on  the  death  of  Archbishop  Machray, 
was  born  in  Manitoba  and  from  his  earli- 
est days  had  been  connected  with  educa- 
tional affairs.  He  was  for  many  years 
one  of  the  professors  in  St.  John's  Col- 
lege and  head  of  the  Boy's  School  in  con- 
nection with  that  institution.  He  is  at 
the  present  time  chairman  of  the  Board. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Hart  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  and  Professor  of  Classics  in 
Manitoba  College  and  an  active  worker 
in  educational  affairs.  He  is  a  distin- 
guished alumnus  of  Queen's  University. 
The  Rev.  Father  Cherrier  is  the  pastor 
of  the  Church  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception in  Winnipeg,  and  has  always 
taken  an  active  interest  in  educational 
matters.  He  has  been,  since  the  forma- 
tion of  the  University  of  Manitoba, 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Studies  of 
the  University.  Dr.  Jones  is  a  leading 
physician  of  Winnipeg,  and  formerly 
a  professor  in  the  Manitoba  Medical 
College,  while  Mr.  Graham  is  a  practis- 
ing barrister,  a  graduate  of  McGill 
University  and  a  former  Ontario  High 
School  teacher. 

In  1904,  on  the  retirement  of  Mr. 
Hunt,  one  of  the  most  respected  mem- 


bers of  the  teaching  profession  in  the 
west,  Mr.  D.  J.  Wright,  principal  of  the 
Deloraine  public  schools,  was  elected  as 
the  representative  of  the  western  teach- 
ers. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that  the 
Department  of  Education  of  Manitoba 
of  whatever  political  complexion  its 
members  may  be,  has  been  from  the  be- 
ginning most  careful  as  to  the  appoint- 
ment to  the  Advisory  Board,  and  has 
never  made  an  appointment  which  could 
not  be-  fully  justified  in  the  eyes  of  the 
persons  most  concerned.  The  members 
of  the  Board  work  without  remun- 
eration of  any  kind  for  their  ser- 
vices, except  in  the  case  of  members  re- 
siding outside  the  city  of  Winnipeg,  to 
whom  actual  expenses  are  paid. 

The  secretary  of  the  Advisory  Board 
is  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Department  of 
Education.  The  first  secretary  was  Dr. 
E.  A.  Blakely,  at  one  time  principal  of 
the  Central  school,  Winnipeg.  Dr. 
Blakely  resigned  in  1901  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Mr.  W.  P.  Argue,  B.A.,  prin- 
cipal of  the  Portage  la  Prairie  Colle- 
giate Institute.  Mr.  Argue  resigned  in 
1903  to  accept  the  position  of  superin- 
tendent of  the  Vancouver  public  schools 
and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Robert  Flet- 
cher, B.A.,  who  had  been  up  to  a  short 
time  before  Mathematical  Master  at  the 
I'ortage  la  Prairie  Collegiate  Institute. 
The  Board  has  been  singularly  fortunate 
in  its  secretaries,  who  have  much  to  do 
with  the  despatch  and  conduct  of  busi- 
ness at  the  meetings  and  with  the  effi- 
cient carrying  out  of  the  wishes  of  the 
Board. 

School  Gardens  in  Cities 

The  energetic  and  progressive  princi- 
pal of  the  Chatham  public  schools,  Mr. 
J.  W.  Plewes,  has  just  brought  to  a  suc- 
cessful conclusion  an  interesting  experi- 
ment in  connection  with  school  gardens 
in  cities  and  towns.  The  simple  facts 
of  the  experiment  will,  without  doubt, 
be  of  interest  to  teachers  who  have  been 
longing  to  attempt  something  of  the  kind, 
but  have  been  hesitating  owing  to  fear 
of  failure.  There  is  no  reason  why  an 
attempt  which  has  proved  such  a  signal 
success  in  Chatham  should  not  be  equal- 
ly   successful    elsewhere.     The   question 
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of  establishing  a  schoul  garden  in  con- 
nection with  the  school  was  laid  before 
the  statT  b}-  the  principal  and  tlieir  heart\- 
co-operation  secured.  A  large  lot  (|uite 
near  the  school  was  rented  for  the  pur- 
pose, the  only  condition  attached  being 
that  the  taxes  should  be  ])aid  by  the 
school.  The  city  council  was  then  ap- 
proachetl  and  the  taxes  were  remitted. 
The  pupils  then  proceeded,  under  pro- 
per ilirection,  to  clear  off  the  rubljish 
and  prepare  the  land  for  ploughing.  The 
land  was  ploughed,  the  School  JJoard 
granting  $5.00  towards  the  cost  of  the 
l)4oughing.  A  wire  fence,  with  a  nice  pic- 
ket gate,  was  then  built  by  the  Manual 
Training  class.  The  privilege  of  having 
a  sign  on  a  wide  board  paid  for  the  fence 
material. 

The  garden  was  then  laid  out  into 
two  hundred  plots,  live  feet  square,  with  a 
farm  plot  in  the  rear  and  flower  gardens 
in  the  front  and  centre.  The  farm  plot 
was  planted  with  oats,  buckwheat^  toma- 
toes, sugar  beets,  corn,  and  pumpkins. 
The  weeding  in  this  plot  was  done  by 
the  senior  first  class.  The  two  hundred 
plots  were  given  to  those  who  had  no 
garden  space  at  home.  The  pupils  lay 
out  the  plan  of  their  own  plots,  planning 
beforehand  on  paper,  and  choosing  their 
own  seeds.  Two  thousand  packages  of 
seeds  were  kindly  donated  by  Mr.  S. 
Glenn,  seedsman,  of  Chatham. 

Although  the  wet  spring  was  a  great 
drawback,  at  the  close  of  the  «;chool 
term,  at  the  end  of  June,  the  garden  was 
in  splendid  condition.  Arrangements 
were  made  without  any  difficulty  for 
watering  the  garden  during  the  dry  sea- 
son. The  bare  spots  where  the  seeds 
had  failed  were  filled  with  cabbages  and 
tomatoes,  started  in  window  boxes  at 
school.  The  residue  of  the  stock  of 
foliage,  plants,  etc.,  from  one  of  the  local 
greenhouses  was  procured,  and  lent,  dur- 
ing the  season,  a  bright  touch  of  color, 
which  made  the  garden  most  attractive. 
The  opening  of  school  saw  most  of 
the  garden  quite  w^eedy.  The  weeds 
were  banished  by  two  hundred  pairs  of 
hands  in  two  afternoons.  The  best  of 
the  late  crop  will  be  shown  at  the  school 
fair  in  October,  at  which  occasion  it  is 
expected  that  the  ^linister  of  Education 
will  be  present  to  open  the  proceedings. 


The   New    Minister    of   hducation    for   Saskat- 
chewan 

The  Hon.  J.  A.  L'alder,  the  new  Min- 
ister of  Education  for  Saskatchewan,  is 
an  old  ( )ntario  boy,  having  been  born 
in  Ingersoll  in  18(iS.  in  1<S(S1  his  family 
removed  to  Winnipeg,  where  he  at  once 
entered  the  public  sch(X)ls.  He  passed 
through  the  W'iiuiipeg  Collegiate  Insti- 
tute and  Manitoba  L  niversity,  graduat- 
ing with  the  highest  honors  in  Natural 
Science  in  ISSS.  In  the  same  year  he 
entered  the  Manitoba  Xormal  School, 
and  then  liecanie  principal  of  the  public 
schools  at  Manitou,  Manitoba.  Sub- 
sequentl)'  he  moved  to  Moose  jaw 
as  principal  of  the  schools  there,  and 
soon  after  was  appointed  inspector  of 
schools  for  the  Xorth-West  Territories. 
In  1!)00  he  was  placed  in  charge  of 
the  Education  ( )ffice  at  Regina,  and 
when  in  11)01  the  office  of  Superin- 
tendent of  Education  was  abolished,  the 
work  of  the  office  having  been  transfer- 
red to  a  minister  of  the  Crown,  Mr.  Cal- 
der  was  appointed  Deputy  Commissioner 
of  Education.  In  this  office  he  showed 
unusual  capacity,  and  is  credited  with 
the  responsibility  of  a  number  of  import- 
ant reforms. 

During  the  intervals  of  his  educational 
work  Mr.  Calder  studied  law,  and  last 
spring  was  called  to  the  Bar  of  the 
Xorth-West  Territories.  This  legal 
training  should  be  of  great  benefit  to 
the  new  minister  in  the  work  he  is  call- 
ed upon  to  perform. 

The  New  Deputy  Ministers  for  Saskatchewan 
and  Alberta 

Mr.  D.  P.  McColl,  principal  of  the 
Territorial  Normal  School  has  been  ap- 
pointed Deputy  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion for  Saskatchewan,  succeeding  to 
the  position  latelv  occupied  bv  the  Hon. 
J.  A.  Calder.  Air.  McColl  had  had  long 
experience  in  the  west  in  educational 
work,  having  been  successively  principal 
of  the  Calgary  public  schools.  Inspector 
of  Schools,  and  principal  of  the  Xormal 
school.  He  brings  to  his  work  a  long 
experience  and  a  familiarity  with  west- 
ern conditions  which  will  prove  invalu- 
able to  the  new  province. 

Mr.  D.  S.  McKenzie.  the  new  Deputy 
Alinister  of  Education  for  Alberta,  has 
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been  for  the  last  two  years  assistant  to 
Mr.  Calder  in  the  Education  Office  at 
Regina.  He  was  formerly  principal  of 
the  public  schools  of  Strathcona,  and 
had  had  long  experience  both  in  Mani- 
toba and  in  the  North- West  Territories. 
Mr.  McKenzie's  training  eminently  fits 
him  for  his  new  and  difficult  position. 

The  Late  Mr.  Millar 

General  regret  is  felt  throughout  the 
Province  of  Ontario  at  the  death  of  Mr. 
John  Miller,  who,  since  1890,  had  occu- 
pied the  position  of  Deputy  Minister  of 
Education.  Mr.  Miller  died  early  Mon- 
day morning,  October  2,  after  a  some- 
what sudden  illness.  He  had  suffered  a 
severe  attack  of  muscular  rheumatism 
about  two  years  ago  and  from  this  he 
never  really  recovered.  Mr.  Miller 
leaves  to  mourn  his  loss  his  widow  and 
three  children. 

The  late  Mr.  Miller  was  born  in  Ire- 
land, but  at  an  early  age  came  to  Can- 
ada and  was  educated  at  the  Toronto 
Normal  School  and  at  the  University 
of  Toronto.    He  engaged  in  High  School 


work  for  some  time,  finall}"  becoming 
principal  of  the  St.  Thomas  Collegiate 
Institute.  In  1884  he  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  of  the  University  of 
Toronto,  and  in  1890  became  Deputy 
Minister  of  Education.  At  the  time  of 
his  death  he  was  president  of  the  Do- 
minion Teachers'  Association.  The 
Educational  Monthly  extends  sincer- 
est  sympathy  to  his  bereaved  family  in 
their  affliction. 

The  Method  of  Teaching  History 

Professor  Leo  Claretie,  of  Paris,  ac- 
cording to  the  School  Journal,  has  work- 
ed out  a  new  plan  for  making  the  study 
of  history  attractive.  He  takes  a  num- 
ber of  dolls  and  dresses  them  in  the  style 
of  the  period  to  be  studied.  In  an  ex- 
hibition of  his  method.  Professor  Clar- 
etie represents  the  leading  figures  of 
almost  every  age  in  the  history  of 
France,  such  as  Gaul,  Pre-Roman,  Ro- 
man, Prankish,  the  Crusader,  English 
wars,  middle  ages,  the  early  modern 
period,  and  the  Third  Republic. 
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"Sleep  lingers  all  our  lifetime  about  our  eyes  as  night  hovers  all  day  in  the  boughs 
X  of  the   fir-tree       .     .     .     Our  life  is   not  so  much  threatened  as   our  perception." 

— Emerson. 

leave  neither  time,  inclination,  nor  the 
stimulus  of  competition  to  encourage  her 
to  labour-saving  methods  and  invention 
of  labour-saving  appliances.  IJe  now 
becomes  constructor,  plans  for  her,  thinks 
for  her,  takes  away  her  work.  He  be- 
comes baker,  weaver,  tailor,  teacher, 
laundryman,  house  decorator,  milliner, 
dressmaker. 

The  last  centur\-  has  made  a  change 
in  woman's  condition.  The  Woman's 
Century  Calendar  recently  published  in 
New  York,  states  that  at  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century,  in  the  United  States, 
a  woman  was  sold  for  a  few  cents ;  she 
had  no  legal  rights ;  she  was  a  chattel 
as  were  the  cattle.  At  the  end  of  the 
century  we  find  the  New  Woman  whose 
character  was  defined  according  to  the 
character  or  the  prejucUces  of  the  critic; 
and  yet,  however  unwomanly  or  man- 
nish, she  was  a  product  of  the  age,  a 
l)rotest  against  isolation  and  passiveness. 
In  her  hope  to  compete  with  man  she 
entered  the  business  world,  college  and 
university,  and  found  her  strength  and 
weakness : 

"Yet    in    the    long    years    liker    must    they 
grow; 

The  man  be  more  of  woman,  she  of  rnan; 

He  gain  in  sweetness  and  in  moral  height, 

Nor   lose   the   wrestling   thews   that   throw 
the   world; 

She   mental    breadth,   nor   fail    in   child-like 
care, 

Nor  lose  the  child-like  in  the  larger  mind." 

Soon  there  was  a  demand  for  women's 
colleges  and  universities  where  those 
studies  peculiarly  woman's  could  be  pur- 
sued on  the  same  principles  and  with  the 
scientific  methods  of  men's  colleges. 


IT  is  within  the  last  few  }ears  only 
that  the  expression  "Domestic  Sci- 
ence" has  become  current  in  Canada. 
To  many  it  is  yet  a  stranger  and  more 
meaningless  term  than  is  "Practical  Sci- 
ence" or  "Political  Economy."  But  it  is 
becoming  more  frequent  and  less  vague 
and  to  the  reader  of  the  signs  of  the 
times  it  is   full  of  import  ancl  meaning. 

At  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century 
we  have  read  and  have  listened  man\' 
times  to  essays  and  lectures  on  the  won- 
derful strides  of  science  and  of  art,  on 
inventions  for  lightening  labour,  on  in- 
creasing indtistrial  outptits  and  on  trans- 
portation facilities  which  lessened  dis- 
tances, bringing  all  peoples  of  the  world 
together  into  one  great  inter-dependent 
body,  composed  of  all  races,  creeds, 
workers  and  thinkers,  who  are  striving 
for  a  common  weal. 

Society  began  with  the  home.  In  the 
rude  age,  man  and  woman  hunted  side 
b\-  side,  shared  the  same  labours  and 
hardships  in  forest,  stream,  and  plain. 
Then  to  protect  her  young,  woman  be- 
comes a  constructor,  a  house-maker,  fa- 
bric-maker, tailor,  laundress,  scullery 
maid;  nearly  all  the  primitive  industries 
are  in  her  hands.  Man  becomes  provid- 
er. Woman's  duties  keep  her  at  home ; 
man's  call  him  where  contact  with  other 
men  and  the  outside  world  broadens  his 
ideas,  and  trade,  commerce,  and  occu- 
pations born  of  these  occup}-  his  mind. 
In  the  march  of  civilisation,  the  multi- 
plicity of  duties  with  the  mental  and 
physical  weakness  attendant,  the  neces- 
sarily narrowed  sphere  of  action  and  its 
depressing    effect   on    the    human    mind. 
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The  Domestic  Science  movement  is  a 
daughter  of  these  women's  universities ; 
but  its  spirit  was  abroad  before  it  was 
formed  and  named.  Late  years  have 
seen  an  army  of  trained  nurses  and  lady 
doctors  in  our  country. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century  we  read  of  Count  Rum  ford  im- 
proving the  condition  of  the  industrial 
classes  of  Bavaria  by  providing  instruc- 
tion in  Domestic  Science.  The  Elector 
of  Bavaria  appointed  him  to  re-organise 
his  army  by  the  over-sight  of  the  food 
supply.  The  result  was  a  higher  stan- 
dard of  health  and  a  less  cost. 

The  governments  of  Europe,  notably 
Germany,  are  scientifically  studying  food, 
its  effects  on  persons  of  different  occu- 
pations, the  digestibility  of  foods  cook- 
ed in  various  ways,  etc.,  believing  it  is 
a  national  problem. 

The  Agricultural  Department  at  Wash- 
ington has  established  experimental  sta- 
tions where  the  chemistry,  digestibility 
of  food,  cooked  and  uncooked,  fittest 
foods  for  different  occupations,  and  the 
comparative  cost  of  foods  are  studied, 
with  the  object  of  establishing  standards 
of  diet  for  different  industrial  classes, 
in  order  that  the  working  man  need  not 
spend  as  he  does  now  more  than  half 
his  wages  in  food.  Their  bulletins  are 
among  the  latest  and  best  authorities 
on  the  subject,  and  several  of  their  bul- 
letins are  of  peculiar  interest,  namely : 
Bread  and  Principles  of  Bread-making ; 
Sugar  as  a  Food ;  Influence  of  Preserva- 
tives on  the  Food  Value  of  Milk ;  Eggs 
and  their  Uses  as  Food  ;  Milk  as  a  Food  ; 
Meats,  their  Composition  and  Cooking ; 
Foods,  their  Nutritive  Value  and  Cost ; 
Fish  as  a  Food ;  Human  Food  Investiga- 
tions ;  Principles  of  Nutrition  and  Nu- 
tritive Value  of  Food  ;  Peas,  Beans  and 
other  Legumes  as  Food. 

For  many  years  it  has  been  conceded 
that  the  scientific  study  of  the  feeding 
of  cattle  is  a  worthy  one  for  agricultural 
colleges ;  yet  cattle  have  alwavs  been  fed. 
People  have  always  been  fed,  and  yet 
in  spite  of  the  deliciousness  of  mother's 
pies  and  grandmother's  cookies,  the  feed- 
ing of  the  human  race  is  a  worthier  study 
than  the  feeding  of  cattle. 

Domestic  Science  can  be  defined  as 
the  organised  knowledge  of  home.  Home 


implies  companionship  of  loved  ones  and 
happiness.  It  began  with  a  desire  for 
self-happiness  which  evolved  into  a  de- 
sire for  family  happiness.  The  family 
is  the  seed  of  the  state,  and  the  desire 
for  family  happiness  evolved  into  a  de- 
sire for  the  nation's  happiness.  So  that 
in  its  widest  possible  meaning  what  will 
conduce  to  the  nation's  happiness,  to 
humanity's  happiness,  is  included  in  Do- 
mestic Science. 

But  happiness  is  dependent  on  phys- 
ical, mental,  and  moral  conditions ;  and 
domestic  happiness  is  controlled  by  these 
as  they  exist  in  the  home.  These  three 
form  a  persistent  solid  sphere  where 
chemical  action  and  reaction  are  con- 
tinually taking  place  between  and  among 
the  three  elements ;  therefore  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  speak  of  one  before  it  has  already 
formed  compounds  simple  and  complex 
with  the  others.  This  sphere,  however, 
is  the  field  of  Domestic  Science ;  and 
the  actions  and  reactions,  their  causes 
and  means  of  control  are  included  in 
Domestic  Science. 

Let  us  first  consider  physical  condi- 
tions. These  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes : 

1.  The  health  or  unhealth,  strengtli  or 
weakness  of  the  body  at  birth. 

2.  The  first  as  affected  immediately  and 
continuously  by  food,  air,  water,  light, 
climate  or  temperature,  exercise,  cloth- 
ing,  surroundings. 

The  health  or  unhealth  of  the  body  at 
birth  is  due  to  prenatal  causes  for  which 
previous  generations  are  responsible ; 
but  the  present  generation  is  responsible 
for  the  capital  with  which  the  future 
men  and  women  of  our  country,  our 
continent,  or  the  world,  start  out  in  life. 
Therefore,  it  should  learn :  1.  What  is 
a  perfectly  healthy  body  performing  its 
functions  perfectly ;  2.  How  to  preserve 
or  obtain  as  nearly  as  possible  a  perfect 
body.  For  this  purpose  is  Physiology  and 
Hygiene  on  the  Domestic  Science  Cur- 
riculum. 

The  laws  of  health  include  a  scientific 
knowledge  of  those  things  affecting 
health,  of  which  food  is  one  of  the  chief. 
The  body  in  babyhood,  youth,  maturity 
and  old  age  is  different,  therefore  its 
needs  are  different  and  the  food  requir- 
ed   different.      The    sedentarv,    and    the 
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hard-workinj^  labourer  rccjuirc  (liffcrenl 
food.  Different  climates  re(|uirc  dif 
ferent  food.  These  facts  have  been 
known  in  a  general  way,  how  disastrous 
to  the  past  and  the  present  race  we  may 
not  guess.  But  definite  knowledge,  sci- 
entific knowledge  is  needed  about  these 
facts  and  the  whole  subject  of  food.  The 
effect  on  the  mental  and  moral  nature  of 
proper  food  and  good  dii^estion  is  begin- 
ning to  receive  attention.  The  body  is 
composed  of  the  elements  of  the  food 
which  has  been  absorbed,  and.  in  order 
that  the  body  be  perfect  the  materials 
^nust  be  good  and  well-placed.  l'V)r  growth 
the  body  requires  flesh-forming  material, 
which  is  found  in  varying  quantities  in 
various  animal  and  vegetable  foods. 
For  heat,  it  requires  food  substances 
containing  latent  heat.  For  energy  of 
brain  and  muscles  is  needed  food  sub- 
stances that  can  store  energy  in  the  form 
of  fat.  Then  in  order  that  all  functions 
may  be  performed  harmoniously,  nature 
has  provided  food  containing  regulating 
substances.  And  as  most  food  is  prepar- 
ed by  cooking  it  is  necessary  to  know 
the  eft'ect  of  heat  on  these  substances, 
therefore  Domestic  Science  includes 
chemistry,  organic  and  inorganic,  and 
scientific   cookery. 

With  these  is  included  bacteriology, 
since  year  by  year  is  discovered  more 
how  the  work  of  bacteria  aft'ects  the 
nature  of  earth,  air,  water  and  food, 
and  how  they  promote  health  and  dis- 
ease. These  studies  will  teach  that  much 
of  food  which  has  been  thrown  away 
as  useless  contains  valuable  food  mater- 
ial, that  some  of  the  cheapest  foods  are 
the  best,  that  foods  which  from  their 
market  price  have  been  considered  valu- 
able are  of  little  nutritive  value.  That 
air  be  pure  and  fresh  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary. Without  the  oxygen  of  the  air 
the  food  absorbed  into  the  blood  cannot 
be  assimilated,  cannot  be  made  into  tis- 
sue, heat,  energy.  If  oxygen  is  exclud- 
ed, death  soon  follows ;  if  insufficient  in 
amount,  depressed  conditions  follow, 
leaving  the  body  too  little  resistant  to  the 
invasion  of  disease  bacteria.  Water 
forms  the  greater  part  of  the  human 
body.  Much  of  this  has  been  taken  into 
the  system  as  drinking  water.  It  has 
been  proved  that   disease,   especially   ty 


])hoid  fever,  is  caused  by  disease  bacteria 
entering  the  alimentary  canal  in  drink- 
ing water.  Light  is  not  only  an  aid  to 
the  sight  and  a  cheerer  of  the  mind,  but 
also  a  disinfectant.  These  three,  air, 
water,  light,  with  heat,  are  studied  un- 
der the  subject-name  home  sanitation,  in- 
cluding ventilation,  cleaning,  cleanliness, 
lighting,  heating,  house  furnishings, 
l)lumbing,  drainage,  home  sites,  house 
])lans,  and  many  sub-ljranches  of  these 
divisions. 

As  the  source  of  water  and  pure  air 
lies  outside  the  house,  but  is  ever  of 
vital  importance  to  the  home  ones,  home 
sanitation  extends  at  once  into  ])ublic 
sanitation. 

For  ix'rfect  development  of  body, 
every  muscle  must  be  ready,  obedient, 
antl  controllable.  The  larger  muscles 
are  exercised  in  ordinary  occupations, 
in  walking,  sports,  gymnastics,  calistheii- 
ics,  etc.,  l)ut  many  of  the  finer  muscles 
are  neglected.  Yet  in  the  brain  no  muscle 
is  too  small  to  have  assigned  to  it  a  par- 
ticular part  of  that  area,  and  if  those 
muscles  are  not  exercised,  those  nerves 
not  used,  their  brain  cells  remain  unde- 
veloped, and  the  person  is  less  perfect 
physically  and  mentally.  This  is  a  care 
of  domestic  science  and  a  knowledge 
of  psychology  must  guide.  How  and  to 
what  degree  that  care  will  be  manifest- 
ed is  uncertain  :  but  the  ideal  must  not  be 
hidden. 

The  bo(l\  requires  clothing,  changing 
in  texture  with  the  need  of  the  body. 
What  fabrics  are  good  conductors  of 
heat,  what  poor  conductors?  This  sub- 
ject divides  itself  into  various  others: 
manufacture  and  care  of  fabric,  manu- 
facture and  care  of  clothing,  sewing, 
washing,  ironing,  effects  of  different 
cleansing  materials,  cost. 

h^or  further  protection  of  the  family 
is  the  house.  That  should  be  built  to 
suit  the  needs  of  the  family,  and  certain- 
ly she  who  cares  for  the  house,  should 
best  know  how  to  lay  it  out  for  the  com- 
fort of  the  family  and  the  saving  of 
labour. 

■"So  every  spirit  as  it  is  most  pure. 
And  hath  in  it  the  more  of  heavenly  light, 
So  it  the  fairer  hody  doth  procure 
To  habit  in,  and  it  more  fairly  dight 

With   cheerful   grace   and   amiable   sight. 
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For  of  the  soul,  the  body  form  doth   take 
For    soul    is     form,    and     doth     the    body- 
make." 

The  house  is  the  body  of  which  the  home 
Hfe  is  the  soul. 

"How   near   to   good   is   what   is   fair! 

Which  we  no  sooner  see 
But  with   the  lines  and   outward   air 
Our  senses  taken  be."' 

Is  it  not  so  that  in  trying  to  speak  of 
the  first  element — physical  conditions — 
simple  and  complex  compounds  have  been 
repeatedly  forming?  Can  domestic  sci- 
ence (which  has  been  but  incompletely 
outlined)  fail  to  improve  the  mental  and 
moral  conditions?  The  searching  for 
truth,  the  calm  examination  of  each  da- 
tum, the  forming  of  conchisions  regard- 
ing it,  the  immediate  refusal  of  the  un- 
worthy, the  discriminating  between  sev- 
eral worthy  things,  the  judgment,  deci- 
sion and  choice,  and  finally,  the  appli- 
cation and  use  of  truth,  is  not  this  intel- 
lectual and  moral  development? 

The  women's  colleges  and  universities 
have  started  the  study  of  this  subject, 
but  for  the  quickest,  the  most  efifectual, 
and  most  widely  spread  results,  it  must, 
they  feel,  be  taken  up  in  schools  of  all 
grades,  for  as  yet  it  cannot  be  learned 
in  the  home.  The  home  has  not  the  sci- 
entific knowledge,  and  therefore  should 
the  school  do  its  work?  Yes,  that  is  ex- 
actly what  schools  are  for — to  supple- 
ment the  home  training,  and  where  and 
when  necessary,  to  give  a  substitute  for 
it.  We  forget  this  often,  and  think  of  the 
school  as  a  unit,  the  home  as  another 
unit ;  but  the  training  of  home,  of  school, 
of  university,  is  for  citizenship ;  and  I 
know  of  no  school  subject  that  can  bring 
home  and  school  influences  into  closer 
unity  than  can  domestic  science.  More- 
over the  one  will  react  on  the  other,  and 
the  sum  of  their  powers  will  be  increased 
towards  the  making  of  better  men  and 
women. 

The  school  curriculum  changes  with 
the  social  ideal.  The  ideal  of  the  present 
time  is  men  and  women  of  executive 
ability ;  capable,  fully  alive,  alive  men- 
tally, morally,  physically.     The  past  has 


separated  the  individual  into  mental, 
moral,  physical ;  sometimes  one  being 
deemed  w^orthiest,  sometimes  another ; 
the  school  curriculum  changing  with  the 
ideal.  But  we  must  now  consider  these 
as  inseparable,  equally  important,  and  as 
was  said  before,  reacting  and  interacting. 
At  one  of  our  summer  schools  lately  the 
principal  asked  a  class  of  about  eighty 
teachers,  how  many  would  put  more 
trust  in  what  a  book  said  than  in  what 
their  own  observations  told  them.  More 
than  three-fourths  of  the  teachers  hon- 
estly confessed  that  so  far  they  had 
trusted  the  book.  This  lack  of  the  life- 
touch  with  things  is  the  error  that  nature 
study,  manual  training  and  domestic  sci- 
ence hopes  to  correct. 

Already  in  many  schools,  physiology 
and  hygiene  receive  the  most  careful, 
practical  attention ;  these,  with  geo- 
graphy, nature  sttidy,  information  les- 
sons, supplementary  reading,  are  design- 
ed to  bear  directly  on  home  life,  and  are 
part  of  domestic  science.  It  is  proposed 
to  add  two  new  stibjects,  cooking  and 
sewing.  These  two  recommend  them- 
selves in  various  ways. 

1.  For  the  practical  value. 

2.  For  their  physical  value,  as  relaxa- 
tion, change  of  position,  exercise  of  fin- 
ger, hand,  and  other  muscles  ;  education 
of  ear,  eye,  organ  of  smell,  organ  of  taste. 

3.  For  their  intellectual  value — think- 
ing and  applying  together ;  from  cause 
to  efi^ect ;  from  concrete  to  abstract. 

4.  For  their  moral  value — foresight, 
consequence,  independent  thought,  self- 
control,  self-confidence,  self-reliance,  con- 
sideration for  others,  adjusting  of  the 
will  of  one  to  the  wall  of  others  for  a 
common  weal. 

If  this  home  science  can  be  mastered 
by  the  present  generation,  what  a  develop- 
ment there  will  be  in  the  health  and  hap- 
piness of  the  next,  and  what  a  change 
this  development,  if  continued,  will  make 
in  the  nation  and   race ! 

"Then  spring's  the  crowning  race  of  human 
kind." 

and  there  will  no  more  be  a  servant  girl 
problem. 
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NOTES 


The  Brantford  Y.W.C.A.  arc  enlariiino- 
their  building,  giving-  the  Domestic  Sci- 
ence Department  new  quarters. 

Miss  Margaret  J.  Johnston,  a  recent 
graduate  of  Macdonald  Institute,  O.A.C., 
has  been  appointed  Domestic  Science 
teaclier   in    Renfrew    Pul^lic    Scli()()ls. 

Miss  Florence  Cowditch,  who  has 
taught  so  successfully  in  Renfrew  for 
several  years,  was  married  earlv  in  .Vu- 
gust  to  Air.  Charles  Dewey,  of  Ren- 
frew. 

Miss  Grace  Greenwood,  a  recent  grad- 
uate of  Teachers  College.  Columbia  Cni- 
versity.  U.S.A.,  has  been  appointed  to 
the  staff  of  Macdonald  Institute.  She 
will  have  special  charge  of  the  work  in 
Normal  Methods,  and  Practice  Teach- 
ing, but  will  also  give  one  or  two  lecture 
courses. 


Three  members  have  been  added  to  the 
staff  of  the  Lillian  Massey  School  of  Do- 
mestic Science — Miss  Doane.  Miss  Go- 
venlock,  and  Miss  Jackes. 

Miss  Muriel  Speller,  a  recent  graduate 
of  the  Domestic  /Vrt  Department  of 
Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  staff  of  Macdonald  In- 
stitute, to  succeed  Miss  (irace  Robarts 
(  resigned). 

The  Home  Economics  Department  of 
Macdonald  Institute,  O.A.C.,  opened  on 
September  IHth,  with  full  classes.  Fol- 
lowing is  the  enrollment : 

Junior  Normal  class   11 

Senior  Normal  class   33 

Junior  Housekeeper  class •"> 

Senior  Housekeeper  class    3 

Homemaker  class 25 

Short  Course  in  Domestic  Science...  19 
Optional   students    8 


THE  GOOD   MAN 

'Tis  not  that  you  your  name  do  stainless  keep. 
That  you   are   sinless,  that  no  earthly  law 
Can   touch   you.      'Tis   not   these  things  make  a   man 
Else  men  were  best  who  spent  their  lives  in  sleep. 
A  poor  man  drank.     'Twas  of  a  bitter  draught. 
Whilst   yours   was   flowing  with  the  rich,  red  wine. 
His   were   the   dregs.   You  smiled,  and  thought  it  fine. 
You  let  him  drink,  and  to  yourself  you  laughed. 
You  saw  a  poor  girl  fallen  in  the  street. 
Fainting    with    hunger,    yet    }'Ou  helped  her  not. 
Forsooth,  she  was  not  such  as  you  should  meet. 
Men  that  be  weak  and  failing,  yet  have  fought 
God's  good,  great  fight,  mayhap  are  dearer  far 
To  God,  than  sinless,  viseless  mortals  are. 


— Victor  Laurisfon. 
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Early  in  October,  Mr.  J.  P.  Whitney, 
Premier  of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  an- 
nounced that  a  Commission  had  been 
appointed  to  examine  into  and  report 
upon  the  affairs  of  the  University  of 
Toronto.  The  Commission  consists  of 
the  following  gentlemen :  Professor 
(ioldwin  Smith ;  Sir  William  ]\Ieredith, 
Chief  Justice  of  Ontario  and  Chancellor 
of  the  University  of  Toronto;  Air.  By- 
ron E.  Walker,  general  manager  of  the 
Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  and  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
University  ;  Mr.  J.  W.  Flavelle,  president 
and  manager  of  the  W^illiam  Davies 
Co.,  of  Toronto :  the  Rev.  D.  Bruce 
MacDonald,  principal  of  St.  Andrew's 
College,  Toronto ;  the  Rev.  Canon  Cody, 
rector  of  St.  PauFs  Church.,  Toronto, 
and  :\[r.  A.  H.  U.  Colquhoun,  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  Toronto  N civs.  The  chair- 
manship of  the  Commission  was  at  first 
offered  to  Professor  Goldwin  Smith, 
but  was  declined  on  the  plea  of  advanc- 
ing age.  The  chairmanship  was  then 
conferred  upon  Mr.  J.  W.  Flavelle.  Mr. 
Colquhoun  will  act  as  secretary. 

The  commissioners  are  to  have  wide 
powers  in  framing  a  new  plan  of  gov- 
ernment for  the  University.  They  are 
given  a  free  hand  to  suggest  a  complete 
change  except  that  the  guarantees  con- 
tained in  the  Federation  Act  must  be 
left  intact.  The  terms  of  the  order-in- 
council  appointing  the  Commission  thus 
define  the  scope  of  the   enquiry : 

"To  consider  and  report  a  scheme  for 
the  management  and  government  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  in  the  room  and 
stead  of  the  one  under  which  the  said 
University  is  now  managed  and  gov- 
erned. 

''To  consider  and  report  a  scheme  for 
the  management  and  government  of 
University  College,  including  its  relations 
to  and  connections  with  the  said  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto. 

''To  consider  and  report  upon  the  ad- 
visability of  the  incorporation  of  the 
School  of  Practical  Science  with  the 
University  of  Toronto. 

*'To  consider  and  report  such  changes 


as  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commissioners 
should  be  brought  about  in  the  relations 
between  the  said  University  of  Toronto 
and  the  several  colleges  affiliated  or  fed- 
erated therewith,  having  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Federation  Act. 

"To  make  such  suggestions  and  re- 
commendations in  connection  with  or 
arising  out  of  any  of  the  subjects  thus 
indicated  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  said 
Commissioners  may  be  desirable." 

With  the  object  of  removing  some< 
misconceptions  as  to  the  object  and 
powers  of  the  Commission,  Premier 
Whitney  gave  the  following  interview 
to  the  Toronto  Mail  and  Empire:  "Ap- 
parently some  misapprehension  has  arisen 
with  reference  to  the  object  had  in  view 
by  the  Government  in  appointing  the 
University  Commission,"  he  said.  "The 
text  of  the  instructions  defining  the 
work  and  powers  of  the  commission 
makes  the  purpose  of  the  Government 
quite  clear. 

"1  wish  to  emphasise,  however,  the 
fact  that  the  commission  is  not  expected 
and  has  no  power  to  deal  with  what  has 
occurred  in  university  circles  in  the  past 
or,  in  other  words,  to  'investigate  the 
university.'  The  past  is  a  closed  book 
so  far  as  the  Government  is  concerned, 
and  the  instructions  to  the  commission- 
ers are  simply  to  remove  the  existing 
scheme  of  management  and  government 
of  the  university  and  recommend  an- 
other in  its  stead. 

"As  the  days  go  on  it  becomes  more 
clear  that  the  choice  of  the  individuals 
to  serve  on  the  commission  was  an  ad- 
mirable one.  Of  course,  .there  are  many 
very  estimable  gentlemen  of  culture  and 
experience  in  the  province  who  would 
have  done  good  work  on  the  commission, 
but  it  was  absolutely  essential  to  success 
that  the  number  of  members  of  the  com- 
mission should  not  exceed  six  or  seven. 

"Xo  reason  need  be  given  for  the 
choice  of  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith.  It  was 
thought  well  to  have  one  gentleman, 
namely  the  Chancellor,  to  represent  the 
University.  Several  reasons  could  be 
advanced  in  favour  of  this  idea,  some  of 
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which  are  obvious.  Then  it  was  thought 
to  be  desirable  to  have  some  representa- 
tive business  men,  and  Mr.  Flavelle  and 
Mr.  Walker  were  chosen,  both  of  whom 
have  taken  great  interest  in  university 
matters,  and  have  given  more  or  less 
time  to  the  consideration  of  them.  It 
was  also  thought  proper  that  the  younger 
graduates  of  the  University  should  be 
represented,  and  ^Messrs.  Cod\-  and  Mac- 
donald  were  chosen  from  that  class. 
Both  of  these  gentlemen  are  well  known 
as  taking  great  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  the  University.  Mr.  Colquhoun  was 
cliosen  as  being  a  graduate  of  McGill 
University,  and  a  man  of  wide  informa- 
tion and  knowledge  on  educational  mat- 
ters and  subjects  of  a  similar  nature. 
He  was  assigned  also  to  the  jwsition  of 
secretary  to  the  commission. 

"The  commission  is  to  let  the  past 
severely  alone,  and,  having  regard  to 
the  various  systems  of  management  in 
force  in  other  similar  institutions,  as 
well  as  the  conditions  surrounding  our 
University,  to  devise  or  formulate  a  new 
system  of  management  and  government 
for  it.  It  goes  without  saying  that  in 
doing  this  the  commission  will  avail  it- 
self of  the  knowledge  and  experience  of 
a  large  number  of  gentlemen  in  Canada 
and  the  United  States  who  may  be  call- 
ed experts  on  the  subject.  I  regret  ex- 
ceedingly to  have  seen  it  suggested  that 
a  certain  church  should  have  more  than 
one  representative  on  the  commission. 
I  desire  it  to  be  distinctly  understood 
that  no  church  has  any  representative 
on  this  commission,  and  that  the  mem- 
bers of  it  were  chosen  without  any  re- 
ference whatever  to  their  church  con- 
nections. It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that 
so  far  no  objection  has  been  heard  from 
those  churches  that  have  no  apparent 
representation  whatever  on  the  com- 
mission. I  regret  more  than  I  can  ex- 
press that  a  question  like  this  should  be 
brought  up  in  a  way  calculated  to  seri- 
ously damage  the  usefulness  of  such  a 
body.  I  certainly  hope  that  the  public 
mind  is  not  in  the  condition  this  sugges- 
tion would  seem  to  indicate.'' 

The  reference  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  Premier's  statement  to  the  religious 
views  of  its  members  of  the  commission 
was   called   forth   in   a   sermon  preached 


in  one  of  the  Toronto  Methodist  churches 
on  the  Sunday  following  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  commission.  The  officiating 
clergyman  criticised  the  personnel  of  the 
new  university  commission.  He  approv- 
ed of  the  appointment  of  such  a  body, 
but  considered  it  hardly  just  that  the 
Methodists  of  Ontario,  who  had  three 
votes  otit  of  every  five  in  Ontario, 
should  have  no  more  than  one  repre- 
sentative on  the  commission.  The  Ang- 
licans and  Presbyterians  each  had  a  min- 
ister and  a  layman,  while  the  Methodists, 
whose  college  was  the  biggest  in  the 
Federation,  had  to  be  content  with  only 
one  layman — J.  W.  Flavelle.  The  com- 
mission appeared  to  be  made  up  on  sec- 
tional lines  and  while  not  believing  in 
sectional  representation,  he  felt  that 
there  should  be  a  Methodist  minister  as 
well  as  a  lawman  on  the  commission. 

The  press  of  the  city  of  Toronto  has 
hailed  the  appointment  of  the  commis- 
sion with  enthusiasm.  The  Globe  says : 
"The  appointment  of  a  royal  commis- 
sion to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  the 
administrative  organisation  of  the  Pro- 
vincial University  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant responsibilities  the  Ontario  Gov- 
ernment has  luidertaken  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Premier  Whitney.  The  need 
for  stich  a  commission  is  not  now  dis- 
]nited.  The  Globe  during  the  past  two 
years  has  urged  again  and  again  such  an 
inquiry  as  only  a  competent  commission 
could  conduct.  Events  of  the  past  ses- 
sion made  the  need  plain.  A  Royal 
Commission  was  appointed  not  one  da}' 
too  soon. 

''The  composition  of  the  commission 
as  announced  to-day  will  meet  with  gen- 
eral approval.  The  name  of  Mr.  Gold- 
win  Smith  is  there  by  right.  He  knows 
from  first-hand  acquaintance  both  the 
English  and  American  type  of  Univer- 
sity organisation.  Two  commissioners 
from  among  the  vounger  graduates. 
Canon  li.  j.  Cody.D.D.,  and  Rev.  D. 
r>ruce  Macdonald,  M.A.,  will  represent 
the  dominant  thought  and  opinion  of 
Toronto  University  men.  and  will  be 
open  to  impression  from  other  univer- 
sity centres.  Two  business  men  of 
force  and  outlook,  like  Mr.  T^).  E. 
Walker  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Flavelle,  will  be 
invaluable.     These,  tocfether  with  Chan- 
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cellor  Sir  William  Meredith,  and  Mr. 
A.  H.  U.  Colquhoun,  M.A.,  a  graduate 
of  McGill  University,  make  up  a  com- 
mission at  once  as  strong  and  as  repre- 
sentative as  could  well  be  chosen. 
Strength  would  be  added  were  it  pos- 
sible to  secure  the  services  of  an  alert 
and  experienced  university  president  like 
Eliot  of  Harvard,  or  Wilson  of 
Princeton,  or  Harper  of  Chicago,  or  F. 
L.  Patton,  formerly  of  Princeton,  him- 
self a  Toronto  man,  or  a  state  university 
president  like  Angell  of  Ann  Arbor. 

"Jjut  the  commission  as  it  stands,  if 
the  terms  of  its  appointment  are  proper, 
and  if  it  discharges  its  duties  with  in- 
telligence and  fearlessness,  will  render 
a  great  service  to  higher  education  in 
Canada.  The  radical  evil  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  is  the  lack  of  intelli- 
gent responsibility.  In  the  last  analysis 
the  Government  is,  and  must  always  be, 
responsible.  But  in  all  matters  of  inter- 
nal administration  there  is  confusion,  be- 
cause the  University  is  an  aggregation 
rather  than  an  organism.  It  is  a  cross 
between  the  English  and  the  American 
types,  with  all  the  defects  and  limita- 
tions of  both,  and  with  none  of  the  com- 
pensating advantages  of  either.  What 
is  needed,  before  all  other  things,  is  the 
reorganisation  of  the  administrative  ma- 
chinery such  as  will  secure  the  utmost 
of  directness  and  simplification  consist- 
ent with  the  guarantees  given  bv  the 
Federation  Act  to  the  federating  uni- 
versities and  colleges.  That  secured, 
questions  of  equipment  and  of  teaching 
staff  can  be  dealt  with  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  executive  head  of  the  Uni- 
versity." 

The  Neivs  is  equally  favourable :  ''Ac- 
cording to  the  promise  made  by  the  Pre- 
mier in  the  Legislature  last  session  a 
commission  has  been  appointed  to  report 
on  the  reorganisation  of  the  University 
of  Toronto.  The  instructions  to  the 
commission  have  not  yet  been  made  pub- 
lic, but  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from 
its  personnel  is  that  thoroughness  and 
independence  will  mark  the  course  to  be 
pursued.  The  Government  seems  to 
have  selected  a  body  of  men  without  re- 
ference to  party  claims  or  sectional  in- 
terests. The  co-operation  and  sympathy 
of  so  eminent  a  man   of  letters  as  Mr. 


Goldwin  Smith,  whose  illustrious  career 
and  high  character  are  well  known  on 
two  continents,  will  alone  command  for 
the  commission  the  confidence  of  the 
educational   world. 

"The  work  to  be  done  is  of  the  great- 
est consequence.  One  of  the  first  duties 
which  the  new  Government  felt  itself 
called  upon  to  fulfil  was  to  place  the 
University  finances  on  a  sound  footing. 
This  wise  generosity,  which  was  endors- 
ed unanimously  by  the  Legislature  to  the 
credit  of  both  parties,  places  the  insti- 
tution in  a  position  to  exercise  its  func- 
tions with  a  due  regard  to  the  efficiency 
and  expansion  needed  under  modern 
conditions.  It  was  felt  by  the  Govern- 
ment as  well  as  by  all  those  who  have 
the  welfare  of  the  University  at  heart 
that  some  change  in  the  system  of  con- 
trol was  urgently  required.  The  crea- 
tion of  new  Faculties,  and  the  results 
of  federation  in  grouping  together  a 
number  of  important  colleges  under  one 
degree-granting  institution,  have  set  up 
new  conditions.  The  constitution  has 
become  complex  and  unsatisfactory.  The 
responsibility  of  the  Government  for  the 
general  conduct  of  university  afifairs  has 
also  led  to  confusion.  It  is  natural  un- 
der such  circumstances  that  the  methods 
of  administration  have  become  subjects 
of  attack,  endangering  not  merely  the 
standing  of  the  L'niversity,  but  its  in- 
ternal harmony  and  academic  work.  A 
commission  to  inquire  and  report,  un- 
hampered by  political  interference,  can 
do  much  to  suggest  remedies,  and  it 
may  be,  to  present  such  a  valuable  body 
of  information  for  legislative  action  as 
to  afifect  in  the  most  vital  manner  the 
future  fortunes  of  the  L^niversity  with 
all  its  possibilities  of  influence  on  the 
education  and  political  welfare  of  the 
country." 

The  Mail  and  Empire  comments  as 
follows :  "  The  new  University  commis- 
sion is  designed  to  bring  order  out  of 
the  Governmental  confusion  which  has 
grown  up  at  the  provincial  seat  of  learn- 
ing. To-day  there  is  a  system  of  mixed 
control.  The  province  has  a  certain  de- 
gree of  authority.  The  elected  senate 
has  other  powers.  There  are  councils 
which  can  perform  stipulated  duties. 
Some   parts   of  the   teaching  machinery 
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are  under  the  University  Senate.  Other 
parts  are  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Provincial  (^vernment.  If  an  orderly 
plan  can  be  found,  so  much  the  better 
for  the  institution. 

"It  is  fortunate  that  the  Government 
has  been  able  to  interest  Mr.  Goldwin 
Smith  in  the  task  of  devising  a  system. 
That  gentleman  has  had  great  experience 
in  university  matters,  and  it  was  he  who 
contributed,  along  with  Mr.  Gladstone, 
to  the  placing  of  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford upon  a  proper  basis.  His  help,  with 
the  work  of  the  other  members  of  the 
commission,  ought  to  result  in  a  satis- 
factory solution  of  the  problem.  It  is 
well  to  remember  that  the  Toronto  Uni- 
versity is  the  Provincial  University.  It 
was  designed  to  be  the  State  institution, 
and  to  be  open  to  all.  There  is  some- 
times a  misapprehension  touching  the 
principle  that  was  originally  to  direct 
it,  the  theory  being  that  it  was  in  the 
early  days  a  Church  of  England  college. 
At  the  outset  the  province  looked  for  a 
college  that  should  be  non-sectarian.  It 
was  for  such  that  Governor  Simcoe 
worked.  The  fact  that  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Chalmers  was  invited  to  be  its  first 
principal  indicates  that  episcopal  su- 
premacy was  not  thought  of.  The  call- 
ing of  Dr.  Strachan,  then  a  Presbyter- 
ian, to  take  charge  was  another  proof 
of  the  undenominational  character  of 
the  proposed  establishment.  The  appli- 
cation of  the  religious  colour  was  the  re- 
sult of  the  action  of  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment when  granting  the  charter. 
Contrary  to  the  desire  of  the  then  Arch- 
bishop Strachan,  and  certainly  contrary 
to  the  wishes  of  the  province,  the  Thirty- 
nine  articles  were  insisted  upon  as  tests 
of  ])rofessorial  capacity.  It  was  after 
a  long  struggle  that  the  Church  phase 
of  the  institution  was  removed,  where- 
upon the  university  became  a  State  uni- 
versity, and  the  various  churches  had 
their  own  colleges." 

''Now  as  a  result  of  years  of  labour, 
we  have  in  principle  an  ideal  higher  edu- 
cational   svstem.       The    churches    have 


their  teaching  bodies,  while  the  State 
institution  instructs  in  all  subjects  save 
theology.  There  is  a  degree  of  econo- 
my in  this  arrangement,  and  at  the 
same  time  fairness  and  efficiency  are 
attainable.  What  seems  to  be  required 
is  a  plan  of  government  applicable  to  the 
new  conditions.  This  the  commission  is 
asked  to  devise,  and  no  doubt  it  will 
easily  draft  the  required  reform."' 

The  Telegram  pays  its  respects  to  the 
past  administration  of  the  University  in 
the  following  terms :  ''The  University 
of  Toronto,  on  its  material  side,  seems 
to  illustrate  the  futility  of  the  prominent 
citizen  as  the  administrator  of  anything 
but  the  afifairs  of  his  own  business. 

"The  Ontario  Government  chose  to 
manage  the  resources  of  the  University 
through  the  agency  of  men  of  great 
name  and  large  reputation. 

"If  these  agents  had  a  free  hand  and 
are  entirely  responsible  for  the  results 
of  their  management,  the  Ontario  Gov- 
ernment might  have  better  placed  the 
University  estate  under  the  control  of 
the  Toronto  City  Council. 

"The  Toronto  City  Council  and  the 
weakCvSt  committee  thereof  never  failed 
to  do  as  well  in  any  sphere  of  activity 
as  the  University  has  done  in  the  man- 
agement of  its  property. 

"The  University  management  has 
been  honest  enough.  So  has  the  alder- 
manic  management  of  the  city's  estate. 
But  in  the  great  requisites  of  public 
zeal  and  far-sighted  efficiency  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  has  been  no  better 
served  by  its  appointed  administrators 
than  the  city  of  Toronto  has  been  served 
by  its  elected  administrators. 

"The  University  administration  may 
have  been  dominated  either  by  its  cre- 
ator, the  late  Ontario  (jovernment.  or 
by  the  immediate  necessities  of  the  Uni- 
versity. The  influence  of  the  Govern- 
ment or  the  University's  need  of  money 
alone  can  explain  such  great  mistakes 
as  the  policy  that  allowed  the  Univer- 
sity domain  in  the  Queen's  Park  to  be 
butchered  into  building  lots." 


HOW  TO  SECURE  THE  OBEDIENCE  AND  CO-OPERATION 

OF  PUPILS 

By  miss  T.  KATHERINE  MacNABB      ' 


THAT  obedience  and  co-operation 
are  necessary  for  successful  work 
we  all  know,  but  more  than  that  we 
realise  that  it  is  a  part  of  our  duty  as 
trainers  of  the  young  mind  to  lead  the 
child  into  the  habit  of  obedience,  which 
is  the  first  step  in  the  child's  progress  to 
self-control. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  parent 
to  humovir  the  child  when  he  thinks  the 
object  to  be  obtained  is  trifling.  Thus, 
the  teacher  has  sometimes  to  contend 
with  the  force  of  habit  in  addition  to  the 
child's  natural  love  of  freedom.  The  only 
standard  of  duty  the  young  child  enter- 
ing school  feels  binding  is  the  will  of  an- 
other, but  we  must  be  careful  not  to 
exact  absolute  obedience  when  the  time 
for  such  obedience  is  past,  that  is,  when 
the  pupil,  if  rightly  approached,  is  ready 
to  give  that  obedience  without  coriipul- 
sion.  We  should  keep  in  view  our  re- 
sponsibility in  seeking  so  to  educate  the 
child  as  to  make  him  capable  of  forming 
and  executing  a  steady  purpose,  resist- 
ing obstacles,  bearing  responsibility  and 
exercising  self-control. 

But  how  shall  we  obtain  the  much- 
desired  obedience  and  co-operation?  Dif- 
ferent teachers  adopt  different  means. 
Some,  doubtless,  resort  to  force,  but 
surely  that  should  be  only  when  all  else 
fails.  In  the  opinion  of  some  com- 
pulsion may  be  the  easier  means  of  gov- 
ernment, and  perhaps  where  the  teacher 
has  great  vigour  of  character  it  may 
be  so.  But  there  is  always  the  possibility 
of  failure,  especially  should  the  pupil 
also  have  that  vigour  of  character.  But 
even  supposing  such  government  suc- 
ceeds in  gaining  co-operation  and  obedi- 
ence, is  there  much  reason  for  congratu- 
lation? The  teacher  may  have  proved 
himself  capable  of  governing  his  pupils, 
but  has  he  educated  those  pupils  to  gov- 
ern themselves  ?  Think  of  those  so  gov- 
erned. When  sent  out  into  the  world 
with  the   iron  hand  of  power   removed,* 


how  often  they,  feeling  the  freedom 
from  restraint,  allow  the  long  pent  up 
feelings  to  break  forth  in  excessive  in- 
dulgence. Then  the  great  aim  we  should 
have  had  in  view  is  lost. 

No  teacher  can  be  too  careful  in  the 
forming  of  rules.  No  rule  should  be 
laid  down  without  having  first  received 
the  careful  thought  of  the  teacher,  that 
he  ma}'  know  that  it  is  right  and  just. 
Then,  when  such  a  rule  is  formed,  the 
teacher  should  not  fail  to  see  that  it  is 
enforced.  We  learn  from  our  experience 
that  it  is  best  to  have  few  rules,  but 
rather  to  have  an  understanding  with 
the  pupil  in  regard  to  the  right  course 
of  action. 

How  often  a  suggestion  will  take  the 
place  of  and  be  more  pleasing  than  a 
command.  Some  pupils  who  appear  ob- 
stinate and  stubborn  are  so  only  when 
they  feel  they  are  being  driven.  In  deal- 
ing with  many  such  if  the  teacher  will 
constitute  himself  a  leader  and  kindly 
but  firmly  lead,  the  pupil  will  willingly, 
yes  gladly,  follow. 

Obedience  in  little  things  is  of  great 
importance.  It  may  seem  to  us  a  thing 
of  little  moment  to  see  that  every  pupil 
enters  the  school  room  and  class  and 
leaves  the  school  room  and  class  accord- 
ing to  the  way  agreed  upon.  Yet  these 
and  other  countless  little  things  may 
have  much  to  do  in  forming  the  child's 
character.  Yes,  for  obedience  is  a  habit 
and,  like  all  other  habits,  the  more  fre- 
quently practised  the  easier  and  more 
natural  it  becomes.  If  we  would  train 
the  child  obedience,  then  let  us  not  think 
that  any  of  these  little  things  are  too 
trifling  for  our  notice. 

Every  minute  of  the  child's  school  time 
should  be  provided  with  suitable  work 
that  he  may  not  evade.  This  shows  us 
the  necessity  for  a  well-planned  time 
table,  so  arranged  that  the  light  work 
follows  the  heavy  intellectual  work,  that 
the  same   faculties  mav  not  be  strained 
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for  too  long-  a  time.  The  \vell-])lanne(l, 
well-carriecl-out  time  table  is  a  great  aid 
to  both  teacher  and  pupils.  I'xtth  know 
what  lesson  to  expect  at  each  hour,  and 
may  be  read}'  for  it.  If  the  teacher 
would  secure  the  co-operation  of  the 
pupils,  he  must  have  a  thoroug-h  know- 
ledge of  the  subject  taught  and  must 
present  that  subject  in  a  systematic,  log- 
ical and  interesting"  manner,  suited  to  the 
undeveloped  mental  capacity  of  the  pu- 
pils. Does  this  not  mean  preparation 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher?  Yes,  but 
what  is  gained?  The  teacher's  mind 
is  refreshed,  he  goes  before  his  class 
confident.  He  can  throw  his  whole  self 
nito  the  lesson,  for  there  is  no  doubt  in 
his  mind  as  to  what  or  how  he  must 
teach.  The  pupils  are  aroused,  their  in- 
terest awakened  and  sustained.  When 
the  teacher  is  thus  confident,  enthusiastic 
and  energetic  in  his  work,  are  the  pupils 
not  much  more  ready  to  work  with  him 
and  for  him?  Successful  work  neces- 
sitates preparation  of  the  day's  work. 
The  true  teacher's  study  does  not  end 
when  he  receives  his  certificate. 

And  now,  perhaps,  some  of  us  have 
wandered  in  imagination  to  our  own 
school  rooms.  We  see  pupils  of  differ- 
ent ages,  different  dispositions,  and  hav- 
ing different  surroundings,  and  we  ask : 
•'How  shall  I  reach  all?"'  No  two  may 
be   alike,   what   appeals   to   one   may   be 


(|uite  lost  on  another.  Ah,  teachers! 
•Jiere  comes  the  great  necessity  of  hav- 
ing an  intimate  knowledge  of  every  pupil. 
Study  the  child  life.  Do  not  be  con- 
tent witli  a  mere  school  acquaintance 
with  sour  pupils,  but  know  each  one  in 
his  home,  that  you  may  better  understand 
liini  and  know  how  to  lead  him  to  secure 
tlie  l)est  results.  Show  your  pupils  that 
your  interest  in  them  extends  far  beyond 
drilling  them  in  the  branches  of  our  ])ub- 
lic   school   course. 

My  belief  in  the  saying,  ''  "Tis  better 
far  to  rule  by  love  than  fear."  is  indeed 
strong.  \Mien  the  teacher  has  won  the 
love,  respect  and  esteem  of  the  pupils 
she  does  not  need  to  call  for  obedience 
and  co-operation.  The  pupils  are  ready 
to  put  forth  every  eft'ort  to  please  such  a 
teacher. 

The  very  young  child  commonly  be- 
lieves he  works  for  the  teacher  and  is 
not  loath  to  work  for  one  he  loves. 

Let  the  teacher  be  keenly  alive  to  her 
work  and  take  a  deep  interest  in  her 
]uii)ils.  Then  not  only  will  obedience 
and  co-operation  be  the  natural  otitcome, 
but  all  (lifiiculty  in  school  management 
will  practically  be  at  an  end. 

Fellow  teachers,  we  have  a  noble  call- 
ing, a  responsible  position.  Our  success 
in  training  those  under  our  charge  to 
the  habit  of  obedience  may  affect  their 
whole  lives.    Is  it  not  worth  everv  effort  ? 


THE   DAILY  TASK 


The  daily  task  is  done, 

And,  though  a  lowly  one 

Thou  gavest  it  of  thy  best, 

And  art  content  to  rest 

In   patience   till    its    slow  reward  is  won. 

Not  far  thou  lookest,  but  thy  sight  is  clear ; 

Not  much   thou  knowe-t.  but  thy  faith  is  dear : 

For  life  is  love,  and  love  is  always  near. 

— Henry  Van  Dyke. 


THE    TEACHING  OF  LITERARY   EMPHASIS 

By  MR.   FREDERIC  COBURN 

Reprinted  from  The  School  .ToiirnaL 


A  POINTER  for  teachers  of  Eng- 
lish compositions,  those  who  get 
discouraged  at  the  incessant  in- 
flow of  unreadable  stuff  written  by  pu- 
pils who  seemingly  are  old  enough  to 
do  better,  is  all  that  this  article  will  at- 
tempt to  convey.  Among  many  other 
causes  contributory  to  poor  results  in 
English  teaching  is  certainly  to  be  count- 
ed the  failure  of  many  teachers  to  think 
clearly  upon  the  nature  and  functions 
of  the  literary  style  of  to-day. 

Most  essay  writing  in  the  schools  is 
based  more  or  less  consciously  upon 
models  of  classic  literature.  We  are 
assured  upon  every  hand  that  there  is 
abundant  warrant  for  such  procedure. 
It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  great 
authors  are  noble  in  sentiment,  elevated 
in  style,  pure  in  diction.  No  one  whose 
literary  taste  rises  above  that  of  the  bar- 
barian is  likely  to  contend  that  Shakes- 
peare and  Milton  and  Goldsmith  should 
not  be  appreciatively  studied  in  the 
schools.  We  can  all  go  with  Prin.  J. 
Wilmer  Kennedy,  of  Newark,  in  main- 
taining that  a  lad's  taste  should  be  early 
set  for  Scott  and  Thackeray  in  order 
that  he  may  not  acquire  taste  for  "the 
slops  of  the  literary  grog-shops  of  to- 
day." 

Yet  there  are  points  of  excellence  of 
construction  in  the  best  newspaper  and 
magazine  literature  of  the  present  day 
which  we  shall  not  find  in  Shakespeare 
— points  which,  both  on  the  plea  of 
arousing  interest  among  pupils  and  of 
the  practical  value  of  the  ability  to  write 
clear,  convincing  prose  should  be  appre- 
hended by  the  teacher  and,  where  pos- 
sible, developed  before  the  class. 

The  main  fact  is  that  newspaper  writ- 
ing has  got  further  away  than  have  the 
classic  authors  from  the  theory  that  lit- 
erature is  made  to  be  recited,  and  nearer 
to  the  theory  that  it  is  made  to  be  looked 
at.  In  the  old  days  the  bard  kept  always 
in  mind  that  his  poems  would  be  sung. 
Herodotus  read  his  historv  aloud.  Manv 


of  the  best  lyrics  of  the  troubadours 
were  not  committed  to  writing  in  the 
lifetime  of  their  authors.  Even  the 
English  novelists  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury could  count  upon  the  fact  that  their 
three-volume  productions  would  be  read 
aloud  at  almost  every  fireside  through- 
out the  United  Kingdom. 

Traditions  persist,  and  much  of  the  lit- 
erature of  to-day — mere  literature  Mr. 
Kipling  or  Professor  Triggs  would  call 
it — is  still  written  in  conformity  to  the 
conception  of  literature  as  something  to 
be  listened  to.  Yet  it  is  an  undoubted 
fact  that  the  laws  governing  composi- 
tion that  is  to  be  seen,  and  those  govern- 
ing composition  that  is  to  be  heard,  dif- 
fer radically.  Sermons  and  dramas 
should  be  composed  in  accordance  with 
the  principle  established  by  Shakespeare 
and  Bossuet ;  but  some  regard  should 
be  had  in  the  school  for  pupils  to  whom 
it  will  at  some  time  be  of  great  advantage 
to  write  as  the  trained  newspaper  man 
writes  with  a  view  to  catching  public 
attention. 

Most  of  the  writing  of  to-day  is  done 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people  who  must 
make  selection  of  what  they  shall  read 
from  the  columns  of  newspapers  and  the 
pages  of  books.  No  one  can  hope  to  get 
through  everything  that  is  published ; 
and  it  is  part  of  the  equipment  of  the 
up-to-date  author  to  be  able  to  inform 
his  readers  by  what  he  puts  into  the  eye- 
catching portions  of  his  composition 
whether  a  careful  perusal  is  worth  his 
while  or  not. 

This  practice  of  the  profession  is  eas- 
ily acquired  by  the  most  ordinary  writ- 
ers, and  there  would  seem  to  be  no  reason 
why  big  boys  and  girls  in  the  high  school 
or  even  in  the  upper  grammar  grades 
should  not  be  taught  to  apply  it.  The 
thing  is  of  itself  fascinating  enough, 
lending  a  certain  zest  to  composition. 
To  take  a  mass  of  commonplace  matter 
and  arrange  it  in  an  uncommon  way  is 
Sfreat  fun.     The  veriest  hackwork  thus 
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becomes  interesting".  Children,  especial- 
ly those  of  adolescent  age,  have  a  well 
developed  feeling  for  style.  The  boy  of 
fourteen  will  without  difficulty  imitate 
the  "'form''  of  the  well-known  football 
or  tennis  players ;  he  can  be  led  similarly 
to  acquire  the  "form"  of  the  spirited 
writers  of  to-day.  His  interest  in  pres- 
ent achievements  is  naturally  great  and 
it  is  a  mistake  to  confine  him  too  closely 
to  models  of  style  that  were  better  suited 
to  past  ages  than  to  our  own.  The 
fundamental  laws  of  the  functions  of 
^style  are,  of  course,  unchanging,  but  its 
structure  necessarily  varies  with  chang- 
ing conditions.  In  particular  the 
methods  of  obtaining  good  emphasis  are 
dependent  upon  the  habits  of  attention 
of  the  reading  and  listening  public  for 
whom  the  author  writes. 

Every  teacher,  therefore,  of  English 
composition,  should  know  something  of 
emphasis.  There  is,  unfortunately,  no 
text-book  in  the  subject  as  yet,  but  a 
little  study  of  the  more  carefully  edited 
newspapers  and  magazines  will  yield 
valuable  hints  and  suggestions.  While 
studying  these  the  teacher  will  do  well 
to  WTite  compositions  with  his  class — 
an  excellent  practice  anyway — applying 
carefully  whatever  principles  he  has 
learned.  If  the  pupils  do  not  get  hold 
readily,  they  should  do  a  great  deal  of 
rewriting,  in  which  the  discovery  of 
schemes  and  rearrangement  should  be 
the  main  quest.  Copying  of  corrected 
essays,  as  done  in  many  schools,  tends 
in  the  direction  only  of  a  mechanical  and 
meritless  perfection.  Only  when  an  ef- 
fort is  made  toward  the  realisation  of  a 
better  synthetic  ideal  than  the  pupil  ori- 
ginally had  is  the  rewriting  worth  while. 

The  fundamental  law  of  modern  liter- 
ary emphasis  is  that  important  words, 
phrases  and  ideas  should  be  placed  where 
they  will  most  readily  catch  the  eye.  The 
case  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  beautifi- 
cation  of  a  book  or  magazine.  Every 
editor  is  aware  that  a  page  of  his  pub- 
Hcation  has  its  nodes  of  interest;  that 
there  are  places  where  an  illustration  or 
adornment  carries  with  most  striking 
effect,  and  that  there  are  other  tracts 
where  the  sart)e  ornamentation  will  be 
seen  to  be  buried  in  a  mass  of  print.  An 
illustration  set  exactlv  in  the  middle  of 


a  page  and  overrun  on  ail  sides  with 
type  does  not  look  right  nor  would  a 
beautiful  initial  appear  attractive  at  the 
beginning  of  a  paragraph  three-fourths 
of  the  way  down  the  page. 

Theoreticall}-  a  writer  should  know 
just  how  his  matter  will  make  up  on 
the  printed  page.  It  is  (jf  advantage  to 
foresee  one's  article  in  type,  and  this  im- 
aginative feat  is  not  an  impossible  one 
when  the  writer  knows  just  what  space 
is  allotted  him.  Indeed  Air.  Ossian  Lang 
has  told  me  that  in  dictating  his  articles 
on  **The  School  Community  of  the  Fu- 
ture" for  the  School  Journal  he  can  see 
his  composition  through,  paragraph  by 
paragraph,  with  such  accuracy  that  he 
rarely  overruns  the  page  or  falls  short 
by  more  than  a  few  lines.  Most  authors, 
however,  are  not  informed  upon  what 
pages  of  the  prominent  magazines  their 
contributions  are  going  to  appear. 

In  this  respect  the  school  boy  essayist, 
whose  manuscript,  written  or  typed,  is 
the  final  form  w'hich  his  literary  effort 
will  take  has  an  advantage  over  the  pro- 
fessional writer  in  that  he  can  have  more 
regard  to  the  make-up  of  his  pages  as 
he  writes.  Certain  rules  of  thumb  with 
regard  to  emphasis  he  should  conscious- 
ly follow  while  he  composes,  so  that  his 
finished  work  will  be  sightly  and  easy 
to  read.  Among  such  rules  are  the  fol- 
lowing : 

The  beginning  of  a  page,  of  a  para- 
graph, of  a  sentence,  is  emphatic.  In  the 
opening  words  of  an  essay  either  the  key- 
note of  the  whole  composition  should  be 
struck  or  the  curiosity  of  the  reader 
should  be  aroused  by  the  sight  of  some 
unusual  idea  of  grouping  of  words.  No- 
thing that  is  trite  or  unimportant  should 
be  tolerated  in  the  initial  paragraph,  for 
space  there  is  subject  to  a  very  high 
valuation.  Many  editors  will  not  accept 
articles  that  do  not  begin  strongly.  The 
formal  introduction,  which  is  still  de 
rigcur  in  many  schools,  is  a  grave  error 
in  any  writing  that  is  intended  primarily 
for  the  e}'e,  though  it  is  quite  proper  to 
composition  that  is  to  be  read  aloud  or 
recited.  The  difference  is  that  the  reader 
can  get  away,  but  the  listener  is  at  the 
essayist's   mercy. 

When  looking  at  a  sheet  of  blank  pa- 
per, one's  eye  falls  most  naturally  upon  a 
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tract  about  two-fifths  of  the  way  down 
from  the  top.  This  is  the  visual,  though 
not  the  geometrical  centre  of  the  page — 
a  fact  that  many  publishers  recognise 
when  they  adopt  a  wider  margin  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page  than  at  the  top.  This 
centre  of  interest  may  well  be  borne  in 
mind  in  casting  matter  for  a  page.  Here 
is  place  for  a  solid,  substantial  para- 
graph, preceded  by  two  or  three  short 
paragraphs  leading  up  to  it  in  thought. 

Where  two  pages  face  each  other,  as 
in  a  book  or  magazine,  the  right  hand 
page  is  the  page  of  honour,  and  some  of 
the  more  effective  paragraphs  should,  if 
possible,  be  saved  for  it.  In  school 
compositions  that  are  to  be  bound  in 
pamphlet  form  this  principle  can  be  read- 
ily observed.  At  educational  exhibits  the 
right  hand  page  is  the  one  that  is  al- 
ways most  in  evidence. 

The  end  of  a  composition  is  naturally 
weak,  but  it  can  often  be  made  strong 
through  the  use  of  a  short,  snappy  para- 
graph, often  of  only  a  word  or  two,  in 
conclusion.  This  is  a  favorite  journal- 
istic device.  Thus,  if  I  write  for  the 
ending  of  a  story,  "And  Hannah  went," 
I  shall  probably  decoy  a  few  readers  of 
the  magazine  that  publishes  it  into  look- 
ing back  over  the  story,  to  see  who  Han- 
nah was,  why  she  went,  and  where  she 
went. 

Inconspicuous  but  necessary  matter 
should  be  buried  in  some  of  the  weak 
sections  of  the  composition,  preferably 
toward  the  end.  The  details  will  thus 
stand  ready  for  the  reader's  inspection 
if  he  wishes  to  verify  some  point  of  fact, 
but  they  will  not  obtrude.  It  is  import- 
ant, by  the  way,  that  children  and  }oung 
people  should  be  taught  not  only  to  su- 
bordinate the  details,  but  to  include  them, 
for  the  tendency  with  inexperienced  writ- 
ers is  always  to  underestimate  the  value 
of  accuracy.     High  school  pupils  in  their 


essays  should  always  be  required  to 
write  the  initials  of  persons  mentioned, 
as  Mr.  J.  A.  Smith,  not  simply  Mr. 
Smith ;  the  state  in  which  a  city  referred 
to  is  situated,  as  Springfield.  Mass.,  not 
simply  Springfield  ;  as  complete  lists  as 
possible  of  people  present  at  events  re- 
ferred to,  and  various  other  small  accur- 
acies which  every  "cub"  reporter  on  a 
daily  newspaper  has  to  acquire. 

In  general,  the  practice  of  newspaper 
writers  is  full  of  suggestions  by  which 
teachers  of  composition  may  well  profit. 
People  who  have  had  a  little  training  in 
"literature''  at  some  school,  are  apt  to 
be  scornful  of  "newspaper  English,"  and 
when  they  come  to  teach  they  too  often 
impart  to  their  pupils  something  of  the 
same  spirit.  Yet  the  fact  remains,  that 
the  newspapers  of  the  better  sort  are  full 
of  good  writing — writing  that  may  well 
be  held  up  to  school  children  as  their 
model.  In  particular,  the  principles  of 
emphasis  are  so  well  understood  and  ap- 
plied in  current  journalism  that  it  would 
seem  to  be  a  mark  of  unprogressiveness 
for  the  teacher  not  to  look  into  them  and 
to  utilise  such  of  them  as  he  may  require 
in  his  English  teaching.  The  study  of 
literature  will  not  suffer  from  such  con- 
cession to  the  ideals  of  present  day  lit- 
erary craftsmanship.  These  ideals  re- 
fiect  the  spirit  of  the  age.  They  are 
the  outgrowth  of  conditions  under  which 
people  do  their  reading  while  hanging 
on  to  the  straps  in  street  cars.  It  is  the 
business  of  the  schools  to  make  the  ris- 
ing generation  acquainted  both  with 
the  expression  of  the  life  of  other  times 
than  our  own,  and  with  the  methods  by 
which  the  deeds  and  aspirations  of  our 
time  are  being  expressed.  Examination 
of  the  media  of  expression  leads  natur- 
ally to  better  conceptions  of  life,  and  life 
is   greater  than   literature. 


The   yellow   light   lies   on  the  wide  wastes  gray, 

More  bitter  and  cold  than  the  winds  that  race 
From  the  skirts  of  the  autumn,  tearing  away. 

This  way  and  that  way  the  woodland  lace. 
In  the  autumn's  cheek  is  a  hectic  trace ; 

Behind  her  the  ghost  of  the  winter  stands ; 
Sweet  summer  will  moan  in  her  soft  grey  place ; 

Mantle  her  head  with  your  glowing  hands. 

— Archibald  Lampman. 


SIMPLE  HINTS  ON    NATURK  S'lUDY 

From  the  Standpoint:  of  a  Public  School  Teacher 
Bv   MISS  MABEL  GREER 


THE  study  of  nature  is  comparative- 
ly new  to  many  of  us,  but  of  late 
much  has  been  both  said  and  writ- 
ten concerning  it  and  its  vakie.  Yet, 
thoug'h  new  to  us,  we  find  Wordsworth 
^in  his  poem,  "The  Tables  Turned,"  ex- 
horting William  to 

"Come  forth   into  tlie  light  of  things, 
Let   Nature   be  your   teacher. 

One   impulse    from   a   vernal   wood. 
May  teach   you   more   of  man ; 
Of  moral  evil  and  of  good. 
Than   all  the  sages  can." 

If  this  be  true,  then,  why  not  give  to 
our  pupils  as  many  of  these  "impulses 
from  the  vernal  woods"  as  possible? 
Continually  we  hear  the  rich  melody  of 
bird  song,  and  see  the  foliage  and  bloom 
of  shrub  and  tree,  but  there  is  nothing 
of  pleasure,  interest,  or  profit  connected 
with  them.  Of  such  people  may  it  be 
said :  "Ears  have  they,  but  they  hear  not ; 
eyes  have  they,  but  they  see  not,"  or  else 
hearing  and  seeing  they  do  not  under- 
stand. I  fear  this  is  too  true  of  many  of 
us ;  and  yet,  with  a  little  thought  and 
study,  how  much  interest  attaches  itself 
to  every  bird,  animal,  shrub  and  tree. 
Certainly  there  is  more  interest  in  some 
than  in  others,  but  it  is  there  neverthe- 
less, and  objects  which  seem  to  be  the 
least  interesting  often  prove  to  be  the 
most. 

I  had  a  boy  in  my  school  who  knew, 
and  could  name,  almost  every  bird  by  its 
song.  He  studied  nature,  as  only  it  can 
be  studied,  w^ith  nature  as  his  teacher. 
A  ramble  in  the  woods,  studying  the  ha- 
bits of  birds  and  animals  was  a  source 
of  great  delight  and  interest  to  him. 
And  when  in  the  woods  or  fields  he  was 
always  on  the  alert  for  new  and  strange 
sounds  made  by  animals ;  when  these 
were  heard,  he  at  once  proceeded  to  learn 
from  what  and  whence  they  came.  What 
is  there  to  prevent  each  of  us  from  study- 
ino:  nature  in  the  same  wav? 


Have  you  ever  noticed  the  tender  care 
and  watchfulness  of  birds?  Here  is  an 
example  observed  by  a  friend  of  mine: 
"Two  robins,  evidently  with  mtich  care 
and  foresight,  had  selected  a  spot  for 
their  nest  in  a  ])rotecting  crotch  of  a  tree 
about  twenty  feet  from  ni\  window. 
When  first  observed,  1  thought  it  was 
emoty,  but  on  closer  observation,  1  saw 
there  were  three  young  fledglings  in  the 
nest.  We  all  know  what  ugly  and  un- 
gainly things  these  young  birds  are,  but, 
from  the  actions  of  the  mother  bird,  I 
could  not  but  decide  that  to  her  they 
were  very  beautiful  and  lovely  creatures. 
As  evening  approached,  the  little  ones 
were  carefully  tucked  under  the  mother's 
downy  wings,  while  cock-robin,  taking 
a  position  on  a  branch  in  front  of  his 
mistress,  poured  forth  his  heart's  con- 
tent in  song,  a  song  of  gratitude  to  God, 
the  Giver  of  every  good  and  perfect  gift. 
Having  finished  his  song  he  hopped 
quickly  along  the  branch  to  the  side  of 
the  nest,  where  he  remained  for  some 
moments  caressing  his  wife  with  low 
chirrupings ;  then  he  gently  spread  his 
wing  over  the  nest  as  a  protection  to 
those  he  loved.  A  few  days  later,  I  ob- 
served a  large  blackbird  trying  to  rob 
the  nest.  Such  a  fight  as  ensued  could 
not  be  fought  but  to  protect  loved  ones. 
^Nlaking  a  combined  attack,  the  robins 
at  last  succeeded  in  driving  the  enemy 
away.  But  next  da}-  I  heard  the  robins' 
low  chirpings,  and  found  the  nest  had 
been  robbed.  The  parent-birds  were 
looking  for  their  young;  thev  explored 
the  ground  and  shrubs  near  by,  returning 
to  the  nest  now  and  again,  hoping 
against  hoi)e  that  they  might  be  there. 
There  was  no  song  that  evening,  no 
warbling  of  gratitude,  but  the  low  muf- 
fled sound  of  mournful  notes,  as  they 
hovered  near  the  nest  in  despair."  What 
better  lesson  of  love  and  tender  solicitude 
could  we  have  from  nature ! 

Another   interestincr  bird    is   the   blue- 
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bird,  which  is  one  of  the  few  that  re- 
turn to  tlie  same  nest  year  after  year. 
Sometimes  they  will  re-construct  a  de- 
serted nest.  Birds'  nests  are  easily  found 
and  children  are  greatly  interested  in 
comparing  and  contrasting  them. 

Prof.  Bailey  says :  "Nature  study  is 
training  the  eye  to  sec  correctly  what 
it  looks  at,  and  the  mind  to  draw  the 
right  inferences  from  what  is  seen." 
Few  children,  and  in  fact  few  adults, 
know  how  to  accomplish  this  training. 
Then  surely  it  is  our  duty  as  teachers  to 
guide  the  mind  along  profitable  lines ! 
As  teachers  of  nature  study  let  us  aim 
at  the  folowing: 

1.  To  permeate  the  whole  being  of  the 
child  with  the  spirit  of  nature. 

2.  To  show  nature  as  she  is. 

3.  To  keep  life  and  the  value  of  life 
the  central  thought. 

4.  To  see  that  the  common  things  of 
the  neighbourhood  first  receive  attention. 

5.  To  be  guided  by  the  season  of  the 
year  in  determining  what  is  to  be  studied. 

6.  To  have  the  child  use  the  best  lan- 
guage in  expressing  what  he  observes. 

7.  To  study  nature  in  its  totality,  i.e., 
look  at  the  subject  under  consideration 
from  every  point  of  view. 

In  order  to  do  this  we  must  acquire 
some  amount  of  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject ourselves  before  attempting  to  teach 
It. 

What  more  common  animal  could  we 
study  than  the  cat?  Many  may  think 
this  so  common  that  there  is  nothing  in- 
teresting to  be  learned  or  taught  about 
it.  Possibly  so ;  but  children  are  not 
likely  to  pick  out  instructive  points,  or 
find  reasons  for  things  being  as  they  are, 
without  suggestions  or  aid.  For  in- 
stance, how  many  children  can  tell  zvhy 
the  cat's  tongue  is  rough,  or  what  is  the 
purpose  of  the  four  teeth  near  the  front 
of  the  mouth  being  longer  than  the 
others?  Then,  will  they  not  be  interest- 
ed in  noticing  the  cat's  eye — the  differ- 
ence in  its  appearance  in  the  light  and 
in  the  dark?  Other  points  we  might  ob- 
serve  are:      (T)    whiskers,   and   feeling, 

(3)  ears  and  hearing,  (3)  feet  and -claws, 

(4)  legs  and   joints,    (."))    its  prey,    (6) 
covering,  etc.,   (7)   language  and  habits. 

This  subject — nature  study — should 
not  be   taught  by    the    teacher    to    the 


scholar,  but  studied  by  the  teacher  zvith 
the  scholar,  "the  teacher  acting  as  guide 
in  directing  and  encouraging  the  pupils 
to  learn  for  themselves  something  about 
all  the  creatures  with  which  they  are 
coming  constantly   in  contact." 

If  grown  persons  knew  more  about  the 
reptiles,  insects,  birds,  etc.,  that  are  so 
common  in  our  country,  there  would  be 
less  fear  of  these  things  among  children. 
'Tt  may  be  truly  said  that  if  we  leave  out 
of  consideration  mosquitoes  and  a  few 
other  flies  there  is  no  wild  reptile,  beast, 
bird,  animal  or  insect  in  our  woods, 
which  will,  or  even  can,  do  us  any  harm." 
Then  we  would  see  beauty  in  all  around, 
and  agree  with  Whittier  when  he  says : 

"The   beauty  which   old   Greece   or   Rome 
Sung,     painted,     wrought,     lies     close     at 

home; 
We   need   tut    eye   and    ear 
In    all    our    daily   walks    to    trace 
The  outlines  of  incarnate  grace, 
The    hymns    of   gods   to    hear." 

Some  pupils  may  be  more  interested 
in  plants,  trees,  etc.,  than  in  animals. 
These  should  be  led  to  gather  sprigs  from 
different  kinds  of  trees.  Have  them 
observe  as  many  facts  as  thev  can  re- 
garding the  leaves — colour,  shapes,  etc. 
Then  by  experiment  show  the  depend- 
ence of  the  leaf  on  the  sunlight  for  its 
green  colour.  This  may  be  done  by  cov- 
ering some  leaves  of  grass-  from  the  sun- 
light for  a  time.  They  will  notice  that 
the  green  has  been  bleached  out.  We 
may  also  show  that  the  leaves  naturally 
turn  toward  the  sunlight,  and  prove  the 
presence  of  moisture  in  the  leaf,  or  that 
it  "breathes"  by  other  experiments. 
Other  points  may  be  noticed  as:  (1) 
parts  (blade,  petiole,  stipules),  (2)  func- 
tions, (3)  venation,  (4)  arrangement, 
(5)  surface,  etc.,  and  then  the  pupils' 
attention  called  to  the  flowers,  buds, 
roots  and  seeds. 

Allow  me  to  return  to  insect  life  for 
an  actual  illustration  of  interest :  My 
pupils  once  gathered  some  sand  in  a  box, 
and  placed  in  it  some  ants,  covering  the 
whole  with  a  glass.  Could  you  have  seen 
how  eagerly  they  ran  to  this  box  at 
playtime  you  would  not  doubt  their  in- 
terest in  the  little  fellows.  They  were 
all  anxious  to  observe  the  homes  they 
built,  what  they  would  eat,  etc. 
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Pupils  are  very  nmch  interested  in 
larvce  also,  llavinj^  colleeted  a  number 
of  different  species  durinj^:  August,  by 
taking  proper  care  of  them,  we  can  watch 
them  develop.  We  must  put  one  of  each 
kind  in  a  box  covered  with  netting. 
In  the  bottom  of  the  box  we  put  several 
inches  of  sand  and  chips,  and  keep  there- 
in plent\-  of  fresh  leaves  of  the  plant 
on  which  the  larva  was  found.  In  a 
short  time  these  larvse  change  their  skins 
many  times,  and  some  become  chrysal- 
ides, suspending  themselves  from  twigs 
in  the  box.  Some  spin  cocoons,  while 
others  burrow  in  the  ground,  and  still 
others  creep  into  a  crack,  remaining  dor- 
mant for  a  time. 

By  early  spring  the  pupils  will  be  de- 
lighted on  seeing  these  iiuago  emerge 
from  their  respective  prisons.  It  may 
be  said  there  is  a  peculiar  species  of 
caterpillar  for  each  plant,  for — 

"There's  never  a  leaf  nor  a  blade  too  mean 
To  be   some    happy   creature's    palace." 

Many  teachers  may  say  there  is  no 
time  or  place  on  the  curriculum  for 
teaching  this  subject.  Can  wc  not  teach 
it  with  other  lessons,  so  it  will  not  re- 
quire an  extra  period?  1  think  so.  For 
instance,  how  often  are  our  literature  les- 
sons studies  of  nature.  Then,  too,  our 
"School  and  Home"  gives  us  excellent 
lessons  in  nature  study,  'which  serve  as 
foundations  for  more  advanced  work. 
I  use  these  stories  as  reading  lessons  and 
find  them  not  only  interesting  but  bene- 
ficial in  opening  pupils"  eyes  and  minds 
to  observe  for  themselves.  Children  must 
have  reading  supplementary  to  their 
usual  readers,  or  we  soon  notice  a  lack 
cf  interest.  These  stories,  too,  increase 
their  vocabulary,  and  may  be  made  use- 
ful in  many  ways.  How  eagerly  pupils 
watch  for  the  new  paper!  And  how 
quickly  they  turn  to  the  nature  study 
leaves!  Were  you  not  pleased  to  note 
their  interest  in  the  different  kinds  of 
ants — nurses,  carpenters,  etc!.?  Then, 
too,  did  not  *'Hoppy"  arouse  all  the  ten- 
der self-hood  of  the  child,  making  him 
kinder,  more  considerate,  and  withal  more 
observant  ? 

Everyone  can  study  the  bee.  Having 
secured,   by  means   of   care  and   smoke, 


honeycomb  frum  the  hi\e,  \ou  will  ntjtice 
the  honey  is  placed  at  the  top.  This 
is  for  the  same  reason  as  hay  is  stored 
in  the  loft — convenience  in  feeding  the 
brood  below.  Stored  in  the  comb,  below 
the  honey,  are  many  cells  filled  with  a 
red  or  yellow  substance.  This  is  pollen 
gathered  from  flowers,  and  often  called 
bee  bread.  Now  we  may  tell  our  pupils 
about  their  being  nine-tenths  water  mixed 
with  the  honey,  as  bees  take  it  to  the 
hive.  This  water  must  be  taken  out  or 
the  honey  will  sour.  The  method  of  ex- 
pelling it  will  be  appreciated.  The  bees 
arrange  themselves  in  ranks  along  the 
bottom  board  of  the  hive,  and  with  their 
heads  pointing  downwards  and  feet  plant- 
ed firmly,  they  go  through  the  motion 
of  flying  without  stirring  from  the  spot. 
This  forces  a  strong  current  of  air 
through  the  hive,  which  absorbs  the  mois- 
ture in  the  honey,  and  carries  it  outside 
of  the  hive.  By  this  means,  too,  the 
hive  is  ventilated  and  kept  cool  in  warm 
weather.  Pupils  will  also  be  much  in- 
terested in  hearing  of  the  queen  bee, 
the  different  stages  of  the  bee  from 
hatching,  etc. 

Many  teachers  ma}-  consider  nature 
study  to  consist  in  an  unmeaning  mass 
of  botanical  terms ;  is  it  any  wonder 
that  to  such  the  study  is  uninteresting, 
and  the  teaching  of  it  a  failure?  Of  such 
may  we  not  truly  say: 

"A  primrose  by  the  river's  brim 
A  yellow  primrose  was  to  him, 
And    it    was    nothing   more." 

Some  may  question  how  we  can  study 
a  plant  without  giving  the  technical  terms 
used  by  botanists.  Let  me  illustrate  by 
our  common  flower,  the  dandelion,  which, 
though  trodden  underfoot  daily,  is  teem- 
ing with  interesting  problems  for  the 
student.  While  in  its  bloom,  it  lies  low 
in  the  grass,  and  is  careful  never  to  push 
its  head  above  the  average  level  of  its 
garrison  of  grass.  If  the  grass  is  long, 
however,  the  flower  is  raised  up  also. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  it 
succeeds  in  accommodating  itself  so  well 
to  its  environments.  It  is  easier  to  see 
the  advantage  it  is  to  the  little  flower 
not  to  be  so  low  down  in  the  grass  as 
to  be  completely  smothered,  nor  so  high 
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above  it  as  to  be  exposed  to  the  whim 
of  every  passer-by  who^,  hke  Domsie, 
might  cut  off  its  head  with  his  cane  on 
some  occasion  when  his  joy  overcame 
him. 

When  its  seeds  are  ripened,  it  i)ushes 
its  liead  away  above  its  suroundings  and 
invites  the  violence  which  will  disperse 
its  seeds.  The  dandelion  flower  expands 
in  sunlight ;  closes  up  in  gloom.  The 
advantage  of  such  an  arrangement  must 
be  manifest  to  all,  but  it  requires  the 
most  careful  study  to  ascertain  the  way 
in  which  it  opens  and  closes  apparently 
at  will. 

The  attractive  colouring  must  suggest 
.some  points  of  interest.  A  study  of  the 
flower  will  convince  anyone  that  colour 
has  an  important  relation  to  the  plant. 
It  is  visited  by  insects,  and  some  observa- 
tion will  disclose  the  fact  that  colour  is  for 
the  express  purpose  of  attracting  insects. 
Naturally  the  question  arises :  What 
good  do  insects  do  the  flower?  Then 
let  us  explain  to  our  pupils  the  presence 
of  pollen  and  how  this  is  carried,  on 
insect  wings,  from  flower  to  flower. 

Here,  too,  we  might  tell  them  the  ef- 
fect of  pollen  from  different  flowers  be- 
ing mixed  in  one.  For  instance,  the 
farmer  knows  how  frequently  he  finds 
two  species  of  squash,  etc.,  on  one  vine, 
or  how  his  melons  and  cucumbers  may 
be  flavoured,  the  one  with  the  other. 

While  dealing  with  flowers,  we  ought 
not  to  forget  that  in  all  ages  and  among 
almost  every  people  flowers  have  been 
adopted  as  symbols,  types  and  emblems 
of  human  affection  and  loyalty.  For  in- 
stance, the  national  flower  of  China  is 
the  chrvsanthemum,  of  the  Romans  the 
lilv  and  oak  as  emblems  of  puritv  and 
of  power :  the  myrtle  and  rose  of  love, 
etc. ;  while  every  Canadian  knows  the 
meanino:  of — 


"The    thistle,    shamrock,    rose,    entwine 

The    maple    leaf    forever." 

"Flowers    are    thoughts    that    even    a    child 

can   understand  ; 

They  speak  of  hope  to  the  fainting  heart, 

With   a   voice   of   promise   they    come   and 

part, 
They    sleep    in    dust    through    the    wintry 

hours, 
They  break  forth  in  glory.     Bring  flowers, 
bright    flowers." 

Now  arises  the  question  of  the  value 
of  this  study.  Will  not  the  study  of 
animal  habits  and  life  so  interest  the  stu- 
dent that  he  will  come  to  love  the  ani- 
'mal,  and  thus  overcome  the  ruthless 
destruction  of  small  animals  which  seems 
innate  in  every  bov  ?  A  knowledge  of 
squirrel  life,  for  example,  will  lead  the 
boy  to  deal  kindly  with  them ;  and  when 
he  is  interested  in  studying  birds  they 
are  not  mere  targets  for  his  gun,  but 
God's  creatures  of  beauty  and  song.  This 
study  is  almost  a  positive  remedy  for 
this  fault  of  boys — desiring  to  kill  such 
small  creatures — for  when  they  can  see 
the  beauty  of  animals'  happiness,  be- 
come interested  in  their  habits  and  de- 
sire to  learn  more,  there  will  be  a  new 
feeling  instilled  into  their  breasts. 

Then,  too,  can  we  not  understand  the 
teachings  of  the  Bible  better,  having 
acquired  some  knowledge  of  nature? 
See  how  frequently  the  Psalmist  turns 
to  the  things  of  nature  around  him  to 
illustrate  the  greatness  of  life.  And  does 
not  Christ  constantly  refer  to  the  crea- 
tures of  His  kin2:dom — the  mustard  seed, 
fig  tree,  seed  time  and  harvest — evident- 
ly showing  that  there  is  a  close  relation- 
ship between  the  temporal  and  the  eter- 
nal, and  that  the  one  is  but  a  revelation, 
in  a  small  w-ay,  of  the  other. 

Knowing  this,  then,  let  us  try  to  in- 
stil into  oiu"  pupils'  minds  these  ideas 
which  so  clearly  point  the  child  to  a  bet- 
ter and  nobler  life. 


I  know  of  no  more  encouraging  fact 
than  the  imquestionable  ability  of  a  man 
to  elevate  his  life  by  a  conscious  en- 
deavour. It  is  something  to  be  able  to 
paint  a  particular  picture  or  to  carve  a 


statue,  and  so  make  a  few  objects  beau- 
tiful ;  but  it  is  far  more  glorious  to 
carve  and  paint  the  very  atmosphere  and 
medium  through  which  we  look,  which 
morallv   we   can    do. — Thoreau. 


THE  NOVA  SCOTIA  PROVINCIALTEACHKRS' ASSOCIATION 


WE  are  indebted  to  the  Educational 
Rez'iezu  of  St.  John  for  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  Nova 
Soctia  l*rovincial  Teachers'  Association 
recently  held  in  the  Normal  School  at 
Truro.    Xova  Scotia. 

In  the  opening  address,  Dr.  A.  11. 
iMacKa_\-  spoke  of  the  use  and  abuse  of 
the  course  of  study.  It  should  be  used 
as  a  guide,  not  as  a  law  to  be  slavishly 
carried  out.  Dr.  Jones,  of  Acadia  Col- 
lege, advocated  thorough  drill  in  ele- 
mentary mathematics.  Principal  Smith, 
ol  i'ort  Hood,  would  encourage  private 
stud\-  b}"  allowing  students  to  write  on 
as  few  subjects  as  they  chose  at  the 
provincial  examinations,  and  having 
certificates  of  standing  granted  b\  the 
Council  of  Public  Instruction. 

Airs.  May  Sexton,  S.B.,  Halifax,  in 
a  very  interesting  address,  called  atten- 
tion to  the  value  of  the  study  of  science 
in  developing  the  power  of  correct  ob- 
servation, the  ability  to  draw  conclu- 
sions, and  to  give  expression  to  one's 
thoughts.  A  study  of  the  natural  sci- 
ences fosters  a  spirit  of  truthfulness, 
a  respect  for  law  and  order,  a  love  of 
tlie  beautiful,  and  a  certain  resourceful- 
ness in  everyday  affairs. 

Dr.  Ira  AlacKay,  Halifax,  thought 
that  it  was  better  to  inflict  corporal  pun- 
ishment than  to  say  sharp  things,  or  to 
allow  pupils  to  form  bad  habits.  Teach- 
ers have  the  authority  to  do  so,  if  it  is 
for  the  best  interests  of  the  school.  Whe- 
ther the  punishment  is  excessive  or  not 
must  be  decided  by  the  judge. 

Judge  Chesley  wished  teachers  to 
bear  in  mind  that  character  building  was 
of  far  more  importance  than  giving  in- 
formation. This,  in  fact,  was  the  key- 
note of  the  whole  convention.  "Give  us 
men  of  upright  Christian  character"  is 
the  demand  of  the  da}- :  and  "Flow  shall 
we  meet  that  demand?''  is  the  problem 
of  the  teacher.  Judge  Russell  would 
have  more  attention  paid  to  the  study 
of  hygiene.  He  would  also  rule  out  in- 
tercollegiate sports.  Judge  Longlev 
would  have  more  attention  paid  to  the 
studv  of  civics. 


(  )n  Tuesday  afternoon  an  excursion 
lu  the  Government  Farm  and  Agricul- 
tural College  was  enjoyed  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Association. 

On  Wednesday  Rev.  F'ather  Sullivan, 
of  St.  Bernard's,  Digby,  opened  the  ses- 
sion with  a  talk  on  '"idow  to  Teach  Chil- 
dren to  Think."  He  would  stimulate 
curiosity,  encourage  close  observation, 
and  endeavour  to  strengthen  the  power 
of  attention. 

Aliss  Lavinia  Flockin,  B.A.,  Amherst, 
in  an  admirable  paper,  treated  of  the 
Public  School  as  an  Agent  for  the  De- 
velopment of  Moral  Character.  She 
would,  like  the  Great  Teacher,  lead  her 
pupils  to  love  (jod  and  their  neighbours. 
The  teacher  must  do  this  herself,  how- 
ever ;  for  no  matter  what  she  might 
teach,  her  own  life  would  be  taken  as 
the  standard.  All  acts  of  meanness 
referred  to  in  the  lessons  should  be  con- 
demned and  noble  acts  commended. 
Habits  of  punctuality,  order,  neat- 
ness, self-restraint,  should  be  develop- 
ed by  continued  watchfulness  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher.  See  that  the  children 
have  the  right  kind  of  reading  matter, 
and  that  they  have  noted  the  good  quali- 
ties  in  the   characters  depicted  there. 

S.  A.  Alorton,  AI.A.,  Halifax  Acade- 
ni}',  brought  forward  a  scheme  for  pen- 
sioning teachers,  part  of  the  expense  to 
be  borne  by  the  teachers  themselves  and 
part  by  the  Provincial  Government.  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  further  con- 
sider the  matter. 

I^rincipal  Crombie,  Pridgewater, 
wanted  the  teachers  to  organise,  and 
make  an  eft'ort  to  secure  higher  salaries. 

Miss  Estella  A.  Cook,  B.A.,  read  a 
paper  on  the  value  of  music  in  the. 
schoolroom  as  an  aid  to  discipline ;  for 
short  periods  of  recreation  so  necessary 
during  long  sessions  in  order  that  the 
child's  mind  may  be  kept  at  its  best ;  for 
securing  deep  breathing  so  necessary 
to  the  health  of  the  pupils ;  for  the, 
patriotism  and  purity  imbibed  by  the 
pupils  as  they  tr\-  to  express  feelingly 
the  spirit  of  the  song. 

Rev.    Father    O'Sullivan.    St.    Marv's 
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Cathedral,  followed  this  with  an  explan- 
ation how  singing  might  be  successfully 
taught  beginners  by  the  tonic  sol-fa 
method  of  notation.  The  reverend  gen- 
tleman admirably  illustrated  his  method 
by  putting  a  class  of  boys  he  had  train- 
ed through  a  number  of  exercises. 

Miss  Anna  B.  Juniper,  spoke  of  the 
importance  of  teaching  household  sci- 
ence in  our  schools,  and  outlined  a 
course  of  study  that  might  be  carried  out 
with  advantage. 

Rev.  Henry  D.  deBlois,  M.A.,  An- 
napolis, a  veteran  on  educational  mat- 
ters, thought  that  the  great  fault  of  our 
present  system  of  education  was  that 
we  attempted  to  teach  too  many  sub- 
jects, and  our  work  was,  therefore,  su- 
perficial. He  would  have  more  drill  on 
a  few  subjects.  He  also  thought  that 
better  results  would  be  obtained  if  the 
old  method  of  spelling  by  syllables  was 
again  brought  into  use. 

Judge  Chesley  suggested  that  the 
teachers  take  advantage  of  the  interest 
aroused  at  the  time  of  elections  to  fix 
upon  the  children's  minds  the  duties  of 
our  public  officials  and  the  heinousness 
of  political  corruption.  When  teaclv- 
ing  history,  the  horrors  of  war,  and  the 
advantages  of  settling  disputes  by  arbi- 
tration should  be  dwelt  upon. 

Dr.  Eliza  Ritchie,  Halifax,  urged  the 
teachers  to  lead  their  pupils  to  admire 
the  beautiful  in  the  world  about  them, 
in  sea  and  in  sky,  in  the  flight  of  the 
swallow,  and  the  curve  of  the  wavins: 
grain.  She  would  also  have  them  kuo\\' 
something  of  the  history  of  the  fine  arts, 
and  of  the  lives  of  the  masters.  She 
w^ould  have  the  schoolroom  ornamented 
with  a  few  good  pictures^  and  much  at- 
tention given  to  drawing  and  modelling. 
The  address  was  illustrated  by  stereopti- 
can  views,  which  added  very  much  to 
the  interest. 

At  the  Thursday  morning  session 
Loran  A.  De Wolfe,  B.Sc,  Truro,  spoke 
of  the  advantages  of  Nature  Study.  The 
study  broadens  a  child's  interests,  and 
opens  up  vast  opportunities  for  pleasure 
as  well  as  profit.  Here  the  child  traces 
the  relation  between  cause  and  efifect, 
and  this  shows  the  fallacy  of  his  super- 
stitions, leads  him  to  discover  the  best 
way  of  doing  his  work,  and  induces  him 


to  search  for  the  connection  between  dis- 
ease and  its  cause  and  remedy.  He  ad- 
vised that  as  far  as  possible  the  study  be 
correlated  with  other  subjects,  and  also 
that  frequent  outdoor  excursions  be 
made. 

.Alajor  B.  R.  Ward,  R.E..  Halifax, 
spoke  of  the  work  of  the  Parents'  Na- 
tional Educational  Union  of  London, 
and  suggested  that  branches  be  estab- 
lished in  Nova  Scotia.  It  claims  as  a 
child's  rights  a  disciplined  body,  a  nour- 
ished mind,  an  instructed  conscience,  a 
trained  will,  and  a  quickened  soul. 
Teacher  and  parents  would  come  to- 
gether in  their  union  meetings  and  the 
home  and  school  training  be  harmon- 
ised. 

Justice  Longley  thought  that  since 
the  state  had  taken  the  education  of  the 
children  out  of  the  parents'  hands,  the 
parents  do  not  have  as  keen  a  sense  of 
their  responsibility  in  educational  mat- 
ters as  they  should  have.  He  hoped 
that  the  establishment  of  these  unions 
would  awaken  in  them  a  sense  of  their 
duties   in  this  respect. 

Prof.  E.  W.  Sawyer,  ALA..  Wolfville, 
thought  that  the  subjects  of  the  high 
school  course  and  that  of  the  colleges 
did  not  harmonise  and  that  much  time 
was  lost.  He  would  have  a  committee 
appointed  to  look  into  the  matter  and 
suggest   improvements. 

Dr.  DeWitt,  Wolfville,  said  that 
health  was  a  child's  greatest  blessing, 
and  that  the  study  of  hygiene  should  be 
given  a  foremost  place  in  his  studies. 
He  would  have  the  pupils  inspected 
periodically  by  a  medical  doctor,  and 
weak  ones  relieved  of  heavy  duties.  Pu- 
pils should  be  taught  the  germ  theory  of 
disease,  and  know  that  the  growth  of 
these  germs  was  favoured  by  dampness, 
darkness  and  dirt.  The  spread  of  the 
germs  of  consumption,  the  "white  man's 
plague,"  is  due  to  the  sputum,  and  if  all 
the  sputum  were  burned  the  disease 
would  be  stamped  out.  He  recommend- 
ed that  damp  cloths  be  used  to  clean 
blackboards,  and  these  cloths  burned. 
The  dust  raised  by  the  use  of  brushes 
is  injurious  to  the  lungs,  and  often  con- 
tains germs  of  disease. 

J.  E.  MacVicar,  B.A.,  Amherst,  criti- 
cised the   present    method    of    teaching 
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penmanship,  book-keeping,  drawing  and 
music  rather  unfavourably. 

The  scheme  of  pensioning  teachers 
was  adopted  by  the  Association,  and  a 
committee  appointed  to  bring  the  mat- 
ter before   the   legislature. 

Impressions  of  the  Con\extion 

Probably  the  most  important  results 
to  the  average  teacher  of  such  a  conven- 
tion as  that  held  at  Truro  are  the  gen- 
eral impressions  which  he  carries  away 
w^ith  him  and  the  inspiration  which  he 
receives.  I  am  such  an  average  teacher, 
and  on  request  of  the  editor  record  such 
impressions  as  I  have  received  without 
having  hampered  myself  b}-  taking 
notes. 

In  his  paper  on  the  School  Course  of 
Study,  the  superintendent  showed  us 
how  much  more  flexible  the  course  was 
than  might  be  inferred  from  current  criti- 
cisms upon  it,  there  being  a  full  course 
for  each  grade  of  larger  schools,  and 
contracted  courses  for  smaller  graded 
schools  and  miscellaneous  schools ;  and 
furthermore,  that  over-pressure  was  due 
in  most  cases  to  local  conditions. 

Dr.  Jones,  in  his  paper  on  "The  Teach- 
ing of  ]\Iatheniatics/'  and  Dr.  D.  A.  Mur- 
ray in  discussing  it,  emphasised  the  im- 
portance of  being  concrete  in  teaching 
elementary  mathematics,  urging  the  use 
of  graphical  representation  and  numeri- 
cal calculation  wherever  possible.  The 
time-honoured  use  of  Euclid's  Elements 
for  a  beginner  in  geometry  was  attacked 
severely,  and  mathematical  drawing  com- 
mended. 

Principal  Smith,  of  Port  flood,  point- 
ed out  the  success  of  correspondence 
schools,  urged  the  use  of  academies  and 
high  schools  as  centres  of  what  might 
be  termed  "secondary  education  exten- 
sion." The  discussion  brought  out  the 
desirability  of  extending  the  system  of 
"partials"  to  the  D,  C  and  B  grades. 

Scientific  training  in  the  public  schools 
has  been  often  urged  and  defended,  but 
never,  I  think,  with  more  earnestness 
and  literary  grace   and  expression   than 


by  Mrs.  Mar)  Sexton.  The  very  fact 
of  a  cultured  lady  ranging  herself  upon 
its  side  is  a  victory  indeed.  Briefly,  sci- 
entific training  rightly  taught  gave  chil- 
dren the  power  of  observation  and  the 
inference  from  observations  made,  the 
text-book  being  the  authority  to  which 
to  turn  only  when  in  perplexity  or  doubt. 
Such  training  has  the  merit  of  connect- 
ing itself  with  the  out-of -school  life  of 
the  child.  Such  leaching  of  science, 
however,  must  not  be  made  the  subject 
matter  of  examinations. 

In  order  to  appreciate  Dr.  Ira  Mac- 
Kay's  address  on  "Corporal  Punishment, 
its  Moral  and  Legal  Aspects,"  one  needs 
to  hear  it  delivered.  Given  orally,  it 
was  marked  by  eloquence,  moral  earn- 
estness and  deep  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject. The  teacher  is  both  artist  and 
artisan,  his  duty  is  to  produce  characters 
of  moral  beauty  and  of  utility  to  society. 
This  he  does  as  the  agent  and  repre- 
sentative of  the  state.  The  school  is  a 
little  state,  and  its  laws  and  regulations 
are  no  more  conventions  than  those  of 
the  state,  and  are  as  sacred.  The  teacher, 
therefore,  has  undoubtedly  the  power  of 
corporal   punishment.     He  has — 

1.  Full  jurisdiction  during  school 
hours  and  on  school  grounds. 

2.  Concurrent  jurisdiction  with  parent 
over  child  on  his  way  to  and  from 
school. 

3.  Limited  jurisdiction  after  school 
hours. 

He  is  subject  to  limitations  of  exces- 
sive punishment  and  permanent  injury 
to  health,  which  are  matters  of  fact,  and 
can  be  decided  only  by  a  jury. 

In  its  moral  aspect,  the  use  of  the  rod 
is  more  impersonal  and  less  liable  to 
cause  ill-feeling  than  sarcasm  or  scold- 
ing. But  it  should  only  be  used  for  such 
offences  as  lying,  stealing,  impurity, 
blasphemy,  etc. 

The  aim  of  corporal  punishment  is 
not  retributive  or  reformatory,  and  so 
forth,  but  a  combination  of  all  these.  In 
short,  it  is  moral. 
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EDUCATIONAL  PROBLEMS 


Are  the  detects  in  our  educational 
system  not  dito  largely  to  the  fact  that 
too  much  of  the  proper  work  of  Primary 
Schools  is  done  in  secondary  schools, 
and  too  much  of  the  proper  work  of 
secondary  schools  in  the  university  and 
its  colleges  ?  Consider  the  fact  that  men 
are  abandoning  the  teaching  profession, 
so  far  as  public  schools  are  concerned, 
and  that  the  proportion  of  men  in  the 
Normal  Schools  has  become  ludicrously 
small.  To  regard  this  as  an  evil  is  not 
to  belittle  the  capacity  or  disciplinary 
ability  of  women.  The  ominous  fact  is 
not  that  women  are  coming  in,  but  that 
men  are  going  out.  After  due  allowance 
is  made  for  the  attractions  of  commercial 
and  industrial  life  in  a  growing  country, 
this  exodus  of  men  from  the  institutions 
in  which  nine-tenths  of  our  people  re- 
ceive their  only  school  education  is  a 
most  serious  matter.  The  danger  is  that 
the  same  influence  which  is  driving  out 
men  may  in  time  drive  out  highly  quali- 
fied women. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  remedy  is  to  raise 
the  standard  of  the  Public  Schools,  but 
it  is  not  so  easy  to  say  how  this  desir- 
able result  is  to  be  achieved.  Salaries 
ought  to  be  raised,  but  efforts  toward 
this  end  are  confined  to  the  slow  process 
of  moral  suasion.  The  most  direct  means 
of  raising  the  standard  is  to  add  to  the 
importance  of  the  schools  by  encourag- 
ing the  formation  of  advanced  classes, 
and  by  carrying  out  so  far  as  possible 
the  policy  of  consolidation.  Our  aim 
should  be  to  make  the  Public  School  a 
place  in  which  the  qualifications  of  the 
highest  grade  of  teachers  can  be  used  to 
the  utmost.  In  no  other  way  can  such 
teachers  be  attracted ;  and  increase  of 
salaries  would  be  the  natural  result  of 
the  employment  of  the  best. 

The  Public  School,  as  the  only  school 
of  nine-tenths  of  the  people,  should  oflr'er 
the  maximum  of  preparation  for  citizen- 
ship and  the  other  duties  of  life.  We 
do  not  enter  into  the  question  of  what 
precise    subjects    should    be    taught ;    all 


we  say  is  that  Public  School  education 
should  be  as  thorough  as  possible,  and 
extended  to  as  late  a  period  of  life  as 
possible ;  that  as  little  as  possible  of  the 
necessary  and  general  training  for  the 
duties  of  life  should  be  left  for  higher 
institutions. 

The  conflict  between  this  conception 
and  that  of  the  Public  School  as  a  step- 
ping stone  for  higher  education  is  more 
apparent  than  real.  High  School  teach- 
ers sometimes  say  that  the  study  of  lan- 
guages should  be  begun  early.  There 
is  no  reason  why  pupils  intended  for 
professional  life  should  not  be  drafted 
ofl:'  to  the  secondary  school  before  the 
conclusion  of  the  primary  course.  But 
all  parents  should  consider  whether  they 
are  seriously  determined  that  their  chil- 
dren shall  enter  a  profession  or  receive 
the  education  of  scholars.  The  collegi- 
ate course  should  be  taken  altogether  or 
not  at  all.  Let  us  suppose,  for  instance, 
that  a  boy  is  to  leave  school  at  sixteen. 
It  is  much  better  that  he  should  spend 
all  his  time  at  the  Public  School  than 
that  he  should  leave  the  Public  School 
at  fourteen  and  take  a  year  or  two  in  the 
lower  forms  of  a  collegiate  institute. 
In  the  latter  course,  not  only  is  there  a 
danger  of  his  learning  nothing  well,  but 
there  is  a  necessary  relaxation  of  dis- 
cipline in  passing  from  the  control  of 
one  teacher  to  the  control  of  half  a 
dozen.  The  only  corrective  for  this  is 
a  real  enthusiasm  for  study  on  the  part 
of  the  pupil.  If  he  has  not  this  enthus- 
iasm, better  let  him  pass  at  once  from 
the  effective  discipline  and- close  and  con- 
tinuous oversight  of  one  master  to  the 
active  discipline  of  bread-winning  duties. 

As  this  policy  would  benefit  teachers 
and  pupils  in  Public  Schools  so  it  would 
benefit  High  Schools  and  Colleg- 
iate Institutes  by  leaving  them  to 
do  their  proper  work.  It  would  exclude 
children  who  are  idlers  and  triflers,  not 
so  much  b\-  their  own  fault  as  because 
they  are  out  of  their  true  element,  dabb- 
lin£r  in  studies  in  which  thev  have  no  real 
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interest,  and  which  they  do  not  intend  to 
pursue.  Freed  from  primary  scho.)l 
work,  the  Collegiate  Institutes  could 
carry  their  students  further,  and  do  work 
that  is  now  too  often  left  for  the  uni^ 
versifies  and  colleges.  In  the  transition 
from  the  High  School  to  the  University, 
as  in  the  transition  from  the  Publio 
School  to  the  High  School,  there  is  a 
necessary  relaxation  of  discipline,  harm- 
ful to  all  but  earnest  students.  The 
dpubling  of  the  length  of  the  vacation, 
the  loose  discipline,  the  organisations-! 
for  amusement,  are  to  many  students 
mere  temptations  for  waste  of  time.  The 
voungest    students   w^ould    be    far   better 


placed  in  the  most  advanced  classes  of 
Collegiate  Institutes.  The  liberty  of  a 
university  course  is  a  libertx'  ada])ted 
for  com])aratively  mature  and  earnest 
minds.  By  relieving  the  university  and 
its  colleges  of  preparatory  w(jrk,  the  true 
ends  of  a  university,  the  liberalising  of 
the  mind  and  the  carrying  on  of  research 
wovild  be  greatl)'  promoted.  To  sum- 
marise, this  plan  is  suggested  in  the  hope 
of  raising  the  standard  of  primar\-  edu- 
cation, of  secondary  education,  and  of 
university  education,  and  of  giving  to 
each  class  of  institutions  its  proper  work 
and  its  proper  place  in  the  Provincial 
sx'stem. — The  I'oronto  Sews. 


THE  TORONTO  HIGH  SCHOOL  Ml'DDLE 


The  proposal  to  abolish  the  examina- 
tion for  entrance  to  the  High  schools 
of  Toronto  takes  the  citizens  by  surprise. 
It  does  not  come  from  them.  Not  neces- 
sarily on  that  account  is  it  to  be  rejected, 
but  its  merits  ought  to  commend  them- 
selves very  strongly  to  the  board  before 
it  is  adopted.  Suggestions  that  do  not 
spring  from  public  opinion  can  always 
be  dealt  with  deliberately,  and  in  this 
case  there  is  the  less  need  for  sudden  de- 
cision because  of  the  infrequency  of  the 
examinations. 

Though  a  given  idea  ma\'  not  eman- 
ate from  public  opinion,  it  may,  when 
broached,  be  approved  by  the  people  as 
a  solution  of  some  problem  that  per- 
plexes them.  Of  what  local  educational 
problem  would  the  abolition  of  the  en- 
trance examination  be  a  solution?  The 
advocates  of  the  change  have  neglected 
to  mention  which  one  of  our  school  ills 
they  are  prescribing  for,  and  it  is  far 
from  self-evident  how  it  could  be  a 
remedy  for  any  of  them.  The  change 
would  certainlv  have  efifects,  but  it  is 
rash  to  say  beforehand  that  they  would 
be  reforms.  An  examination  of  some 
kind  there  must  be  before  it  can  be  as- 
certained that  pupils  are  ready  to  take 
up  the  work  of  the  High  school.  If  the 
departmental  examination  is  aban- 
doned another  must  be  established  in 
its  place,  and  there  must  be  an  examining 


board  of  much  the  same  constitution 
as  that  existing  to-day,  made  up  of  the 
High  school  principles,  the  Public  school 
inspectors,  a  representative  of  the  Pub- 
lic school  teachers,  and  one  of  the  Sep- 
arate school  teachers.  To  go  upon  the 
certificates  of  the  teachers  who  prepare 
the  pupils  would  be  out  of  the  question. 
Occasionally  such  certificates  are  accept- 
ed at  the  present  time  in  the  cases  of 
candidates  who  fail  at  the  entrance  ex- 
amination. It  is  generally  found  that 
pupils  so  admitted  fall  short  of  the  fit- 
ness with  which  they  are  credited.  In 
addition  to  the  tendency  of  teachers  to 
recommend  their  own  pupils  too  strongly 
there  is  the  great  variation  of  the  tests 
to  which  the  pupils  of  the  several  Pub- 
lic schools  would  be  submitted.  Work 
would  be  confused  at  the  beginning  of 
the  High  school  course  if  there  were  not  a 
uniform  standard  and  a  single  independ- 
ent examining  board.  Since  we  must  have 
such  things,  Why  have  a  peculiar  pattern 
of  them  for  Toronto?  If  the  department- 
al entrance  examination  is  good  enough 
for  the  rest  of  the  province  it  is  good 
enough  for  this  city.  If  it  is  un- 
satisfactory for  the  whole  province,  then 
have  it  reformed  as  a  whole.  The  call 
for  the  repeal  of  the  entrance  examina- 
tion appears  to  come  from  the  same  quar- 
ter, and  appears  to  be  for  the  sam£  pur- 
pose as  the  long  agitation  to  have  the 
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Public  school  course  overlap  the  High 
school  course.  That  agitation  had  some 
success.  That  is,  certain  of  the  particu- 
lar recommendations  it  kept  to  the  front 
were  adopted,  though  they  altogether 
failed  to  accomplish  its  object.  A  fee 
was  charged  for  instruction  in  the  first 
form  of  the  High  school.  In  spite  of 
this  handicap  in  favour  of  the  Fifth  Book 
class  of  the  Public  school,  that  class 
continued  to  wane.  Then  a  plan  was 
adopted  whereby  pupils  who  desired  a 
commercial  education  would  have  to  re- 
sort to  the  Fifth  Book  class.  This  at- 
tempt to  give  the  Public  school  a  monop- 
oly of  the  teaching  in  certain  High  school 
subjects  likewise  was  fruitless.  The  drift 
to  the  Fligh  school  continued,  and  one 
Fifth  Book  class  after  another  was 
given  up  for  lack  of  Dupils.  Now,  when 
the  High  schools  are  gorged  with  pupils, 
it  is  sought  to  stop  the  supply  by  get- 
ting the  entrance  examination  out  of 
the  way.  Without  a  regular  entrance 
examination,  and  with  promotion  from 
Public  school  to  High  school  a  matter 
of  teachers"  reports,  pupils  could  be  de- 
tained in  the  Public  school  until  they 
covered    the    ground    of    the    first    form 


in  the  High  school.  Needless  to  say, 
that  work  can  nowhere  else  be  so  eco- 
nomically and  efficiently  done  as  in  the 
High  school  itself,  where  there  are  spe- 
cialists in  each  department,  whereas  the 
principal  of  each  Public  school  would 
have  to  teach  all  departments.  We  must 
not  wipe  out  the  first  form  of  the  High 
school,  and  that  would  appear  to  be  the 
effect  of  abandoning  the  entrance  ex- 
amination. 

More  money  must  be  spent  to  provide 
school  accommodation.  Apparently  the 
Public  school  interests  want  it  all  laid 
out  on  their  account.  If  the  Fifth  Book 
classes  were  given  up,  the  room  thereby 
cleared  would  accommodate  many  Public 
school  pupils,  for  whom  it  is  proposed  to 
erect  new  buildings.  The  money  thus 
saved  could  be  used  to  build  a  new  High 
school  in  the  east  and  one  in  the  north. 
It  is  nothing  short  of  a  scandal  that  in 
this  expanding  city  pupils  are  cooped 
up  as  they  are  in  the  Harbord  Street  and 
Jameson  Avenue  Collegiate  Institutes. 
These  schools  have  1(50  pupils  above  their 
complement. — TJic  Toronto  Mail  and 
Empire. 


METHODIST  HIGHER  EDUCATION 


In  the  early  history  of  Methodism  in 
Canada  it  was  commonly  regarded  as  a 
reproach  to  it  that  too  little  attention  was 
paid  by  the  Methodist  churches  not  mere- 
ly to  higher  education  in  general,  but 
even  to  the  education  of  their  own  min- 
isters. Whatever  the  situation  was  then, 
the  situation  now  is  altogether  crelitable 
to  the  Methodist  Church  of  Canada. 
Any  doubter  of  the  truth  of  this  state- 
ment will  feel  assured  by  a  perusal  of 
the  ''educational  number"  recently  is- 
sued from  the  office  of  The  Christian 
Guardian.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add 
that  much  of  the  present  satisfactory 
state  of  affairs  is  due  to  the  impressive 
personality,  the  sagacious  methods,  and 
the  administrative  capacity  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Potts,  who  has  for  many  years  past 
filled  the  office  of  General  Educational 
Secretary  of  the  IMethodist  Church  in 
Canada. 


In  the  general  view  of  Methodist  edu- 
cational institutions  given  by  The  Guard- 
ian they  apparently  arrange  themselves 
in  three  classes — universities,  colleges 
and  secondary  schools.  Two  formerly 
independent  universities,  Albert  and 
Victoria,  have  been  united  with  the  Pro- 
vincial University  of  Ontario  under  a 
s}'stem  of  federation  which  has  been  in 
existence  for  the  past  fifteen  years.  Al- 
bert University  became  afiiliated  to  Vic- 
toria as  the  result  of  a  union  of  the 
Methodist  denominations,  and  was  car- 
ried with  the  large  institution  into  the 
federal  system.  Their  increased  activity 
in  arts  work,  to  say  nothing  of  theology, 
shows  that  the  predictions  from  two  op- 
posite points  of  view  have  been  falsified. 
Some  predicted  that  federation  would 
kill  all  arts  culture  work,  and  others 
feared  that  after  a  few  years  Victoria 
would  slide  out  of  the  union  to  resume 
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her  acadeniic  imlepeiulence  as  a  greatly 
strengthened  rival  of  the  Provincial  In- 
stitution. The  only  other  Methodist  uni- 
versity is  that  of  Mount  Allison  in  New 
])runs\vick.  which  appeals,  not  unsuccess- 
fully, for  support  to  the  Methodists  of 
all  the  Maritime  Provinces. 

Three  of  the  most  interesting  colleges 
maintained  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Methodist  Church  are  the  Wesleyan 
Theological  College,  in  affiliation  with 
McGill  I'niversity  in  Montreal ;  Wesley 
College,  in  a  similar  relation  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Manitoba  in  Winnipeg,  and 
Columbian  College  in  New  Westminster, 
which  has  now  a  complete  course  in  arts, 
but  is  in  affiliation  for  examining  and  de- 
gree-conferring purposes  v/ith  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto.  The  relation  of 
theological  colleges  to  these  universities 
is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  evidences 
of  a  high  standard  of  Christian  civilisa- 
tion. Especially  is  this  the  case  in  Mani- 
toba, where  until  recently  the  complete 
course  in  arts  was  provided  for  in  each 
of  several  denominational  colleges,  the 
university  only  prescribing  a  common 
curriculum,  examining  students  for  pro- 
ficiency, and  conferring  degrees  and 
standing  on  those  who  were  successful. 
In  this  collective  work  Wesley  College 
has  always  done  its  full  share  along 
with  the  institutions  maintained  in  simi- 
lar relations  to  the  university  by  the  Ro- 
man Catholics,  the  Presbyterians,  the 
Anglicans,  and  the  Baptists.     Fortunate- 


1\ ,  the  university  has  undertaken  to  pro- 
vide the  necessar\-  tuition  in  the  various 
sciences,  thus  relieving  the  denominations 
of  ])art  of  their  secular  burdens  to  the 
benefit  of  n}uch-needed  missionarv  work. 
It  is  lo  be  hoped  that  in  Saskatchewan, 
Alberta  and  Ilritish  Columbia  the  ex- 
am])le  set  b\  Manitoba  will  be  not  mere- 
ly followed,  but  bettered. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  sec- 
ondary educational  work  done  in  aca- 
demies and  schools  scattered  through  the 
Dominion  from  Newfoundland  to  British 
Columbia.  In  the  maintenance  of  these 
residential  institutions  a  great  deal  of 
private  capital  has  been  invested,  and 
a])parentl\-  the  Methodist  Church  stands 
to  gain  in  efficiency  as  well  as  prestige 
by  extending  to  them  formal  recognition 
and  endorsation.  llie  fact  that  all  of 
them  have  made  provision  for  students 
in  residence  .is  proof  of  a  felt  want 
throughout  this  country  of  "magnificent 
distances.-'  The  newest  of  this  class 
of  schools.  Alberta  College,  in  Edmon- 
ton, is  a  pioneer  entering  on  its  third 
}ear.  It  seems  quite  unlikely  that  it  will 
be  left  without  the  companionship  of 
other  denominational  institutions,  which, 
if  the  promoters  are  as  worldlv  wise  as 
those  of  Manitoba,  will  be  found  co- 
operating in  the  effort  to  develop  a  uni- 
versity worthy  of  the  foothills  Province. 
Saskatchewan  cannot  well  alTord  to  lag 
far  in  the  rear. — The  Toronto  Globe. 


WRONG   NOTIONS   ABOUT   RESIGNATIONS 


No  censure  is  too  severe  for  the 
teacher  who  disregards  her  contract.  It 
is  possible,  however,  for  school  boards 
to  fail  to  note  the  difference  between 
honourably  resigning  and  dishonourably 
breaking  a  contract.  A  teacher  who  de- 
sires to  accept  some  other  position  has 
the  same  right  to  place  a  letter  of  resig- 
nation in  the  hands  of  the  board  of  edu- 
cation that  one  in  any  other  line  of  work 
has  to  offer  his  resignation.  The  teacher 
can  resign  just  as  honourably  as  can  a 
city  or  county  superintendent,  a  state 
house  employee  or  a  member  of  the  Pres- 
ident's cabinet. 


Men  are  not  censured  for  resigning 
their  position  in  other  lines  of  work.  No 
one  questions  the  right  of  the  county 
superintendent  to  resign  when  it  is  clear- 
ly to  his  advantage  to  do  so.  Seldom  is 
the  city  superintendent  unduly  criticised 
for  asking  to  be  released  in  order  to 
accept  a  better  position,  even  though  his 
resignation  comes  during  the  school 
year.  Then  why  charge  that  the  under- 
])aid  subordinate  teacher  is  breaking  her 
contract  simply  because  she  expresses  a 
desire  to  accept  a  position  that  pays  a 
little  better  salary?  Should  you  not  re- 
spect her   for  her  desire  to  advance   in 
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the  profession  and  for  her  sense  of  busi- 
ness and  justice  as  shown  in  the  placing 
of  her  resignation  in  proper  form  before 
the  authority  that  has  the  right  to  pass 
upon  it? 

Is  it  not  true  that  superintendents  are 
often  to  blame  for  the  false  light  in 
which  subordinate  teachers  are  placed  ? 
Some  superintendents  are  in  the  habit 
of  taking  the  view  that  it  is  very  wrong 
for  a  teacher  to  resign  unless  there  is 
an  entire  vacation  in  which  to  fill  the 
vacancy.  The  board,  composed  as  it  is 
of  busy  men,  naturally  permits  the  su- 
perintendent to  do  most  of  its  thinking 
on  such  questions.  As  the  superintend- 
ent is  usually  entrusted  with  bringing 
the  resignation  to  the  attention  of  the 
board,  it  is  possible  for  him  to  place  the 
teacher  in  either  a  good  or  a  bad  light. 
It  is  quite  probable  that  there  is  a  degree 
of  selfishness  in  the  attitude  of  the  super- 
intendent who  does  this  injustice  to  one 
of  his  teachers.  He  is  not  as  willing 
for  his  subordinate  teacher  to  receive  a 
promotion  as  he  is  anxious  for  a  better 
place  for  himself  when  the  chance  of  a 
promotion  comes. 

The  teacher  has  a  right  to  resign  and 
owes  it  as  a  duty  to  herself  to  resign 
for  any  reason  that  would  justify  a  su- 
perintendent in  ofl:"ering  his  resignation. 
If  it  is  proper  for  the  superintendent  to 
resign  late  in  the  vacation  he  ought  not 
to  infiucnce  the  board  or  permit  the 
board  to  believe  that  a  teacher  sins  who 
resigns  a  short  time  before  school  opens. 
If  he  would  resign  for  an  increase  in 
salary  of  seventy-five  or  a  hundred  dol- 
lars a  year,  ought  he  not  to  grant  his 
teacher  the  privilege  of  resigning  for  an 
increase  of  twenty  or  twenty-five  dol- 
lars? 

Chances  for  promotion  do  not  come 
often  to  the  teachers  in  subordinate 
places.  They  come  less  often  where 
superintendent  and  boards  are  severe  on 
those  who  resign.  Is  it  not  the  duty  of 
the  superintendent  in  particular  to  assist 
deserving  teachers  of  long  experience 
to  better  positions  in  his  own  schools  or 
in  schools  in  other  places?  He  is  cer- 
tainly doing  the  teacher  an  injustice 
when  he  prevents  her  from  securing  a 
deserved  promotion.  Does  he  not  also 
harm  his  school  bv  such  action  ? 


The  best  service  that  a  superintendent 
can  render  his  schools  is  to  encourage 
the  teachers  under  his  supervision  to 
aspire  to  better  positions  and  to  render 
positive  assistance  in  getting  them  into 
better  positions,  though  he  may  lose 
several  of  his  best  teachers  every  year, 
and  even  though  the  work  is  interrupt- 
ed occasionally  by  changes  during  the 
school  year. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  superin- 
tendents in  many  schools  not  only  to 
cheerfully  permit  their  teachers  to  accept 
better  positions  in  other  places,  but  to 
actually  help  them  in  securing  such  posi- 
tions. As  a  result  several  strong  teach- 
ers are  taken  away  every  year  from  these 
schools  for  larger  cities.  These  superin- 
tendents in  helping  their  teachers  are 
doubtless  thinking  especially  of  the  wel- 
fare of  worthy  co-workers,  but  the  con- 
dition of  these  schools  show  clearly  that 
this  action  has  also  contributed  to  the 
welfare  of  the  schools.  Every  promotion 
is  an  inspiration  to  the  entire  corps  of 
teachers,  and  strengthens  the  work  of 
the  school  as  a  whole.  Such  a  policy  de- 
velops teachers.  Many  become  stong 
who  would  remain  weak  under  a  differ- 
ent policy. 

A  good  teacher  who  had  the  refusal 
of  a  better  position  placed  her  resigna- 
tion in  the  hands  of  the  board.  The  re- 
signation was  not  accepted.  The  teacher 
remained,  doing  the  same  conscientious 
work  as  before.  The  board,  however, 
gave  out  the  impression  that  she  had 
made  an  attempt  to  break  her  contract. 
As  a  result,  during  the  last  half  of  the 
year  she'  was  without  the  support  of  par- 
ents or  the  co-operation  of  pupils.  Still 
worse,  the  superintendent  was  willing 
to  allow  the  impression  to  gain  ground 
that  the  teacher  felt  herself  above  the 
people  of  that  small  town.  She  was  not 
re-elected.  That  is  a  sample  of  the 
treatment  accorded  to  a  number  of  most 
excellent  teachers  during  the  past  year 
or  two,  who  on  being  ofifered  better  posi- 
tions, placed  their  resignation  in  the 
hands  of  the  board.  That  is  wrong  and 
every  member  of  a  school  board  knows 
it  if  he  will  give  the  matter  a  moment's 
thought. 

Now  and  then  a  teacher  leaves,  even 
though  her  resignation   is  not  accepted. 
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There  is  no  danger  of  treating  such  a 
one  too  harshly.  She  is  deserving  of 
severest  censure.  She  should  and  does 
lose  the  confidence  and  respect  of  other 
teachers.  The  contention  of  this  article 
is,  however,  that  the  one  who  offers  her 
resignation  should  not  be  treated  as  the 
one  who  breaks  her  contract.  Do  as 
you  think  best  about  accepting  the  resig- 


nation, but  never  brand  one  as  a  con- 
tract breaker  simply  because  she  desires 
to  resign.  In  other  words,  deal  with  your 
teacliers  when  they  resign  as  officials  are 
in  the  habit  of  dealing  with  men  and 
women  in  other  positions  when  thev  re- 
sign.— J.  W.  Crabtree,  in  the  Xchraska 
Teacher. 


A  VISIT  TO  A  GERMAN  SCHOOL 


We  saw  no  case  of  underfed,  poorly 
clad,  or  untidy  children,  either  in  the 
streets  or  in  the  school.  The  children 
of  needy  parents  receive  shoes  and 
clothes  from  the  municipal  poor  guar- 
dians and  societies.  They  must  come 
clean  and  well  dressed.  There  are  thirty- 
six  official  school  doctors  in  Berlin,  each 
having  a  group  of  about  seven  schools 
to  attend  to.  Every  new  scholar  is  ex- 
amined by  them,  and  doubtful  children 
are  thoroughly  examined  in  the  presence 
of  their  parents.  If  needful  they  are 
kept  under  medical  supervision,  and 
special  seats  are  provided  where  defect- 
ive vision  or  hearing  render  it  advisable. 
Spectacles  or  instruments  are  provided. 
The  school  we  inspected  was  one  of  the 
most  recently  built  schools  and  had  the 
latest  improvements,  with  accommoda- 
tion for  1,000  boys  and  1,000  girls 
(•^,000  children.)  The  director  has 
funds  to  supply  needy  children  with 
food,  but  the  sum  required  was  practi- 
cally nothing,  for  it  only  amounted  to 
£4  per  annum  among  2,000.  In  the  base- 
ments were  extensive  bathing  accommo- 
dations, principally  warm  shower  baths. 
Each  of  the  8,000  children  received  a 
shower  bath  weekly.  Soap  was  pro- 
vided, but  they  brought  their  own 
towels.  The  class-rooms  were  large, 
about  twenty-eight  feet  by  seventeen 
feet  and  fifteen  feet  high,  for  classes  of 
forty  to  fifty  scholars.  The  floors  were 
of  wood,  and  were  swept  every  day  and 
oiled  four  times  per  year.  The  desk  with 
seat  is  hinged  to  the  floor,  so  that  it  lifts 
up  for  cleaning  purposes,  but  it  cannot 
be  displaced.  The  desks  are  washed 
everv  dav  with  water. 


The  attendant  looks  through  a  glased 
porthole  into  the  class-rooms  from  the 
passages,  so  that  he  can  see  a  large 
thermometer  inside  and  regulate  the 
temperature.  ( )n  the  top  floor  is  a 
large  gymnasium,  about  eighty  feet  by 
forty  feet,  and  fifteen  feet  high,  and 
there  is  a  hall  for  festivities  about  forty 
feet  by  twenty  feet ;  also  two  conference 
rooms  are  provided  for  the  teachers.  We 
saw  a  class  at  work  drawing  flowers 
and  plants  from  nature ;  another  class 
was  drawing  the  same  objects  from 
memory  and  doing  excellent  work.  ( )n 
our  entering  all  the  scholars  rose  from 
their  seats  and  remained  standing  until 
told  to  sit  down. 

The  Scriptures  are  read  and  explain- 
ed according  to  Evangelical-Lutheran 
tenets  (three  or  four  hours  weekly  are 
given  to  this  subject)  ;  other  denomina- 
tional children,  except  Jews,  must  prove 
that  they  attend  their  own  religious 
classes. 

The  time-table  shows  that  for  children 
between  six  and  seven  the  school  com- 
mences at  9  a.m.  in  the  winter  and  8  a.m. 
in  the  summer,  and  closes  between  12 
p.m.  and  1  p.m.  in  winter  and  between 
eleven  and  twelve  in  summer.  Eor 
scholars  above  this  age  school  begins  at 
T  a.m.  in  summer  and  <S  a.m.  in  winter, 
closing  about  noon  in  the  former  and 
about  one  in  the  winter.  The  hours  spent 
in  instruction  xaw  according  to  the  age 
of  the  children  from  twenty  hours  a 
week  to  thirty-two  hours,  and  they  have 
to  bestow  from  six  to  twelve  hours  a 
week  upon  home  lessons.  There  are 
three  intervals  for  rest  during  the  five 
hours  devoted  to  work,  in  one  of  which 
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lunch  is  taken.  Generally  the  lunch  is 
a  sandwich  and  milk,  the  caretaker  sell- 
ing milk  of  an  approved  quality. 

If  children  desire  to  work  at  any  em- 
ployment in  the  afternoons  they  must 
get  permission  from  the  police.  In  this 
school  from  fifteen  to  twenty  boys  are 
so  occupied,  mostly  on  errands  ;  and  from 
ten  to  fifteen  little  girls  as  minders  of 
children.     No  child  vendors  of  newspa- 


pers are  seen  in  the  streets.  Xo  young 
girls  are  permitted  by  the  authorities  to 
stand  in  the  gutters  selling  flowers. 
Schoolboy  smoking  is  not  allowed.  The 
boy  would  have  his  cigarette  knocked 
out  of  his  mouth  if  seen  by  a  workman 
in  the  street,  and  the  workman  would 
be  thanked  by  the  parents  for  so  doing. 
— The  London  Schoolmaster. 


TEACHERS'  SALARIES 


The  most  important  work  done  in  any 
community  is  that  of  the  teacher. 
Teachers  are  the  poorest  paid  class  in 
the  country. 

In  other  walks  of  life,  while  learning 
their  callings,  young  men  and  young  wo- 
men get  a  living  salary.  After  long  years 
of  expensive  preparation  teachers  get 
barely  enough  to  feed  and  clothe  them- 
selves. 

In  all  other  professions  or  callings  the 
heart  is  sustained  by  the  prize  the  future 
has  in  store  for  the  successful  ones. 
There  are  no  such  prizes  in  teaching. 
The  result  is  that  owing  to  the  beggarly 
wages  paid,  but  few  who  have  any  in- 
tention of  spending  their  lives  as  teach- 
ers, take  up  the  work.  They  know  that 
when  they  have  passed  middle  age  their 
usefulness  as  teachers  will  be  greatly 
impaired.  School  boards  want  young 
blood,  and  the  older  members  of  the  pro- 
fession are  forced  to  the  wall. 

There  is  no  opportunity  to  save ;  there 
are  no  pensions,  and  as  the  years  roll 
by  the  teacher  can  look  about  for  a  com- 
fortable workhouse,  an  insurance  posi- 
tion, or  a  book  agency. 

Even  a  kindergarten  teacher  has  now 
to  spend  some  six  years  in  secondary 
and  training  schools  before  being  allow- 
ed to  teach.  Her  expenses  during  that 
time  cannot  amount  to  less  than  $300  a 
year,  and  it  will  take  six  years  at  least 
under  the  present  wage  system  to  get 
her  capital  back. 

The  expenditure  for  education  in  pub- 
lic, high   schools,   etc.,   in  the   whole  of 


Canada  for  1904:,  amounted  to  only  $11,- 
886,154.  As  our  population  at  the  end 
of  the  year  was  estimated  at  6,000,000, 
this  is  less  than  $2  per  head. 

The  educated  citizen  is  the  efficient 
citizen.  If  the  expenditure  per  head 
were  increased  five-fold  the  country 
would  be  the  richer  for  it.  It  is  wise  to 
erect  improved  buildings,  to  install  pro- 
per heating  and  ventilating  systems,  but 
it  is  equally  necessary  to  get  the  very 
best  teaching.  Of  late  the.  teaching  pro- 
fession has  been  retrograding.  Men  and 
women  are  seeking  other  professions, 
and  the  failures  or  those  who  are  merely 
waiting  till  something  better  opens  are 
finding  their  way  into  the  noblest  of  call- 
ings. 

The  authorities  in  Ottawa  have,  in  the 
course  of  the  last  few  weeks,  had  an 
opportunity  to  raise  the  teaching  pro- 
fession to  a  higher  position  by  granting 
better  salaries.  Teachers  are  expected 
to  work  largely  from  love,  but  love  is 
apt  to  vanish  when  the  purse  is  continu- 
ally empty.  We  properly  take  pride  in 
our  educational  system.  It  is  a  magnifi- 
cent machine,  but  the  workmen  to  oper- 
ate it  are  wanting.  Many  of  them  are 
to  be  found  in  the  schools  and  offices  of 
the  United  States — exiles,  because  their 
own  country  would  not  give  them  a  fair 
living,  or  threw  them  a  scanty  crust. 

Pay  the  teachers  better  salaries ;  if  not 
because  it  is  right,  because  it  will  pay. 
A  well  educated  population  is  the  best 
asset  any  country  can  have. — The  Lon- 
don Free  Press. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


Premieres  Leetnrcs  witJi  Reform  Exer- 
cises. Written  and  edited  by  F.  B. 
KiKKMAN,  15. A.,  Oxon.,  Occasional 
Inspector  to  the  Board  of  Education  ; 
Examiner  to  the  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge Joint  Board,  Cambridge  Syn- 
dicate, etc. ;  General  Editor  of  Black's 
.Modern  Language  Scries.  With  or 
without  vocabularw  16mo,  32-(-XII 
p.,  clo.  Price,  1  shilling.  London : 
Adam  and  Charles  Black. 

This  is  an  excellent  little  book  for 
very  young  beginners  in  French,  though 
in  some  respects  it  is  somewhat  behind 
the  times.  The  Premieres  Lectures  is  in- 
tended by  the  author  to  be  used  either 
as  a  first  reading  book  to  accompany  a 
course  of  instruction  or  as  the  basis  of 
a  complete  course  of  French  instruction 
for  older  beginners.  The  selection  of 
fables,  poetry,  etc.,  is  good,  and  the  book 
is  easily  graded  from  very  simple  to 
more  difficult.  The  pictures  are  an  aid 
to  the  children  and  to  the  teacher. 


Tlic  Approved  Selections  for  Supple- 
iiientary  Reading  and  Memorising,  in 
the  Schools  of  Nezv  York,  Philadel- 
phia, Chicago,  Nezv  Orleans  and  other 
Cities.  First  Year.  Brought  together 
and  arranged  by  grades  by  Melvin 
Hix,  Bachelor  of  Education,  Teach- 
ers' College,  Columbia  University. 
13mo.,  59  p.  Price,  25  cents.  New- 
York :  Hinds,  Xoble  &  Eldredge,  1905. 

''This  book  is  the  first  of  a  series  of 
eight  designed  to  furnish  material  for 
memory  work  and  for  supplementary 
reading  in  elementary  schools.  All  of 
the  pieces  required  or  suggested  for  first- 
year  memory  work  in  the  schools  of 
Xew  York  City  and  of  New  Orleans  will 
be  found  in  this  book.  To  these  have 
been  added  enough  selections  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  schools  of  Phil- 
adelphia, Chicago  and  other  cities.  In 
the  case  of  Chicago,  use  has  been  made 
of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Eng- 
lish of  the  Chicago  Principals'  Associa- 
tion ;  in  all  other  cases  the  compiler  has 


liad  before  him  the  courses  of  stud}-  now 
in  force  in  all  of  the  principal  cities  of 
the  United  States.  Heretofore  the  pieces 
required  for  any  grade  have  been  scat- 
tered through  a  large  number  of  vol- 
umes. Consequently  teachers  and  pu- 
pils have  been  obliged  to  waste  much 
valuable  time  in  preparing  unsatisfactory 
antl  inaccurate  Mss.  'copies.'  By  the 
use  of  this  series  each  pupil  may  be 
furnished  with  a  printed  copy  of  all  the 
pieces   to  be   learned." 

The  First  Year  book  is  bound  in  grey 
cloth  and  printed  clearly  on  heavy  paper. 


Horace.  By  Pierre  Corneille.  Edited 
with  introduction  and  notes  by  John 
E.  Matzke,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Ro- 
manic Languages,  Leland  Stanford 
Junior  University,  18mo.,  144  p.  Price 
;!0  cents.  Boston :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co., 
1904. 

A  play  with  which  every  student 
should  be  familiar,  not  only  on  account 
of  its  leading  place  in  the  w^orks  of  Cor- 
neille, but  also  because  of  its  value  as 
a  type  of  the  classical  drama.  During 
the  century  preceding  the  time  of  Cor- 
neille, French  tragedies  were  almost 
wholly  translations  from  the  classics  or 
the  enlargement  of  some  incident  in  an- 
cient histor}-,  worked  out  on  wholly 
classical  lines.  Corneille's  Medee,  writ- 
ten in  1635,  was  a  triumphant  example 
of  the  possibilities  of  such  an  adaptation. 
After  writing  Medee,  however,  Corneille 
was  introdviced  to  the  storehouses  of 
Spanish  romance  and  drama,  and  the 
result  was  the  publication  oi  Le  Cid. 
The  Quarrel  of  Le  Cid  is  famous  in 
literature.  Corneille  was  almost  crush- 
ed by  the  unreasonable  disapproval 
which  rained  on  him  froni  all  sides,  and 
his  next  venture  was  a  return  to  the 
familiar  and  much-abused  classical 
drama.  Horace,  however,  was  at  least 
a  vindication  of  his  art.  The  imities  of 
time  and  place  are  observed  exactly  and 
the  unity  of  action  is  almost  flawdess. 

Horace  is  a  drama  of  a  single  passion. 
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love  of  fatherland,  and  must  be  regarded 
only  as  such.  The  love  of  Camille  for 
Curiace,  of  Sabine  for  Horace,  are  mere- 
ly, auxiliary  passions  above  which  the 
love  of  Rome  rises  triumphant. 

Horace  is  full  of  majestic  speeches, 
but  perhaps  most  sublime  of  all  is  the 
speech  of  Camille  to  her  brother  in  act 
IV'.,  scene  V. 

"  Rome,  I'uiiique  objet  de  mon  ressentiment  I 
Rome,  a  qui  vieiit  ton  bras  d'  immoler  mon 
amant  ! 
Rome,  qui  t'a  vu  na  tre,  et  que  ton  coeui  adore  ! 
laifflRome  enfin  que  je  hais  parce  qu'elle  t'  honore! 


The  D.  C.  Heath  Company  have,  as 
usual,  chosen  their  editor  well,  and  the 
present  edition  contains  an  unusually 
o-ood   introduction  and   excellent  notes. 


The  Home:  Hs  Work  and  Influcucc.  By 
Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman.  12 
mo.,  347  pages.  Price,  $1.50.  New 
York:  McClure,  Phillips  &  Co. 

This  book  lays  down  as  its  purpose 
the  improvement  of  the  home.  Its  criti- 
cism exists  not  as  a  means  of  reducing 
the  reverence  paid  to  the  home  but  to  re- 
lieve it  of  conditions  which  are  unessen- 
tial and  detrimental  to  it. 

The  subject  is  approached  from  the 
viewpoint  of  mother,  father,  infant,  the 
young  girl  at  home,  the  young  man  at 
home ;  what  they  are  and  what  they 
might  be.  The  author  claims  that  the 
home  has  not  progressed  along  with  the 
world's  other  institutions  because  of  the 
clogging  effect  of  preconceived  ideas 
about  the  home.  From  earliest  times 
the  idea  of  the  home  has  been  a  place 
for  retirement  and  a  place  for  the  wo- 
man, and  the  idea  still  remains.  For 
man,  there  is  the  whole  world ;  for  wo- 
man, only  the  narrow  confines  of  the 
home. 

In  the  words  of  the  author,  "the  two 
main  errors  in  the  right  adjustment  of 
the  home  to  our  present  life  are  these : 
the  maintenance  of  primitive  industries 
(the  care  of  the  house)  in  a  modern  in- 
dustrial community  and  the  confinement 
of  w^omen  to  those  industries  and  their 
limited   area  of  expression." 

The  idea  of  co-operative  housekeep- 
ing by  specialised  workers  is  advocated 


with  the  object  of  obtaining  proper  food 
properly  prepared.  Under  the  present 
condition  of  work,  where  every  woman 
is  for  her  own  family,  or  at  least  has  in- 
adequate untrained  help,  the  family  is  at 
the  mercy  of  more  or  less  ignorance  as 
regards  healthful  surroundings,  sanitary 
dwellings  and  proper  diet. 

The  limits  of  efficiency  in  the  average 
housekeeper  are  placed  as  follows :  ( 1 ) 
average  capacity;  (2)  sex  tendency — 
working  only  for  the  family  with  no  idea 
of  a  socialised  whole,  (3)  isolation,  (4) 
conflicting  duties.  By  putting  the  work 
of  the  house  in  proper  hands,  the  home 
may  be  improved  as  a  unit  in  a  complete 
society  by  giving  the  woman  leisure  to 
get  into  contact  with  the  world  and  bring 
to  her  family  the  broader,  more  progress- 
ive spirit  which  she  finds  there. 

All  this  with  the  object  of  making  the 
home  a  more  valuable  factor  in  society. 
Child  culture,  the  initial  purpose  of  the 
home,  will  then  be  carried  on  from  the 
standpoint  of  "a  man's  value  to  society." 

A  somewhat  extreme  attitude  is  taken 
in  regard  to  the  emancipation  of  the  wo- 
man, but  the  book  is  full  of  good  ideas 
and  well  worth  reading,  if  only  to  get 
the  writer's  point  of  view. 

Tlic  Child's  David  Coppcvficld  and  Oli- 
ver Tzvist.  Retold  by  Annie  Doug- 
las Severance.  12mo.,  160  p.  Price, 
25  cents.  Xew  York :  The  American 
Book  Company. 

The  American  Book  Company  are 
publishing  "The  Child's  Dickens,"  a 
series  of  small  books  having  a  similar 
relation  to  the  real  Dickens  that  Lamb's 
"Tales  from  Shakespeare''  has  to  the 
complete  Shakespeare.  The  two  stories 
told  in  this  small  book  have  been  well  and 
clearly  written.  Miss  Severance  has 
simplified  "Oliver  Twist"  and  "David 
Copperfield,''  largely  by  excluding  from 
them  the  elements  of  unpleasantness 
and  discursiveness  at  times  present  in  the 
original.  Many  of  the  minor  characters 
of  the  novels  have  been  omitted,  but  the 
main  thread  of  the  story  is  followed 
closely. 

The  volume  is  bound  neatly  in  grev 
cloth.  The  type  and  paper  are  unusual- 
ly good. 


SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE 


Fully  convinced  of  the  justice  of  their 
request,  the  primary  and  kindergarten 
teachers  of  the  city  public  schools  will 
wait  upon  the  members  of  the  I'ul^lic 
School  Hoard  this  week  and  ask  for 
their  approval  of  a  new  schedule  of  sal- 
aries providing  for  certain  increases 
which  they  would  have  take  effect  the 
beginning  of  the  new  year. 

A  couple  of  days  ago  the  primary  and 
kindergarten  teachers  held  a  meeting  as 
the  result  of  long-intended  action,  and  at 
that  meeting  it  was  unanimously  decided 
to  draw  up  a  new  schedule  of  salaries 
which  they  will  request  be  adopted  by 
the  school  board.  Certain  of  the  teachers 
were  then  delegated  to  wait  on  the  indi- 
vidual members  of  the  board  and  place 
the  schedule  before  them  with  the  hope 
that  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Board  the 
new  schedule  may  be  approved  of  and  put 
in  force  the  beginning  of  the  new  year. 

For  considerable  time  the  teachers 
have  been  contemplating  some  such  con- 
certed action  but  until  this  week  no  de- 
finite course  was  decided  on.  During 
the  last  few  years  it  has  been  apparent 
to  local  educationists  that  instead  of  the 
teaching  profession  becoming  more  pop- 
ular as  it  should,  it  w^as  almost  ceasing 
to  be  a  profession.  The  reason  was  evi- 
dently that  the  extremely  low  salaries  paid 
were  keeping  competent  men  and  women 
out  of  the  profession  which  itself  was 
lapsing  almost  entirely  into  the  hands 
of  women. 

Another  contention  in  favour  of  the 
increase  of  salaries  the  teachers  claim  is 
that  the  training  is  a  long  and  arduous 
one.  To  be  a  kindergarten  teacher 
means  six  years'  hard  study,  four  years 
in  the  collegiate  and  two  years  as  a  kin- 
dergarten assistant,  as  a  rule,  and  a  kin- 
dergarten assistant  is  required  to  start 
in  at  the  small  salary  of  $250  a  year,  and 
a  kindergarten  directress  is  said  to  start 
with  only  $350  a  year.  At  the  teachers' 
meeting  it  was  claimed  that  of  late  years 
the  cost  of  living  had  greatly  increased 
and  that  unless  the  salaries  were  larger 
in  future  many  would  be  compelled  to 
leave  the  profession  entirely. 


As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  a  very  diffi- 
cult thing  to  get  competent  teachers  even 
now.  Not  long  since  the  Public  School 
Board  required  a  couple  of  principals  for 
the  city  schools  and  they  experienced  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  getting  them.  They 
advertised  extensively  and  had  almost 
despaired  of  getting  them.  In  Carleton 
county  and  adjacent  counties  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  grant  a  large  number 
of  temporary  permits,  as  it  was  impos- 
sible to  obtain  qualified  teachers,  and 
even  yet  quite  a  few  schools  around  Ot- 
tawa remain  closed  because  of  that  fact. 

The  Public  School  Board  here  has 
for  some  time  had  the  greatest  difffculty 
in  securing  male  teachers  and  in  fact 
they  cannot  get  nearly  as  many  as  they 
desire.  There  is  but  one  reason  for  all 
this  and  that  is  the  insufficiency  of  the 
salaries. 

The  teachers  in  presenting  their  new 
schedule  of  salaries  are  confident  that 
the  school  board  will  be  willing  to  grant 
their  request.  They  also  feel  that  public 
sentiment  will  back  them  in  their  new 
course  of  action. — Ottawa  Free  Press. 

''The  examination  system,  which  is 
one  of  the  characteristic  features  of  our 
public  schools,  has  become  one  of  the 
greatest  aids  to  the  destruction  of  brain 
and  character." 

This  remark  was  made  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Eber  Crummy  in  the  course  of  his  morn- 
ing discourse  at  the  Bathurst  street  ]\Ie- 
thodist  Church  on  Sunday,  October  S 
last.  Dr.  Crummy  spoke  with  the  know- 
ledge of  a  man  who  has  made  education 
and  educational  methods  a  question  of 
deep  study.  During  his  late  pastorate 
in  Kingston  he  was  lecturer  at  Queen's 
University. 

''Our  public  school  system  is  not  a 
success,"  said  the  preacher,  "and  we 
may  as  well  face  that  fact.  Observe  the 
boys  who  at  the  age  of  15  or  16  toss  up 
their  hats  and  glory  in  the  fact  that  their 
school  days  are  over.  Do  they  show 
that  their  capacities  for  thinking  have 
been  developed?  They  may  know  a  lit- 
tle about  geologv.  historv.  mathematics. 
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They  may  be  able  to  run  up  a  column  of 
figvtres,  but  in  these  days  we  have  ma- 
chines to  do  that.  Arc  we  not  making 
our  system  of  education  more  mechani- 
cal than  educational?" 

Continuing  he  said  that  to  teach  a  boy 
that  he  knew  a  sufficiency  of  any  one 
subject,  when  he  obtained  thirty  per 
cent,  or  fifty  per  cent.^  as  the  case  might 
be,  of  the  examination  marks,  was  to 
teach  him  a  falsehood.  He  would  be  will- 
ing to  allow  ten  per  cent,  for  forgetful- 
ness,  but  he  thought  that  a  scholar  should 
grasp  at  least  ninety  per  cent,  of  what 
he  had  been  taught  if  the  teaching  were 
of  the  right  standard. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  these  defects 
was  that  teachers  were  not  sufficiently 
paid. — The  Toronto  Nezvs. 

The  adoption  of  a  uniform  system  of 
physical  training  in  the  public  schools 
throughout  the  Dominion  may  be  one  of 
the  results  of  the  tour  of  the  Western 
Provinces  by  Sir  Frederick  Borden  and 
Major-General  Lake. 

In  an  interview,  after  discussing  the 
great  prospects  and  possibilities  of  the 
West,  the  Minister  of  Militia  said  that 
he  found  an  enthusiastic  spirit  in  regard 
to  military  matters,  all  through  the 
West.  Arrangements  had  been  made  for 
establishing  rifie  ranges  in  Brandon,  and 
various  other  points.  The  headquarters 
of  the  new  corps,  the  Strathcona  House, 
would  probably  be  either  Medicine  Hat 
or  Calgary.  Each  of  these  places  was 
peculiarly  adapted  for  the  purpose. 

"Some  plan  should  be  adopted  in  all 
the  provinces,"  said  the  Minister,  ''by 
which  the  local  authorities  will  insist 
upon  every  teacher  securing  certain 
qualifications,  and  in  the  larger  schools 
the  Militia  Department  will  supply 
teacher-sergeants  in  the  militia  for  the 
purpose.  That  will  probably  be  done 
through  the  normal  schools  by  requiring 
a  certain  qualification  to  be  obtained  by 
each  teacher." 

A  conference  of  representatives  of  all 
the  provinces  will  therefore  be  held. 

The  opening  of  Strathcona  Hall,  the 
new  home  of  the  McGill  Y.M.C.A.,  took 
place  on  October  7  and  8.  The  building 
is  already  practically  finished,  and  some 


sixty  men  are  now  in  residence  in  the 
rooms  of  the  upper  three  stories.  The 
furnishing  of  the  lower  flats  has  not  yet 
commenced ;  plumbers,  decorators  and 
carpenters  still  have  to  put  some  finish- 
ing touches  there. 

Strathcona  Hall  is  directly  opposite 
the  main  entrance  to  the  University 
grounds,  standing  as  it  does  on  the  site 
of  the  old  Bute  House,  purchased  some 
ten  years  ago  by  the  McGill  Y.M.C.A. 
The  total  cost  of  the  new  building  will 
be  over  a  hundred  thousand  dollars,  to 
which  sum  thirty  thousand  dollars  was 
contributed  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
University,  Lord  Strathcona.  Except 
for  a  small  sum,  the  full  amount  of  the 
cost  has  been  raised  by  subscriptions,  and 
is  said  to  be  by  far  the  largest  amount 
raised  in  this  way  for  any  McGill  pur- 
pose. 

The  new  building,  together  with  that 
of  the  McGill  Union,  now  well  under 
way,  will  do  away  with  the  reproach 
that  there  are  no  social  facilities  for 
McGill  students,  for  the  main  object  of 
these  two  new  buildings  is  to  offer  a 
common  meeting  place  for  all  the  stu- 
dents of  the  University. 

The  main  features  of  the  ground  floor 
of  the  Strathcona  Hall  are  a  well-lighted 
reception  room,  wdiich  it  is  proposed  to 
furnish  comfortably  as  a  students'  loung- 
ing room,  and  an  assembly  hall  in  the 
rear,  capable  of  accommodating  about 
four  hundred  persons.  A  large  reading 
room  runs  the  whole  length  of  the  first 
floor,  while  the  second,  third  and  fourth 
flats  are  residential  quarters  for  students. 
There  is  accommodation  for  sixty-six 
men,  and  all  the  rooms  were  secured  for 
the  present  session  before  the  closing  of 
the  University  last  April.  In  the  base- 
ment there  is  a  bowling  .alley,  and  also 
a  kitchen  and  dining-room.  It  is  not 
proposed  to  use  this  dining-room,  how- 
ever, until  it  is  seen  how  far  the  accom- 
modation now  being  provided  in  the 
Union  Hall  will  suffice  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  students. — TJie  Montreal 
Witness. 

Prof.  Jno.  Britain,  late  of  the  University 
of  New  Brunswick,  has  been  appointed  to 
the  chair  of  nature  study  in  the  new  col- 
lesfe   which    Sir    William    Macdonald    is 
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erecting  at  Ste.  .Vnne  de  IJelkxue.  llic 
salary  attached  to  the  position  is  a  re- 
munerative one,  and  the  appointmenii 
will  take  effect  within  a  year,  when  it  is 
expected  that  the  buildings  will  he  com- 
pleted. 

Air.  Britain  is  a  native  of  King's 
County,  N.B.,  and  for  several  years  dur- 
ing his  early  life  taught  in  the  public 
schools  of  that  county.  About  15  years 
ago  he  was  appointed  professor  of  sci- 
ence in  the  Normal  School,  but  resigned 
tliree  years  ago,  having  received  an  ap- 
pointment from  Sir  William  Macdonald 
as  instructor  in  elementary  science  and 
school  gardening  in  a  number  of  Carle- 
ton  County  schools. — The  Toronto  Mail. 

Two  new  professors  have  lately  been 
appointed  to  Dalhousie  University,  Dr. 
Stanley  AlacKenzie  to  the  chair  of  phy- 
sics and  Air.  Brydon  Jack  to  the  chair  of 
civil  engineering.  Dalhousie  is  now  en- 
gaged largely  in  university  extension 
work,  technical  schools  having  been  es- 
tablished about  two  years  ago  at  Glace 
Bay.  The  result  of  these  efforts  was 
so  satisfactory  that  it  was  decided  to 
conduct  work  on  a  more  extensive  scale, 
reaching  all  the  leading  coal  centres. 
Arrangements  have  been  completed  for 
opening  classes  at  Sydney  Alines,  Syd- 
ney, Springhill  and  Stellarton. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Cook 
county  superintendent  of  schools,  the 
male  teachers  are  being  favoured  in  re- 
gard to  salaries.  The  report  states  that 
the  teaching  force  of  Chicago  has  been 
increased  from  5,(]14:  to  5,71(),  and  that 
the  total  amount  paid  to  teachers  of  both 
sexes  has  advanced  from  $-3.'<JS 4,G()-1:  to 
$5,431,521.  Of  the  5,716  teachers,  5,220 
are  women  and  490  men.  Last  year  the 
women  received  in  salaries  the  sum  of 
$4,009,160,  and  the  men,  $822,370. 

The  total  enrollment  last  year  was 
2S2,34G.  Of  this  number  140.'l3()  were 
girls,  and  142,210  were  boys.  The  per- 
centage of  the  total  actually  enrolled  w^as 
greater  than  in  any  previous  year.  This 
fact  is  thought  to  prove  the  effectiveness 
of  the  new  child  labour  and  compulsory 
education  laws.  Altogether  the  school 
board  of  Chicago  expended  $387,000  for 
school     sites,    and    $1,309,000    for    new 


buildings.  ]-"rom  Jul}'  J,  r.»(M,  to  June 
30,  1905,  the  board  spent  $352,000  for 
])ermanent  improvements  and  $418,()(;h 
for  repairs. —  The  School  Journal. 

'I4ie  l)Oard  of  Education  of  a  certain 
school  has  issued  the  following  notice, 
which  has  been  sent  by  mail  to  parents 
whose  children  arc  in  the  High  School : 

'Tt  is  the  conviction  of  the  school  au- 
thorities, as  well  as  those  of  practically 
the  whole  country,  that  secret  societies 
auKjng  the  pupils  are  detrimental  to  the 
best  interests  of  those  who  become  mem- 
bers and  those  of  the  entire  school.  Thev 
lead  to  clannishness  and  ill-feeling.  Thex- 
consume  the  time  and  endanger  the 
health  of  the  members.  For  the  sake  of 
your  own  children  we  advise  and  urge 
you  to  keep  them  out  of  such  societies, 
or,  if  they  have  already  joined,  to  per- 
suade them  to  drop  their  membership.'' 

i'rofessor  \V.  Lochhead  has  just  re- 
signed his  position  as  Professor  of  I5i(jl- 
ogy  and  Geology  in  the  Ontario  Agricul- 
tural College  at  Guelph,  to  accept  a  simi- 
lar position  at  the  Sir  William  C.  Alac- 
donald  College  of  Agriculture  at  St. 
Anne  de  Bellevue.  Professor  Lochhead 
has  published  many  pamphlets  dealing 
with  agricultural  subjects,  besides  con- 
tributing articles  to  the  bulletins  pub- 
lished by  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
lie  is  interested  specially  in  nature  studx' 
and  the  consolidation  of  rural  schools 
and  has  addressed  a  great  many  teach- 
ers" conventions  on  these  topics  during 
the  last  three  or  four  years. 

Professor  D.  If.  Alarshall  has  retired 
from  active  duty  in  the  school  of  mines 
in  connection  with  Queen's  University, 
and  become  emeritus  professor  of  phy- 
sics in  that  institution.  He  will  retain 
his  position  in  Queen's  which  he  has 
occupied  since  1882.  Previous  to  that 
date  he  had  been  in  the  service  of  the 
Emperor  of  Japan  as  a  Professor  in  the 
Imperial  College  of  Engineering  at  To- 
kio.  Professor  Alarshall  is  a  graduate 
of  Edinlnirgh    University. 

Alanitoba  College,  Winnipeg,  enters 
upon  a  new  term  deprived  of  the  ser- 
vices   of    Dr.    Kilpatrick,    Professor    of 
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Mental  Science,  and  Mr.  William  Mano- 
han,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in  Mental  Science. 
Professor  Perry,  Ph.D.,  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Manitoba,  is  the  new 
professor  of  Old  Testament  Exeg-esis. 

Dr.  Jas.  Chadwick,  of  Boston,  a  lec- 
turer at  Harvard  College,  was  found 
dead  recently  just  outside  his  sum- 
mer residence  at  Chicora,  N.H.  It  is 
supposed  that  he  fell  from  the  piazza 
roof  of  his  cottage  during  the  night. 
There  are  several  bruises  about  the  head 
and  hips  such  as  would  be  caused  by  a 
fall,  and  Coroner  Hodsdon,  of  Tam- 
worth,  who  held  an  inquest,  gave  the 
opinion  that  death  was  the  result  of  an 
accident. 

The  extra  mural  course  in  French 
literature  given  in  connection  with  Otta- 
wa University,  opened  on  Monday,  Oc- 
tober 2nd,  in  the  basement  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  Church.  It  will  be  open  to  men 
and  women  desirous  of  furthering  their 
knowledge  of  the  French  language  and 
will  be  in  charge  of  Rev.  Abbey  Le  Bel, 
aggregate  in  letters  of  the  University  of 
Paris.  The  eloquence  and  style  of  Bos- 
suet  will  be  the  first  subject  taken  up. 

McMaster  University  has  entered  up- 
on what  promises  to  be  a  most  prosper- 
ous year,  as  the  enrolment  of  students 
is  very  large.  Chancellor  McKay  enters 
upon  his  duties  for  the  first  time  at  the 
opening  of  a  term  and  the  new  professor 
in  Arabic  and  Hebrew,  the  Rev.  J.  D. 
Matthews,  also  begins  work. 

Dr.  W.  H.  F.  Addison,  one  of  the  sur- 
geons of  the  staff  of  the  Toronto  Gen- 
eral Hospital,  has  been  appointed  lec- 
turer on  Histology  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  Dr.  Addison  is  a  gradu- 
ate of  Toronto  University,  Arts  1902, 
Medicine  1905.  He  held  the  Edward 
Blake  Scholarship  in  Natural  Science. 

Victoria  College,  Toronto,  has  just 
purchased  the  residence  and  grounds  ad- 
joining the  University  on  the  west.  It 
is  not  quite  decided  what  use  the  resi- 
dence will  be  put  to,  but  the  property 
will  round  ofif  the  University  grounds 
and  enable  the  authorities  to  carrv  out 


several  contemplated  improvements. 
The  house  is  a  fine  brick  structure,  and 
the  lawns  are  shaded  by  large,  old  trees. 

On  October  17  Andrew  Carnegie  will 
be  installed  as  lord  rector  of  St.  An- 
drew's University,  Glasgow,  Scotland. 
During  the  exercises  the  University  will 
confer  the  honourary  degree  of  doctor 
of  laws  upon  the  philanthropist.  The 
same  degree  will  be  conferred  upon 
Whitelaw  Reid,  American  Ambassador 
to  Great  Britain,  Charlemagne  Tower, 
American  Ambassador  to  Germany, 
Bishop  Potter,  President  Nicholas  Mur- 
ray Butler,  of  Columbia  University,  and 
Dr.  William  J.  Holland,  director  of  the 
Carnegie  ^Museum  at  Pittsburg. 

The  Greek  room  is  usually  not  a  place 
for  humour,  nor  is  Mr.  Fitzgerald  Tis- 
dall,  the  Professor  of  Greek  at  the  Col- 
lege of  the  City  of  Nef  York,  a  very 
humourous   person. 

Nevertheless,  the  following  joke  was 
sprung  on  him.  The  class  had  just  re- 
turned from  the  chemistry  room,  where 
they  had  bravely  listened  to  a  discourse 
on  the  elements.  The  Greek  lesson  was 
commenced  with  a  history  of  lo,  and  her 
endless  wanderings.  Finally  Professor 
Tisdall  asked,  "What  did  lo  die  of?" 
A  student  who  had  been  awakened  by 
the  question,  gasped  out,  'Todide  of  po- 
tassium."— Nezv  York  Times. 

At  the  opening  exercises  in  connec- 
tion with  Knox  College,  Toronto,  Pro- 
fessors Kilpatrick  and  Kennedy  -were, 
formally  inducted  into  their  chairs.  Dr. 
MacLaren  was  at  the  same  time  installed 
as  Principal. 

The  Rev.  W.  T.  Allison,  has  been 
appointed  Professor  of  English  Com- 
position and  Rhetoric  in  Victoria  Col- 
lege, Toronto. 

Mr.  George  J.  Bryan,  one  of  the  In- 
spectors of  Schools  for  the  North-West 
Territories,  has  been  appointed  Principal 
of  the  Alberta  Normal  School  at  Ed- 
monton. Mr.  Bryan  is  now  on  a  tour 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  visit- 
ing the  various  Normal  Schools  and  edu- 
cational institutions. 
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Teachers'  Salaries 

The  agitation  that  has  been  carried  on 
for  some  time  in  teachers'  institutes  in 
connection  with  the  salary  question  is 
bearing  fruit  in  the  increased  interest 
taken  in  this  matter  by  the  newspapers 
of  Canada.  Three  extracts  which  have 
lately  been  called  to  our  attention  are 
of  genuine  interest. 

'Tt  promised  a  new  era  in  Quebec 
when  Air.  Langlois  very  triiynphantly 
entered  public  life  with  education  writ- 
ten boldly  across  his  banner.  There  has 
been  much  said  on  this  subject  before, 
especially  by  Liberals  in  Opposition,  and 
extremely  little  has  come  of  it  as  yet. 
But  when  a  public  man  makes  it  his  spe- 
cialty, as  Air.  Langlois  has  done,  he  can- 
not let  it  drop.  Following  this  up  it  is  a 
ground  of  new  hope  that  Mr.  G.  W. 
Stephens  should  take  a  like  stand,  and, 
as  far  as  he  can  by  public  advocacy, 
pledge  himself  to  give  his  best  powers 
to  the  bringing  about  of  a  new  order  of 
things.  Quebec  lags  far  behind  every 
other  province  in  providing  primary  edu- 
cation. Xot  only  is  the  system  wretch- 
edly inadequate,  but  starved,  and  the  in- 
sufficient funds  appropriated  for  it  are 
wasted  by  bad  management.  Air.  Gouin 
has  shown  a  desire  for  improvement,  and 
will  no  doubt  welcome  the  aid  of  these 
patriots  in  removing  what  is  a  scandal 
and  disgrace  to  the  province.  What 
sort  of  education  for  the  young  can  be 
expected  from  women  teachers  who  get 
a  salary  of  seven  dollars  a  month,  and 


who  have  often  to  work  at  tailoring, 
sewing  and  other  occupations  during 
school  hours.  Air.  Stephens  would  have 
a  Cabinet  Minister  of  Education,  who 
would  be  held  by  the  public  responsible 
for  such  a  state  of  things.'' — Montreal 
Witness. 

''Ontario  teachers  may  find  some  con- 
solation in  the  fact  that  they  could  go 
further  and  fare  worse.  In  Quebec,  ac- 
cording to  the  Montreal  Witness,  there 
are  women  teachers  who  get  a  salary  of 
seven  dollars  a  month  and  who  are  com- 
pelled to  work  at  tailoring  and  sewing 
during  school  hours  to  make  a  living. 
The  result,  of  course,  is  what  would  na- 
turally be  expected.  "Quebec,"  the 
Witness  testifies,  "lags  far  behind  every 
other  province  in  providing  primary  edu- 
cation."— The  Woodstock  Sentinel-Re- 
■viezv. 

"So  alarming  have  become  the  condi- 
tions it  looks  as  if  the  Provincial  Gov- 
ernment would  be  justified  in  seeking 
the  power,  if  it  has  not  already  got  it. 
of  passing  an  act  fixing  the  minimum 
salaries  of  teachers  at  a  reasonable  fig- 
ure, and  making  it  obligatory  on  the 
part  of  a  Trustee  Board  to  pay  it,  and 
also  providing  for  the  cancellation  of  a 
teacher's  certificate  who  accepts  less. 
This  sounds  drastic,  but  the  future  of 
the  country  rests  with  the  boys  and  girls, 
and  parents  should  be  self-sacrificing 
enough  to  give  them  the  best.'' — The 
Ottazva  Citizen. 
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Educational  Policy  in  Ontario 
The  announcement  of  the  Hon.  J.  P. 
Whitney,  Premier  of  Ontario,  that  the 
estabHshment  of  a  consultative  council 
in  connection  with  the  Department  of 
Education  has  been  decided  upon  will 
put  I  to  rest  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
that  has  been  indulged  in  as  to  the  inten- 
tions of  the  Government.  The  consulta- 
tive council  was  for  many  years  a  plank 
in  the  platform  of  the  Conservative 
premier,  and  now  that  he  is  in  a  position 
to  redeem  his  pledges,  he  has  announced 
that  he  intends  to  do  so. 

Corporal  Punishment 

The  corporal  punishment  question  is 
again  to  the  front  in  Toronto.  Advo- 
cates of  the  abolition  of  corporal  punish- 
ment are  charged  with  arguments,  some 
of  them  sensible  and  some  of  them  arrant 
nonsense,  but  all  expressed  with  a  vigour 
which  leaves  little  to  be  desired.  The  un- 
fortunate fact  remains,  however,  when 
all  is  said  and  done,  that  it  is  a  condition 
and  not  a  theory  which  confronts  the 
teacher  in  the  administration  of  discip- 
line. Neither  should  the  issue  be  con- 
fused by  mixing  up  the  proper  use  of 
corporal  punishment  with  its  abuse  in 
the  hands  of  some  foolish  and  hot-tem- 
pered teacher. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  in  discuss- 
ing the  subject  that  even  in  these  places 
where     corporal    punishment    has    been 


abolished,  the  principals  of  schools  have 
a  convenient  habit  of  "suspending  the 
rules"  in  case  where  such  discipline  is 
required.  In  fact,  in  a  good  many  places 
the  rule  is  strictly  honoured  in  the  breach 
rather  than  in  the  observance.  More- 
over in  many  cities  the  teachers  are  di- 
rectly opposed  to  the  Board  in  the  mat- 
ter. In  New  York,  for  instance,  a  short 
time  ago  the  teachers  petitioned  for  the 
restriction  of  the  right  to  administer  cor- 
poral punishment,  but  this  was  refused 
by  the  Board  of  Education. 

The  subject  is  such  an  important  one 
that  we  make  no  apology  'for  reprodu- 
cing from  the  columns  of  The  Toronto 
News  a  symposium  published  late  in  Oc- 
tober. The  Nqivs  is  deserving  of  the 
candid  thanks  of  the  teachers  of  Canada 
for  the  interest  that  it  is  taking  in  edu- 
cational affairs,  and  for  the  vigour  with 
which  it  is  pushing  the  interests  of  the 
teaching  profession. 

University  Lectures  for  Teachers 

The  University  of  Toronto  has  ar- 
ranged for  late  afternoon  lectures  for 
the  teachers  of  Toronto,  who  wish  to 
take  the  first  year  course  in  the  Univer- 
sity, without  relinquishing  their  daily 
duties.  If  the  innovation  or  experiment 
proves  a  success,  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
the  second  year  and  subsequent  courses 
will  be  arranged  for  immediately.  The 
lectures  begin  at  once. 


DOMESTIC    SCIENCE    SECTION 

OF  THE  ONTARIO   EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 
DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  IN   PUBLIC  AND   HIGH   SCHOOLS 


According'  to  I'cstalozzi,  "The  main 
object  of  education  is  not  merely  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  or  skill,  but 
the  development  and  strengthening  of 
the  powers  of  the  mind." 

Do  we  teachers  of  Domestic  Sci- 
ence hold  this  object  always  before 
us  in  our  work?  Do  we  endeavour 
to  arouse  interest  in  our  classes 
by  our  own  enthusiasm ;  to  show 
our  belief  in  our  work  and  awaken 
it  in  our  pupils ;  to  practice  economy,  ac- 
curacy and  neatness  ourselves,  before  en- 
deavouring to  teach  others?  Do  we 
stimulate  our  pupil  to  the  best  exertion 
of  which  she  is  capable,  by  a  knowledge 
of  something  beyond,  worth  striving  for, 
and  which,  in  striving  for,  she  will  ob- 
tain? 

Let  us  attempt  little  at  first  and  be 
satisfied  with  small  results ;  let  us  secure 
the  interest  and  co-operaticHi  of  parents 
by  allowing  the  pupil  to  take  home  with 
her  any  satisfactory  piece  of  work, 
which  she  has  completed,  so  they  can 
have  intelligent  knowledge  of  our  work, 
its  object  and  results. 

While  the  boys  in  the  Public  and  High 
schools  are  becoming  skilled  in  the  use 
of  saw,  hammer,  plane,  etc.,  the  girls 
are  learning  needlework,  cooking,  and 
other  branches  of  household  work.  To 
all  outward  appearance  the  boys  and 
girls  are  becoming  proficient  in  practical 
work.  But  is  this  all?  By  no  means, 
the  student  of  Domestic  Science  does 
not  realise  the  helpfulness  of  the  course 
she  is  taking,  the  effect  it  will  have  on 
her  character,  habits,  and  her  whole 
future  life.  It  is  dif^cult  with  the  short 
amount  of  time  given  to  this  subject,  to 
cover  very  much  ground,  but  our  small 
beginning  may  lead  to  great  results. 

We  want  to  make  our  pupils  think 
and  do^  to  arouse  in  them  an  interest  in 
the  home,  and  to  try  to  bring  school 
and  home  into  closer  touch. 


In  their  sewing  classes  the  students 
are  instructed  in  all  the  plain  stitches 
and  in  the  application  of  these  stitches 
in  the  construction  of  small  models. 
Talks  on  the  various  materials,  fwith 
illustrations,  brought  if  possible  by  the 
students,  help  to  make  these  lessons 
very  interesting.  In  this  class  the  eye 
and  hand  are  trained  in  correct  measure- 
ments, accuracy  of  details,  and  neatness 
and  cleanliness  of  work.  In  the  Domesr 
tic  Science,  as  well  as  in  the  sewing 
classes,  the  executive  faculties  of  the 
pupils  are  trained  by  the  handling  of 
material,  and  applying  it  to  certain  pur- 
poses without  waste  or  loss  of  time. 
Their  judgment  and  faculty  of  careful 
observation,  will  be  continually  exer- 
cised in  the  process. 

After  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  the 
various  food  materials  and  the  uses  to 
which  they  are  put  in  the  body,  how 
much  more  interesting  it  is  to  put  these 
together  in  the  form  of  some  appetising 
and  daintily  served  dish.  The  feeling 
of  helpfulness  and  self-reliance,  based 
on  knowing  just  when  and  how  to  per- 
form the  various  duties  in  the  home, 
tends  to  add  zest  to  the  performance  of 
those  duties. 

If  we  are  to  elevate  every  branch  of 
housework,  so  the  performance  of  those 
everyday  tasks  is  a  pleasure  rather  than 
a  drudgery,  where  is  there  a  better 
place  to  do  it,  after  the  home,  than  in 
the  school,  where  it  almost  takes  the 
form  of  recreation  to  come  in  and  exer- 
cise both  mind  and  hands  in  learning 
how  to  sweep,  dust,  wash  and  clean  in 
the  quickest,  as  well  as,  most  interest- 
ing and  methodical  manner.  Dignity  of 
labour  needs  to  be  instilled  into  the  pu- 
pils under  our  care ;  and  let  us  hope, 
no  opportunities  are  let  pass  to  help  our 
girls  to  be  intelligent,  economical  and 
skilful  homemakers. 

Let  us.  like  Pestalozzi,  point  to  a  high 
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ideal  and  measure  our  modes  of  educa- 
tion by  it.  Let  us  not  forget,  that  if  we 
are  practical  teachers,  we  are  Christians, 


and  as  such  the  ideal  set  before  us  is  the 
highest  of  all,  "Be  ye  perfect  even  as 
your  Father  in  Heaven  is  perfect." 


HOUSEHOLD  SCIENCE  IN  ENGLISH  SCHOOLS 


By  KATHERINE  A.  FISHER 


AS  a  school  subject,  Household  Sci- 
ence, in  England,  has  long  ago 
passed  the  experimental  stage  and 
it  is  no  longer  a  question  of  ''Should  it 
be  introduced  into  the  school  curricu- 
lum ?"  but  rather,  being  one  of  the  recog- 
nised studies,  "What  is  a  suitable  sylla- 
bus of  instruction?"  Accordingly, 
we  find  the  actual  equipment  provided 
for  the  work  on  a  much  more  elaborate 
scale  than  ours.  The  first  English 
schools  we  visited  were  in  London 
where  four  hundred  teachers  are  engag- 
ed in  this  work,  in  the  elementary  schools 
alone.  The  course  of  lessons  extends 
over  three  years,  and  includes  cookery, 
in  theory  and  practice,  hygiene,  laundry 
work  and  sewing.  The  work  is  carried 
on  at  what  are  called  "Domestic  Econo- 
my centres,"  these  usually  being  built 
in  the  yard  of  a  day  school  and  other 
ones  near  by  compose  the  classes.  Most 
of  these  centres  are  equipped  with  a 
kitchen,  scullery,  laundry  and  sewing 
room,  the  other  centres  having  only  one 
room  equipped  for  both  laundry  and 
cookery. 

Working  as  they  do  under  such  entire- 
ly different  conditions  (where  fresh  air 
and  sunlight  are  at  a  premium,  and  many 
of  the  children  are  ragged,  uncared-for 
and  almost  "starvation  poor")  their 
course  is  of  a  much  more  technical  na- 
ture than  ours.  For  example,  in  cook- 
ery, they  prepare  a  whole  meal,  during 
each  lesson,  and  sell  the  dishes  made. 
And  what  wonderful  little  workers  are 
these  children  of  the  slums.  They  seem 
utterly  unconscious  of  the  presence  of 
visitors,  and  each  one  works  quite  inde- 
pendently of  the  others,  taking  such  an 
interest  in,  and  assuming  such  a  responsi- 
bility of  their  own  particular  duty.  The 
chief  aim  of  the  lessons  seems  to  be  to 
give   a   simple,   practical   knowledge    of 


the  duties  that  make  up  home  life.  One 
point  especially  emphasised  is  the  pre- 
paration of  meals  at  a  given  cost.  At 
one  of  the  centres  we  saw  a  meal  being 
prepared  on  a  "penny-in-the-slot"  gas 
stove  (an  important  feature  of  the 
crowded  apartment  houses)  where  the 
girls  can  easily  compute  the  cost  of  fuel 
used  in  preparing  each  meal. 

Apart  from  the  course  in  the  element- 
ary schools,  the  London  county  council 
have  organised  a  system  of  Continuation 
Day 'Schools,  solely  for  teaching  house- 
hold management.  Entrance  to  these  is 
gained  through  scholarships  awarded 
by  the  council.  These  scholarships  are 
open  to  girls  over  fourteen  years  of  age, 
who  are  just  leaving  the  elementary 
schools,  but  no  candidate  is  eligible 
whose  parents  are  in  receipt  of  more 
than  ilGO  a  year.  The  pupils  are  given 
a  free  course  for  one  year,  and  also  a 
maintenance  grant  of  £1  per  term.  All 
materials  and  books  are  supplied  and 
dinner  and  tea  are  provided  on  school 
days.  They  also  retain  possession  of  the 
garments  made  by  them  during  the 
needlework  lessons. 

We  visited  several  of  these  schools 
and  were  especially  taken  with  the  fine, 
energetic  women  in  charge,  their  splen- 
did organisation  of  classes  and  with  the 
very  deep  interest  they  had  in  each  pu- 
pil. The  system  of  class  work  was  in- 
teresting. The  girls  are  divided  into 
sections  of  fifteen,  each  section  being  one 
week  at  laundry  work,  next  week  at 
cooking,  and  the  third  at  sewing.  Dur- 
ing the  second  week  they  have,  each  day, 
to  cook  and  serve  the  dinner  for  all  the 
girls  of  the  school.  Each  girl  has  cer- 
tain duties  which  vary  each  lesson — 
those  of  housekeeping,  monitress,  etc. 
The  housekeeper  is  given  money  each 
morning  and  sent  to  do  the  shopping  for 
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the  day.  Cash  is  paid  for  everything, 
and  on  her  return,  the  teacher  of  the  de- 
partment examines  the  purchases,  in  re- 
gard to  price,  quahty,  etc.,  and  passes 
a  criticism.  Another  duty  of  the  house- 
keeper is  to  enter  in  a  book  the  quanti- 
ties of  all  materials  used  that  day,  to 
subtract  from  these  the  left-overs,  and  to 
thus  find  what  the  meals  cost  per  head. 
IJut  probably  the  most  interesting 
school  of  this  kind  we  visited  was  one' 
in  Liverpool.  It  owes  its  origin  to  Miss 
Fanny  L.  Calder,  one  of  the  first  women, 
if  not  fJie  first  to  originate  the  idea  of 
introducing  household  science  to  the 
school    curriculum.     Here   the  principal 


and  teachers  live  on  the  premises,  and  the 
art  of  sewing,  meals,  of  keeping  a  house 
clean  and  all  things  in  proper  order  is 
practiced  on  rooms  really  in  daily  use. 

We  also  visited  two  of  the  leading 
English  training  schools.  One  in  Liver- 
pool was  especially  fine,  being  in  a  new 
and  up-to-date  building,  and  having  as 
principal  a  woman  of  splendid  capabil- 
ity and  extremely  charming  personality. 
Nowhere  in  England  or  the  continent 
did  we  see,  however,  a  school  to  equal 
in  location  and  equipment  that  of  our 
]\[acdonald  Institute  at  Guelph,  and  of 
which  we  are  all  so  justly  proud. 


NOTES 


The  Domestic  Science  department  of 
the  Technical  High  school,  Toronto,  has 
been  open  since  Sept.  5.  Following  is 
the  enrollment  for  the  day  work: 

Iligh   school   students,  2nd  year 9 

High  school  students,  1st  year 24 

Housekeepers 8 

Preparatory  course  for  nurses 12 


Special  students 88 

The  evening  classes  opened  on  Oct. 
2.  The  enrollment  is  240 — each  student 
attending  at  least  two  evenings  a  week. 
The  subjects  taught  are  domestic  science 
and  the  various  branches  of  sewing. 
Miss  Delaporte  and  Miss  Edwards  are 
assisting  the   regular  instructors. 


OCTOBER 

Over  the  Western  hills 

The  sunset  day's  decline 
Brings  a  cooler  air  from  yonder  hills. 

As  I  sit  beneath  the  pine. 
The  withered  leaflets  blow 

From  every  branch  and  bush  ; 
October  cometh,  and  I  know 

The  scarlet  of  her  blush. 
The  daisies  have  closed  their  eyes ; 

The  golden-rod  droops  down ; 
The  birdlings  are  leaving  for  Southern 
skies. 

And  their  nests  are  bare  and  brown. 
But  the  maple  leaves  remain. 

Crimson,  and  scarlet,  and  gold  : 
October  is  wearing  her  crown  again, 

The  crown  that  never  grows  old. 
"Stay,  stay!"  the  ripples  say, 

"And  the  heart  of  the  summer  hold. 
Oh  stay,  stay,  stay!" 

— Julia  Harris  May  in  Education. 


CORPORAL    PUNISHMENT     IN    THE    SCHOOLS    OF    THE 

CITY    OF    TORONTO 

(Reprinted  from  The  Toronto  News) 


In  the  general  discussion  of  corporal 
punishment  in  our  Public  Schools, 
which  has  followed  the  incident  recently 
in  one  of  the  city  schools,  there  is  a 
tendency  to  confuse  the  issue  by  asso- 
ciating with  the  infliction  of  such  pun- 
ishment a  rough  and  callous  indifference 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  the  sensi- 
bilities of  the  scholar,  and  the  spirit  of 
tyrannical  vindictiveness  which  would 
immediately  condemn  any  method  of 
correction.  Such  an  attitude  presup- 
poses a  gross  incompetency  on  the  part 
of  a  teaching  staff  into  the  hands  of 
whom,  with  or  without  the  birch,  the 
care  of  children  during  the  formative 
period,  should,  in  no  circumstances,  be 
entrusted. 

Such  considerations  being  therefore 
eliminated,  the  actual  question  in  discus- 
sion is  to  what  extent  the  application  of 
the  rod  is  an  indispensable  necessity  in 
maintaining  discipline  and  promoting 
due  diligence.  Upon  this  point  the  doc- 
tors of  pedagogy  differ. 

The  course  which  events  have  taken 
during  recent  years  creates  a  powerful 
presumption  that  whipping  can  only  be 
justified  in  so  far  as  it  is  an  unavoidable 
necessity.  The  attitude  of  the  public 
toward  punishment  generally  has  entire- 
ly changed  during  the  lifetime  of  men 
still  living. 

Not  so  very  long  ago,  it  could  be  jus- 
tified merely  as  a  reward  of  misconduct. 
Society  took  a  pleasure  in  meting  out 
penalties  with  a  view  to  giving  each  one 
his  deserts. 

Nowadays,  the  general  opinion  is  that 
every  punishment  should  be  efficacious 
toward  either  individual  or  social  cor- 
rection. Certainly  it  can  be  laid  down 
that  whipping  a  boy  merely  because  he 
deserves  it  is  no  part  of  the  business  of 
a  Public  School  teacher. 

Of  all  punishments,  moreover,  the  in- 
fliction of  bodily  pain  is  the  most  repug- 
nant to  a  civilised  mind.  Among  bar- 
barians   stolid    indifference    in    the    pre- 


sence of  acute  physical  suffering  is  a 
trait  held  worthy  of  the  highest  respect. 
The  Spartan  boy  allowed  himself  to  be 
whipped  into  unconsciousness,  and  torn 
to  pieces  without  a  whimper.  Our  In- 
dians lacerated  the  body  and  wrenched 
their  tendons  to  the  breaking  in  the  mad 
whirl  of  the  Sun  Dance.  The  modern 
man  takes  an  anaesthetic  to  have  a  tooth 
extracted. 

Making  the  nerves  tingle  may  be  a 
method  of  driving  wisdom  home,  but  it 
involves  an  appeal  to  the  lowest  pos- 
sible impulse,  and  places  the  child  in 
the  same  category  as  the  ordinary  ani- 
mal, and  oftentimes  that  is  the  most  un- 
desirable and  unsatisfactory  method  of 
making  even  an  animal  obey. 

Having  resort  to  the  rod  is  admitted- 
ly under  our  system  an  indication  of 
the  failure  of  all  other  means  to  en- 
force obedience.  Either  the  child  has 
proven  itself  absolutely  callous  to  other 
and  gentler  influences,  or  the  teacher  is 
incapable  of  properly  influencing  and  con- 
trolling his  pupils,  or  else  our  system  does 
not  allow  the  teacher  sufficient  opportu- 
nity for  studying  and  understanding  the 
dispositions  of  the  individuals,  with  a 
view  to  so  controlling  and  directing  them. 

There  are  undoubtedly  occasions  in 
the  working  hours  of  the  busy  teacher 
when  perseverance  does  not  have  its  re- 
ward, and  when  the  production  of  a 
black  strap  and  its  application,  suddenly 
jars  the  stolid  mind  of  an  indifferent 
youngster  into  an  imrnediate  apprecia- 
tion of  the  grim  necessity  of  duty.  The 
indulgent  parent,  with  altruistic  notions 
of  passive  non-resistance  and  moral  sua- 
sion, may  be  prepared  to  pay  the  price 
and  exercise  the  forbearance  involved, 
but  a  busy  school  teacher,  with  a  class 
of  fifty  or  sixty  pupils,  must  maintain 
order  and  dispatch  business;  In  our  city 
schools  a  very  large  percentage  of  the 
whippings  are  exceedingly  light  affairs, 
and  administered  to  pupils  in  the  lower 
or  intermediate  forms  in  which  the  chil- 
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dren  are  at  an  incliffcrcnt  age. 

ViWt  the  rule  is  absolute,  that  the  more 
efficient  the  teacher,  the  fewer  the  whip- 
pings. 

We  are  not  dealing  with  automatons 
hut  with  human  beings  at  the  most  sen- 
sitive and  susceptible  age.  You  cannot, 
as  a  rule,  create  obedient  and  interested 
boys  without  a  whip  any  more  than  you 
can  make  good  citizens  without  a  jail. 
Both  measures  exist  as  regrettable  pre- 
cautionary necessities. 

The  successful  teacher  must  obtain 
the  respect  and  the  friendship  of  her 
pupils  and  on  her  part  she  must  have 
s}-mpathy  with  and  a  kindly  understand- 
ing of  the  peculiarities  of  the  mind  of  a 
growing  child.  Education  has  made 
rapid  progress  recently  and  principally 
because  it  has  awakened  to  a  realisa- 
tion of  the  fact  that  psychological  con- 
siderations form  its  entire  basis.  A  boy 
will  permanently  obey  you  because  he 
respects  you  and  desires  to  please  you 
and  he  will  only  pay  attention  provided 
the  subject  interests  him.  It  is  the 
teacher's  business  to  develop  the  interest. 

This  theory  that  a  child  must  be  tan- 
ned into  righteousness  is  a  survival  of 
the  doctrine  of  original  sin.  A  boy 
whose  confidence  has  been  obtained,  is 
almost  invariably  more  open  to  gener- 
ous impulses  than  a  man. 


SHOULD  BE  RESTRICTED 

WHAT  THE  PRINCIPALS   OF   SOME   OF   THE 
LARGEST  SCHOOLS  SAY. 

Among  the  principals  of  the  leading 
public  schools  in  Toronto  there  is  a  un- 
animity of  opinion  advocating  a  restrict- 
ive use  of  corporal  punishment  that  does 
credit  to  their  humanitarian  instincts. 

The  subject  was  informally  discussed 
with  several  of  the  principals.  It  was 
ascertained  that  as  unanimous  as  they  all 
are  in  the  view  that  the  greatest  restric- 
tions should  be  placed  upon  the  admin- 
istration of  corporal  punishment,  they  as 
strongly  negative  a  suggested  entire  abo- 
lition of  it. 

Should  it  be? 

"No,''  emphatically  replied  Mr.  S.  Mc- 
Allister, of  Ryerson  School ;  adding  in 
extenuation:  "Its  entire  abolition  would 


not  be  for  the  good  of  the  community. 
1  think  we  have  not  reached  that  stage 
in  the  evolution  of  our  upward  progress 
when  we  can  do  without  it.  That  time 
may  come,  but  it  is  yet  far  distant." 

A    LAST    RESORT 

Lansdowne  School,  for  which  institu- 
tion Principal  George  Crane  spoke,  has 
a  final  resort  to  corporal  punishment, 
but,  like  the  other  schools,  regards  it 
essentially  as  a  last  resource  in  extreme 
cases.  This  school  has  had  very  little 
resort  to  it  during  the  past  month,  as 
can  be  seen  from  the  appended  table, 
referring  to  five  of  the  largest  schools 
of  the  city,  which  gives  an  approximate 
number  of  pupils,  the  actual  rooms  in 
use  and  the  number  of  castigations  ad- 
ministered in  each  of  the  schools  con- 
sulted : 

Lansdowne 730  17  2 

Jesse  Kelchum 850  18  10 

Gladstone 889  18  10 

(.ivens    1(X)0  21  22 

Ryerson  1000  23  50 

IDEAL   NOT   YET  ATTAINED 

Each  principal  testifies  to  his  reluctant 
practise  of  the  punishment. 

"Occasionally,  but  not  much,"  said 
Mr.  W.  J.  Hendry,  of  Jesse  Ketchum. 

''Very  seldom,"  remarked  Mr.  Crane. 

"Suppose  we  must  have  it  until 
the  ideal  is  attained,"  thought  Mr.  R. 
W.  Doan,  of  Dufiferin.  "I  think  cor- 
poral punishment  should  be  used  with 
very  great  care  and  discretion,  and  only 
as  a  last  resort  when  other  means  have 
.failed,  but  I  do  not  at  present  see  how  it 
could  be  dispensed  with  entirely." 

"A  minimum  of  corporal  punishment," 
remarked  Mr.  A.  McMillan,  of  Givens 
street. 

"Only  in  cases  of  obstinate  boys,"  ex- 
plained Mr.  Alex.  Muir,  B.A.,  of  Glad- 
stone avenue. 

The  last  named  principal  is  an  admit- 
ted believer  in  the  Bible  injunction  not 
to  spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the-  child ;  but 
as  a  substitution  for  corporal  punishment 
recommends  "government  by  love.'' 

"Kindness,"  he  repeated,  "has  a  won- 
derful effect,  for  its  value  exceeds  that 
(if  all  punishment." 

All  claim,  however,  advantageous  re- 
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suits  from  the  exercise  of  that  judicious 
punishment  they  insist  upon  meting  out. 

SOMETIMES    SAVES    A    BOY 

''No  doubt  it  often  saves  a  boy  from 
ruin,"  affirmed  one  principal,  "and  it  was 
the  turning  point  in  that  boy's  life,"  de- 
clared another,  making  allusion  to  at 
least  one  special  instance  in  which  the 
boy  repeatedly  defied  his  teacher,  but 
after  being  punished  became  the  same 
teacher's  best  friend  and  a  most  studi- 
ous scholar. 

Absolute  justice  in  awarding  punish- 
ment, as  in  deliyering  sentence,  is  a 
point  insisted  upon  by  Mr.  McAllister, 
who  claims  to  have  given  serious  thought 
to  the  subject. 

JUSTICE    MUST    BE   ASSURED 

He  also  drew  attention  to  the  sugges- 
tion that  in  order  to  lend  most  effect 
to  the  ordeal,  not  only  must  the  justice 
of  the  punishment  be  assured,  but  the 
culprit  must  clearly  understand  the  pre- 
cise nature  of  the  fault  for  which  he  is 
reprehended.  Not  merely  need  corporal 
punishment  be  a  last  resort  for  rebellious 
boys  who,  probably,  suffer  from  bad; 
home  influences,  a  fault  which  merits 
even  greater  resentment  than  the  child's 
offense,  and  which  is  responsible  for 
much  of  the  annoyance  caused  teachers, 
but  it  is  held  to  be  a  fitting  punishment 
for  falsehoods  and  unmanly  and  mean 
acts.  In  the  last  offense,  however,  most 
of  the  principals  find  that  for  first  and 
casual  offenders  a  public  statement  and 
the  consequent  apology  or  other  mark  of 
contrition  prove  more  salutory  in  their 
mental  and  moral  effects. 


sympathise  with  and  antagonise  the  chil- 
dren at  home. 

"When  the  parents  give  the  teacher  a 
carte  blanche  or  act  in  harmony,  little 
trouble,"  he  states,  "ever  occurs." 

While  his  school  stands  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  Ward  and  has  children  of  a 
dozen  nationalities  attending  it,  chastise- 
ment is  less  resorted  to  there,  and  obedi- 
ence is  more  readily  given  than  in  many 
schools   more   advantageously   situated. 

"You  may  state  for  me,"  he  continued, 
"that,  however  much  teachers  may  be 
opposed  to  the  frequent  use  of  the  strap, 
they  desire  to  retain  the  authority  of 
using   it." 

"It  is  not  a  pleasant  business  whip- 
ping a  child,  but  the  fact  that  the  strap 
actually  exists  as  a  last  resort  and  can 
and  will  be  resorted  to  produces  the 
beneficial  effect  without  the  necessity  of 
actually  using  it  in  hundreds  of  in- 
stances.'" 


DEPENDS    ON   PARENTS 

PRINCIPAL    McCAUL    SCHOOL    PLACES    RE- 
SPONSIBILITY ON  THE  HOME. 

As  in  the  case  of  other  principals,  Mr. 
Bennett,  of  the  McCaul  School,  greatly 
dislikes  the  use  of  the  strap,  and  resort 
is  only  had  to  it  in  his  institution  after 
all  other  methods  have  failed  and  the 
parents  have  been  notified  without  effect. 

Cases  of  chronic  and  wilful  disobedi- 
ence, in  his  opinion,  rarely  occur,  save 
in  those  instances  in  which  the  parents 


PUNISHMENT  OF  GIRLS 

VERY    FEW    INSTANCES    ON    THE    RECORDS 
OF    THE    CITY    SCHOOLS 

With  reference  to  applying  corporal 
punishment  to  girls,  who,  the  principals 
state,  are  often  more  deserving  of  it 
than  the  boys,  the  principals  are  strong- 
ly opposed  to  it  in  any  form.  There  have 
probably  been  only  three  cases  in  Lans- 
downe  School  within  the  past  17  years, 
and  in  each  instance  a  lady  teacher  ad- 
ministered the  punishment. 

Mr.  McMillan,  of  Givens  street,  said 
he  never  had  a  girl  punished  since  com- 
ing to  Toronto  21  years  ago,  and  Mr. 
Muir  stated  he  had  never  punished  a 
girl. 

The  opinions  of  these  authorities  sum- 
marise into  the  conclusion  that  corporal 
punishment,  when  judiciously  adminis- 
tered, is  an  effective  last  resource,  and 
one  which  is  at  times  demanded  in  the 
interests  of  the  authority  of  the  teacher, 
who  frequently  is  denied  the  co-operation 
of  the  parents. 

"When  the  government  at  home  is  all 
right  we  never  have  any  difficulty,"  said 
one  principal. 

There  was  a  further  caution  strongly 
emphasised    by    another    principal.      He 
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said  in  substance  that  to  give  publicity 
in  the  press  concerning  any  infliction  of 
punishment,  was  the  worst  fate  thaU 
might  befall  the  particular  boy  or  girl, 
and  one  which  should  not  be  permitted 
in  the  interests  of  the  child,  no  matter 
how  deserving,  or  even  undeserving, 
might  have  been  the  punishment. 


MISS  HOW'S  OPINION 

FINDS  VERY  LITTLE  TO  USE  THE  STRAP  IN 
THE    WARD 

Another  school  situated  in  this  locality, 
which  it  is  an  education  to  visit,  is  the 
Elizabeth  Street  School,  and  to  talk  with 
Miss  How,  its  principal,  concerning  her 
work  among  these  children  and  observe 
the  spirit  which  pervades  the  old  build- 
ing is  assuredly  a  pleasure.  At  this 
school  the  newsboys  do  their  two  hours' 
work  daily. 

Asked  her  opinion  of  corporal  pun- 
ishment, Miss  How  stated  that  there  was 
a  strap  somewhere  in  the  building,  but 
that  it  was  not  becoming  limber  with 
much  using. 

Judging  from  the  bright  faces  of  her 
pupils,  other  motives  save  fear  of  pun- 
ishment send  them  with  eager  feet  to 
do  her  bidding. 

''It  is  very  rarely,  indeed,  that  resort 
to  the  strap  becomes  necessary,"  said 
Miss  How.  "The  children  in  our  school 
are  most  anxious  to  please,  and  we  find 
our  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  means 
of  rewarding  them  in  little  ways  for  spe- 
cial sfood  conduct.'' 


CONFINED  TO  BOYS 

AN    EXPLANATION    OF   THE   ABSENCE   OF 
THE   PUNISHMENT  OF  GIRLS 

Several  of  the  principals  interviewed 
discussed  the  fact  that  corporal  punish- 
ment in  practically  all  the  schools  of  the 
city  is  confined  strictly  to  the  boys.  It 
is  years  since  physical  punishment  has 
been  inflicted  upon  a  girl  in  the  Lans- 
downe,  Wellesley  and  Church  Street 
schools. 

That  half  the  children  of  the  city  are 
obedient  and  do  satisfactory  work  with- 
out standing  in  continual  fear  of  such 
punishment  seems   a  very  strong  argu- 


ment in  favor  of  the  contention  that  the 
continuance  of  this  school  custom  is  un- 
necessary in  connection  with  the  other 
half  of  the  pupils. 

Certainly  it  seems  most  unreasonable 
that  a  little  boy  should  be  punished  until 
blisters  are  raised  on  his  hands,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  good  sized  girl  should 
be  allowed  to  misbehave  herself  with 
absolute  immunity. 

"There  is  no  logical  distinction  be- 
tween a  boy  and  a  girl,"  said  Mr.  Ben- 
nett, of  the  McCaul  School,  "so  far  as 
the  strap  is  concerned." 

"The  reason  is  chiefly  a  sentimental 
one,  and  for  a  man  to  punish  a  girl 
usually  does  him  more  injury  than  the 
pupil  herself  receives." 

The  opinion  seems  to  generally  pre- 
vail among  teachers  that,  while  a  boy 
who  is  in  sympathy  with  his  work  is 
much  more  whole-hearted  in  his  co- 
operation than  his  sister,  yet  among  the 
girls  a  streak  of  absolute  perverseness 
is  not  so  frequently  prevalent.  Boys 
have  a  tendency  to  run  amuck  in  a 
schoolboy  sense,  and  while  girls  may 
misbehave  in  little  ways  to  the  extent 
of  continually  irritating  their  teacher, 
thev  seldom  stand  boldlv  defiant. 


IN  SACK\TLLE  SCHOOL 

MRS.    RICHES   TALKS   OF   THE    USE    OF    THE 
STRAP   IX    HER   CLASSES. 

Another  school  which  presents  some 
interesting  phases  in  the  study  of  edu- 
cational methods  is  the  Sackville  Street 
School,  over  which  during  the  last  twen- 
ty-one years,  a  lady  principal  has  presid- 
ed. Before  Mrs.  G.  S.  Riches  took 
charge,  this  school,  which  is  situated  in 
one  of  the  poorer  districts  of  the  city, 
had  a  most  unenviable  reputation.  Three 
men  had  tried  their  fortunes  as  princi- 
pals there,  and  had  been  unsuccessful. 
The  principals  were  seemingly  the  per- 
sons who  received  the  corporal  punish- 
ment in  those  days.  One  was  beaten  into 
insensibility,  another  retired  speedily,  and 
the  third  carried  to  his  grave  marks  of 
the  beating  which  he  received.  At  pre- 
sent the  school  under  this  lady  has  ob- 
tained an  enviable  reputation,  and  it  is 
reported   upon   most   favourably  by   the 
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inspectors  for  the  class  of  work  done 
and  the  order  which  is  preserved.  The 
school  has  produced  several  doctors  and 
professional  men,  and  points  with  pride 
at  having  produced  the  heavyweight  am- 
ateur champion  boxer  of  the  world. 

''We  have  heavy  responsibilities  upon 
our  shoulders  at  the  Sackville  school," 
said  Mrs.  Riches.  "The  moral  and  hy- 
gienic welfare  of  the  pupils  oftentimes 
depends  upon  us  as  well  as  the  educa- 
tional progress.  Little  assistance  is  in 
many  cases  given  us  by  the  parents.  A 
bad  conduct  notice  is  either  torn  up  or 
the  boy  is  given  an  unmerciful  whipping 
just  as  the  mood  prompts  the  parent.'' 

"Do  you  use  the  strap  very  general- 
ly?" was  asked. 

"For  bullying,  thieving,  persistent  ly- 
ing and  obscene  language,  we  whip  and 
feel  justified  in  doing  so." 

"At  what  ages  do  you  find  the  strap 
is  most  required?" 

"After  a  boy  attains  the  age  of  ten  or 
eleven,  when  self-consciousness  is  de- 
veloping, corporal  punishment  in  the 
majority  of  cases  may  be  displaced  by 
appealing  to  his  ambitions.  A  little 
praise  goes  much  further  then,  especially 
if  skilfully  given." 

Mrs.  Riches  finds  girls  quite  as  diffi- 
cult to  handle  as  boys,  and  declares  that 
she  would  not  teach  a  room  filled  ex- 
clusively with  girls  if  she  possibly  could 
avoid  it. 


OPINION  OF  CHIEF  INSPECTOR 
JAMES  L.  HUGHES. 

Inspector  Hughes  said :  "I  do  not  be- 
lieve in  corporal  punishment.  The  whole 
trend  of  modern  educational  thought  is 
against  it. 

"Corporal  punishment  is  prohibited  in 
France,  Italy,  Switzerland  and  Finland, 
and  the  new  Superintendent  of  Educa- 
tion for  Austria  recently  issued  instruc- 
tions that  any  teacher  who  uses  corporal 
punishment  will  be  dismissed.  Corporal 
punishment  is  prohibited  in  Chicago, 
New  York,  Cleveland,  Toronto,  Syra- 
cuse, Albany,  Philadelphia,  Washington, 
Savannah,  and  in  many  other  cities  in 
the  United  States  it  is  not  used.  In  some 
European  countries,  in  addition  to  those 
mentioned,  girls   are  not  allowed  to  be 


whipped.  In  some  countries  the  chil- 
dren over  nine  years  of  age  are  not  sub- 
ject to  corporal  punishment,  and  in 
others  those  under  nine  years  are  free 
from  corporal  punishment  by  law,  or 
by  regulation.  A  society  has  been  or- 
ganised in  England  and  Scotland  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  doing  away  with  cor- 
poral punishment  in  those  countries. 

"Even  if  it  be  granted  that  in  some 
special  cases  corporal  punishment  may 
be  of  advantage,  there  are  always  other 
methods  of  deaHng  with  a  child  which 
are  better.  Corporal  punishment  is  less 
effective,  more  dangerous,  and  more  hu- 
miliating, both  to  teachers  and  pupils, 
than  any  other  method  of  effecting  re- 
forms in  the  character  of  children.  When 
teachers  say,  as  many  honestly  do,  that 
the  best  thing  they  can  do  for  a  child 
is  to  whip  it,  it  is  a  confession  that  he 
or  she  has  studied  neither  his  own  pow- 
ers of  influencing  character,  nor  the 
character  of  the  child  to  be  influenced, 
as  fully  as  should  have  been  done. 

"There  are  many  other  higher  and 
better  ways  of  moulding  character  than 
by  fear  of  punishment.  The  best  ideal 
yet  understood  by  teachers  is  to  employ 
the  child's  self-activity  in  interesting 
work  adapted  to  the  child's  stage  of  de- 
velopment. The  best  way  to  stimulate 
the  child's  highest  motives  is  by  inti- 
mate sympathy  with  the  child.  Teach- 
ers who  have  a  reverent  sympathy  with 
the  child,  and  who  recognise  the  rights 
of  children,  never  have  any  trouble  with 
what  used  to  be  called  discipline. 

"A  very  large  proportion  of  teachers 
in  Toronto  do  not  require  to  use  cor- 
poral punishment.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  in  Philadelphia  and  Washington,  the 
decision  to  do  without  corporal  punish- 
ment was  reached  by  the  teachers  of 
these  cities,  and  not  by  order  of  the 
school  board.  The  discipline  in  the 
classes  in  Toronto  is  not  affected  injuri- 
ously in  the  classes  of  those  teachers 
who  do  not  use  corporal  punishment. 
We  have  not  one  blow  now  for  every 
hundred  we  had  in  the  corresponding 
number  of  classes  thirty  years  ago.  I  am 
confident  that  as  soon  as  all  the  teach- 
ers of  Toronto  are  convinced  that  there' 
are  other  and  better  ways  for  the  train- 
ing of  character,  both  the  training  and 
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teaching  will  be  easier  and  more  satis- 
factory to  parents,  teachers  and  pupils." 


THE  STRAP  IN  COLLEGIATE 
INSTITUTES. 

It  may  be  surprising  to  many  people 
to  learn  that  there  is  corporal  punish- 
ment in  the  lower  forms  of  the  Colle- 
giate Institutes  of  the  city.  L.  E.  Em- 
bree,  M.A.,  Principal  of  Parkdale  Col- 
legiate Institute,  and  senior  principal  of 
the  Institutes  of  the  city,  was  approach- 
ed on  the  subject. 

''Do  you  use  corporal  punishment?'' 
he  was  asked.     "Not  often,"  he  replied. 

''It  has  not  been  abolished,  then?" 
"Why,  no ;  I  have  had  boys  beg  of  me 
to  whip  them." 

"How  do  you  explain  that?"  "Why, 
they  prefer  a  whipping  to  suspension." 

"Have  you  punished  any  boys  of  late 
in  that  way?"     "Yes,  two,  recently." 

"What  is  your  opinion  of  corporal 
punishment?"  "I  do  not  approve  of  any 
necessary  evil,  but  I  have  not  heard  of 
anything  efficacious  to  take  the  place  of 
corporal  punishment  or  suspension.  The 
law  must  be  fulfilled.  If  a  boy  deliber- 
ately runs  his  head  against  a  stone  wall 
he  must  expect  results.  Perhaps  the 
punishment  inflicted  is  not  as  severe,  as 
the  sting  of  a  bee,  possibly  only  a  mere 
tingle,  yet  it  proves  quite  efficacious.  I 
do  not  use  it  much  on  my  account,  but 


sometimes  a  boy  tries  to  play  up  smart, 
and  has  to  be  disciplined,  though,  of 
course,  judiciously." 

"Judiciously,  that's  the  word!"  contin- 
ued the  principal.  "A  fool  will  admin- 
ister any  kind  of  discipline  foolishly, 
and  a  wise  man  will  administer  any  kind 
of  discipline  wisely." 

"The  law  is  all  right,"  he  added.  "A 
teacher  is  expected  to  act  as  a  judicious 
parent,  and  a  judicious  parent  might 
think  it  right  to  place  his  boy  across  his 
knee." 

Mr.  Embree  then  referred  to  the  gen- 
eral criticism  of  corporal  punishment. 

"In  all  this  outcry  there  is  some  hum- 
bug," he  said. 

*'We  are  feeding  boys  on  sugar  and 
water,  and  do  not  give  them  enough  of 
the  rough  side.  i-^'^l 

"We  are  raising  up  a  lot  of  si44y  fish. 

"This  city  is  a  stamping  ground  for  a 
lot  of  rubbish  about  corporal  punish- 
ment. 

"Chicago  is  another  city  of  that  kind, 
and  we  are  introducing  into  the  city  a 
lot  of  American  twaddle." 

"Now,  don't  misunderstand  me,"  he 
said.  "I  do  not  believe  in  necessary  evil, 
and  corporal  punishment  is  a  necessary 
evil.  I  do  not  believe  in  penitentiary, 
either,  but  we  have  to  send  them  there 
all  the  same." 

"We  never  whip  girls,"  he  said  in  con- 
clusion ;  "we  send  them  home." 
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ONE  of  the  chief  characteristics  of 
the  modern  disease  of  neuras- 
thenia or  over-fatigue  is  that  the 
individual  becomeis  morbidly  ambitious, 
sees  so  many  things  to  do  that  he  does 
not  know  which  to  begin  first,  and  when 
he  does  attem_pt  anything  is  overwhelm- 
ed by  the  idea  that  he  ought  to  be  do- 
ing something  else. 

The  teacher  who  begins  Nature  Study 
late  in  life  is  likely  to  find  himself  in  a 
somewhat  similar  predicament.  With 
but  little  time  at  his  diHsposal  he  is  sud- 
denly faced  with  an  almost  infinite  vari- 
ety of  interesting  topics  each  demanding 
immediate  attention,  and  offering  unex- 
plored realms  of  investigation  which  at 
the  end  of  a  lifetime  of  persevering  toil 
would  present  more  unanswered  prob- 
lems than  at  the  beginning.  For  such 
an  one  there  is  probably  no  better 
method  to  adopt  than  to  select  some 
quite  limited  area,  hitherto  unexamined, 
and  to  confine  oneself  to  a  simple  and 
eaisy  problem  until  it  has  been  mastered. 

In  this  way  while  the  general  inci- 
dental observation  of  Nature  goes  on  as 
before  a  scientific  habit  of  study  is  being 
formed  which  leaves  a  residuum  of 
knowledge  and  insight  which  could 
never  have  been  attained  by  haphasard 
work.  Such  problems  lie  within  easy 
reach  of  every  one,  problems  requiring 
no  special  apparatus  to  guide  and  cap- 
able of  affording  genuine  pleasure  to  the 
learner. 

The  following  elementary  experiment 
is  submitted  in  the  hope  that  it  may  be 
suggestive  of  others,  and  also  emphasise 
the  fundamental  principle  that  at  the  be- 
ginning the  main  difficulty  lies  in  select- 
ing a  suitable  problem  and  making  a 
definite  and  sequential  study  of  the  sub- 
ject chosen. 

FOREST    DEVELOPMENT 

The  island  of  Hunto  in  Portage  Lake, 
twenty  miles  south-east  of  Parry  Sound, 
Ontario,  has  an  area  of  about  seven  acres 


and  like  other  islands  of  the  Muskoka 
region  is  simply  the  summit  of  an  up- 
heaved mountain  of  Laurentian  granite, 
the  highest  point  being  about  80  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  lake. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  surface  is  cov- 
ered with  soil  varying  from  one  inch  to 
thirty  inches   in  depth. 

In  the  year  1886  the  island  which  was 
then  beautifully  wooded  was  swept  by  a 
fire  which  completely  destroyed  all  vege- 
tation except  a  few  struggling  pines  at 
the  water's  edge.  Those  who  saw  the 
island  during  and  after  the  fire  say  that 
the  desolation  wrought  was  so  complete 
that  it  was  scarcely  possible  that  any 
young  plants  or  even  seeds  could  have 
survived  the  intense  heat.  Since  that 
time  no  new  timber  has  been  cut,  no 
domestic  animals  have  been  on  the  island 
and  with  the  exception  of  a  few  hares, 
deer,  mice  and  squirrels,  there  apparent- 
ly has  been  nothing  to  interfere  with  the 
development  of  the  smallest  herb. 

The  situation  seemed  to  present  a 
problem  which  if  worked  out  might  cast 
some  light  upon  the  kind  of  vegetation 
which  under  similar  conditions — of  cli- 
mate, soil,  non-interference,  etc. — might 
reasonably  be  expected  to  develop  in  a 
period  of  eighteen  years.  In  this  article 
I  shall  confine  myself  to  a  statement  of 
the  results  of  investigations  made  last 
summer  regarding  the  trees  and  shrubs 
on  the  island  and  to  a  few  measurements 
made  this  year. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  trees  and 
shrubs  found  August,   1904: 

Clematis — Virginiana,  Virgin's  Bower, 
Wild  Clematis. 

Rhus   Typhina — Staghorn    Sumac. 

Acer  saccharinum — Sugar  Maple, 
Hard  Maple. 

Acer  dasvcarpum — Silver  Maple,  Soft 
White   A/taple. 

Acer  rubrum — Soft  Red  Maple, 
Swamp  Maple. 

Acer  spicatum — Mountain  Maple, 
Shrub  Maple. 
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Acer  Pennsylvanicum — Striped  Maple.  Pinus   Strobiis — White   Pine. 

Rosa  Carolina — The  Swamp  Rose.  Larix     Americana — American    Larch. 

Spirea    salicifolia — Common    Meadow  Tamarack. 

Sweet.  Thuja  occidentalis — American  Arbor- 

Ribes      prostratum — Fetid       Currant,  vitae,  White  Cedar. 

Skunk  Berry.  Juniperus    communis — Common    Juni- 

Rubus   strigosus — Red   Raspberry.  per. 

Cephalanthus     occidentalis  —  Button  Taxus      bacata     Canadensis — Ground 

Bush.  Hemlock. 

Lonicera  ciliata — Fly  ]  loncy  Suckle.  Amelanchier        Canadensis — Canadian 

Sambucus  pubens — Red  berried  Elder.  Juneberry,  Shad  bush. 

(iaylussaccia   resinosa — Black   Iluckle-  Prunus      Pennsylvanica — W'ild      Red 

berry.  Cherry. 

Vaccinium      Pennsylvanicum  —  Low  Prunus  serotina — Wild  Black  Cherry. 

Blueberry,  Blue  Huckleberry.  It  will  be  noted  that  altogether  there 

\accinium   Canadense — Canada    Blue-  are  less  than  50  varieties  and  a  number 

berry.  of  these  were  added  the  previous  year. 

Arctostaphylos    L'va-L^rsi — Bearberry.  The   following  is   a  statement  of  the 

Epig^earepens — Trailing  Arbutus,  May  height  and   circumference  of  a   few   of 

Flower.  the  largest  trees  in  1901  and  1905 : 

. 1904 , 1905 

Height     Circumfer-      Height      Circumfer- 
in  ft.       ence  in  ins.        in  ft.        ence  in  ins. 

Populous  tremulcides,  American  Aspen-Poplar 35  12  37  14 

Betula  papvrifera,  Paper  or  Canoe  Birch 30  16  32  18 

Prunus  i'ennsylvania,  Wild  Red  Cherry 29  IH  30.5  16 

Pinus  Strobus,  White  Pine ' 22  13  24  13 

Acer  rubrum,  Soft  Red  Maple 22  9  22  13 

guercus  rubra,  Red  Oak,  Black  Oak 20  14  20  16 

Thuga  occidenta'lis,  American  Arbor-vitae, White  Cedar  20  14  20.6  16 

Pinus  resinosa,  Red  Pine ".  .  .  19  II  10.5  13 

Larix  Americana,  American  Larch,  Tamarack 16  8  17.5                 9.5 

Quercus  Alba,  White  Oak 15  8  16.5                9.5 

Abies  balsamea,  Balsam,   F"ir 13.5  9  15                     9.5 

Tsuga  Canadensis,  Hemlock,  Spruce 11  5  U                      8 

Gaultheria  procumbens — Wintergreen.  The  experience  of  the  Ottawa  Normal 

Casandra  calycutata — Leather  Leaf.  students  in  the  study  of  birds  affords  a 

Ilex   verticill'ata— Winter   berry.    Am-  practical  illustration  of  this  fact.     For  a 

erican  Holly.  number  of  years  each  student  has  been 

Xemo  panthes  Canadensis— fountain  asked    to    learn    the    identification    and 

Holly.  general    characteristics    of    sixty    speci- 

Quercus  alba — -White  Oak.  mens  of  our  common  birds  and  to  make 

Ouercus  macrocarpa — Mossv-cup  Oak.  a    careful    and    thorough    study    of    one 

Ouercus  rubra— Red  Oak,  Black  Oak.  species  as  regards  life  history,  life  rela- 

Mvrica   Gale— Sweet   Gale.  tions,  care,  etc.     The  invariable  opinion 

Betula    papyrifera — Paper    or    Canoe  expressed  by   the   students   is   that  they 

Birch.  White  Birch.  find  the  intensive  study  more  interesting 

Betula  lenta— Black  or  Sweet  Birch.  than  the  more  general  investigation. 

Salix  discolor — Glaucous  Willow.  The  time  and  labor  requisite  for  col- 

Salix  humilis— Prairie  Willow.  lecting,  identifying  and  mounting  speci- 

Populus    tremuloides — American    As-  mens   and   for  measuring  trees   in  such 

pen.  Poplar.  an    investigation   is   not   great.      Nor   is 

Populus   grandidentata — Large   tooth-  the  collection  of  specimens  a  necessary 

ed  Aspen.  condition    of    such    investigation.      The 

Tsuga   Canadensis — Hemlock    Spruce,  study  of  the  living  organism   from  the 

Abies  balsamea — Balsam  Fir.  genetic,  functional  standpoint  is  of  much 

'    Pinus  resinosa — Red  Pine.  greater   value   than   the   mechanical    ex- 
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amination  of  dead  specimens.  One  of 
the  best  features  of  such  work  is  that  it 
presents  obstacles  which  furnish  a  na- 
tural stimulus  to  endeavour  and  which 
when  overcome  afford  genuine  satisfac- 
tion. Where  serious  difficulty  is  pre- 
sented and  individual  observation  and 
text-books  prove  inadequate,  the  Can- 
adian Government  has  wisely  made  pro- 
vision for  all  emergencies  by  providing 
trained  specialists,  who  are  able  and  will- 
ing to  answer  questions  submitted  to 
them  and  to  whom  letters  of  enquiry 
can  be  sent  postage  free.  In  this  con- 
nection my  best  thanks  are  due  to  Dr. 
Fletcher  of  the  Experimental  Farm  who 
not  only  supervised  the  classification 
made,  but  also  made  a  personal  inspec- 
tion of  the  locality  studied. 

The  essential  requirement  of  a  univer- 
sity post  graduate  dissertation  is  that  it 
must  add  something  no  matter  how  lit- 
tle to  the  sum  total  of  human  know- 
ledge. Measured  by  this  criterion,  such 
an  investigation  as  the  foregoing,  be  it 
ever  so  limited  in  scope  or  unpretentious 
in  character,  at  once  becomes  important^ 
for  one  finds  oneself  doing  that  which 
has  been  done  by  no  one  else,  and  if  the 
work-  be  honestly  performed  and  the 
records  accurately  kept  the  information 
gained  (although  apparently  trivial)  may 
prove  to  be  of  genuine  public  service  in 
future  interpretation. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  such  defi- 
nite research  work  is  that  it  is  adapted 
to  the  stage  of  development  reached  by 
the  adult  learner  who  although  he  has 
omitted  Nature  Study  in  early  life,  has 
acquired  as  the  result  of  natural  growth 
and  activity  in  other  studies  a  scientific 
attitude  of  mind  which  causes  him  to 
appreciate  the  meaning  and  value  of  the 
laboratory  method  and  to  prefer  it  to  a 
inore   superficial  treatment. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  learner 
the  actual  knowledge  gained  is  of  genu- 
ine value,  being  in  a  very  especial  sense 
his  own.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
what  may  be  called  the  indirect  results 
of  such  an  investigation  are  really  of 
most  worth  to  the  student.  The  atten- 
tion is  sure  to  be  attracted  to  a  thousand 
interesting  phenomena  which  otherwise 
would  have  passed  unnoticed.  For  ex- 
ample,   in    the    foregoing    investigation 


certain  kinds  of  trees  were  found  to  be  .  .^ 
grouped  in  favorable  places  in  their  own 
special  habitats.  There  was  a  prepon- 
derence  of  ferns,  fungi  and  mosses  on 
the  northern  exposure  where  there  was 
least  evaporation  and  swamp  plants  were 
found  in  the  lowest  parts  of  the  island. 
An  oak  growing  in  a  cleft  of  the  hill- 
side attracted  attention  by  its  abnormal 
contour.  It  was  found  on  measurement 
that  its  height  was  only  12  feet,  while 
the  branches  had  extended  laterally  until 
from  tip  to  tip  the  tree  measured  19  feet 
6  inches.  It  was  evident  that  the  tree 
had  not  been  broken  in  any  way.  A  brief 
investigation  revealed  the  causes  of  the 
extreme  width.  The  tree  grew  on  a 
shelf  of  rock  facing  the  south,  with  an- 
other rock  rising  vertically  close  behind 
it  to  the  height  of  about  12  feet.  The 
reflection  of  the  sun's  rays  from  the  pos- 
terior rock  together  with  the  shelter 
from  the  north  wind  had  created  a  con- 
dition of  average  temperature  many  de- 
grees warmer  than  that  above  the  12 
foot  limit  and  the  tree  branches  had  by 
the  principle  of  Heliotropism  followed 
in  the  direction  best  adapted  to  develop- 
ment. 

Many  other  interesting  phenomena  in 
connection  with  soil  formation,  heat  and 
moisture  conditions  were  similarly  in- 
cidentally noted. 

Further  in  such  study  one  is  sure  to 
become  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the 
investigation  of  sequential  life  history 
is  more  interesting  than  the  study  of  a 
cross  section.  "What  have  we  here?" 
is  seldom  as  productive  a  question  as 
"How  did  it  get  here?"  or  "Whither 
does  it  tend?'' 

•  While  carr}'ing  on  the  foregoing  in- 
vestigation such  problems  as  the  follow- 
ing naturally  suggest  themselves :  "How 
were  the  seeds  brought  to  the  island?" 
"In  what  order  did  the  tree  appear?" 
"What  other  trees  will  come  and  how 
will  they  come?"  "Will  the  struggle 
for  supremacy  leave  conditions  as  at  pre- 
sent, e.g.,  will  the  poplar  continue  to 
rule   the  pine?" 

At  the  beginning  most  nature  prob- 
lems must  of  necessity  involve  little  more 
than  an  inductive-analytic  treatment  of 
individual  cases,  and  the  study  is  best 
conducted  first  hand  without  the  aid  of 
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books,  but  as  the  investigation  advances 
and  hypotheses  are  suggested,  the  em- 
phasis is  thrown  more  and  more  on  the 
deductive  side,  and  the  aid  of  the  spe- 
ciahst  and  the  text-book  becomes  increas- 
ingly valuable. 

Professor  Chamberlain,  head  of  the 
geological  department  in  tht  University 
of  Chicago,  used  to  say  that  when  he 
w'ent  on  a  field  excursion  there  was  al- 
ways many  hypotheses  in  the  foreground 
of  his  consciousness  each  struggling  for 
confirmation.  The  student  who  is  only 
beginning  Nature  Study  will  find  the 
interest  of  the  work  greatly  enhanced 
by  the  formation  of  a  similar  habit  of 
alertness  regarding  presentations  which 
are  likely  to  throw  light  upon  problems 
previously  met  with  in  experience.  For 
example,  it  has  been  pretty  well  estab- 
lished that  as  a  rule  in  forest  growth 
conifers  come  in  early  and  for  years 
require  shelter  which  is  afiforded  them  by 
herbaceous  trees.  It  has  also  been  ob- 
served that  seeds  of  willows  and  pop- 
lars are  light  and  are  blown  far  by  the 
wind,  that  the  red  cherry  seed  is  edible 
and  is  carried  bv  birds,  that  acorns  are 


hoarded  by  squirrels  and  mice,  and  that 
water  washes  uj)  man\'  varieties  of 
seeds. 

In  our  investigation  we  found  con- 
stant verification  of  these  and  other  well- 
known  theories. 

A  striking  illustration  of  the  fact  that 
seeds  may  be  unintentionally  dissemin- 
ated by  commerce  was  afforded  by  the 
appearance  of  dandelions  only  in  places 
where  packing  boxes  had  been  opened. 

The  narrow  limits  of  such  a  pai)er 
will  not  admit  of  further  reference  to 
the  more  fascinating  and  productive 
studies  of  structure,  function  and  life 
relations.  The  interest  in  such  work  is 
always  cumulative,  the  Nature  Study: 
altitude  soon  becomes  habitual  and  after 
that  all  is  clear  sailing. 

The  foregoing  elementary  experiment 
has  been  submitted  in  the  hope  that  it 
may  emphasise  the  fact  that  in  the  case 
of  the  teacher  beginning  Nature  Study 
the  whole  difficulty  lies  in  selecting  a 
suitable  problem  and  making  a  definite 
and  continued  study  of  the  subject 
chosen. 


THE   WANDERLUST— nS    REASON 


What  first  drove  Man  afar  o'er  hill  and  plain. 

O'er  fiery  deserts  and  white-crested  foam? 

Challenging  dangers  far  from  friends  and  hom'e 

Sought  "he"  adventure,   freedom,  worldly  gain? 

He   sought   far  more.      To  him,  from  the  earth's  dawn 

Came    ghostly    memories    of  fairy  bowers. 

Of  gardens  filled  with  the  sweet  scent  of  flowers, 

Places   of   joy   once   his.     Forever  gone, 

Eden  hath  beckoned  through  these  many  years ; 
Hath  drawn  him  wandering  over  all  the  world 
Seeking   that   paradise    whence  he  was  hurled 
Into   the   outer   realm    of  strife  and  tears. 
Thus  through  the  ages  his  long  wanderings  tend. 
Death  opens  Eden's  portals.    There  they  end. 

— J'ictor  Laiiriston. 
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(Reprinted  from  The  Journal  of  Education) 


WHEN  we  become  soured  by  a 
sense  of  our  uselessness  in  this 
world  and  realize  our  unfitness 
for  the  next,  then  we  write  alleged  wit- 
ticisms on  the  unwisdom  of  being  hos- 
pitable to  ideals.  Ages  before  Emerson's 
day  men  hitched  their  wagons  to  the 
stars.  ''Long  after  the  youngest  critic 
has  died,"  the  wise  of  earth  will  continue 
to  use  this  divine  system  of  transporta- 
tion. The  historian  has  written  a  re- 
cord of  the  past,  the  annualist  writes 
the  happenings  of  the  day,  the  prophet 
and  the  poet  write  the  thing  that  is  to 
be.  The  visions  of  the  seer  and  the 
ideals  of  the  singer  are  more  accurate 
than  the  statistics  of  their  coadjutors. 

We  are  persuaded  that  ideals  keep  the 
heart  pure,  the  thought  sane,  and  the  act 
righteous. 

When  the  better  day  has  dawned  the 
new  education  will  come  into  its  own. 
Then  the  community  will  be  scrupulous 
in  paying  a  dollar  for  a  dollar's  worth 
of  service,  to  the  end  that  justice  may 
be  done  and  stealing  cease.  The  time 
server  will  find  no  opportunity  to  serve 
his  time.  The  doer  will  not  toil  in  Arctic 
zones  of  neglect  or  flatten  his  sails  in  the 
calms  of  indifiference.  Service  will  not 
waste  its  energies  in  seeking  apprecia- 
tion. It  will  be  known  that  the  recog- 
niser  of  worth  makes  exhibition  of  the 
supreme  quality. 

The  school  board  will  consist  of  not 
more  than  five  members,  each  serving 
for  the  number  of  years  indicated  by  the 
membership,  one  retiring  and  one  being 
elected  each  year.  To  be  eligible  to  these 
positions,  candidates  must  possess  hon- 
esty, capacity,  have  had  experience  in 
affairs,  have  a  desire  to  serve  and  must 
be  controlled  by  an  intelligence  which 
will  lead  them  to  place  the  administration 
of  the  schools  in  the  hands  of  the  super- 
intendent,     except      in      the      items      of 


grounds,  buildings,  and  supplies.  Com- 
mon consent  will  exclude  pre-adamitic 
teachers  and  prehistoric  members  of 
other  callings,  so  that  the  schools  may 
not  suffer  from  the  misfeasance  of  per- 
sons compounded  of  inherited  ignorance 
and  acquired  stupidity.  It  is  not  strange 
that  such  characters  are  ''suspicious"  of 
any  improvement  that  spells  change,  and 
that  they  continue  in  themselves  the 
blunders  of  the  past. 

The  superintendent  will  be  endowed 
with  those  qualities  which  mark  the 
statesman,  thus  making  it  easy  for  him 
to  see  his  work  in  its  proportions  as 
well  as  in  its  details.  He  will  welcome 
responsibility  and  will  not  flinch  when 
charged  with  failures  and  if  credited  with 
successes,  will  not  permit  praises  to  fill 
his  horizon.  He  will  stand  between  in- 
justice and  its  victim,  and  will  not  fail 
to  give  merit  its  earned  regard.  He  will 
be  sane  in  counsel,  righteous  in  judg- 
ment, responsive  in  sympathy,  and  in- 
spiring in  association.  His  personality 
will  pervade  the  system  under  his  care 
and  he  will  be  its  head — in  two  senses — 
or  he  will  become  a  cipher  without  being 
a  circle. 

The  teacher  will  know  facts  so  well 
that  they  will  be  a  means  of  grace  in- 
stead of  exhausting  burdens.  She  will 
so  efface  herself  that  the  child  will  be 
left  alone  with  his  problern  and  salvation. 
By  recognition  or  silence,  by  act  or  re- 
fraining she  will  help  each  pupil  to  see 
himself  and  do  his  best.  She  will  be 
one  of  the  community  she  serves  and 
will  do  her  share  in  promoting  its  wel- 
fare. Her  work  will  find  and  leave  her 
too  honest  to  receive  a  dollar  without 
giving  its  equivalent. 

The  common  school  course  of  study 
has  been  the  dumping  ground  of  some 
things  that  are  wise  and  niany  things 
that    are    otherwise.       These    inflictions 
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have  come  from  people  whose  ambition 
plays  havoc  with  their  judgment  and  who 
deceive  themselves  into  thinking-  they 
think.  These  errata  cause  much  mis- 
chief by  being  more  anxious  to  be  credit- 
ed with  doing  something  than  they  are 
concerned  about  have  something  done. 
They  bring  many  grists,  but  manifest 
scant  interest  in  the  grinding.  The 
course  will  be  so  formulated  and  taught 
that  the  pupil  will  be  able  to  read  the 
forms  used  by  the  masters  in  expressing 
their  thought.  The  instruction  will  help 
him  to  use  skilfully  that  form  of  expres- 
sion in  which  he  can  best  make  known 
his  thinking.  This  work  makes  possible 
the  mastery  of  the  .foundation  studies, 
furnishes  opportunity  to  give  needed  in- 
troductions to  cultural,  forming,  and  re- 
fining branches,  and  for  imparting  stimu- 
lus to  enter  the  next  higher  school.  When 
needed  changes  are  made,  the  elementary 
school  will  once  more  have  a  chance  to 
be  a  common  school  and  will  not  assume 
or  be  burdened  with  the  work  of  more 
pretentious  institutions. 

The  high  school  will  do  the  work  of 
a  secondary  school  and  will  not  connive 
at  overloading  or  underestimating  the 
lower  grades.  It  is  hoped  that  somebody 
may  live  to  read  its  emancipation  pro- 
clamation and  see  it  freed  from  dictation 
from  above,  as  to  its  course  of  study. 
It  will  devote  itself  to  introducing  its 
student  body  to  the  sources  of  informa- 
tion and  culture  and  persuade  them  to 
continue  their  work  in  higher  institu- 
tions. Above  all,  it  will  help  those  who 
can  go  no  farther,  to  do  well  the  work 
to  which  they  set  their  hands  and  de- 
velop a  determination  to  continue  by 
themselves,  their  scholastic  training. 

The  trade,  industrial,  and  technical 
schools,  will  conserve  the  power  latent 
in  pupils  who  must  get  their  training 
and  who  are  to  make  a  livelihood  from 
a  knowledge  of  and  skill  in  the  mani- 
pulation of  material  things.  They  will 
prepare  their  students  to  do  the  thing 
they  can  do  best  and  find  joy  in  doing 
it  better  than  it  has  been  done  by  any 
one  else  of  equal  capacity. 

The  college  will  recover  from  its 
eclectic  spasms  and  will  continue  to  be 
a    centre    of    culture    where    languages, 


literature,  art,  science,  mathematics,  his- 
tory, and  philos(jphy  will  be  so  taught 
that  vision  shall  not  perish  from  the 
earth  or  the  Goethean  type  disappear 
from  the  ranks  of  the  scholar.  The  uni- 
versity will  be  reserved,  in  the  bright 
lexicon  of  choice  spirits,  for  those  rare 
souls  who  are  capable  of  giving  the  world 
its  winnowed  wisdom.  In  its  quiet  cloi- 
sters these  seekers  after  truth  will  have 
time  to  discover  how  much  they  don't 
know  and  how  much  of  what  they  do 
know  isn't  exactly  so,  and  in  the  end, 
to  become  wise  enough  to  sit  at  the  feet 
of  those  who  know  things  they  didn't 
have  to  learn. 

The  methods  used  will  be  so  simple 
in  content  and  natural  in  application  that 
the  child  will  not  lose  sight  of  his  work 
in  the  haze  manufactured  by  the  instruc- 
tion. The  devices  invented  w^ill  die  with 
the  using  and  will  not  be  born  again. 
Instead  of  devoting  much  time  to  stor- 
ing the  minds  of  children  with  facts  and 
thus  robbing  them  of  their  individuality, 
the  work  will  take  such  form  as  to  help 
them  to  be  creative  instead  of  imitative, 
independent  instead  of  dependent  and 
will  seek  to  make  the  indifferent  differ- 
ent. No  method  or  device  will  be  re- 
tained which  does  not  help  the  child  to 
see  behind  his  work  there  is  a  thought 
and  this  inspiration  will  keep  him  from 
becoming  as  w^ooden  as  the  material  upon 
which  he  labours.  Many  people  are 
buoyed  up  by  the  hope  that  the  day  will 
come  when  the  student  of  books,  lovers 
of  beauty,  doers  of  things  and  the  un- 
classifiable  will  receive  that  schooling 
which  will  bring  joy  to  themselves  and 
benedictions  to  others. 

The  school  of  the  future  will  make 
it  easy  for  its  student  body  to  be  obser- 
vant of  conventional  forms.  It  will  not 
forget  that  it  is  more  important  for  the 
child  to  love  and  do  the  right  than  to 
know  facts  and  have  the  power  training 
gives.  It  will  be  settled  that  a  school 
which  does  not  develop  a  reverence  for 
the  divine,  devotion  to  duty,  love  of  hu- 
manity, and  desire  to  live  righteously 
is  as  ghastly  in  its  failure  as  it  is  un- 
justifiable in  its  existence. 

Those  who  are  responsible  for  the  pro- 
fession will  not  be  frightened  when  candi- 
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dates  for  public  favor  shout  "fads,"  nor 
will  they  be  seduced  by  the  charlatan  who 
cries  "lo,  here,"  with  his  final  panacea. 
Whatever  proves  its  worth  will  be  re- 
tained and  whatever  vindicates  its  claim 
will  be  accepted,  while  the  worthless 
will  go  without  a  parting  farewell. 

The  school  will  be  encouraged  in  sav- 
ing the  children  from  the  enfeeblement 
incident  to  attempting  work  they  can- 
not do;  to  flitting  from  one  subject  to 
another  and  getting  little  from  each  and 
less  from  all,  and  from  forming  vagrant 
intellectual  habits.  Instead,  they  will  be 
permitted  to  live  without  books  until  they 
can  get  good  from  their  use.  Then  the 
school  will  give  nurture  to  their  powers 
at  the  time  of  the  greatest  natural  ac- 
tivity and  thus  make  it  possible  for 
them  to  see,  accumulate,  and  use. 

This  treatment  will  replace  anestheised 
pupils  with  children  capable  of  feeling, 
thinking,  acting,  and,  in  the  meantime, 
the  Germanic  psychological  fog  will  have 
disappeared  and  American  pedagogical 
vagaries  will  have  been  forgotten  and 
Domsie  of  Drumtochty  will  have  been  in- 
stalled as  head  master  by  a  unanimous 
vote  in  a  universal  referendum. 

We  shall  also  cease  our  unsane  efl:'orts 
to  ''enrich"  the  course  of  study  by  in- 
creasing the  quantity  of  material  pre- 
scribed, and  shall  proceed  to  reduce  the 
list  of  topics,  and  thus  give  the  children 
a  chance  to  master  the  essentials  and 
develop    that    power    which    will    permit 


them  to  go  alone  and  afoot,  if  necessary. 

Less  time  will  be  devoted  to  construct- 
ing school  machinery  and  more  will  be 
given  to  the  boy  for  whose  benefit  it  is 
supposed  to  be  installed  and  kept  in  mo- 
tion, so  that  moral  fibre,  intellectual 
power,  and  physical  vigor  may  result  and 
the"  school  be  saved  from  reducing  him 
to  a  cog  when  he  has  fitness  to  serve  as 
a  wheel. 

Intelligent  iconoclasts  will  demolish 
the  altars  the  routinists  have  erected, 
and  thus  will  aid  the  saints  in  walking 
toward  the  light  and  into  the  open. 

The  adult  has  caught'  glimpses  of  the 
truth  that  life  cannot  be  abundant  un- 
less the  local  investment  is  large.  May 
the  child  have  a  chance  to  learn  that  he 
determines  the  beauty  of  the  symphony 
he  hears  and  may  he  discover  early  that 
the  ecstacies  of  life  are  only  possible  in 
the  quiet  of  isolation. 

For  success  to  crown  these  efforts  the 
toilers  must  keep  to  their  work  and  not 
stop  to  congratulate  themselves  on  suc- 
cesses. This  will  call  for  that  enthusiasm 
which  makes  hard  things  easy  and  sinks 
self  in  the  work  to  which  the  elect  give 
their  lives. 

"This  is  the  gospel  of  labor,  ring-  it  ye  bells  of 

of  the  kirk  ; 
The  Lord  of  love  came  down  from  above  to  live 

with  the  men  who  work. 
This    is    the    rose   that    he    planted    here  in  this 

thorn-cursed   soil  ; 
Heaven  may   be   blessed   with   perfect  rest,   but 

the  blessing  of  earth  is  toil." 


THE    FUNCTION    AND    THE    FUTURE    OF 

UNIVERSITY 


THE    STATE 


Abstract  of  the  Inaugural  Address  of  Dr.  Edmund  J.  James,  President  of  the  University 
of  Illinois,  delivered  Wednesday  afternoon,  October  iS,  1905,  at  Urbano,  Illinois. 


THE  most  important  educational  fact 
in  the  recent  history  of  the  United 
States  is  the  marvellous  growth  of 
the  State  University. 

According  to  a  table  recently  published 
of  the  six  largest  American  Universities, 
four  are  State  Universities ;  of  the  twen- 
ty-three having  an  attendance  of  over 
one  thousand,  twelve  are  state  institu- 
tions. The  six  largest  State  Universi- 
ties of  the  west  had  last  year  an  aggre- 
gate attendance  of  exceeding  by  two 
thousand  the  aggregate  attendance  of  the 
six   leading  eastern   institutions. 

These  figures  are  not  altogether  trust- 
worthy. They  represent  to  some  extent 
different  things.  They  may  be  criticised 
from  more  points  of  view  than  one.  But 
they  serve  to  throw  into  a  clear  light 
an  undisputed  fact,  namely,  that  the 
State  University  is  growing  rapidly  in 
relative  importance. 

Now  what  is  the  State  University  des- 
tined to  be  and  to  become  in  the  near 
future?  What  will  be  its  peculiar  field? 
What  contribution  may  we  hope  from  it 
to  our  educational  life  and  progress? 

The  State  University,  following  its 
practical  tendencies,  is  destined  to  be- 
come a  great  group  of  professional 
schools  preparing  its  students  for  the 
various  occupations  of-  life  for  which  an 
extended  scientific  training  based  on  ade- 
quote,  liberal,  preparatory  training  is 
necessary  or  desirable.  It  will  abolish 
the  old-fashioned  American  college  as 
one  of  its  departments,  relegating  a  part 
of  its  work  to  the  high  school  and  ab- 
sorbing another  part  of  its  work  in  the 
university  course.  It  will  cut  off  the 
Freshman  and  Sophomore  years,  letting 
the  high  school  and  college  take  them, 
while  it  will  consolidate  the  junior  and 
senior  years  with  the  graduate  school 
into  a  general  university  faculty  of  arts 
and  science.     It  wall  be  a  place  for  train- 


ing men  and  women  and  not  boys  and 
girls  as  is  so  largely  the  case  now. 

The  idealism  which  many  people  fear 
will  be  lost  with  tlie  disappearance  of 
the  college  will  be  found  anew  in  the 
training  for  the  profession  itself  which 
will  receive  a  new  position  of  dignity  and 
power  through  the  scientific  preparation 
which  will  thus  be  secured  for  it  in  the 
enlarged   and   liberalised  university. 

It  will  embrace  not  merely  the  old- 
fashioned  learned  professions,  law  and 
medicine.  It  will  prepare  for  engineer- 
ing and  architecture  in  all  their  various 
ramifications.  It  will  go  still  further. 
It  will  in  its  general  faculty  of  arts  and 
science,  be  a  professional  school  to  pre- 
pare men  and  women  for  teaching  in 
secondary  and  higher  schools.  It  will 
thus  give  a  scientific  training  to  the  teach- 
ers of  our  high  schools  such  as  few  of  them 
possess  at  present;  and  no  great  num-, 
ber  will  ever  obtain  except  through  the 
enlarged  and  improved  State  University. 
It  will  prepare  for  the  many  callings  in 
applied  science,  such  as  chemist,  physic- 
ist, bacteriologist,  ceramist,  etc.  Nay, 
it  will  include  the  great  field  of  scientific 
farming  and  business  and  commerce  in 
all  its  diversified   forms. 

Its  key-note  will  be  scientific  training 
for  a  specified  calling,  based  on  adequate 
liberal  preparation.  By  its  requirement 
of  adequate  preliminary  preparation  of 
a  general  character,  it  will  be  distinguish- 
ed from  the  technical  or  trade  school  of 
secondary  grade ;  by  its  scientific  training 
framed  to  develop  the  original  investiga- 
tor it  will  be  distinguished  from  the  or- 
dinary cram  shop  now  known  as  the 
professional  school. 

In  a  word,  the  State  University  which 
most  fully  performs  its  function  for  the 
American  people  will  stand  simply,  plain- 
ly, unequivocally  and  uncompromisingly 
for  training   for   vocation — not  training 
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for  leisure  nor  training  for  scholarship; 
except  as  scholarship  is  a  necessary  in- 
cidental to  all  proper  training  for  voca- 
tion or  may  be  a  vocation  in  itself.  But 
training  to  perform  an  efficient  service 
for  society  in  and  through  some  calling 
in  which  a  man  expresses  himself  and 
through  which  he  works  out  some  last- 
ing good  to  society.  Such  a  training 
for  vocation  should  naturally  and  would 
inevitably,  if  the  training  be  of  the  pro- 
per kind,  result  in  the  awakening  of  such 
ideals  of  service  as  would  permeate,  re- 
fine and  elevate  the  character  of  a  stu- 
dent. It  would  make  him  a  scholar  and 
investigator,  a  thinker,  a  patriot,  and  an 
educated  gentleman. 

The  State  University  will  thus  supple- 
ment the  great  system  of  colleges  and 
universities  which  has  been  built  up  by 
private  beneficence  and  church  activity. 
It  will  not  undertake  to  displace  or  in- 
jure private  institutions.  Its  attitude 
will  be  one  of  co-operation,  not  exclusion. 
Its  policy  will  be  one  of  comprehension, 
not  monopoly.  The  great  gifts  of  Pear- 
son and  Rockefeller  for  the  benefit  of 
the  small  private  college  can  only  be  hail- 
ed with  delight  by  the  State  University, 
since  on  the  prosperity  of  these  institu- 
tions must  be  based  the  foundations  on 
which  the  State  University  can  rise  to 
its  highest  usefulness. 

Our  American  system  of  private  and 
State  Universities  working  in  co-opera- 
tion is  far  superior  for  our  conditions  to 
the  exclusively  State  system  of  Germany 
and  France  or  the  almost  as  exclusively 
private  system  of  England.  For  a  long 
time  to  come  in  the  older  and  more 
thickly  settled  States  of  the  Union  the 
private  Universities  and  Colleges  will 
exceed  in  the  aggregate  the  attendance 
and  importance  of  the  State  University 
— perhaps  for  all  time.  In  the  younger 
States  they  are  destined  to  increase  and 
multiply  no  matter  how  great  the  State 
University  becomes.  But  the  value  of 
the  State  University  is  not  merely  in  the 
facilities  it  affords  in  itself,  but  quite 
as  largely  in  the  corrective  and  regulative 
influence  it  exerts  upon  the  policy  of  all 
other  institutions.  ■ 

The  State  University  of  the  future  will 
be  free  from  the  charge  so  often  brousfht 


against  it  formerly  of  being  a  centre  of 
anti-religious  influence.  While  maintain- 
ing fully  its  freedom  from  all  sectarian 
control  and  adopting  fully  the  principle 
of  absolute  separation  of  church  and 
state,  yet  through  the  activity  of  the  great 
religious  denominations,  the  life  of  the 
University  will  be  as  strongly  religious 
as  the  life  of  the  community  of  wdiich 
it  is  an  outgrowth. 

The  various  denominations  will  doubt- 
less establish  local  colleges  in  close  prox- 
imity to  the  State  University  in  which 
ample  provision  will  be  made  for  the  in- 
struction in  religious  subjects  and  maybe 
in  other  subjects  as  well,  for  which  the 
State  University  may  not  make  adequate 
provision.  The  University  may  proper- 
ly enough  recognise  such  work  as  quali- 
fying in  part  for  a  degree.  Thus  will 
be  found  in  one  centre  the  freedom  of 
the  State  University  and  the  religious 
earnestness  of  the  denominational  col- 
lege, and  so  one  of  the  greatest  problems 
of  higher  education  will  find  its  solution. 

The  State  University  will  be  essential- 
ly a  democratic  institution ;  as  compre- 
hensive as  the  population  of  the  State 
itself.  It  will  stand  ever  beckoning  to 
the  young  men  and  women  of  the  Com- 
monwealth to  come  up  and  prepare  them- 
selves to  render  the  service  of  highest 
value  to  the  community.  It  will  train 
to  an  ever  increasing  extent  the  leaders 
in  the  learned  professions — the  men  and 
women  who  in  teaching,  in  law  and  medi- 
cine, in  farming  and  engineering,  in 
business  and  commerce,  will  give  the 
tone  to  the  life  and  activity  of  the  State. 

The  State  University  will  stand  in 
season  and  out  of  season  for  the  fullest 
opportunity  in  the  field  of  hip"her  edu- 
cation for  women.  It  will  not  be  con- 
tent with  opening  to  them  the  facili- 
ties open  to  men.  It  will  create  new  op- 
portunities for  them  in  the  field  peculiar 
to  them,  i.e.,  the  home.  In  the  courses 
in  domestic  science  it  will  give  them  an 
opportunity  to  apply  science  in  all  its 
ramifications  to  the  needs  of  the  home. 
It  will  do  what  the  woman's  college  has 
thus  far  declined  to  do,  or  is  only  just 
beginning  to  do,  viz.,  give  a  distinctively 
woman's  course  in  the  field  of  higher 
education. 
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But  the  State  University  is  not  merely 
an  institution  to  train  men  and  women 
for  the  best  and  highest  social  service 
in  g-eneral.  It  is  and  must  continue  to 
be  a  great  centre  of  educational  and 
scientific  activity,  with  peculiarly  close 
relations  to  the  State  government. 

It  is  destined  to  be  a  great  civil  ser- 
vice academy,  preparing  for  the  civil  ser- 
vice of  nation,  state,  county,  and  town 
as  clearly  and  definitely  as  West  Point 
and  Annapolis  for  the  military  and  naval 
service. 

The  American  people  have  determined 
that  administrative  positions  in  the  pub- 
lic service  shall  no  longer  be  filled  on  the 
principle  of  the  spoils  system.  The  next 
step  is  to  insist  that  people  who  wish 
these  positions  chall  prepare  themselves 
properly  to  perform  the  duties  of  the 
same.  As  the  State  University  offers 
an  opportunity  for  proper  preparation 
practically  free  of  charge  the  people  have 
the  right  to  insist  that  candidates  shall 
fit  themselves  for  their  work  before  tak- 
ing it  up.  The  day  of  the  happy-go-lucky 
hit  or  miss  ignoramus  in  public  office  is 
passing,  and  the  day  of  the  properly  pre- 
pared, scientifically  trained  public  ser- 
vant is  coming ;  and  in  hastening  this  day 
the  State  University  will  do  a  large  part. 

But  the  State  University  stands  in 
some  respects  in  a  still  closer  relation  to 
the  state  government.  It  is  in  a  certain 
sense  the  scientific  arm  of  the  state  gov- 
ernment as  the  Governor  and  his  as- 
sistants are  the  executive  and  judges 
and  courts,  the  judicial.  Modern  gov- 
ernment is  becoming  very  complex.  Its 
problems  are  many  and  difficult.  For 
the  solution  of  many  of  them  extensive 
laboratories,  well  equipped  and  under  the 
direction  of  trained  investigators  are 
necessary.  All  this  work  should  go  to 
the  State  University.  How  far  this  is  al- 
ready carried  may  be  seen  in  the  case 
of  the  University  of  Illinois.  Here  are 
located  the  National  and  State  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Stations,  the  State  En- 
gineering Experiment  Station  (the  first 
of  its  kind  in  the  United  States),  the 
State  Geological  Survey,  the  State  La- 
boratory of  Natural  History,  the  State 
Entomologist's  Office,  and  the  State 
Water    Survev.     This    coiubination    of 


public  administrative  work,  scientific  in- 
vestigation and  educational  training  has 
the  most  happy  results. 

The  University  professor  who  is  en- 
gaged in  this  practical  scientfic  work  is 
kept  from  a  too  exclusive  absorption  in 
theoretic  speculation,  while  the  student 
who  is  thus  brought  into  close  contact 
with  this  practical  work  sees  the  applica- 
tion of  his  theoretical  studies  from  the 
first.  The  employment  of  students  in 
this  work  secures  their  interest  from  the 
start  and  an  adequate  supply  of  trained 
workers  for  every  branch  of  administra- 
tive scientific  work. 

The  State  University,  again,  will  have 
most  intimate  relations  with  the  public 
educational  system  of  the  State.  It  pre- 
pares teachers  for  the  high  schools  and 
colleges  of  the  State.  It  is  in  close  con- 
nection with  the  normal  schools.  Com- 
bined with  these  it  should  perform  many 
of  the  functions  of  the  European  min- 
istry of  education.  Their  faculties  should 
be  organised  so  as  to  bring  to  bear  their 
whole  expert  force  upon  the  educational 
problems  of  the  State.  They  should  can- 
vass the  educational  needs  of ^  the  com- 
munity and  from  time  to  time  urge  their 
claims  on  public  attention.  They  are 
the  re-organised  organs  of  the  public  ad- 
ministration to  consider  and  determine 
public  policy  in  the  field  of  education. 

The  State  University  has  a  most  in- 
timate relation  to  the  system  of  public 
high  schools.  In  fact,  it  is  a  part  of  this 
system,  and  may  be  called  the  loth-16th 
grades  of  the  public  school  system.  In 
proportion  as  it  recognises  this  relation, 
will  it  perform  properly  its  duties  to  the 
great  scheme  of  secondary  education. 
The  State  University,  it  may  be  said,  has 
powerfully  contributed  to  create  the  free 
public  high  school — the  most  character- 
istic feature  of  our  modern  school  sys- 
tem. 

Finally,  the  State  University  repre- 
sents the  corporate  longing  of  the  people 
for  higher  things  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion. Its  creation  marked  a  new  era  in 
the  life  of  the  American  people.  Just 
as  this  nation  emerged  into  a  new  and 
higher  plane  of  educational  conscious- 
ness when  it  accepted  once  for  all  its 
duty  to  provide  a  free,  elementary  school ; 
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just  at  it  rose  to  higher  levels  when  it 
accepted  the  free  public  high  school ; 
so  it  advanced  to  new  and  still  higher 
outlooks  when  it  recognised  that  in  its 
corporate  capacity  it  is  equally  respon- 
sible for  the  higher  things  of  the  spirit 
embodied  in  the  University. 

It  is  a  great  thing  for  a  community 
when  a  Christian  recognises  that  in  his 
capacity  as  a  Christian  he  owes  a  duty 
to  the  community  to  organise  and  sup- 
port higher  education.  It  is  a  great 
thing  when  a  Baptist,  or  a  Methodist,  or 
a  Jew  sees  it  as  part  of  his  duty  as  a 
member  of  his  church  to  endow  a  college 
or  a  university.  It  is  a  vastly  greater 
thing  and  points  to  undreamed  of  out- 
looks when  every  man  as  a  citizen  recog- 
nises  that   it   is    a   fundamental   part   of 


the  duty  of  the  State  of  which  he  is  a 
part  to  look  out  adequately  for  those 
higher  foundations  of  science  and  learn- 
ing without  which  all  else  in  the  educa- 
tional system  is  headless — mere  blind  ele- 
ments led  by  blind  leaders. 

The  prosperity  of  the  kindergarten, 
the  first  grade,  second  p-rade,  high  school 
and  normal  school — all  is  bound  up  in  the 
existence  at  the  head  of  the  system  of  a 
suitably  organised  and  properly  equipped 
University. 

The  American  system  of  education  is 
to-day  the  most  promising  of  any^  sys- 
tem in  the  world ;  and  in  the  whole 
scheme  there  is  no  more  important  or 
promising  element  than  the  State  Uni- 
versity. 


MY  FAIRY-LAND 

A  Child's  Tribute  to  Stevenson. 

I  love,   when  summer-time  is  here, 
To  sail  my  boat  from  pier  to  pier ; 
Piers  that  I  build  behind  the  Mill 
With  Shirley  brown  and  curly  Phil. 
Behind  the  Mill  in  water  clear 
I  love  to  play  when  Summer's  here. 

But  O !  I  love  far  best  of  all 

When  Winter  spreads  his  silver  pall 

Over  the  lake  behind  the  Mill, 

And  snow  heaps  up  the  window-sill, 

At  night  to  lie  upon  my  bed 

And  hear  the  "Garden"  verses  read. 

I  snuggle  in  my  cosy  bed — 

My  lessons  and  my  prayers  all  said — 

And  Mother  brings  me  from  the  shelf 

The  whole  of  Fairy-land  itself! 

A  pleasant  land  in  which  to  dwell 

Till   Lilly  sounds  the   rising-bell. 


-Charles  Morse. 


HINTS  ON   MF.MORY  TRAINING 

By  W.   VANDUSEN 


ASSUMING  that  education  is  the  de- 
velopment of  all  the  mental  facul- 
.ties,  we  see  at  once  the  prominent 
position  that  memory  training  should 
hold  in  any  course  of  study.  Memory 
is  one  of  the  powers  of  the  mind  thai 
comes  into  play  with  almost  any  sul)- 
ject  to  which  our  attention  is  directed. 
We  might  compare  it  to  a  trustee  or 
guardian  of  all  the  gates  of  Knowledge. 
One  author  styles  this  gift :  "The  larder 
of  the  soul  from  which  it  takes  its  food/' 
while  Plato  likens  it  to  "a  tablet  on 
which  acquired  knowledge  is  engraved." 
As  might  be  supposed,  memory,  instead 
of  being  only  one  function  of  the  mind, 
really  includes  four  mental  activities — 
acquisition,  retention,  reproduction  and 
recognition.  This  leads  us  to  a  defini- 
tion of  memory  and  how  it  differs  from 
its  s}'nonyms  in  common  use.  Our  de- 
finition is :  "Memory  is  that  power  or 
capacity  of  having  what  was  once  pre- 
sent to  the  senses  or  understanding  sug- 
gested again  to  the  mind  accompanied 
by  a  distinct  consciousness  of  its  nast 
existence.''  Or,  briefly,  "memory  is  that 
power  of  the  soul  to  reproduce  past  im- 
])ressions."  Memory  is  constantly  look- 
ine:  backwards  and  exerts  itself  either 
independently  of  the  will  or  else  in  con- 
formity with  the  same ;  remembrance 
is  the  exercise  of  memory  in  the  con- 
scious agent :  recollection  tries  to  re- 
trace the  faint  images  of  things  that 
have  been  so  long  unthought  of  as  to  be 
almost  obliterated  from  the  memory  ;  re- 
membrance busies  itself  with  objects  at 
hand ;  recollection  carries  us  back  to  dis- 
tant periods ;  reminiscence  refers  to  long 
past  incidents  of  youth  or  of  by-gone 
days,  especially  those  of  a  pleasurable 
nature. 

How  many  kinds  of  memory  are  there  ? 
The  first  may  be  styled  the  "sensational,'" 
as  when  a  pupil  learns  the  multiplication 
table  "by  heart"  but  afterwards  cannot 
tell  the  product  of  ?  x  8,  or  how  many 
6's  are  in  fifty,  or  how  many  dozens 
make  five  score.     Some  term  this  "ver- 


bal memory.""  It  is  opposed  to  the  sec- 
ond kind  which  we  name,  the  rational. 
This  implies  that  the  fact  learned  or 
committed  has  previously  been  under- 
stood and  grasped  through  its  relations, 
before  being  engraved  on  the  memory. 
]n  this  \vay  the  memory  has  a  double  hold 
upon  the  truth  or  impression  received. 
It  will  be  agreed  on  all  hands  that  facts 
taken  into  the  mind  without  first  being 
understood  is  analagous  to  food  being 
taken  into  the  body  without  any  process 
of  assimilation.  The  third  kind  is  termed 
the  nnagiiiativc,  and  consists  in  imagin- 
ing forth  past  sensations  with  the  same 
vividness  which  accompanied  their  en- 
trance to  the  mind.  This  is,  of  course, 
the  highest  development  of  memory. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  value  of  a 
good  memory.  As  a  general  rule  "what 
we  know  is  what  we  remember."  Which- 
ever way  we  turn  we  find. that  in  actual 
life  the  advantages  of  a  good  memory 
are  evident ;  how  confusing  and  disagree- 
able, for  example,  would  be  our  conver- 
sations and  communications  if  memory 
were  continually  failing  us.  To  the  busi- 
ness man  the  ready  reply  and  accurate 
statement  is  what  counts.  The  doctor, 
the  lawyer,  and  other  professional  men 
are  constantly  drawing-  on  their  experi- 
ence and  previous  knowledge  by  means 
of  their  trusted  friend,  the  memory.  He 
who  forgets,  profits  little  by  his  past 
life  and  is  somewhat  similar  to 
"the  sieve  that  receives  much  and  re- 
tains nothing.""  Again,  the  recollec- 
tions of  childhood,  the  pleasures  of  the 
past,  the  innocent  impressions  of  our 
youth,  the  sweet  reminiscences  of  by- 
gone days  are  lived  over  again  by  the 
use  of  this  wonderful  faculty.  Without 
it,  life  would  be  robbed  of  its  sweetest 
joys  and  experiences,  while  with  it  we 
are  enabled  to  review  our  past  successes 
(»r  failures,  enjoyments  or  sorrows, 
which,  of  course,  should  act  as  sign- 
hoards  for  our  future  guidance.  One 
author,  on  this  point,  says :  "If  the 
functions    of    memorv    continue    in    the 
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life  to  come,  and  without  memory  there 
can  be  no  conscious  identity,  it  seems 
inevitable  that  it  shall  become  a  source 
of  joy  to  the  virtuous  and  a  fountain  of 
bitter  waters  to  the  wicked." 

So  much  has  been  said  and  written 
about  the  general  laws  of  memory  train- 
ing it  is  difficult  to  state  anything  entire- 
ly new  or  add  to  the  already  large  num- 
ber of  rules  or  principles  concerning  the 
subject.  It  may  be  remarked  that  na- 
turally some  have  been  gifted  with  ex- 
traordinary powers  in  this  line,  while  the 
great  mass  of  people  gain  tolerable  effi- 
ciency only  after  painful  and  sometimes 
discouraging  efforts.  Macaulay,  for  ex- 
ample, enjoyed  a  remarkable  power  over, 
this  faculty,  repeating  at  one  time,  it  is 
said,  nearly  all  of  "The  Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel."  He  himself  declared  that 
were  ^'Pilgrim's  Progress"  and  "Paradise 
Lost"  destroyed  he  could  reproduce  them 
word  for  word.  Humboldt  forgot  literal- 
ly nothing.  These  are  phenomenal  in- 
stances, but  let  us  remember  that  "exer- 
cise strengthens  faculty,"  and  this  is  our 
only  hope.  It  is  about  as  reasonable 
or  consistent  to  expect  to  have  good 
memories  by  irregular,  spasmodic  and 
neglected  efforts  as  it  would  be  to  be- 
come good  readers  or  musicians  by  simi- 
lar methods.  The  problem  to  be  faced 
is  well  expressed  by  Dr.  McLellan  in 
these  words :  ''The  whole  question  is 
how  to  get  the  facts  or  impressions  into 
the  mind  so  that  we  can  get  them  out 
when  wanted."  Let  us  summarise  the 
rules  or  principles  in  answer  to  this 
question : 

First — The  golden  rule  or  motto 
should  be :  Persistent  and  regular  daily 
practice  under  the  right  mental  and  phys- 
ical conditions,  together  with  a  strong 
determination  to  succeed  in  the  end  de- 
sired. 

Second — The  degree  of  interest  felt 
and  the  degree  of  attention  given  when 
an  idea  is  first  received  into  the  mind 
determines  largely  its  permanency,  and 
the  readiness  of  its  recall. 

Third — Frequent  repetition  of  an  im- 
pression, or  the  frequent  recall  of  the 
same,  facilitates  and  strengthens  the  re- 
call of  that  impression ;  constant  reviews 
are  essential  in  memorv  training. 


Fourth — Ideas  that  become  firmly  as- 
sociated in  our  mental  life  by  experience, 
natural  relationship,  or  arbitrary  coup- 
ling of  the  will,  recall  each  other  to 
consciousness. 

Fifth — The  great  pedagogical  truth 
is,  "that  we  vastly  increase  the  chances 
of  a  fact  being  retained  in  the  mind  if 
it  is  clearly  understood."  From  this  we 
deduce  the  law  that  "the  time  spent  in 
acquiring  a  thorough  comprehension  of 
a  subject  is  more  than  gained  in  memor- 
ising it." 

Sixth — Orderly  arrangement,  logical 
sequence  in  receiving  impressions,  also 
due  time  allowed  for  their  reception  into 
the  mental  world,  are  essential.  ''Infinite 
rapidity  of  thought"  is  but  a  figure  of 
speech.  Let  us  not  sacrifice  thorough- 
ness for  speed. 

A  word  on  mechanical  or  memoric 
devices  by  way  of  illustration.  The 
necessity  for  such  mechanical  contri- 
vances only  shows  the  weakness  or  falli- 
bility of  the  human  memory.  On  the 
other  hand,  every  mind  as  well  as  every 
body  has  its  peculiar  constitution,  so 
that  what  suits  one  does  not  necessarily 
suit  another. 

It  may  be  that  A  can  grasp  and  retain 
a  truth  with  ease  and  rapidity,  while 
B  needs  an  expenditure  of  double  the 
time  and  concentration.  Some  people 
remember  faces,  places,  dates  and  so  on, 
readily,  while  to  others  this  is  impossible. 
Frequently  a  peculiarity  impresses  itself 
upon  us,  and  by  this  alone  are  we  enabled 
to  recall  images  or  facts  otherwise  dim 
in  the  recesses  of  the  mind. 

The  worst  that  can  be  said,  perhaps, 
about  the  mnemonic  system  is  that  it  is 
.  arbitrary,  mechanical,  artificial,  but  for 
all  this,  no  doubt,  it  has  proved  helpful 
to  those  who  court  its  assistance.  Dr. 
Noah  Porter  has  this  criticism  on  it: 
"The  artificial  memory  proposes  to  sub- 
stitute, for  the  natural  and  necessary  re- 
lations, under  which  all  objects  must  pre- 
sent and  arrange  themselves,  an  entirely 
new  set  of  arrangements,  that  are  pure- 
ly arbitrary,  which  excite  little  or  no 
interest  than  that  they  are  to  aid  us  in 
remembering." 

Another  writer  says :  "The  system 
teaches  students  to  remember  one  thing 
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by  remembering"  several  others."  A  Can- 
adian authority  and  college  President 
seems  to  dispose  of  the  whole  matter 
when  he  says :  ''These  mnemonic  sys- 
tems have  undoubtedly  in  many  cases 
helped  to  strengthen  memory  by  the  very 
exercises  in  memorising  they  have  pre- 
scribed, for  all  exercise  strengthens 
memory.  Yet  how  much  of  the  benefit 
is  to  be  attributed  to  the  systems  and 
how  much  to  the  exercise  of  memofy  in 
learning  the  systems,  the  intelligent  read- 
er must  decide." 

The  following  illustrations  may  be  fa- 
miliar to  us  all :  (  a)  A  pupil  remembers 
the  dates  of  the  reigns  of  the  first  three 
Edwards  in  history  by  the  repetition  of 
the  number  seven,  (b)  Another  student 
in  history  learns  the  names  of  the  Cabal 
ministry  by  suggestion  of  the  initials 
only,  (c)  How  often  have  we  used  the 
rule,  ''Thirty  days  hath  September,  etc.''  ? 
(d)  In  music  pupils  often  learn  the 
names  of  the  notes  in  the  treble  clef  (on 
lines)  E.  G.  B.  D.  F.  as  '■'Every  good 
boy  does  finely,"  or  in  the  spaces  F.  A. 
C  E.,  an  easy  word  to  remember,  (e) 
Rules  of  grammar  are  learned  by  illitera- 
tion  or  rhyme,  (f)  In  memorising  of 
verses,  the  rhyming  is  a  mechanical  help. 
Let  us  touch  briefly  on  what  strength- 
ens the  memor}-  and  lastly  on  what  weak- 
ens it. 

1.  The  physical  basis  is  ''seek  to  pre- 
serve vigourous  health  and  to  conform 
to  the  laws  of  nature." 

2.  Train  the  senses  to  accurate  obser- 
vation and  close  discrimination. 

3.  Intensify  impressions  by  (a)  con- 
centration of  thought,  (b)  use  of  the  will 
power,  (c)  by  allowing  sufficient  time 
for  the  mental  vision,  (d)  by  reviewing. 

4.  Test  the  memory  to  determine  whe- 
ther you  commit  more  easily  by  sight 
or  by  sound. 

5.  Every  morning  will  lie  found  an  ex- 
cellent time  to  memorise  gems  of  liter- 
ature, or  facts  worth  knowing. 

G.  Read  first,  think  next,  remember 
afterwards,  is  another  golden  rule. 

T.  Do  not  force  or  "cudgel"  the  mem- 
ory to  recall  an  idea.  The  easy  and  quiet 
suggestion  works  better. 

8.  Trust  your  memory.  How  can  we 
relv  on  a  friend  whom  we  cannot  trust? 


A  suggestion  of   failure  often   prrjduces 
failure. 

y.  An  excellent  exercise  is  to  mentally 
recall  every  night  the  names  of  persons 
we  have  met  during  the  day,  at  what 
hour,  where,  and  the  words  exchanged. 

10.  Form  exorcises  for  yourselves  to 
overcome  special  memory  difficulties, 
such  as  names,  ])laces,  dates.  This 
should  be  practiced  in  the  mornings. 

11.  Form  the  habit  of  relating  in  de- 
tail accounts  of  concerts,  lectures,  en- 
tertainments, or  of  your  travels.  This 
is  a  test,  and  an  exercise  ti:at  always 
strengthens  memory. 

12.  Form  the  habit  of  writing  out  or 
giving  orally  a  summary  of  a  sermon, 
or  address.  Lord  Bacon  in  one  of  his 
inimitable  essays  says :  ^'Reading  makes 
a  full  man,  zvriting  makes  an  accurate 
man,  speaking  makes  a  ready  man." 

Having  considered  the  strengthening 
of  the  memory,  let  us  consider  briefly 
means  by  which  it  is  weakened : 

1.  The  habit  of  receiving  a  vast  multi- 
tude of  ideas  in  which  the  person  has 
but  a  passing  interest,  and  of  making  no 
effort  to  retain  them. 

2.  The  practice  of  learning  by  rote 
where  there  is  not  perfect  comprehen- 
sion of  the  matter  submitted,  i.e.,  ''sen- 
sational memory,"  with  its  result — ''mind 
wandering." 

3.  Another  source  of  weakness  is  "dis- 
counting your  own  memory."  This  has 
been  already  referred  to.  A  pupil  says: 
"I  expect  I'll  forget  it.  I  never  could 
learn  it."  This  is  entirely  the  wrong  at- 
titude. Better  say.  "I  know  I  can  say 
it,  I'll  trust  my  memory,  and  not  expect 
failures."  Thomas  Fuller  says:  "Spoil 
not  thy  memory,  with  thy  own  jealousy, 
or  make  it  mad  by  suspecting  it.  How 
can  thou  find  that  true  which  thou  wilt 
not  trust." 

4.  Another  cause  of  weakness  is  over- 
indulgence of  the  emotions.  Calmness 
and  deliberation  are  conditions  of  the 
mental  recall. 

5.  A  fifth  source  of  weakness  of  the 
memory  is  receiving  truths  or  impres- 
sions without  any  respect  to  order,  ar- 
rangement, time  or  quantity.  The  most 
lasting  impressions  are,  of  course,  made 
on  the  youthful  mind,  vet  this  is  often 
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carried  to  excess.  Arlo  Bates  in  one 
of  his  lectures  says : 

"The  rage  for  swiftness  which  is  so 
characteristic  of  this  restless  time  has 
been  extended)  to  fashions  of  reading 
by  some  sort  of  a  vicious  perversion,  the 
old  saw,  that  'he  wjio  runs  must 
read,'  seems  to  have  been  trans- 
posed to  'he  who  reads  must  run.' 
Intellectual  assimilation  takes  time.  The 
mind  is  not  to  be  enriched  as  a  coal 
barge  is  loaded.  Whatever  is  precious 
in  a  cargo  is  taken  carefully  on  board 
and  carefully  placed.  Whatever  is  de- 
licate and  fine  must  be  received  delicate- 
ly and  its  place  in  the  mind  thoughtfully 
assigned." 

6.  The  last  cause  we  mention  that 
weakens  the  memory  is  overtasking  the 
powers  of  this  faculty.  This  seems  to 
be  an  age  of  hurry  and  bustle  resulting 
in  what  we  might  term  "mental  dyspep- 
sia." Over-crowding  the  school  room 
is  not  as  serious  as  over-crowding  the 
programme  of  studies.  By  the  way, 
would  we  not  secure  a  better  education 
by  means  of  fewer  subjects  with  a  more 
thorough  knowledge  of  them,  than  the 
present  system  affords?  A  prominent 
Canadian  writer  on  this  point  says :  "I 
am  aware  that  this  is  a  most  difficult 
work   in   the   public    schools   where   the 


crowded  curriculum,  the  rivalry  of  com- 
peting teachers,  each  endeavouring  to 
pass  the  largest  number  of  pupils,  and 
the  silly  ambition  of  parents  to  crowd 
their  children  forward,  render  the  work 
of  the  conscientious  teacher  most  per- 
plexing. Until  we  have  feiver  subjects, 
more  appreciation  of  true  education  and 
less  desire  for  rapid  promotion,  and  less 
over-tasking  and  over-urging  of  the  chil- 
dren by  parents  and  teachers,  we  hardly 
expect  the  best  results." 

"Hail !    memory,    hail !    in    thy    exhaustless 

mine, 
From    age    to    age    unnumbered    treasures 

shine ! 
Thought  and  her  shadowy  brood   thy  call 

obey, 
And    place    and    time    are    subject    to    thy 

sway. 

Lulled  in  the  countless  chambers  of  the 
brain, 

Our  thoughts  are  linked  by  many  a  hid- 
den  chain 

Awake  but  one  and  lo !  what  myriads  rise. 

Each  stamps  his  image  as  the  other  flies  ! 

Sweet  memory,  wafted  by  the  gentle  gale. 
Oft   up    the    stream    of    Time    I've    turned 

my    sail ! 
To    view    the    fairy    haunts    of    long    lost 

hours, 
Blest    with    far    greener    shade,    far    fairer 

flowers." 

— Rogers. 


IT  IS  THE   HOUR  OF  MAN 


It  is  the  hour  of  man :  new  purposes, 

Broad-shouldered  press  against  the  world's  slow  gate 
And  voices   from   the   vast  eternities 

Still  preach  the  soul's  austere  apostolate. 

Always  there  will  be  vision  for  the  heart, 
The  press  of   endless   passion :  every  goal 

A  traveller's  tavern  whence  he  must  depart 
On  new  divine  adventures  of  the  soul." 


— Edzuin  Markham. 


WHAT  CHILDREN    DO   READ  AND  WHAT  THEY  OUGHT 

TO   READ 

By  Dr.  G.  STANLEY  HALL 

CLARK   UNIVERSITY,    WOOSTER,    MASS. 

(Rend  before  Libraru  De/xiftmeiit  of  Xationeil  Kducational  Assoeifttioii,  Jiilu  :,,  lunr.) 


READING  is  the  food  of  the  mind 
and  those  who  fatten  upon  the  mo- 
dern novel,  with  its  highly  artificial 
and  conventional  treatment  of  anti- 
nuptial  love,  often  treated  in  a  some- 
what risque  manner,  can  not  possibly 
know  life,  and  the  standpoint  of  romance 
and  of  actual  practice  are  very  happily 
now  diverging.  For  five  or  six  years 
I  have  spent  much  time  in  finding  out 
and  in  hasty  perusal  of  scores  of  the 
most  popular  books  of  this  class.  The 
sentiment  is  often  mawkish,  sometimes 
actually  perverted,  the  situations  very 
remote  from  real  life  or  history,  and 
now  that  we  have  the  rudiments  of  a  real 
psychology  of  the  tender  sentiment,  the 
indictments  against  the  modern  novelist 
are  increasingly  grave.  There  are  hap- 
pily however,  faint  signs — also,  too 
faint — of  a  new  dispensation  in  this  re- 
spect, and  there  are  already  a  few  healthy 
girls  who  can  read  good  things,  even 
though  they  are  not  the  very  latest  pro- 
ducts of  the  press. 

This  applies  largely  to  the  readiiig  of 
those  in  the  later  school  age,  or  already 
past  it,  but  the  infection  is  descending 
the  grades  through  the  high  school  even 
into  the  grammar  school.  For  a  girl  in 
the  early  teens  to  be  a  passionate  reader 
of  what  passes  for  the  best  of  the  popular 
novels  is,  I  believe,  calamitous  for  the 
development  of  the  heart  and  the  senti- 
ment which  are  the  essential  things  in 
life.  All  this  the  healthy  boy  utterly 
eschews  at  this  age  as  something  essen- 
tially unfit.  The  excuse  is  often  made 
that  there  is  some  dearth  of  the  right  lit- 
erature for  girls.  ]\Iany  censuses  lately 
made  of  the  reading  of  this  class  of  peo- 
ple shows  that  they  take  very  kindly  to 
books  meant  for  boys,  and  are  in  danger 
of  accepting  for  themselves  thereby,  and 
all     unconsciously,      male     ideals,      and 


sometimes  even  wishing  that  thc\-  had 
been  born  boys.  This,  however,  is  far 
better  in  my  judgment  than  the  gushy 
love-story  of  the  modern  purveyor.  The 
danger,  however,  is  very  great  that  the 
modern  school  girl  will  early  in  life  ac- 
quire false  views  of  it,  will  make  exces- 
sive and  impossible  demands  upon  it, 
which  will  cloud  her  life  with  discontent 
in  the  future.  Indeed,  there  is  a  sense 
in  which  we  may  say  there  is  something 
wrong  about  the  girl  in  the  teens  who  is  a , 
gourmandiser  of  books,  not  only  of  this 
objectionable  class,  but  of  any  kind. 
Even  tales  like  '"Alice  in  Wonderland" 
and  ''The  Water  Babies"  are  a  good 
ways  from  the  ideal,  although  far  above 
the  common  actuality. 

When  we  turn  to  the  reading  of  boys 
the  case  is  very  different.  They  love 
books  with  more  blood,  action,  adven- 
ture and  practical  life  in  them.  Girls 
rarely  read  books  calculated  to  fit  them 
for  domestic  life  or  womanly  vocations 
of  any  kind.  Boys  do  so  far  more  often 
at  the  same  age.  Statistics  show  that 
the  average  boy  reads  kss  literature 
idealising  crime  than  is  sometimes  sup- 
posed, or  than  he  did  a  decade  or  two 
ago,  and  even  this  vicious  mental  diet 
produces  a  harmful  efifect  that  is  more 
effeminate  in  its  effects  than  the  gushy, 
mushy  things  girls  suft'er  from.  Both 
sexes  have  a  period  in  the  earlier  or 
]>erhaps  the  middle  teens  when  they  are 
fascinated  with  reading — a  kind  of 
craze  or  intoxication  of  trying  their 
wings  in  the  great  field  of  literature,  to 
know  what  the  great  world  is  about,  in 
the  pin-feather  stage,  just  before  they 
are  ready  to  launch  out  upon  it.  The 
arduous  work  of  the  high  school,  as  we 
know,  distinctly  tends  to  check  this  pas- 
sion ;  sometimes  doubtless  for  good  and 
sometimes   otherwise.     The  dangers  are 
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great,  and,  I  think,  coming  to  be  ade- 
quately and  truly  recognised,  so  that  I 
will  not  dwell  upon  them  but  proceed  to 
attempt  to  answer  the  great  question, 
What  should  our  young  people  read? 

First,  they  ought  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  story  roots  and  leading  motives 
of  all  the  greatest  and  best  literature  in 
the  world.  I  believe  profoundly  in 
resumes  and  epitomes ;  no  literature  is 
so  classic  in  form  that  it  should  not  be 
freely  sacrificed  to  its  contents.  The 
Greek  grammars.  Homer  select  talesi 
from  Thucydides,  Herodotus,  the  Neibe- 
lungen,  Arthuriad,  Dante,  Shakespeare 
and  just  a  few  score  others  would  in- 
clude all  I  mean.  The  modern  school 
ought  to  hold  itself  really  culpable  if 
children  are  allowed  to  satisfy  the  law's 
required  attendance  without  knowing 
something  of  these  great  moralising 
powers  in  the  world.  They  present 
every  chief  type  of  character  and  every 
great  generic  ethical  situation  in  life  and 
thus  innoculate  the  soup  against  tempta- 
tion and  in  its  stress  and  strain  perform 
right  choices.  Happily,  we  now  have  a 
choice  little  body  of  literature  that  at- 
tempts just  this  thing,  for  nearly  all  the 
authors  need  it,  and  these  should  form 
the  staple  of  school  work  and  of  read- 
ing outside.  The  maxim,  ''art  for  art's 
sake"  has  absolutely  no  place  in  educa- 
tion, for  there  is  only  one  standard  of 
merit  in  the  reading  of  school  children 
and  that  is  its  moral  value.  The  good 
book  and  that  with  a  moral  that  strikes 
the  child  in  faith  or  in  deed  that  is  ob- 
vious, never  produces  the  deeper  effects. 
These  always  come  by  the  method  of 
indirection  and  are  subtly  insinuated  by 
suggestion.  Mr.  Biggs  says  we  should 
have  a  school  Bible  n:ade  of  such  ma- 
terial. Again,  statistics  show  a  progress- 
ive ignorance  on  the  part  of  American 
school  children  of  the  old  and  the  new 
Testaments,  which  are  not  known  enough 
even  for  the  purposes  of  intelligent  un- 
derstanding of  literary  allusions.  A 
Scripture  anthology  and  outlines  of  sac- 
red history  should  and  will  soon  be  pro- 
vided to  meet  this  need. 

History  means  story  and  the  young 
child  normally  approaches  it  by  the  path 
of  narrative  and  biography.    The  French 


have  lately  shown  us  how  both  history 
and  morals  can  be  taught  at  once  in 
their  courses  for  citizenship  and  virtue. 
P'rench  history  has  been  ransacked  for 
tales  or  great  deeds  and  traits  calculated 
to  inspire  as  well  as  to  interest  the  young, 
and  societies  have  been  formed  with 
medals  to  inculcate  and  to  reward  acts 
of  virtue  suggested  by  this  course,  which 
under  the  lay  system  of  instruction 
which  now  prevails  there,  as  it  long  has 
done  here,  lays  upon  the  school  the  ne- 
cessity of  teaching  righteousness  inde- 
pendently of  religion.  The  history 
teacher,  even  in  the  high  school,  is  often 
too  imiversitised  in  methods  and  ideals 
to  recognise  this  need,  so  that  in  fact, 
this  great  topic,  the  arsenal  of  all  re- 
corded experience  of  the  race,  is  treated 
in  a  scholastic  and  vnifruitful  way  by 
those  who  have  forgotten  that  the  chief 
object  of  teaching,  not  only  history  but 
everything  else,  to  the  young  is-  to  im- 
prove and  strengthen  character,  without 
which  mere  knowledge  is  worthless. 

Third,  girls,  and  especially  boys,  ought 
to  read  in  the  field  of  nature  and  modern 
science.  Interest  normally  begins  with 
life,  perhaps  with  primitive  man  under 
the  simple  conditions  of  savagery,  and 
with  animals,  but  in  the  middle  teens 
the  normal  boy  has  almost  a  passion  for 
frontier  questions.  He  wishes  to  know 
about  the  conditions  of  the  sun,  moon, 
stars,  boundaries  of  space,  the  nature  of 
ether,  atoms  and  X-rays,  radium,  per- 
haps even  the  natures  of  ions,  the  origin 
of  life,  evolution,  the  latest  discoveries 
in  electricity,  the  wonders  of  modern 
machinery,  perhaps  the  way  conjurers 
perform  their  tricks,  the  secrets  of  na- 
ture as  explored  by  the  microscope,  kite, 
top,  battery,  retort,  etc.  There  is  no 
ultimate  question  in  which  the  most 
expert  mind  is  interested,  which  the 
callowist  youth  of  normal  parts  can 
not  himself  glimpse. 

Fourth,  in  our  instruction  in  modern 
and  even  in  ancient  languages  we  should 
strive  to  focus  interest  essentially  upon 
the  subject  matter,  and  here  I  have  a 
great  heresy  to  propose,  viz. :  that  of 
rapid,  cursory  reading  that  is  not  thor-' 
ough,  that  slips  the  chief  difficulties  at 
first,  but  gives  the  pupil's  mind  a  con- 
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stant  and  dominant  interest  in  story  and 
makes  that  the  motive  of  learning  the 
vocabulary.  All  novices  should  be  read 
with,  and  no  lessons  should  ever  be  set 
in  any  foreign  language  at  first,  and  the 
comments  of  the  teacher  should  be  di- 
rected to  the  historical,  moral,  scientific 
contents  of  the  subject  matter.  I  have 
known  university  boys  to  get  up  a  pretty 
fair  knowledge  of  Italian  and  Spanish 
because  they  had  a  special  interest  in 
matter  wdiich  could  only  be  found  in 
those  languages.  Here,  too,  the  principle 
of  content  is  forever  dominant  over  form 
and  should  never  be  lost  sight  of.  The 
modern  high  school  boy  and  girl  who 
have  read  thoroughly  their  precious  few 
score  or  even  hundreds  of  pages  of  a 
modern  and  ancient  language  according 
to  the  prescription,  thorough,  accurate, 
leaving  nothing  unmastered,  and  with 
frequent  reviews,  is,  first,  learning  the 
language  by  the  most  wasteful  and  un- 
economic way,  and  is  therefore  liable  to 
cut  it  dead  afterwards,  and  feels  nothing 
of  the  inspiration  of  the  literature  to 
which  it  is  sought  to  give  him  a  key. 

Finally,  what  shall  be  said  of  the  now 
hard-worked  method  of  running  down  all 
kinds  of  subjects  in  a  librarv?  Much,  I 
believe,  both  favourable  and  unfavourable. 
The  habit  of  superficial  acquaintance 
with  very  many  subjects  for  theme  writ- 
ing, debate  or  pooling  in  class  for  the 
benefit  of  others  is,  I  believe,  an  excel- 
lent one.  It  gives  the  student  the  com- 
mand of  the  resources  of  a  library  and 
habituates  him  to  make  use  of  it  later 
in  life  for  all  kinds  of  purposes.  To 
have  learned  that  if  one  wishes  to  know 
anything — a  process,  a  political  question, 
something  about  any  aspect  of  nature, 
costume,  any  kind  of  allusion  or  even 
out-of-the-way   topifj  -one   can   get   help 


from  a  library,  is  of  itself  a  precious  edu- 
cation. It  is  often  said  that  the  value 
of  schooling  even  through  college,  is 
best  measured  by  the  number  and  in- 
tensity of  interest  generated  and  not 
by  the  knowledge  actually  attained,  but 
this  is  abortive  without  the  habit  of  feel- 
ing, as  Emerson  says,  that  if  you  have 
the  most  fleeting  interest  in  anything 
•whatever,  you  are  grieving  the  Holy 
Spirit  if  you  do  not  run  to  the  library 
with  all  ])ossible  speed  to  feed  that  in- 
terest before  it  cools.  On  the  other 
hand  the  dangers  of  the  new  library 
work  are  those  of  distraction.  Pupils 
who  consult  shelves  for  one  topic  are 
often  led  by  a  more  superficial  interest 
to  gratify  lower  tastes.  But  even  here 
I  think  good  predominates.  A  French- 
man has  said  that  to  love  the  smell  of 
books  is  one  element  of  education ;  to 
take  them  in  the  hand,  to  glance  at  the 
title-page,  thumb  them  through  to  see 
the  pictures  or  chapter  lieadings  en- 
larges one's  sense  of  the  range  of  know- 
ledge and  gives  a  wholesome  and  appe- 
tising sense  of  ignorance.  I  plead, 
therefore,  for  a  recognition  of  the  value 
of  superficiality  as  one  of  the  goods  per 
se  in  this  field — a  knowledge  that  is  all 
extant  with  not  much  intensity.  This 
is  the  form  in  which  all  knowledge  be- 
gins. If  it  is  not  respectable  then  the 
profession  of  the  librarian  itself  is  not 
so.  I  have  sometimes  almost  wondered 
if  there  is  not  a  microbe,  not  yet  de- 
tected, which  may  infect  the  pupil  with 
a  slow-burning  fever  of  love  of  learning 
which  may  be  taught  by  merely  walk- 
ing through  alcoves,  getting  a  little  of 
the  dust  of  the  shelves  upon  the  fingers, 
clothes  and  in  the  nostrils.  A  German 
writer,  Pro.  Jaeger,  says  that  the  soul  is 
a  smell.    Perhaps  it  is  the  library  smell. 
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Many  different  views  are  held  as  to 
the  essentials  of  Public  School  education, 
and  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  enter  on 
controversial  ground,  such  as  manual  or 
agricultural  education.  There  is  general 
agreement  that  children  should  receive 
what  is  called  "a.  good  English  educa- 
tion," including  the  power  to  read  cor- 
rectly and  intelligently  all  matter  that 
does  not  require  scholarship  or  technical 
knowledge,  such  as  the  matter  common- 
ly found  in  newspapers  and  magazines, 
and  a  large  body  of  classical  and  stan- 
dard works ;  the  power  to  express  that 
language  in  speech  and  writing  clearly 
and  correctly;  and  such  a  knowledge  of 
arithmetic  as  is  required  by  mechanics 
and  those  engaged  in  business  life.  In 
other  words,  the  old  saying  about  "the 
three  R's,"  liberally  interpreted,  is  per- 
fectly sound.  The  Public  Schools  may 
do  more ;  they  must  at  least  do  that  thor- 
oughly. Complaint  is  made  by  business 
men  who  have  to  employ  boys,  that  it  is 
not  done  thoroughly ;  that  boys  cannot 
read  ordinary  matter  clearly  and  readily, 
cannot  add  up  columns  of  figures,  calcu- 
late percentages,  etc..  quickly,  and 
cannot  write  an  English  letter,  well- 
penned,  clearly  expressed,  and  without 
gross  mistakes  in  spelling.  Their  com- 
plaints may  be  exaggerated,  but  they  are 
well   worth  considering. 

The  Public  School  should  do  this,  and 
more.  They  should  teach  the  geography 
and  history  of  our  own  country,  and  of 
other  countries ;  we  recognise,  of  course, 
that  history  is  a  very  large  subject,  and 
can  be  taught  to  boys  and  girls  onlv  in 
an  elementary  way,  and  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  further  study.  We  do  not  sym- 
pathise with  the  attack  on  the  teaching 
of  drawing,  as  if  it  were  a  mere  "frill." 
It  is  useful  to  all,  and  especially  to  those 
who  will  be  engaged  in  mechanical  pur- 
suits. In  every  part  of  the  curriculum 
it  should  be  recognised  that  nine-tenths 
of  the  pupils  will  never  enter  the  doors 
of  a  college,  and  that  their  further  edu- 


cation must  be  sought  in  reading,  in 
experience  and  in  the  business  of  life. 
In  the  largest  sense,  the  children  should 
be  "taught  to  read" — how  to  read  and 
what  to  read.  Carlyle's  saying  that  a 
library  is  the  best  university  should  be 
constantly  borne  in  mind.  It  is,  for  nine- 
tenths  of  the  people  of  the  country,  the 
only  university.  Therefore  it  is  a  most 
important  part  of  Public  School  educa- 
tion to  interest  children  in  books,  to  let 
them  know  what  are  the  best  books  in 
various  departments  of  thought,  and  how 
to  read  them.  To  take  a  simple  concrete 
instance,  they  should  be  encouraged  to 
use  encyclopaedias,  which  can  now  be  so 
easily  procured  on  the  instalment  plan; 
the  book  agents  will  cheerfully  save  us 
the  trouble  of  further  explanations.  In 
the  history  lessons,  they  should  be  always 
told  that  their  text-book  is  a  mere  sketch, 
and  that  Green,  Goldwin  Smith,  Froude, 
Gardiner,  Lacky,  Macaulay,  Justin  Mc- 
Carthy and  Parkman  are  waiting  to  in- 
struct them  in  the  long  winter  evenings 
when  the  toil  of  workshop  or  office  is 
over. 

What  we  have  suggested  is  doubtless 
what  many  teachers  are  doing  already. 
Our  object  is  to  lay  stress  on  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Public  School  course  as  the 
only  school  education  of  the  masses  of 
the  people,  and  upon  matriculation  into 
the  university  of  books  as  the  only  uni- 
versity of  the  masses  of  the  people.  For 
this  reason  the  maintenance  of  advanced 
classes  in  Public  Schools  should  be  en- 
couraged. Everything  should  be  done 
to  magnify  the  importance  of  the  Public 
School  teacher's  work,  and  to  make  use 
of  the  services  of  teachers  of  the  highest 
qualification  and  the  widest  experience. 
In  these  advanced  classes  special  atten- 
tion might  be  paid  to  English  literature, 
not  so  much  in  the  analysis  of  special 
works,  as  in  an  acquaintance  with 
great  names  and  works.  Collier's  Eng- 
lish Literature  was  a  good  type  of  the 
book  required  by  a  pupil  who  does  not 
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intend  to  pursue  the  study  of  English 
in  the  systematic  way  demanded  by  scho- 
lars. It  may  have  had  its  faults,  but  it 
had  the  great  merit  of  interesting  the 
pupil  and  whetting  his  appetite  for  read- 
ing. A  commercial  course  is,  we  think, 
a  better  subject  for  the  advanced  classes 
in  a  Public  School  than  for  a  High 
School. 

At  a  certain  point  the  education  re- 
quired for  commerce  and  industry  is 
identical  with  that  required  for  the  pro- 
fessions. Then  a  division  must  be  made, 
and  the  professional  students  drafted  oflf 
to  the  High  Schools.     But  the  attempt 


to  substitute  the  lower  forms  of  High 
Schools  for  advanced  classes  in  Public 
Schools  is,  in  our  opinion,  a  mistake. 
If  the  parent  or  child  docs  not  quite  know 
his»own  mind  as  to  the  future,  no  harm 
will  be  done  by  choosing  the  Public 
School,  while  a  good  deal  of  harm  is 
done  by  breaking  oflf  the  Public  School 
course  and  beginning  a  High  School 
course,  which  in  turn  will  be  broken  off 
before  its  full  benefits  are  received.  The 
extension  of  the  period  spent  in  the  Pub- 
lic School  course  promotes  the  grand 
aim  of  thoroughness. — The  Toronto 
A^ews. 


THE  PRIVATE  DAY  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES 


By  the  day  school  is  meant  not  the 
ordinary  public  school  supported  by  local 
taxation,  but  the  private  school,  generally 
at  the  present  time  endowed,  and  charg- 
ing a  tuition  of  greater  or  less  amount. 
Such  a  school  to  those  coming  from  a 
distance  and  living  in  the  town  becomes 
a  practical  boarding  school ;  but  to  those 
in  the  immediate  vicinity,  who  live  at 
home  and  attend  during  the  day,  it  is  a 
day  school. 

Before  the  advent  and  gradual  evolu- 
tion of  the  public  high  school,  there  were 
scattered  all  over  New  England  and  the 
Middle  States,  academies,  seminaries, 
and  institutes — schools  of  different 
names,  but  with  the  common  end  in  view 
of  furnishing  the  boys  and  girls  of  the 
locality  with  what  we  now  class  as  a 
high  school  education.  What  the  num- 
ber of  these  private  schools  w^as  ■  in  the 
different  states  at  different  times  it  is 
impossible  to  ascertain  from  statistics, 
but  the  number  at  present  in  the  United 
States  is  readilv  found  from  the  report 
of  the  commissioner  of  education  for  the 
year  1903.  There  are  in  this  countr\', 
according  to  the  report,  6,800  public  high 
schools  and  1,790  private  schools  of  the 
high  school  grade.  In  round  numbers, 
then,  the  private  high  schools  are  equal 
in  number  to  one-fifth  of  all  the  high 
schools.     In  the  New  England  states  the 


number  of  each  kind  of  high  school  is 
as  follows : 

Private  Public 

High  Schools  High  Schools 

Maine 30  105 

Xevv  Hampshire   28  54 

Vermont 16  62 

Massachusetts 97  229 

Rhode  Island 11  21 

Connecticut 55  76 

Total 237         Total 554 

In  New  York  the  private  high  schools 
number  196,  and  the  public. 404,  making 
a  total  for  the  state  of  580. 

A  glance  at  these  statistics  of  the 
states  shows  that  in  New  England  29.8 
per  cent,  of  the  high  schools  are  private, 
and  in  New  York  30.3  per  cent.  Of 
the  New  England  states,  Connecticut 
has  the  largest  percentage  of  private 
schools,  42,  and  Maine  the  lowest  per- 
centage, 22.2.  In  the  Lmited  States  there 
are  608,412  students  attending  the  pub- 
lic high  schools  (excluding  the  colored 
high  schools)  and  168,223  attending  the 
|)rivate  high  schools.  In  round  num- 
l)ers,  then,  21.4  per  cent.,  of  one-fifth 
of  all  the  high  school  students,  attend 
the  private  schools. 

Of  the  attendance  atl  these  private 
schools  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  for 
us  to  find  out  exactly  what  per  cent,  of 
the  students  are  boarding  students  and 
what  are  day  students.    With  the  larger. 
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older,  and  more  famous  schools  like  Phil- 
lips Andover  academy,  and  Phillips 
Exeter  academy,  nearly  all  are  boarding 
students.  But  in  the  smaller  schools, 
especially  in  the  country  academies,  the 
attendance  is  mostly  local  and  mostly 
made  up  of  day  pupils.  In  our  own 
school  over  90  per  cent,  of  the  students 
are  day  scholars. 

Sparse  population  and  little  accumula- 
tion of  wealth  forbid  the  establishment 
of  a  local  high  school  in  very  many  of 
the  country  communities.  ■  But  scattered 
here  and  there  through  the  towns  are 
the  academies  and  private  schools  of 
various  names,  with  greater  or  less  en- 
dowment fund — beacons  of  light  to  all 
the  surrounding  country.  These  private 
schools,  then,  are  the  only  means  of  edu- 
cation beyond  the  common  schools  that 
the  youth  in  the  thinly  settled  country 
districts  have.  Their  patronage  is  most- 
ly local,  that  is  they  serve  as  day  schools 
to  the  majority  of  these  boys  and  girls 
whose  financial  condition  is  such  as  to 
prohibit  attendance  at  schools  at  a  dis- 
tance from  their  homes. 

If  one-fifth  of  the  boys  and  girls  in  the 
United  States  attending  high  schools  are 
in  private  high  schools,  it  seems  safe  to 
assume  that  one-half  of  that  number,  or 
one-tenth  of  all  the  students  in  our  sec- 
ondary schools,  are  day  scholars.  If 
one-tenth  are  thus  served,  certainly  the 
day  school  occupies  a  very  prominent 
place  in  our  school  system.  But  of  this 
one-tenth  thus  educated,  there  is  some- 
thing very  important  to  be  considered. 
It  •  is  generally  conceded  that  the  cities 
left  to  themselves  would  die  out,  or  at 
least  very  much  degenerate  in  a  few 
generations.  They  must  have  their  popu- 
lation constantly  renewed  from  the  coun- 
try, in  order  to  maintain  the  standard  of 
brain  power  that  characterises  most  of 
our  cities.  Go  into  any  assemblage  of 
the  leading  men  of  any  city,  no  matter 
what  their  calling  may  be,  and  the  vast 
majority  are  found  to  be  country  born. 
Like  the  giants  of  mythology,  the  city 
renews  its  strength  by  coming  into  close 
contact  with  mother  earth. 

Accepting  the  above  statement  as  a 
fact,  then,  the  day  school  assumes  an 
importance  out  of  proportion  to  the  num- 


ber which  get  their  education  in  it,  for 
it  furnishes  the  mental,  and  in  many 
cases,  the  moral  training  of  those  who 
become  the  leaders  of  the  land,  the  sena- 
tors, the  representatives  to  congress, 
governors  of  statds,  state  legislators, 
lawyers,  doctors,  ministers,  and  the  cap- 
tains of  the  vast  industrial  enterprises 
of  the  present.  Search  the  biography 
of  the  men  who  have  made  the  nation 
great  and  have  acquired  fame  for  them- 
selves, and  the  number  who  were  coun- 
try born  and  received  their  education  in 
the  country  academies  as  day  scholars 
is  a  large  proportion  of  the  whole  num- 
ber. 

Outside  of  the  rugged  health  that 
country  life  has  given  them,  outside  of 
the  excellent  discipline  that  the  private 
schools  have  given,  there  must  be  some 
other  substantial  reason  why  so  many 
of  them  became  prominent  in  life.  Is 
not  this  reason  found  in  the  higher  type 
of  religious  life  in  these  private  schools? 
Most  of  these  schools  were  founded  or- 
iginally by  some  religious  denomination. 
The  principals  and  the  teachers  have 
been  godly  men  and  women.  Very  much 
more  opportunity  to  emphasise  moral  and 
religious  subjects  has  been  given  the 
teachers  of  private  schools  than  to  the 
teachers  of  public  schools,  owing  to  the 
environment.  This  is  not  because  the 
public  school  teachers  have  been  or  are 
of  a  character  less  noble  or  less  devoted 
to  high  ideals,*  but  they  have  lacked  the 
opportunity  and  the  independence  of 
private  school  teachers.  The  pressure 
on  the  public  school  teachers  to  produce 
the  eminently  '^practical"  has  been  so 
severe  that  necessarily  the  ideal  and  re- 
ligious have  had  to  take  a  secondary 
place.  Alay  this  not  be  the  reason  why 
so  many  parents  living  in  cities  having 
first-class  public  high  schools,  prefer  to- 
send  their  bo>;;s  and  girls  to  the  country 
academies  to  get  their  secondary  edu- 
cation ? 

In  recent  years  the  opinion  has  been 
too  prevalent,  especially  among  public 
school  teachers,  superintendents,  and 
public  school  authorities,  that  the  private 
school  was  an  asylum  for  incompetent 
students  who  were  fitted  neither  mentally 
nor    morallv   to    hold    their   own    in    the 
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public  high  school.  The  record  of  some 
private  schools  in  this  matter  has  been 
such  that  there  has  been  some  ground 
for  this  charge,  but  the  great  mass  of 
private  schools  must  not  be  judged  by 
the  few  that  make  money-getting  their 
chief  consideration. 


In  brief,  the  i)rivate  dav  school  occu- 
pies a  very  important  place  in  our  school 
system.  It  furnishes  the  mental  discip- 
line of  a  large  number  of  our  boys  and 
girls  and,  in  large  portions  of  the  thin- 
ly settled  parts  of  our  country,  it  seems 
to  be  indispensable. — The  School  Journal. 


A  CONSULTATIVE  COUNCIL 


A  consultative  council  such  as  it  is 
proposed  to  add  to  the  Education  De- 
partment, will  serve  as  a  check  upon  the 
Minister's  judgment  in  matters  that  are 
more  or  less  technical.  It  can  in  no  way, 
however,  relieve  him  of  responsibil- 
ity. If  he  is  misled  by  it,  he  must  father 
the  error.  There  is  no  force,  therefore, 
in  the  objection  put  forward  by  ]ylr. 
Ross  that  a  consultative  council  would 
draw  the  fire  ofl:  the  Alinister  and  turn 
the  brunt  of  criticism  upon  itself.  Act- 
ing with  such  a  council^  the  Minister 
would  feel  more  than  ever  bound  to  sat- 
isfy himself  as  to  details,  as  to  the  merits 
of  questions,  as  to  the  bearing  of  all  ob- 
tainable information. 

It  would  be  very  unsafe  for  him  to 
relax  his  own  vigilance  because  he  has  a 
council  that  he  depends  upon  for  advice. 
No  matter  how  competent  he  may  con- 
sider it  to  be,  he  must  not  place  wholly 
in  its  hands  the  reins  of  any  branch  of 
the  administration,  and  himself  so  far 
fall  out  of  touch  with  that  branch  as  to 
become  unable  to  look  after  it  properly. 
Remembering  that  it  is  he  who  has  to 
answer  for  every  mistake,  he  should  act 
on  no  recommendation,  from  whatever 
quarter  it  may  come,  until  he  has  the 
question  thoroughly  grasped  and  is  con- 
vinced that  the  recommended  course  is 
the  right  one.  It  would  seem  consistent 
with  this  view  of  the  relation  of  the 
council  to  the  Minister  that  its  members 
should  be  subject  to  his  dismissal  when- 
ever he  finds  himself  out  of  agreement 
with  them  or  unable  to  put  his  confidence 
in  their  advice.  That  dependence,  how- 
ever, would  tend  to  reduce  the  council's 
part  to  the  business  of  certifying  to  the 
suitability  of  regulations,  orders  and  bills 
decided  upon  by  the  Minister.  If  it  re- 
fused to  give  its  sanction  to  a  change  he 
had  determined  upon,  its  members  would 


be  free  to  resign,  but  as  the\  could  make 
no  appeal  to  the  public  that  would  efi'ect 
their  return  to  office,  they  would  seldom 
allow  themselves  to  be  goaded  to  resig- 
nation, What  would  appear  to  be  the 
i)est  plan  of  constituting  the  council  is 
to  have  its  members  elected  by  educa- 
tional constituencies,  the  Public  School 
teachers.  Public  school  inspectors,  Sep- 
arate school  teachers,  High  school  teach- 
ers, I'ublic  school  trustees.  High  school 
trustees,  and  the  universities  having 
their  proportional  representation  on  the 
council.  Thus  constituted,  the  council 
can  speak  the  sense  of  the  educationists 
of  the  province.  If  the  Minister  does  not 
always  choose  to  regai;d  the  advice  of 
the  council  as  in  accord  with  the  sense 
of  that  larger  community,  the  people  of 
Ontario,  he  can  take  the  responsibility 
of  rejecting  the  advice. 

It  is  extremely  probable  that  the  Min- 
ister will  often  feel  obliged  by  the  whole 
public  interest  to  take  a  course  at  vari- 
ance with  that  which  the  consultative 
council,  constituted  as  we  have  supposed, 
would  mark  out  for  him.  The  fact  that 
a  council  made  up  of  educationists  can 
take  but  a  partial  view  of  the  field  of 
duty  he  has  to  keep  under  survey  is  the 
chief  reason  why  he  should  be  on  his 
guard  against  the  danger  of  following 
blindly  the  council's  lead.  \Miat  the  edu- 
cators want  is  by  no  means  necessarily 
in  agreement  with  what  the  people  want. 
For  the  latter  the  Minister  must  trust 
to  himself.  He  should  confer  with  the 
council  respecting  all  matters  requiring 
expert  knowledge,  but  should  always 
keep  his  finger  on  the  popular  pulse  to 
feel  their  needs  for  such  teaching  as  will 
set  their  children  in  the  paths  by  which 
they  are  to  make  their  living. — The  Mail 
and  Empire. 
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^'Elements  of  Algebra  for  Beginners/' 
by  George  W.  Hull,  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  First 
Pennsylvania  State  Normal  School, 
Millersville,  Pa.  Pages  159.  Pub- 
lishers, American  Book  Company. 

Prof.  Hull  claims,  and  no  doubt  right- 
ly, that  Algebra  should  be  started  earlier 
in  a  student's  life.  His  view  is  that  the 
student  receives  more  culture,  ''makes, 
greater  progress  in  study,  and  conse- 
quently is  better  prepared  for  life  by  be- 
ginning Algebra  early,  than  by  spending 
the  same  amount  of  time  on  arithmetic. 

The  author  claims  that  this  book 
should  make  Algebra  both  valuable  and 
interesting  to  the  student.  To  accom- 
plish this  he  has  made  the  equation  the 
prominent  idea  of  each  chapter.  In  the 
first  chapter,  he  has  made  the  transition 
from  Arithmetic  to  Albegra  very  clear 
and  so  simnle  that  a  child  of  ten  should 
have  no  difficulty  with  it.  Equations  and 
problems  are  at  once  introduced.  These 
are  of  the  simplest,  but  would  interest 
the  beginner,  since  he  would  feel  he  was 
accomplishing  something.  Chapter  two 
starts  with  a  very  simple  but  excellent 
explanation  of  adding  and  subtracting 
and  multiplication.  The  solution  of 
simultaneous  equations  by  elimination  is 
then  taken  up,  and  a  number  of  questions 
and  problems  are  given ;  division  is  then 
taken  up. 

Factoring  H.C.L.  and  L.C.M.  are  tak- 
en up  well  in  chapter  three.  All  H.C.F. 
and  L.C.M.  are  to  be  worked  by  factor- 
ing. 

Chapter  four  deals  with  fractions  and 
fractional  equations,  while  in  chapter 
five  the  subject  of  simultaneous  simple 
equations  is  completed.  Chapter  six 
gives  a  splendid  treatment  of  square  root 
and  cube  root. 

Inadratic  equations  are  dealt  with  in 
chapter  seven.  The  method  used  in  in- 
adratics  of  one  unknown  is  that  of  com- 
pleting the  square. 

The  last  chapter  contains  a  very  nice 
treatment  of  arithmetical  and  geometrical 


progrenions.  Taken  all  through,  the  ex- 
ercises contain  an  abundance  of  well- 
graded  questions  of  only  medium  diffi- 
culty. It  would  be  a  good  book  for 
pupils  of  the  lower  school.  Teachers 
will  find  it  a  useful  book  for  class  work. 

Latin  Composition  for  Secondary 
Schools,  by  Dr.  Benj.  L.  D'Ooge^  Pro- 
fessor of  Latin  in  the  Michigan  State 
Normal  College,  Ypsilanti.  Grim  & 
Co.  Part  I.  (elementary  and  based 
on  Caesar)  50c. ;  Parts  II.  and  III. 
(advanced  and  based  on  Cicero)  60c; 
book  complete,  $1.00. 

Those  who  know  Prof.  D'Ooge's  books 
and  ideas  will  probably  agree  that  he  is 
one  of  the  sanest,  if  not  the  sanest,  teach- 
er of  elementary  Latin  in  America.  Latin 
composition,  as  Mr.  D'Ooge  has  pointed 
out  in  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject,  has  al- 
ways been  more  or  less  of  a  bugbear  in 
schools  and  colleges,  not  only  to  pupils 
but  to  teachers.  The  difficulty  is  being 
solved  by  systematic  treatises  on  syn- 
tax based  upon  the  authors  commonly 
read.  Dr.  D'Ooge's  applications  of  this 
idea  to  Caesar  for  elementary  work,  and 
Cicero  for  the  more  advanced,  is  the  lat- 
est and  most  practical  illustration  of  the 
method.  For  honor  matriculation  and 
senior  teachers'  classes  in  Ontario  Dr. 
D'Ooge's  book  will  prove  most  welcome. 
It  furnishes  a  complete  course  in  syntax, 
is  thoroughly  up-to-date,  is  well  graded 
and,  above  all,  is  within  the  grasp  of  the 
average  student.  A  good  text-book  in 
Latin  composition  not  only  saves  the 
teacher  time  and  labour,  but  is  absolute- 
ly essential  for  rapidity  on  the  part  of  the 
pupil.  Material  well  arranged  in  printed 
form  has  been  the  long-felt  want.  Here 
it  is  at  last  in  attractive  bodily  shape. 
Parts  II.  and  III.  in  one  volume,  con- 
taining exercises  both  in  disjointed  sen- 
tences and  continuous  prose,  based  on 
the  Maneliar  Law,  Cabilinarian  speeches, 
etc.,  are  all  that  form  IV.  pupils  require. 
E.  W.  Hagarty. 
Harbord  Collegiate  Institute. 
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New  Creations  in  Plant  Life.  By  W.  S. 
Harwood.  Pp.  368,  50  photogravures, 
full  page.  Price,  $1.75  net.  The  Mac- 
Millan  Co.  and  Morang  &  Co. 

The  sub-title — An  Account  of  the  Life 
and  Work  of  Luther  Burbank — better 
describes  the  contents  of  this  interesting 
book  than  the  words  on  the  cover.  The 
Santa  Rosa  breeding  grounds  have  no 
doubt  been  the  scene  of  the  making  of 
many  a  wonderfully  beautiful  and  useful 
plant,  but  of  nothing  else  so  beautiful 
or  so  useful  as  the  man  himself  who  has 
been  their  directing  spirit  and  genius. 
Let  Yarrow  be  unvisited ;  for  while  I 
should  dearly  love  to  see  those  amaryl- 
lids  and  poppies — those  lilies  and  daisies, 
those  plumcots  and  pomatoes,  on  the  soil 
of  their  birth,  the  man  himself  surely 
cannot  seem  more  beautiful  and  bene- 
ficent than  the  portraiture  his  biographer 
has  made  of  him. 

"For  our  Friday  afternoon  readings 
we  have  finished  'Helen  Keller'  and  'Up 
from  Slavery'  (passages  selected),  can 
you  recommend  us  another  such  book?" 
wrote  a  teacher  the  other  day,  I  had  no 
hesitation  in  answering,  "Try  the  bio- 
graphy of  Luther  Burbank  in  'Creatures 
of  Plant  Life.'  "  If  in  Booker  Wash- 
ington, pursuing  his  determination  to 
reach  a  place  where  he  hoped  to  get  an 
education,  we  see  a  boy  who  could  sleep 
under  a  sidewalk — in  Luther  Burbank 
we  may  see  a  man  who  held  to  his  ideals 
in  spite  of  poverty  that  reduced  him  to 
seek  shelter  at  nights  in  a  hen-house  and 
to  feed  upon  meat  that  the  butcher  had 
thrown  into  the  basket  for  dog-bones. 
Than  even  that  experience  it  is  more 
remarkable  if  not  more  meritorious  that 
he  should  close  out  a  business  making 
him  ten  thousand  a  year  to  devote  him- 
self exclusively  to  an  enterprise  in  which 
there  may  be,  and  certainly  was,  as  prac- 
tised by  him,  heavy  outlay  and  little  in- 
come. His  biographer  states  that  he  is 
a  man  who  could  be  rich  but  that  he  does 
not  consider  that  result  worth  attaining. 
"He  could  easily,"  remarked  a  judge  of 
business  matters,  "be  making  a  net  reve- 
nue of  tw^o  hundred  thousand  dollars  a 
year  if  he  should  handle  his  fruits  and 
flowers  solely  for  the  money  that  could 
be  made  from  them.     .     .     But  success 


to  him  means  the  accomplishment  of  the 
greatest  possible  good  to  the  greatest 
possible  number.  His  character  is  re- 
flected in  these  words:  "I  love  sunshine, 
the  blue  sky,  trees,  flowers,  mountains, 
green  meadows  and  sunny  brooks.  .  . 
Trees,  plants,  flowers,  they  are  always 
educators  in  the  right  direction,  they 
always  make  us  happier  and  better,  and, 
if  well  grown,  they  speak  of  loving  care 
and  respond  to  it  as  far  as  in  their 
power.  But  in  all  this  world  there  is 
nothing  so  appreciative  as  children — 
these  sensitive,  quivering  creatures  of 
sunshine,  smiles,  showers  and  tears." 

Although  the  greater  number  of  the 
chapters  are  taken  up  with  the  descrip- 
tions of  the  processes  involved  in  mak- 
ing pitless  plums,  sugary  potatoes,  thorn- 
less  cacti,  fluted  daisies,  fragrant  dahlias, 
etc.,  yet  they  are  never  technical  and 
often  varied  with  philosophical  and  eth- 
ical touches.  Mr.  Burbank  claims  to 
have  no  secrets  and  resents  being  called 
a  "wizard."  Breeding  and  selection  are 
the  basic  principles  of  his  method.  As 
distinguished  from  an  academic  scien- 
tist he  is  the  t3'pical  nature  student.  The 
two  words  ever  ringing  in  his  ear  are 
How?  and  Why?  and  he  appeals  direct- 
ly to  Nature  for  the  answer.  Thus  he 
realises  his  ideals  and  incidentally  gains 
the  attention  and  applause  of  the  world. 


Mosses  and  Ferns. — The  Structure  and 
Development  of  Mosses  and  Ferns. 
By  Douglas  Houghtox  Campbell. 
Second  edition  revised  and  enlarged. 
Pp.  657;  illustrations,  322.  Price 
$4.50  net.  MacAIillan  Co.  and  Mor- 
ang &  Co. 

It  must  be  nearly  twenty  years  since 
Dr.  Campbell,  now  professor  of  botany 
in  Stamford  University,  published  in  the 
Proc.  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural 
History  his  paper  on  the  development  of 
the  Ostrich  Fern.  Since  then  up  to  the 
present  students  of  structural  botany 
have  become  accustomed  to  see  in  the 
Botanical  Gazette,  the  annals  of  botany 
and  publications  of  various  learned  socie- 
ties the  evidences  of  his  diligent  and  suc- 
cessful investigation  of  numerous  plant 
species  especially  among  the  archegon- 
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iates.  To  accomplish  what  he  has  done 
in  this  field  one  might  suppose  that  his 
work   has   been   uninterrupted. 

The  first  edition  of  the  book  under  no- 
tice became  at  once  the  college  text  on 
its  subject,  but  such  rapid  progress  has 
recently  been  made  in  plant  phylogeny 
that  a'  revised  edition  will  be  warmly 
w-elcomed.  It  may  be  said  to  those  who 
know  the  first  edition  that  they  will  not 
recognise  in  this  one  the  chapters  on 
the  development  of  the  moonworts, 
ophioglossums  and  marratias.  The 
fruitful  researches  of  D.  H.  Scott,  Se- 
ward and  others,  published  within  the 
last  five  or  six  years  have  been  drawn 
upon  for  a  new  and  interesting  chapter 
on  the  relationships  revealed  by  a  study 
of  fossil  archegoniates  in  cast,  petrifica- 
tion and  enclosure  in  amber.  Another 
new  feature  of  this  edition  is  a  clear 
statement  of  the  Homologous  and  of  the 
Antithetic  theories  of  the  alternation  of 
generations.  The  author  gives  his  rea- 
sons for  preferring  the  latter  theory 
which  in  a  word  assumes  that  the  two 
generations — the  sex-organ  producing 
and  the  spore  producing — as  quite  dis- 
tinct in  that  the  former  represents  an 
aquatic  plant  and  that  the  latter  arose 
out  of  the  conditions  imposed  on  the 
former  in  its  struggle  to  maintain  itself 
in  the  air.  It  was  under  these  condi- 
tions that  the  true  root  developed.  The 
author  easily  carries  the  reader  with  him 
to  the  conclusion  that  with  the  appear- 
ance of  the  first  true  root  came  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  first  genuine,  green,  land 
plant — ''the  most  momentous  epoch  in 
the  whole  history  of  the  Plant  King- 
dom." 

If  the  conclusions  reached  in  this 
w^ork,  based  upon  genetic  studies  of 
liverworts,  mosses,  ferns,  horsetails, 
club-mosses  and  quill-worts  are  correct 
then  our  seed-bearing  plants  did  not  de- 
velop along  a  single  line.  The  pine- 
family  and  its  congeners  probably  had 
their  origin  in  some  ancient  lycopod 
while  the  monocots  and  dicots  more  near- 
ly related  to  their  origin  than  used  to  be 
supposed,  have  evolved  from  the  divi- 
sion where  the  ophoglossum  and  botry- 
chium  belong. 

It  is  partly  a  compliment  to  say  that 
the    illustrations    are    so    numerous    and 


important   that   they   should    have   been 
indexed. 

In  laying  down  this  book  the  reflec- 
tion is  suggested  that  had  Lunnseus 
lived  in  this  age  of  almost  perfect  micro- 
scopes and  exquisite  technique  he  would 
not  have  called  the  mosses  and  ferns 
cryptogams  for  the  zygosis  of  their  ga- 
metes is  now  more  plainly  revealed  than 
that  of  the  so-called  phanerogams.  It 
may  be  added  that  Canadians  will  take 
no  small  pleasure  in  noting  the  important 
part  which  their  fellow  countryman,  Dr. 
E.  C.  Jeffrey,  has  contributed  to  the  re- 
searches that  make  this  edition  so  much 
more  valuable  than  the  first  one. 


J.  Dearness. 


Normal   School,  London. 


The  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of 
the  Roman  Empire.  Vol.  1,  by  Ed- 
ward Gibbon.  12mo.,  441  p.  Price, 
6d.  net.     London :  Methuen  &  Co. 

'  This  volume  is  issued  as  one  of  Me- 
thuen's  Standard  Library,  the  general 
editor  of  which  is  Sidney  Lee.  The 
Messrs.  Methuen  are  publishing  a  series 
of  reprints  containing  both  books  of 
classical  repute  and  also  some  rarer 
books  of  which  no  satisfactory  edition 
at  a  moderate  price  is  available.  They 
purpose  including  in  the  series  all  the 
great  masters — especially  Anglo-Saxon 
■ — of  poetry,  drama,  fiction,  biography 
and  philosophy,  and  have  fixed  the  price 
at  six  pence  per  volume.  The  volumes 
of  the  Standard  Library  may  also  be  ob- 
tained in  cloth  at  one  shilling.  The 
publishers  aim  at  a  pure  and  unabridged 
text,  a  clear  and  legible  type  and  a, 
cheap  volume. 

The  editorial  matter  in  this  seies  is 
purposely  very  slight,  consisting  only  of 
a  short  biographical  and  bibliographical 
note  at  the  beginning  of  each  volume. 


The  Novels  of  Jane  Austen,  volume 
1,  Sense  and  Sensibility.  13mo.,  24 
p.  Price,  6d.  London :  Methuen  & 
Co. 

This  is  another  of  the  volume  of  Me- 
thuen's   Standard   Library. 
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The  twenty-seventh  annual  meeting  of 
the  North  Simcoe  Teachers'  Association 
was  held  in  the  Methodist  Church  Sun- 
day School  building,  Barrie,  on  Tuesday 
and  Wednesdav  October  24th  and  35th. 
The  attendance  of  teachers  was  large, 
and  much  interest  was  added  to  the  meet- 
ing by  the  presence  of  Mr.  I.  Day,  In- 
spector for  East  Simcoe;  Mr.  W.  Mc- 
Kee,  Inspector  for  South  vSimcoe,  as  well 
as  Mr.  J.  C.  Morgan,  the  Inspector  for 
North  Simcoe.  The  vice-president,  Miss 
L.  Overend,  of  Orillia,  took  the  chair 
at  lU  o'clock,  and  the  Rev.  W.  McKee 
opened  the  convention  with  prayer.  The 
vice-president  read  a  suitable  address, 
outlining  the  principal  features  of  the 
work  before  the  teachers.  Miss  Urqu- 
hart  gave  an  outline  of  the  methods  of 
teaching  drawing  in  California.  -  This 
was  much  appreciated.  Mr.  A.  Milne, 
chairman  of  Barrie  Public  School  Board, 
and  Mr.  T.  Smith,  trustee,  spoke  on  the 
duties  of  trustees,  and  Mr.  Ross,  mayor, 
welcomed  the  visiting  teachers  to  Barrie. 

Dr.  F.  W.  Merchant,  principal  of  Lon- 
don Normal  School,  at  various  hours 
throughout  the  two  days,  gave  instruct- 
ive and  entertaining  addresses  on  me- 
thod, attention  and  training.  Dr.  Mer- 
chant has  complete  knowledge  of  his 
subjects,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  get 
another  lecturer  who  could  present  the 
physcological  processes  to  his  hearers  in 
a  more  lucid  and  attractive  form.  His 
lecture  on  Tuesday  evening  was  a  great 
treat.  The  subject  was  Wireless  Tele- 
graphy. By  means  of  an  electric  battery 
and  other  apparatus  he  made  this  mys- 
tery plain  to  the  very  attentive  audience. 
The  application  of  the  wave  force  to 
practical  affairs  was  explained  and  illus- 
trated. 

Mr.  Day  discussed  ''Forgotten  Facts." 
His  remarks  were  of  the  most  practical 
nature,  but  so  pertinent  to  school  work 
that  a  warm  discussion  followed,  in 
which  most  of  those  present  joined. 

A  pleasing  incident  of  the  convention 
was  the  presentation  of  a  beautiful  illum- 
inated address  to  Mr.  Morgan,  who, 
after  thirtv-four  vears  of  faithful   work 


in  Simcoe  as  Public  School  Inspector, 
is  about  to  sever  his  connection  with 
his  teachers.  The  address  was  read  by 
Miss  E.  Miller,  and  signed  on  behalf  of 
the  Association  by  Miss  Overend,  vice- 
]jresident ;  E.  Shear,  secretary,  and  J. 
Henderson,  one  of  the  oldest  amongst 
the  teachers.  Mr.  Morgan  replied  in  a 
very  affecting  manner.  His  resume  of 
his  experience  during  a  long  term  of 
office  was  masterly.  In  earnest  words 
he  gave  his  best  advice  to  those  he  is 
leaving  behind,  and  declared  his  lasting 
interest  in  their  future.  It  was  a  fine 
effort  of  a  very  graceful  speaker. 

Mr.  Ball,  of  Barrie,  was  elected  pre- 
sident; Miss  King,  of  Barrie,  vice-pre- 
sident; Mr.  Shear,  of  Allandale,  secre- 
tary-treasurer. The  whole  convention 
was  highly  profitable,  and  much  more 
than  the  usual  attention  was  paid  the 
proceedings  by  the  large  number  of 
teachers  present. 

The  address  presented  to  Air.  Mor- 
gan, which  was  beautifully  engrossed 
by  Mr.  Wm.  Grant,  was  as  follows : — 

As  you  are  about  to  relinquish  the 
position  you  have  so  long  and  honour- 
abl}^  held,  we  the  members  of  the  North 
Simcoe  Teachers'  Association,  desire  to 
express  to  you  our  hearty  good-will  and 
our  appreciation  of  your  eminent  ser- 
vices in  the  cause  of  education. 

For  more  than  thirty  years  }'Ou  hgve 
been  prominent  in  educational  circles  in 
this  locality,  and  the  acknowledged  effi- 
ciency of  the  schools  so  long  under  your 
supervision  is  due  largely  to  the  vigour 
and  wisdom  of  your  administration. 

We  shall  miss  you  much  in  our  con- 
ventions, where  you  have  always  been 
an  inspiration  to  our  work,  and  rendered 
us  invaluable  services  with  hearty  and 
generous  good- wall.  In  your  daily  con- 
tact with  the  child  life  of  your  inspector- 
ate you  have  given  us  a  continuing  illus- 
tration of  how  to  win  the  affection  and 
respect  of  the  young,  and  we  feel  justi- 
fied in  saving  that  your  absence  from 
our  schools  will  be  most  sincerely  re- 
gretted, not  only  by  the  teachers,  who 
have    srained    so    much    bv    vour    advice 
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and  assistance,  but  equally  so  by  the 
whole  school  population,  to  whom  you 
have  so  much  endeared  yourself. 

In  the  discharge  of  your  important 
and  difficult  'duties  as  Inspector  yoti, 
have  always  manifested  fairness  and 
good  judgment;  and  while  your  criti- 
cisms have  sometimes  been  severe,  they 
have  ever  been  given  in  a  generous 
spirit.  Many  of  us  feel  that  we  owe 
much  of  our  success  to  your  kindly  ad- 
vice and  encouragement ;  and  while  we 
rejoice  to  believe  that  your  duties  in 
your  new  position  will  be  less  arduous, 
we  cannot  but  regret  your  departure, 
neither  can  we  allow  you  to  go  without 
expressing  to  you  our  deep  gratitude 
for  your  kindness  in  the  past,  and  assur- 
ing you  of  our  earnest  wishes  for  your 
future  health  and  prosperity  and  for 
great  and  ever-increasing  success  in 
your  new  sphere  of  usefulness.— T/i(? 
Orillia  Post. 

It  is  understood  that  Dr.  S.  P.  May, 
Provirrcial  Master  of  Public  Libraries 
for  Ontario,  is  about  to  retire  after  a 
period  of  active  service  in  connection 
with  education  in  Ontario  extending  over 
fifty  years.  The  name  of  Mr.  T.  W. 
H.  Leavitt,  of  this  city,  formerly  an  or- 
ganiser for  the  Conservative  party,  is 
mentioned  as  his  successor. 

Dr.  May,  who  has  been  inspector  of 
public  libraries  since  1880,  was  born  in 
England  in  1828,  and  came  to  Canada 
in  1853.  Soon  afterwards  he  became 
connected  with  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation of  Upper  Canada,  then  under  the 
late  Rev.  Dr.  Ryerson.  He  graduated 
M.D.  at  Victoria  University,  Cobourg, 
in  1863,  and  was  for  some  time  curator 
of  its  museum  and  lecturer  on  pharmacy 
and  microscopy.  He  had  charge  of  On- 
tario's educational  exhibit  at  the  King- 
ston Provincial  Exhibition  in  185G,  and 
at  the  Centennial  Exhibition  in  Philadel- 
phia in  1876.  In  1878  he  was  appointed 
secretary  for  the  Dominion  at  the  Paris 
Exposition.  Dr.  May  there  received  the 
decoration  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  and 
that  of  the  Palm  Leaves,  constituting  him 
an  officer  of  the  French  Academy,  to- 
gether with  a  medal  from  the  govern- 
ment. He  was  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion for  the  Ontario  Government  at  the 


Indian  and  Colonial  Exhibition  held  in 
London  in  1886,  and  in  1893  had  charge 
of  the  Ontario  educational  exhibit  at 
the  World's  Fair,  Chicago,  on  which 
occasion  he  was  awarded  a  special  di- 
ploma for  the  artistic  arrangement  of 
the  Educational  Court  of  Ontario. 

The  following  gentlemen  have  been 
appointed  to  the  Educational  Council  of 
the  Province  of  Ontario  for  the  ensuing 
year.  The  first  six  mentioned  are  the 
nominees  of  the  university,  the  last  six 
are  chosen  by  the  Minister  of  Education. 
President  Loudon  has  been  chairman  of 
the  council  since  1896.  He  will  prob- 
ably be  re-elected  this  year. 

The  following  is  the  council : — Presi- 
dent Loudon,  University  of  Toronto; 
Prof.  Hutton,  Principal  of  University 
College ;  Chancellor  Burwash,  of  Vic- 
toria University ;  Rev.  Provost  Macklem, 
Trinity  University ;  Prof.  Baker  and 
Prof.  MacCallum,  of  the  University  of 
Toronto ;  J.  E.  Wetherell,  principal  of 
Strathroy  Collegiate  Institute ;  A.  Em- 
bury, Inspector  of  Public  Schools, 
Brampton ;  Rev.  Chancellor  McKay,  of 
McMaster  University;  Prof.  A.  P. 
Knight,  Queen's  University,  Kingston; 
J.  W.  Plewes,  principal  of  Public  and 
Model  Schools,  Chatham ;  Rev.  Dr. 
Teefy,  St.  Michael's  College,  Toronto. 
The  new  members  are : — Provost  Mack- 
lem, Chancellor  McKay,  and  Messrs. 
Wetherell,  Embury  and  Plewes. 

i 
The  position  of  teacher  training  sec- 
retary for  the  Sabbath  schools  of  Iowa, 
was  during  last  week,  ofifered  to  and 
accepted  by  Mr.  Wm.  R.  Manning, 
principal  of  the  Public  and  Model 
schools  at  Walkerville,  Ont.,  while  he 
was  in  attendance  at  the  Provincial  S.S. 
Convention  at  London.  Mr.  Manning 
has  been  principal  of  several  large  pub- 
lic schools.  He  is  a  native  of  East  Mid- 
dlesex, being  born  in  Westminster  town- 
ship. He  goes  to  Iowa  at  the  first  of 
the  new  year. 

Many  amusing  answers  were  given  by 
the  pupils  of  Pittsburg  schools  to  ques- 
tions given  by  Inspector  Hughes  during 
the  visit  of  Toronto  teachers  to  that  city 
on   Friday   and   Saturday.     The  Inspec- 
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tor  asked  one  class  if  they  liked  their 
teacher.  ''Yes,"  they  responded. 
"Why?"  Various  answers  were  given, 
but  the  first  boy's  answer  appeared  to 
give  most  pleasure  to  the  Inspector: 
"Because  she  never  uses  the  rattan."  An- 
other boy  said :  "'Because  she  does  not 
ask  us  the  foolish  questions  in  geo- 
graphy." The  Inspector  asked  one  class 
"Why  the  British  flag  was  called  the 
Union  Jack?"  One  good  reasoner  re- 
plied, ''It  used  to  be  the  sailors'  flag, 
and  sailors  are  called  'Jack  Tars.'  "  In 
■one  school,  when  the  visitors  left,  a  boy 
said :  "I  didn't  know  the  Canadians  could 
speak  English." 

The  trip  to  Pittsburg  was  made  by 
daylight  and  the  beauty  of  the  scenery 
of  the  Allegheny  Valley  was  much  en- 
joyed, especially  the  district  near  Titus- 
ville  and  Oil  City,  where  the  valleys  and 
hillsides  are  dotted  with  oil  derricks.  On 
arriving  in  Pittsburg  the  teachers  were 
enthusiastically  received  by  two  very 
large  deputations  from  the  Pittsburg 
teachers  and  the  Canadian  Society.  The 
two  delegations  accompanied  the  Toron- 
to party  to  the  Fort  Pitt  Hotel,  a  very 
fine  new  hotel  of  the  King  Edward  type. 
The  Toronto  party  had  the  honour  of 
opening  the  hotel,  and  each  teacher  was 
delighted  with  the  accommodation  and 
the  service. 

On  Friday,  at  8  a.m.,  Mr.  Gillespie, 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Education  in 
Pittsburg ;  Superintendent  Andrews,  Mr. 
Rynearson,  Director  of  High  Schools ; 
Mr.  Riesfar,  secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  and  a  large  delegation  of 
principals  of  schools,  met  the  teachers 
at  the  hotel,  and  Mr.  Gillespie  delivered 
a  very  cordial  address  of  welcome.  Chair- 
man Brown  responded  on  behalf  of  the 
visitors.  Inspector  Hughes  then  divided 
the  Toronto  teachers  into  groups  and 
they  were  escorted  by  the  principal  of 
the  schools  in  different  parts  of  the  city. 

The  forenoon  was  spent  in  inspecting 
the  schools.  Superintendent  Andrews, 
Secretary  Riesfar  and  Mr.  Burleigh,  di- 
rector of  physical  culture,  took  charge 
of  some  of  the  members  of  the  Toronto 
Board  of  Education  and  Secretary  Wil- 
kinson, and  showed  them  some  of  the 
features  that  have  been  recently  intro- 
duced into  the  schools.    Mr.  Bishop,  Mr. 


Davis,  and  Miss  Hunter  nispeclecl  ilie 
most  modern  buildings  and  the  equip- 
ment of  the  domestic  science  centres. 
Dr.  Pakenham  and  the  High  School 
teachers  visited  the  High  Schools,  and 
the  manual  training  teachers  visited  the 
manual  training  centres  with  Miss  Sem- 
ple  and  Mr.  Richardson,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Miss  Van  Wagonen,  super- 
visor of  art  in  Pittsburg  schools.  Chair- 
man Brown,  Inspector  Hughes  and  Mr. 
McKay,  supervisor  of  commercial  work, 
spent  most  of  the  morning  in  the  Forbes 
School,  a  large  school  with  thirty  teach- 
ers. All  the  teachers  were  delighted  with 
their  reception  in  the  different  schools, 
and  each  group  was  convinced  that  its 
school  was  the  best  school. in  Pittsburg. 

The  local  Board  of  Education  in  the 
(lifl:"erent  parts  of  the  city  took  the  vis- 
iiing  teachers  to  the  leading  hotels  for 
lunch. 

At  1.30  p.m.  all  the  teachers  met  at 
the  Carnegie  Library,  and  were  taken  in 
special  cars  to  the  Carnegie  Steel  works. 
No  party  of  ladies  had  ever  been  allow- 
ed to  go  through  the  great  steel  works 
before,  but  the  entire  party  was  met  at 
the  ]\Iunhall  gate  by  Mr.  Hunt,  manager 
of  the  works,  Mr.  McKenney,  principal 
of  the  Schwab  Manual  Training  School, 
and  a  large  staff  of  assistants,  who  took 
charge  of  the  teachers  in  groups  and  es- 
corted them  through  the  most  interest- 
ing departments.  Even  the  great  build- 
ing in  which  the  armour  plate  is  made 
for  battleships  was  opened  for  inspec- 
tion. The  afternoon  afforded  a  series  of 
surprises  and  revelations  of  the  marvels 
of  human  invention,  and  it  is  safe  to  sa_\' 
that  no  teacher  ever  can  forget  the  won- 
ders of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Works. 

At  eight  o'clock  the  fine  parlours  and 
dining-rooms  of  the  Fort  Pitt  Hotel  were 
filled  by  hundreds  of  the  Pittsburg 
teachers  and  members  of  the  Canadian 
Society,  who  gave  a  most  enjoyable  re- 
ception to  the  Toronto  teachers. 

At  half-past  eight  on  Saturday  morn- 
ing the  Toronto  party,  with  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  Pittsburg  teachers,  took 
a  special  train  to  the  Westinghouse 
Electrical  Works  at  East  Pittsburg, 
where  two  hours  were  spent  in  marching 
through  the  long  workshops,  w'here  fif- 
teen thousand  men  and  women  are  en- 
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gaged  in  manufacturing  electrical  ma- 
chines of  all  kinds,  varying  in  weight 
from  a  few  pounds  to  many  tons.  The 
same  special  train  took  the  teachers  to 
the  great  Heinz  factories,  where  they  ar- 
rived in  time  for  luncheon.  Five  hun- 
dred and  thirty  sat  down  in  the  great 
dining-room  provided  for  the  girls  em- 
ployed by  the  company.  Before  luncheon 
the  whole  party  was  photographed.  A 
very  beautiful  souvenir  menu  card  was 
given  to  each  guest,  in  which  the  United 
States  and  Canadian  flags  were  artisti- 
cally grouped.  After  luncheon  Mr. 
Howard  Heinz  made  a  most  appropriate 
address,  in  which  he  gave  the  whole 
party  a  very  cordial  welcome  and  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  the  teachers  of 
Canada  and  the  United  States  would 
train  their  pupils  so  that  when  they  ar- 
rived at  manhood  and  woamnhood  they 
would  elevate  the  tone  of  public  life. 
The  whole  party  was  then  led  through 
the  factories,  and  everyone  was  delight- 
ed with  the  orderliness  and  cleanliness 
of  all  departments,  not  the  least  inter- 
esting being  the  stables.  They  were 
specially  interested' in  the  care  taken  to 
provide  for  the  highest  development  of 
the  employees,  physically,  intellectually 
and  socially. 

After  returning  to  the  hotel  the  party 
went  in  three  groups  to  see  the  Phipps' 
Conservatories,  the  largest  and  finest  in 
America,  Mount  Washington  and  Fort 
DuOuesne. 

At  five  o'clock  the  Canadians  with  a 
number  of  invited  teachers  of  Pittsburg, 
were  the  guests  of  the  Canadian  Society 
at  dinner.  After  the  dinner  President 
Stephen  Baldwin  intoduced  Mr.  Butter- 
worth,  who  delivered  a  fine  address  of 
welcome,  to  which  Inspector  Hughes  re- 
sponded. Short  addresses  were  deliv- 
ered by  Vice-President  Ward  and  Di- 
rector Rvnearson.     The  meeting  closed 


by  singing  "The  Maple  Leaf"  and  one 
verse  of  "My  Country  'Tis  of  Thee,"' 
and  of  "God  Save  the  King."  This 
splendid  function  brought  the  formal 
programme  to  a  close. 

The  Street  Railway  Company  of  Pitts- 
burg presented  each  teacher  with  ten 
tickets,  and  the  Board  of  Education  of 
Pittsburg  paid  for  the  special  train.  Each 
teacher  wore  a  small  silk  Canadian  flag, 
and  there  are  now  three  hundred  homes 
in  Pittsburg  in  which  there  is  a  Cana- 
dian flag. 

The  special  train  left  Pittsburg  on 
Sunday  at  one  o'clock,  after  most  of  the 
party  had  attended  church.  The  run  to 
Buffalo  was  made  in  record  time.  Dur- 
ing the  evening  the  teachers  sang  famil- 
iar hymns.  On  reaching  Toronto,  seven 
special  cars  were  waiting  to  convey  the 
party  to  their  homes. 

The  universal  opinion  of  the  teachers 
is  that  the  Pittsburg  trip  was  by  far  the 
best  of  the  five  trips  that  have  been  taken 
by  the  teachers. 

The  visiting  party  consisted  of  two 
hundred  and  ninety-two  teachers,  under 
the  direction  of  Inspector  Hughes.  They 
were  accompanied  by  Mr.  C.  A.  B. 
Brown,  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation; Messrs.  H.  A.  E.  Kent,  W.  H. 
Shaw,  and  R.  R.  Davis,  members  of  the 
Board;  W.  C.  Wilkinson,  secretary- 
treasiirer,  and  Charles  H.  Bishop,  Super- 
intendent of  Buildings.  The  supervisors 
of  departments :  Miss  Currie,  Miss  vSem- 
ple,  Miss  Plunter,  Mr.  Rees,  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson and  Mr.  McKay,  were  all  with 
the  party.  Mr.  Maughan,  Passenger 
Agent  of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  and  Mr. 
Eraser,  Passenger  Agent  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad,  accompanied  the  party, 
and  left  nothing  undone  that  could  con- 
tribute to  its  comfort. — The  Toronto 
Nezvs. 
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Educationists  and  the  Customs 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Ontario  Edu- 
cational Association,  a  committee  was 
formed,  composed  of  President  Loudon 
and  Professors  Macallum,  Galbraith  and 
IMilner,  of  the  University  of  Toronto, 
Principal  Auden  of  Upper  Canada  Col- 
lege, Principal  Embree  of  the  Jameson 
Avenue  Collegiate  Institute,  Toronto,  and 
Principal  Merchant  of  the  Xormal 
School,  London,  to  press  upon  the  Do- 
minion Government  the  advisability  of 
extending  the  free  entry  list  in  educa- 
tional matters.  At  a  subsequent  meeting 
of  the  committee.  Principal  Auden  and 
Professor  jNIacallum  were  appointed  to 
bring  the  whole  question  before  the 
TaritT  Commission.  This  they  did  at 
the  recent  session  of  the  Commission  in 
Toronto. 

The  proposal  as  presented  by  Princi- 
pal Auden  and  Prof.  Macallum  is  as 
follows : 

"That  the  item  beginning  'Philoso- 
phical and  Scientific  Apparatus"  read  as 
follows — 

(o)  Philosophical  and  Scientific  Ap- 
paratus, LTensils,  Instruments  and  Pre- 
parations including  boxes  and  bottles 
containing  same ; 

{h)  Maps,  photographic  reproduc- 
tions, casts,  etchings,  lithographic  prints 
and  charts  ;  when  specially  imported  in 
good  faith  for  the  use  or  by  order  of  any 
Society  or  Institution,  incori)orated  or 
established   soleh-   for  religious,   philoso- 


phical, educational,  scientific  or  literary 
purposes,  or  for  the  encouragement  of 
the  fine  arts  or  for  the  use  or  by  order 
of  any  College,  Academy,  School,  Semin- 
ary of  learning  in  Canada,  and  not  for 
sale,  subject  to  such  regulations  as  the 
Minister  of  Customs  prescribes  be  duty 
free." 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  bring  for- 
ward arguments  in  favour  of  the  stand 
taken  by  the  association  and  the  com- 
mittee. Individual  teachers  can  do  much 
in  the  way  of  discussing  the  question 
with  their  local  member,  so  as  to  bring 
as  much  pressure  as  possible  to  bear  up- 
on the  government. 

The  Imperial  Order  of   the  Daughters  of  the 
Empire 

The  increased  interest  in  the  problem 
of  Imperial  education  and  the  conse- 
quent expansion  of  the  sphere  of  activ- 
ity of  various  Imperial  organisations  in 
this  direction  has  made  it  advisable  for 
the  Daughters  of  the  Empire  to  consid- 
erably enlarge  the  Educational  Advisory 
Committee. 

The  following  is  the  committee  as  re- 
constructed :  Principal  Auden,  Upper 
Canada  College,  chairman ;  Mrs.  Dick- 
son, Principal  of  St.  Margaret's  Col- 
lege ;  Prof.  Pelham  Edgar,  Victoria  Uni- 
versity; Mr.  J.  L.  Hughes,  Chief  Inspec- 
tor of  Public  Schools ;  Principal  Hutton, 
University  College:  ]\Ir.  W.  H.  Jenkins, 
Registrar,  Education  Department ;  Prof. 
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W.  R.  Lang,  Toronto  University ;  Miss 
Macdonakl,  the  Church  School;  Provost 
Macklem,  Trinity  College ;  Miss  Errol 
Nordheimer/'Glenedyth,"  Toronto,  secre- 
tary ;  Col.  Sir  Henry  Pellatt,  Toronto ; 
Dr.  R.  A.  Pyne,  Minister  of  Education; 
Mr.  J.  C.  Saul,  Editor  Educational 
Monthly  ;  Principal  Spotton,  Harbord 
St.  Collegiate  Institute;  Mr.  J.  S.  Willi- 
son,  Editor  "The  News" ;  Miss  Wood, 
Havergal   College. 

The  objects  of  the  committee,  which 
is  in  the  main  a  consultative  and  advis- 
ory body,  are 

I.  To  assist  in  managing  the  School 
Linking  Scheme,  i.e.,  to  link  the  names 
of  schools  from  England  with  suitable 
schools  in  Canada,  and  to  make  sugges- 
tions as  to  the  methods  of  keeping 
schools  in  touch  when  linked. 

IL  To  assist  in  drawing  up  patriotic 
programmes  for  distribution  in  schools. 

IIL  The  notification  and  organisation 
of  such  essay  competitions,  etc.,  as  may 
be  brought  before  them  and  the  exam- 
ination of  such  essays. 

IV.  The  dissemination  and  ventilation 
through  the  press  of  any  matter  of  im- 
portance to  Imperial  education. 

V.  The  assistance  by  advice  and  in- 
formation of  all  whose  aim  is  the  fur- 
therance of  Imperial  education  in  any 
quarter  of  the  Empire. 

It  is  suggested  that  similar  commit- 
tees be  formed  in  every  province  of 
Canada. 

School    Fairs 

Within  the  last  few  weeks  two  ''School 
Fairs''  have  been  held  in  Ontario,  one 
at  Chatham,  under  the  able  direction  of 
Mr.  J.  W.  Plewes,  the  energetic  princi- 
pal of  the  Central  school  in  that  city, 
and  the  other  at  London  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Inspector  C.  B.  Edwards.  Both 
of  these  exhibitions  proved  very  success- 
ful from  every  standpoint,  not  the  least 
gratifying  feature  being  the  substantial 
sum  of  money  realised.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  both  Principal  Plewes  and 
Inspector  Edwards  had,  in  their  efforts, 
the  most  cordial  co-operation  alike  of 
teachers  and  pupils,  without  which  the 
exhibitions  of  work  would  have  proved 
complete  failures.  The  objects  of  the 
exhibition  at  London,  which  mav  in  this 


case  stand  for  Chatham  also,  were  four- 
fold : 

(1)  To  inspire  the  individual  pupil 
to  do  his  or  her,  best  in  every  exercise 
assigned.  (2)  To  encourage  the  chil- 
dren to  improve,  by  observing  what 
others  have  done.  (3)  To  show  to  trus- 
tees and  to  parents  what  the  pupils  of 
the  public  schools  are  doing  in  all  the 
branches  of  school  work.  (4)  To  afford 
parents  and  teachers  an  opportunity  of 
meeting  and  discussing  matter  of  com- 
mon interest. 

Both  these  exhibitions  certainly  real- 
ised the  expectations  of  the  promoters 
as  far  as  showing  to  the  parents  the 
work  that  is  actually  being  done  in  the 
public  schools.  Both  Chatham  and  Lon- 
don have  an  excellent  staff  of  teachers 
and  well-equipped  schools,  and  it  is  not 
surprising  that  parents  were  astonished 
at  the  work  they  saw  before  them.  The 
trouble  with  most  of  the  current  criti- 
cism of  our  public  schools  is  that  it  is 
based  on  the  most  deplorable  ignorance 
of  conditions  as  they  actually  are.  No 
parent,  after  viewing  the  work  at  Chat- 
ham and  London,  could  have  the  temerity 
to  complain  that  his  taxes  are  too  high 
or  that  the  schools  are  not  accomplishing 
their  purposes. 

The  City  of  London  Limit  Table 

Mr.  C.  B.  Edwards,  Inspector  of 
schools  for  the  city  of  London  has  re- 
cently issued  a  small  pamphlet  dealing 
with  the  course  of  study  as  outlined  by 
the  regulations  of  the  Education  Depart- 
ment for  Ontario.  It  is  intended  to  sup- 
plement the  "Limit  Table"  published  in 
1904  and  to  make  the  necessary  divisions 
in  the  subjects  in  each  of  the  four  forms 
into  which  the  public  school  course  is 
divided.  The  remarks  of  Inspector  Ed- 
wards on  reading  are  especially  valuable : 

"The  primary  object  of  reading,  whe- 
ther oral  or  silent,  is  to  acquire  thoughts 
expressed  in  script  or  print.  This  should 
be  the  main  object  of  every  reading  ex- 
ercise, and  should  be  kept  before  the 
minds  of  children  to  influence  their 
study.  Because  their  ability  to  acquire 
thoughts  from  written  or  printed  sen- 
tences is  partly  dependent  upon  their 
mastery  of  the  words  that  are  used  to 
express   the   thoughts,   learning   to   read 
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involves  the  study  of  words,  as  well  as 
practice  in  reading.  Therefore,  the 
form,  sound,  and  meaning  of  words  used 
b\-  children  should  be  made  the  basis 
of  exercises  in  word  study,  which  should 
precede  or  accompany  practice  in  read- 
ing. 

"Keen  and  critical  attention  to  both 
the  form  and  the  sound  of  words  should 
be  secured,  the  aim  being  to  make  the 
pupils  independent  in  their  study  of  new 
wortls.  Distinct  articulation  and  pure 
tone  should  be  obtained  in  all  exercises. 

"There  should  be  no  merely  mechani- 
cal reading.  The  meaning  of  new  words 
should  be  clearl\-  illustrated.  The  mind 
should  be  trained  to  acquire  the  thought, 
and  the  reading  should  express  that 
thought.  Natural  and  intelligent  ex- 
pression should  be  secured  by  centering 
tlie  attention  of  the  class  upon  the 
thought  in  the  sentence.  No  reading 
that  involves  hesitation  and  stumbling 
should  be  required.  Ease  and  fluency 
are  the  result  of  intelligent  practice  in 
reading  easy  selections.  Silent  reading 
— the  result  tested  by  question  or  by  oral 
or  written  reproduction — is  a  valuable 
exercise. 

"The  attention  of  the  entire  class  should 
be  concentrated  upon  every  exercise. 
The  value  of  the  lesson  to  the  pupils  de- 
pends upon  their  interest  and  attention. 

"Suitable  books  for  supplementar}- 
reading  are  a  valuable  aid  in  teaching 
reading  and  in  forming  a  taste  for  good 
literature.'' 

A  well-selected  list  of  books  in  each 
subject  for  reference  and  supplementary 
purposes  is  included  in  the  pamphlet, 
and  on  the  last  page  is  printed  a  sche- 
dule of  the  hours  per  week  devoted  to 
each  subject  on  the  course. 

The  Scarcity  of  Teachers 

The  following  despatch  from  St. 
Catharines,  published  recently  in  the 
newspapers  of  Toronto,  affords  interest- 
ing reading.  Altogether  it  is  a  distinct 
contribution  to  the  literature  on  the  sub- 
ject of  teachers'  salaries: 

".\s  an  evidence  of  the  scarcity  of 
Public  School  teachers  in  this  county 
the  case,  of  Merritton  village  may  be 
taken.  The  School  Board  has  been  ad- 
vertisine    for   a   teacher    for   one   of    its 


ward  schools  for  some  time  without 
succeeding,  and  it  has  finally  been  decid- 
ed to  close  the  school  until  a  teacher  can 
be  procured.  The  Board  declare  that  it 
is  not  a  question  of  salary. 

"The  scarcity  of  school  teachers  is 
also  affecting  St.  Catharines.  The  Col- 
legiate Board  has  for  a  considerable 
time  been  advertising  for  a. commercial 
master  for  the  school,  but  none  has  been 
found  so  far ;  'meantime,  the  other  teach- 
ers are  dividing  up  the  extra  work 
among  them.  In  this  city  just  now  there 
are  but  two  male  teachers  in  the  Public 
vSchools.  The  fact  that  young  ladies, 
instead  of  going  into  the  teaching  pro- 
fession, take  up  nursing  as  a  means  of 
livelihood,  is  pointed  out  as  a  reason 
for  even  lady  teachers  being  scarce." 

University  Professors 

It  is  proposed  to  have  members  of  the 
Cniversity  faculty  deliver  a  course  of 
evening  lectures  in  certain  branches. 
While  the  course  is  specially  planned  for 
school  teachers  there  is  to  be  no  restric- 
tion in  the  matter  of  attendance.  The  in- 
tention of  this  departure  is  to  give  persons 
unable  to  attend  day  lectures  an  oppor- 
tunity to  proceed  to  the  degrees  desired. 
The  idea  is  a  good  one  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  brightest  men  of  the  uni- 
versity stafiP  will  be  assigned  to  the  work. 
\\'hen  we  regard  professors  in  this  light 
—as  the  teachers  of  teachers,  and  more 
especially  as  the  instructors  of  men  who 
have  seen  more  of  life  than  can  be  met 
with  in  schoolrooms — we  are  more 
strongly  impressed  than  ever  with  the 
necessity  of  having  broad-gauged  men 
on  the  universit}-  staff.  Flave  we  such 
professors — men  of  personalities  and 
capabilities  strong  enough  to  impress  stu- 
dents with  the  belief  that  they  are  really 
broadening  their  lives  by  obtaining  a 
higher  education?  Is  it  the  policy  of  the 
university  to  reach  out,  leaving  all  other 
considerations  aside,  and  secure  men  who 
are  individually  efficient  and  who  will 
work  together  as  a  body  to  bring  about 
the  results  we  have  reason  to  expect 
from  our  great  Provincial  University? 
These  are  the  things  the  University  Com- 
mission should  dig  up,  going  deep  in  the 
digging,  and  telling  us  exactly  what  they 
f,,i(i. —  The  Toronto  Satiirdax  Xiglit. 
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Improvements  During  Seventy  Years 

If  a  school  trustee  of  the  early  thirties 
could  be  suddenly  transported  into  one 
of  the  new  million-dollar  schoolhouses 
in  New  York!  What  would  astonish 
him  most?  Not,  I  ween,  merely  the 
beautiful  and  chaste  architecture  of  the 
Renaissance  school  building ;  not  even 
the  immensity  of  an  eighty-six  classroom 
school,  with  accommodation  under  one 
roof  for  5,000  children ;  not  merely  the 
wonderful  improvement  in  matters  of 
sanitation  and  hygiene ;  but  rather  the 
"new-fangled"  things  that  the  boys  and 
girls  are  learning  nowadays.  To  him 
it  would  be  a  strange  sight  to  see  a  class 
of  boys  setting  type  in  a  miniature  print- 
ing shop  ;  another  class  of  boys  caning 
chairs,  and  still  another  drawing  an  In- 
dian from  actual  life.  Here  a  group  of 
girls  are  making  hats,  another  group 
weaving  baskets,  still  others  cooking  din- 
ners, and  learning  the  art  of  waiting  on 
table.  In  the  basement  gymnasiums  the 
boys  are  performing  on  trapeses,  paral- 
lel bars  and  flying  rings ;  in  the  sub-cel- 
lar fifty  or  sixty  at  once  are  learning  to 
swim  in  a  great  swimming  tank,  cease- 
lessly watched  over  and  protected  by  a 
competent  instructor.  On  an  upper  floor 
a  class  is  receiving  instruction  in  first  aid 


to  the  injured,  another  is  being  taught 
nursing  and  the  scientific  preparation 
of  foods,  another  millinery,  and  another 
manual  training.  Boys  are  conducting 
experiments  in  physical  and  chemical 
laboratories,  girls  are  playing  basket-ball, 
and  even  the  roof  is  made  use  of  for  all 
kinds  of  games. — Saturday  Evening 
Post. 

The   Study  of  Latin 

The  article  printed  in  another  column 
on  the  "Study  of  Latin"  has  been  repro- 
duced in  the  columns  of  the  Educa- 
tional Monthly  at  the  request  of  a 
large  number  of  teachers  who  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  reading  it  in  pamphlet 
form,  and  who  wish  that  pleasure  to  be 
shared  by  as  many  others  as  possible. 
Professor  D'Ooge  has  few  superiors  as 
a  teacher  of  Latin,  and  anything  that  he 
may  have  to  say  on  the  subject  is  worthy 
of  attention.  We  are  glad  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  bringing  Professor 
D'Ooge's  little  pamphlet  to  the  notice  of 
our  readers. 

Correction 

We  beg  to  correct  the  following  error 
which  unfortunately  crept  in  on  p.  331 
of  last  month's  issue:  the  expression 
'silly  fish'  should  have  read  'jelly  fish.' 
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ECONOMY   IN    NUTRITION* 


]'robal)l\'   the   only   people   profoundl}' 
interested    in    the     much-discussed    diet 
questit)n  are  those   who  suffer  from   di- 
Ljestive  troubles.     The  healthy  man  lets 
the   cook   decide   what  he   shall   eat   and 
his  appetite  measures  the  quantity.     But 
it  is  from  the  healthy  men  the  g^reat  army 
of    dyspeptics   is    recruited.      Further,    it 
is    noteworthy    that    diseases    depending- 
largely  for  their  propagation  on  foul  air, 
infection    and    unsanitary    surroundings, 
are  decreasing  in  frequency,  and  that  a 
certain  group  of  diseases  connected  with 
the  digestive  tract  are  increasing.     Who 
or  what  is  to  blame,  it  is  difificult  to  say. 
In  the  United  States,  during  the  last 
few   years,    a  valuable   series   of   experi- 
ments   has    been    carried   out    with    the 
object    of    fixing    the    quantity    of    food 
desirable   to   eat.      The   results    of  these 
experiments  are  very  remarkable,  for  it 
has    been    shown    on    strictly    scientific 
grounds  that  the  well-to-do  man  habitu- 
al h    stokes  his  body  with  two  or  three 
times    the    quantity    of     food    it    needs. 
Double     the     necessary     work     is     thus 
thrown  upon  the  stomach,  liver,  kidneys, 
lungs  and  all  the  other  parts  engaged  in 
(lis])Osing  of  the  food  eaten  and  eliminat- 
ing waste  products.    Half  the  food  eaten 
serves    to    run    the     body-machine ;    the 
other   superliuous     Half    onl}-    serves    to 
wear  out  organs  and  to  clog  the  entire 
system.     Such  a  mode  of  feeding  is  pure- 
Iv  irrational,  as  anyone  who  would  read 
Professor    Chittenden's    book    could    not 
fail  to  be  convinced. 

It  may  be  said  that  hitherto  the  great 
cost  of  experiment  has  hampered  the  pro- 
gress of  the  science  of  diet  and  nutri- 
tion. It  is  evident,  also,  that  to  have 
experiments  of  this  kind  broadly  useful, 
thev  must  be  tried  upon  a  large  number 
of  people  and  under  different  conditions 


*  Phiisiolouical  Economy  in  Nutrition,  liv  Proff.ssor  U. 
H  Chittenden.  Price  $3-  New  York:  Freleiick 
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of  life,  in  order  to  avoid  so  far  as  pos- 
silile  the  influence  of  personal  idiosyn- 
crasy and  thereby  escape  misleading  con- 
clusions. As  an  official  of  the  L^nited 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Pro- 
fessor Chittenden  was  enabled  to  satisf>- 
these  conditions,  and  hence  we  may  ac- 
cept his  results  as  the  best  yet  obtained, 
lie  took  five  men  of  varying  ages  con- 
nected with  the  university  as  professors 
and  instructors,  as  representatives  of  the 
mental  worker ;  thirteen  men  from  the 
Hospital  Corps  of  the  L'nited  States 
army  as  representatives  of  the  moderate 
worker.  These  men  were  of  different  na- 
tionalities, ages  and  temperaments ;  and 
eight  university  athletes,  all  thoroughly 
trained  and  some  of  them  with  excep- 
tional records  in  athletic  events.  Besides, 
fully  impressed  with  the  responsibility  in 
the  conduct  of  such  experiments.  Pro- 
fessor Chittenden  began  with  himself. 
The  experiments  lasted  from  November, 
1902,  to  June,  1904,  and  were  carried 
out  with  all  the  vigour  of  modern  scien- 
tiiic  methods. 

Mis  aim  was  to  find  out  the  smallest 
(|uantity  of  food  on  which  a  man  may 
keep  his  body  in  equilibrium — that  is, 
maintain  his  health,  strength,  and  body 
weight,  while  doing  his  accustomed  work 
efticiently.  It  is  obvious  that  anyone  who 
eats  more,  eats  too  much. 

While  vegetable  foods  eventually  pre- 
dominated, there  was  at  no  time  a  com- 
])lete  change  to  a  vegetable  diet,  although 
Professor  Chittenden  so  far  supports  the 
vegetarian  extremists  as  to  say  that  a 
superfluity  of  proteid  food  is  especially 
harmful.  It  is  split  up  into  bodies,  many 
of  which  are  actually  poisonous.  These 
are  expelled  slowly,  with  great  labour 
to  the  kidneys,  and  while  circulating  in 
tlie  blood  give  rise  to  many  of  the  minor 
ills  that  "flesh  is  heir  to — headache, 
fatigue,  gout,  rheumatism,  etc.  Conse- 
quently   Prof.    Chittenden    applied    him- 
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self  particularly  to  the  question.  What  is 
the  smallest  necessary  quantity  of  pro- 
teid?  which  we  take,  it  may  be  said, 
principally  in  meat,  eggs,  fish,  cheese 
and  milk. 

Before  these  experiments,  physiologists 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  fol- 
lowing standards  were  needed  for  a  man 
weighing  150  to  160  pounds  and  doing 
moderate  work:  According  to  Voit — 
118  grams  proteid,  500  grams  carbo- 
hydrate and  56  grams  fat ;  according 
to  Atwater — 125  .grams  proteid,  500 
grams  carbohydrate  and  50  grams  fat, 
and  both  standards  called  for  3,000  units 
of  heat.  To  come  at  once  to  Prof. 
Chittenden's  conclusion,  he  found  that 
no  such  quantities  were  needed ;  36 
grains  proteid  sufficed  for  himself;  the 
average  for  13  soldiers,  50  grains  proteid 
and  2,500  units  of  heat  and  the  average 
for  8  athletes  56  grams  proteid  and  2,500 
units  of  heat. 

Professor  Chittenden  was  accustomed 
to  live  well,  eating  the  usual  food  of  well- 
to-do  Americans.  He  lives  a  busy  life, 
is  47  years  of  age,  and  weighed  147 
pounds.  Gradually  reducing  his  food, 
he  ultimately  came  to  live  and  thrive  on 
what    at    first    glance    seems    starvation 


diet.  It  might  be  urged  that  this  is  all 
very  well  for  a  professor,  but  not  the  kind 
of  diet  on  which  muscular  work  could 
be  efficiently  done,  but  the  experimental 
diet  for  the  athletes  and  soldiers  can  be 
compared  and  a  careful  perusal  of  the 
daily  record  will  give  clearer  and  more 
exact  information  than  a  verbal  descrip- 
tion. It  may  be  stated,  however,  that  the 
heavier  proteid  foods  were  greatly  re- 
duced in  amount. 

The  efl^ects  produced  bv  this  change 
were  uniformly  beneficial.  At  first  a  fall 
in  weight  occurred,  but  having  reached 
the  normal,  it  there  remained  constant  to 
the  close  of  the  experiment.  Work  was 
done  with  greater  ease  and  eft"ect ;  the 
spirits  became  lighter.  The  appetite 
once  accustomed  to  the  smaller  quantity 
of  food,  was  fully  satisfied  and,  contrary 
to  the  general  belief,  the  smaller  and 
lighter  meals  were  enjoyed  much  more 
than  the  former  heavy  ones. 

Finally,  to  quote  Professor  Chitten- 
den, physiological  economy  in  nutrition 
is  easily  obtainable  and  does  not  involve 
the  adoption  of  vegetarianism.  It  does 
mean,  however,  temperance  and  sim- 
plicity in  diet,  coupled  with  intelligent 
res'ulation. 


NOTES 


The  Lillian  Massey  School  of  House- 
hold Science  reports  the  following  en- 
rolment :  University  students,  1 5  ;  Nor- 
mal, 17;  Housekeepers,  10;  special  stu- 
dents, ladies,  123;  children,  36. 

Miss  Semple,  supervisor  of  art  in  the 
public  schools,  gave  a  most  interesting 
talk  to  the  domestic  science  students  of 
the  Technical  High  School  on  Nov.  17. 
Her  subject  was:  '^Art  in  the  Daily 
Round,"    and    she    gave    a    great    many 


practical  suggestions  for  house  furnish- 
ings, dwelling  especially  on  the  selection 
of  good  colours  and  on  colour  harmony. 
Other  Friday  evening  lectures  will  be 
arranged,  to  be  given  during  the  winter 
term. 

The  Normal  students  are  teaching 
cookery  to  five  classes  at  the  Broadview 
Bovs'  Institute,  and  one  class  at  the 
Y.W.C.  Guild. 


THE   IDEAL  TEACHER 


By  the   rev.   canon  CODY,  Toronto. 

An   Address  delivered  before  the  t„st  meelinij  uf  the  Ontario  Educational  Association  and  re-printed  from  the 
proceedings  of  the  .'Mh  Annual  Convention. 


AT  the  time  of  the  Diainoiid  ju])ilcc 
of  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty 
Queen  Victoria,  there  was,  you  re- 
member, a  great  procession  throug-h  the 
.streets  of  the  city  of  London,  and  tlie  pro- 
cession was  made  up  of  representatives  of 
various  branches  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
and  mihtary  contingents  from  different 
parts  of  the  Empire.  Some  thought  it  was 
very  unfitting  that  on  such  an  occasion 
those  who  represented  science,  art,  hter- 
ature,  commerce — all  those  things  that 
made  Great  Britain  truly  great — did  not 
find  a  place  in  the  procession ;  but  it  was 
aptly  pointed  out  that  distinguished 
scientists,  artists,  poets,  and  litterateurs 
were  not  exactly  the  best  sort  of  people 
to  make  a  picturesque  scenic  effect  in  a 
procession.  And  so  one  ■  is  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  most  important  form- 
ative forces  in  the  nation  are  not  alwavs. 
those  which,  when  incarnate  in  human 
beings,  are  riiost  highly  decorated,  most 
Jafcoratciy  gowned,  or  most  highly  ])aid. 
T  take  it  that  I  am  addressing  the  repre- 
sentatives of  one  of  the  most  really  im- 
portant bodies  of  mien  and  vvomen  in 
this  Province  of  Ontario.  The  great 
forces  that  go  to  the  training  and  build- 
ing up  of  any  nation  are  the  home,  the 
church,  the  press,  and  the  teaching  pro- 
fession ;  and  not  least  in  that  noble  group 
stands  the  teaching  profession,  not  over- 
highly  decorated,  not  burdened  with  too^ 
much  of  this  world's  goods,  and  not  duly 
recognised  by  the  powers  that  be  as  pla}- 
ing  a  very  important  part  in  the  develop- 
ment of  national  life — which  things  are 
not  as  they  ought  to  be. 

When  we  meet  together  \-ear  after 
>ear  as  teachers,  a  great  deal  of  inspira- 
tion comes  to  every  one  who  attends  this 
gathering,  and  we  ought  to  be  able  to  go 
back  to  our  work,  which  is  often 
monotonous  enough  in  all  conscience, 
with  something  of  fresh  enthusiasm. 
The  unity  of  the  whole  teaching  profes- 
sion  is   emphasised   by   this   conference. 


The  university  i)rofessors  do  not  stand 
on  an  impossibly  high  pedestal  and  look 
down  with  fine  scorn  on  the  teachers  of 
the  country  schools.  All  meet  together 
and  feel  that  they  are  members  of  a 
common  body  engaged  in  a  great  com- 
mon task.  Perhaps,  however,  the  one 
feature  in  our  work  that  has  to  be  set 
against  this  virtue  of  unity  is  a  possible 
lack  of  variety.  All  are  more  or  less 
agreed  on  what  the  great  end  of  educa- 
tion ought  to  be.  The  end  of  education 
ought  to  be  the  formation  of  a  certain 
sort  of  man  or  woman.  We  agree  that 
it  lies  in  a  quality  of  mind,  in  being 
something,  but  the  educational  methods 
are  simply  endless  in  their  variety.  It 
would  almost  seem  as  if  throughout  the 
whole  province  we  tried  one  method 
after  another — all  trying  the  same 
inetho;!  for  a  time,  and  then  all  changing 
to  a  fresh  metliod.  It  is  possible,  how- 
ever that  we  might  fairly  have  more 
variety  of  method  while  emphasising 
unity  of  aim.  V\'e  are  all,  in  these  days, 
growing-  to  be  so  like  one  another.  It 
is  a  fault,  even  in  our  universities.  In 
days  gone  by  there  were  many  '"charac- 
ters,"  "eccentrics,"  distinct  personalities, 
in  connection  with  our  university.  They 
were  odd.  Sometimes  they  were  not 
particularly  efficient,  but  they  were 
^'characters"  ;  and  nowadays  we  are  all 
getting  down  to,  or  shall  I  say  up  to,  the 
same  level,  so  that  the  very  uniform  ex- 
cellence of  it  makes  it  somewhat  mono- 
tonous. 

Before  I  speak  of  the  main  matter 
which  I  wish  briefly  to  set  before  you 
to-night,  I  would  like  to  offer  a  few  re- 
marks upon  the  relation  of  the  teacher 
to  some  of  the  things  called  fads  and 
frills  in  the  educational  world.  The 
tliree  R"s  have,  by  some  ingenious 
usurpation,  won  for  themselves  the 
proud  title  of  ''the  essentials  of  educa- 
tion." I  doubt  whether  they  have  the 
right  to  be  called  the  essentials  of  edu- 
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cation.  As  they  have  gained  that  ex- 
chisive  title,  many  improvements  in  edu- 
cation, both  in  method  and  in  substance, 
have  been  styled  mere  fads  and  frills. 
Again  and  again  we  find  regularly  plan- 
ned attacks  in  our  newspapers,  at  our 
school  boards,  and  elsewhere,  upon  these 
so-called  fads  and  frills.  When  one  an- 
alyses these  attacks,  they  really  mean  an 
onslaught,  partly  born  of  insufficient  in- 
formation, upon  improved  methods,  up- 
on an  attempt  to  make  education  more 
concrete  and  less  abstract,  an  attempt  to 
transmute  bare  theory  into  practice. 
May  I  illustrate  in  a  way  that  will  fas- 
ten this  point  upon  your  attention?  It 
is  the  fashion  of  many  historical  stu- 
dents to-day  to  take  almos.t  every  rascal 
who  ever  was  known  during  the  past 
history  of  the  world,  and  cover  him  with 
metaphorical  whitewash.  No  one  has 
ever,  it  would  seem,  been  very  bad  ;  at 
most,  he  has  been  mistaken :  and  men 
like  Nero  and  Judas  Iscariot,  too,  have 
found  themselves  in  strangely  respect- 
able company  as  the  result  of  the  labours 
of  some  modern  historians,  who  avow 
themselves  to  be  "absolutely  impartial, 
seeking  only  facts."  There  is  one  gen- 
tleman in  fiction  who  held  a  very  re- 
markable place  in  the  history  of  educa- 
tion. Charles  Dickens  has  created  and 
immortalised  him.  He  presided  with 
grace,  dignity  and  much  economic  profit 
over  the  school  called  Dotheboys  Hall 
— I  mean  Mr.  Squeers.  You  will  remem- 
ber Mr.  Squeers'  educational  methods. 
May  I  read  you  a  quotation  to  recall 
this  particular  line  of  educational  eiTort? 
For  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  Mr. 
Squeers  is  being  rehabilitated.  Is  not 
the  adoption  of  "fads  and  frills,"  the 
change  of  theory  into  practice,  only  the 
reappearance  of  Mr.  Squeers,  Squeers  rc- 
divivusf 

"  'This  is  the  first  class  in  English  spell- 
ing and  philosophy,  Nicklehy,'  said  Squeers, 
beckoning  Nicholas  to  stand  beside  him. 
'We'll  get  up  a  Latin  one,  and  hand  that 
over  to  3'ou.  Now,  then,  where's  the  first 
boy?' 

"  'Please,  sir,  he's  cleaning  the  back  par- 
lor window,'  said  the  temporary  head  of 
the   ohilosophical   class. 

"  'So  he  is,  to  be  sure,'  rejoined  Squeers. 
'We  so  upon  the  practical  mode  of  teach- 
ing, Nickleby,  the  regular  education  sys- 
tem.    C-1-e-a-n,  clean,  verb  active,  to  make 


bright,  to  scour.  W-i-n,  win,  d-e-r,  der, 
winder,  a  casement.  When  the  boy  knows 
this  out  of  a  book,  he  goes  and  does  it. 
It's  just  the  same  principle  as  the  use  of 
gl'obes.      Where's   the   second   boy?" 

'■  'Please,  sir.  he's  weeding  the  garden,' 
replied   a   small    voice. 

"  "To  be  sure,'  said  Squeers,  i,y  no  means 
disconcerted.  "So  he  is.  B-o-t,  bot,  t-i-n, 
tin,  bottin,  n-e-y,  ney,  bottiney,  noun  sub- 
stantive, a  knowledge  of  plants.  When  he 
ha.i  learned  that  bottiney  means  a  know- 
ledge of  plants,  he  goes  and  does  'em. 
'i  hat's  our  system,  Nickleby;  what  do  you 
tliink    of    it?" 

"'It's  a  very  useful  one  at  any  rate,' 
answered    Nicholas. 

"  'I  believe  you,  rejoined  Squeers,  not  re- 
marking the  emphasis  of  his  usher.  'Third 
Ijoy,   what's   a   horse?" 

'■  'A   beast,   sir,'   replied   the   boy. 

"'So  it  is,'  said  Squeers.  'Ain't  it,  Nic- 
kleby?' 

"'L  believe  there  is  no  doubt  of  that, 
,:'r.'    answered    Nicholas. 

"  'Of  course  there  isn't,"  said  Squeers.  "A 
horse  is  a  quadruped,  and  quadrviped's  La- 
tin for  beast,  as  everybody  that's  gone 
through  the  grammar  knows,  or  else 
where's  the  use  of  having  grammars  at 
all?' 

"'Where,  indeed?'  said  Nicholas,  ab- 
stractedly. 

"  'As  you  are  perfect  in  that,'  resumed 
Squeers,  turning  to  the  boy,  'go  and  look 
after  my  horse,  and  rub  him  down  well, 
or  I'll  rub  you  down.  The  rest  of  the  class 
go  and  draw  water  uj),  till  somebody  tells 
you  to  leave  off,  for  it's  washing  day  to- 
morrovif,  and  they  want  the  coppers  fill- 
ed. 

You  see,  the  main  princijik'  in  the 
Squeers  method  of  editcation  is  to  be 
practical  as  well  as  theoretical.  And 
joking  apart,  that  is  what  lies  behind  the 
educational  efforts  that  are  irreverently 
characterised  as  fads  and  frills.  I  think 
we  ought  to  stand  up  in  some  degree  for 
the  so-called  fads  and  frills.  They  may 
be  cut  down,  but  they  have  their  right 
and  proper  place.  We  could  not  well 
be  satisfied  with  the  three  R's  alone.  We 
need  something  more  in  view  of  the 
present  great  industrial  development, 
and  in  order  to  add  a  moral  flavor  to 
what  is  done,  and  to  create  a  sort  of 
moral  or  ideal  atmosphere  about  the 
pupil. 

The  teacher's  remuneration  is  a  ques- 
tion that  has  already  been  repeatedly  dis- 
cussed at  this  convention ;  but  there  is 
nothing  like  giving  another  knock  to  the 
nail  and  I  gladly  add  a  word  on  the 
subject.      If   the  members   of  the   noble 
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profession  of  teachini^'  had  security  of 
tenure  and  the  certaint}'  (jf  a  i)rovision 
for  old  age,  they  might  not  be  so  anxious^ 
about  the  scale  of  payment  here  and 
now.  These  three  elements  ought  tO' 
enter  into  the  consideration  of  the  teach- 
er's position — the  amount  of  remunera- 
tion, the  security  of  tenure,  and  an  es- 
tablished pension,  and  perhaps  the  great- 
est of  these  is  an  established  pension. 

Every  democratic  country  has  recog- 
nised that  a  pension  fund  in  any  depart- 
ment, if  rightly  administered,  is  a  pay- 
ing investment.  ( )f  course,  1  omit,  of 
necessity,  the  pension  system  in  connec- 
tion with  the  veterans  of  the  civil  war 
in  the  United  States ;  that  stands  in  an 
absolutely  unique  position  ;  it  seems  to 
develop  on  the  principle  of  geometric  pro- 
gression. But  a  democracy  finds  it  is  a 
good  investment  to  have  an  established 
pension  system.  What  sort  of  civil  ser- 
vice system,  think  }ou,  would  we  have 
in  our  province  or  our  Dominion  if  the 
scale  of  remuneration  were  low,  if  there 
was  no  reasonable  security  of  tenure, 
and  if  there  was  no  pension  at  the  end 
of  a  term  of  service  ?  You  would  have 
the  baser  element  of  men  and  women 
entering  into  such  service !  The  pre- 
sent standard  would  never  be  maintain- 
ed and  efficiency  would  steadily  decline. 
Yet  in  one  of  the  most  important  de- 
partments of  the  life  of  our  province  it 
is  little  short  of  absurd  that  none  of 
these  three  elements  receives  sufficient 
recognition.  I  hope  that  the  day  is  soon 
at  hand  when,  first  and  foremost  a  sub- 
stantial pension  scheme  will  be  devised, 
and  that  that  day  will  be  speedily  fol- 
lowed, if  not  accompanied,  by  a  general 
increase  in  the  stipends  paid  to  teachers. 
If  it  were  not  that  you,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, have  in  view  something  of  the 
sense  of  the  importance  of  your  work, 
\ou  could  never  begin  to  do  what  you 
are  doing  and  have  done  under  existing 
conditions.  It  is  because  you  feel  that 
you  are  engaged  in  a  high  and  noble 
calling,  and  that  there  is  an  ideal  ele- 
ment "in  it  all,  that  you  have  been 
able  to  rise  so  heroically  above  the  most 
depressing  circumstances.  But  these 
unfavourable  conditions  ought  not  to  be. 
You  ought  to  be  able  to  do  your  work 
under  less  disadvantageous  surroundings. 


It  was  a  (jreek  wIkj  said  that  he  would 
begin  to  practise  virtue  after  he  had 
made  his  fortune,  and  it  was  a  wise  man 
(jf  the  present  day  who  remarked  that 
it  was  comparatively  easy  to  be  good  on 
$5,000  a  year,  Xow,  it  is  hard  to  be 
good  on  $238  a  year  or  $;5()()  a  year,  a 
lower  wage  than  is  paid  to  an  able- 
bodied  scavenger  in  our  cities,  and  that 
you  are  so  good  is  infinitely  to  your  cre- 
dit. Mr.  Carnegie,  as  you  have  noticeci 
in  to-night's  paper,  has  done  something 
far  better  than  establishing  libraries. 
Me  has  set  aside  ten  millions  of  dollars, 
the  proceeds  of  which  are  to  be  devoted 
to  retiring  allowances  to  worn-out,  faith- 
ful university  professors.  Perhaps  he 
will  go*  on  and  do  something  for  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  teaching  profession. 
xA.  shrewd,  long-headed  business  man 
like  Mr.  Carnegie  sees  that  it  will  pay 
well  to  make  an  investment  of  that  kind, 
and  I  am  sure  all  right-thinking  per- 
sons who  want  to  see  the  teaching  pro- 
fession maintained  at  its  highest  stand- 
ard of  efficiency,  will  agree  with   him. 

The  main  subject  of  my  remarks  to- 
night is.  "Some  Characteristics  of  the 
ideal  Teacher."  We  can  more  or  less 
picture  what  the  teacher  ought  to  be. 
Me  is  what  we  admire  and  what  we  so- 
often  fail  ourselves  to  attain.  We  all 
know  so  much  more  than  we  are  ever 
able  to  practise  that  we  are  at  liberty  to 
draw  our  picture  of  what  the  teachei' 
ought  to  be.  ]\Iay  1,  therefore,  as  a 
member  of  the  teaching  profession,  at- 
tempt to  draw  an  outline  of  what  the 
ideal  teacher  will  be  found  to  be — of 
what  so  man}-  of  }ou  are  making  the 
actual  teacher  to  be  ? 

(1)  The  ideal  teacher  is  one  who 
commands  the  admiration  and  respect 
of  his  pupils.  That  must  come  in  the 
first  place.  The  pupils  must  profoundly 
admire  the  teacher.  The  basis  of  this 
admiration  may  be  manifold.  In  a  uni- 
versity I  suppose  one  of  the  foundations 
of  that  admiration  will  be  belief  in  the 
scholarly  attainments  of  the  professor. 
If  any  man  has  had  a  brilliant  univer- 
sity record,  that  wins  a  certain  amount 
of  respect  from  the  pupils.  Mr.  Barrie 
has  said  that  when  he  was  a  student  at 
Edinburgh  University,  the  Professor  of 
English     Literature,     Professor      David 
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Masson  (famous  for  his  studies  in 
the  age  and  poetry  of  Mihon)  won  from 
the  very  outset  the  respect  and  admir- 
ation of  his  pupils  because  of  his  inti- 
mate relations  with  the  great  lion  of  the 
literary  world,  Carlyle.  The  students 
felt  at  once,  '"Here  is  a  man  who  by  his 
position  in  the  field  of  letters  has  some 
right  to  our  regard."  We  may  not  all 
have  brilliant  university  careers,  and  we 
may  not  all  have  played  a  great  part  in 
the  field  of  literacure,  or  numbered  as 
our  intimate  friends  some  of  the  great 
writers  of  the  world ;  but  we  all  can  try 
to  have  this  feature  that  will  command 
respect — thorough  knowledge  of  the. 
subject  we  try  to  teach.  And  nothing 
under  the  sun,  I  believe,  will  ever  atone 
for  the  lack  of  that.  If,  for  instance, 
our  shrewd  and  alert  pupils  detect  mis- 
pronunciations, or  errors  in  matters  of 
fact,  then  a  widespread  scepticism  of 
our  knowledge  is  induced,  and  they  will 
not  always  give  us  that  credence  which 
the  successful  teacher  must  have.  In 
connection  with  this,  matter  of  admira- 
tion and  respect,  Ian  Maclaren,  in  his 
delightful  story,  "The  Young  Barbar- 
ians," has  illustrated  another  point — 
that  the  teacher  who  makes  it  his  first 
and  greatest  aim  to  win  the  love  of  his 
pupils  is  very  apt  to  be  voted  simply  a 
"mufif."  In  "The  Young  Barbarians" 
the  old  dominie  came  down  severely  up- 
on every  scholar  and  made  him  work ; 
every  lad  felt  that  it  was  his  business  to 
do  his  best,  and  he  dreaded  the  word  of 
blame  from  Domsie ;  but  when  Mr. 
Byles  came,  who  sought  to  win  his  way 
by  sweeties  and  flattery,  the  boys  voted 
him  a  "mufl^,"  and  most  effectually  turn- 
ed him  out  of  the  school.  Xo  teacher 
can  hope  to  hold  his  own  and  win  the 
admiration  of  his  pupils  on  the  founda- 
tion of  love  alone.  There  must  be  some 
substantial  basis  of  knowledge  to  win 
and  hold  respect  and  admiration. 

(2)  In  the  next  place,  the  ideal 
teacher  will  have  some  powers  of  im- 
parting what  he  himself  knows.  He 
will  be  able  to  exercise  what  Dr.  Chal- 
mers has  called  '*the  gift  of  lucid  im- 
partation."  It  is  a  good  phrase.  The 
teacher  must  know  what  he  is  going  to 
teach,  and  then  must  be  able,  to  use  a 
mercantile      phrase,      to      "convey      the 


goods."  And  yet  he  must  not  be  too 
elementary,  because  the  teacher  at  whom 
the  boys  in  school  and  the  lads  and 
lassies  in  the  High  School  and  the  stu- 
dents •  in  the  uni^'ersity  will  be  most 
ready  to  laugh,  is  the  teacher  or  profes- 
sor who  speaks  to  them  as  if  they  were 
all  born  idiots.  It  is  quite  possible  to 
be  too  simple,  to  give  too  exclusive  a 
diet  of  intellectual  milk  and  water. 

(3)  Another  mark  of  the  ideal  teacher 
is  judiciousness  in  the  use  of  praise  and 
blame.  If  the  teacher  is  what  he  ought 
to  be,  the  lads  and  the  lassies  will  dread 
his  blame  and  welcome  his  praise.  The 
}  ounger  scholars  are  not  over-anxious 
to  be  generously  dealt  with.  What  they 
want  is  justice,  and  what  they  resent 
above  anything  else  is  injustice  in  any 
shape  or  form.  When  they  grow  older 
and  know  that  it  is  very  hard  to  do  what 
is  right,  they  will,  perhaps,  make  more 
allowance  for  others ;  they  will  be  a 
little  more  generous  than  when  they 
are  young.  But  when  they  are  young 
their  passion  is  for  justice.  They  do 
not  want  flattery ;  they  would  despise 
it  in  their  hearts.  Therefore  a  word  of 
well-weighed  praise  or  a  word  of  well- 
deserved  blame  will  go  far  to  stimulate 
and  to  repress,  and  the  power  to  give 
this  word  in  season  will  mark  the  ideal 
teacher. 

(4)  The  fourth  element  in  the  ideal 
teacher  is  what  some  one  has  called 
"the  indefinable  quality  of  authority." 
It  is  very  hard  to  analyse  that.  Profes- 
sor Adams,  the  Professor  of  Education 
in  the  University  of  London,  has  in  an 
admirable  little  primer  on  Teaching  said 
that  almost  any  one  of  ordinary  ability 
can  exert  a  reasonable  amount  of  ser- 
viceable authority  by  keeping  the  pupils 
busy,  by  having  all  the  work  arranged 
for  the  whole  hour,  by  expecting  to  be 
obeyed,  by  speaking  clearly,  by  studying 
the  pupils  individually,  by  refusing  to 
wheedle  and  pander,  by  being  prepared 
for  something  disagreeable.  He  says 
any  man  or  woman  can  attain  a  fair 
amount  of  reasonable  authority  by  these 
means.  But  over  and  above  that,  the 
true  teacher  in  some  fashion  or  other 
makes  himself  obeyed.  H^e  may  not  be 
able  to  tell  how;  but  behind  all  there 
nnist  lie  the  strong  force  of  will.     You 
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determine  that  you  will  be  obeyed,  and 
that  every  disturbance  will  be  quelled 
at  the  outset ;  and  any  teacher  who  has 
a  voice  to  speak  and  an  eye  to  see,  and 
is  determined  to  be  obeyed,  will  be  obey- 
ed. This  lies  far  back  as  the  basis  of  a 
teacher's  authority,  without  which  in 
some  degree  no  one  has  the  right,  as  no 
one  has  the  power,  to  be  a  teacher. 

(5)  The  next  quality  is  that  of  being 
able  to  stimulate  the  mind.     That  is  one 
of  the  fundamental  and  obvious  educa- 
tional virtues  ;  but  as  you  heard  yester- 
day  from    Dr.     Moulton,    the    greatest 
things    in    life    are    these    commonplace 
things.      -You    cannot    get    away    from 
them.    It  is  never  wise  to  be  too  original. 
Somebody    reviewed    a    book    in    these 
scathing  terms:      "This   is   a  book   that 
contains   things   that  are  both  new  and 
true,   and   the  things   that  are   true   are 
not  new,   and   the  things   that   are   new 
are  not  true."     There  may  be   a  great 
danger  in  being  too  original.    We  ougiit 
in  many  conditions  to  shun  the  devil  of 
originality,     for     sometimes    he    comes 
clothed  as  an  angel  of  light.     Every  true 
teacher  should  have  the  power  of  call- 
ina:  out  the  activities  of  the  mind  of  the 
pupil.     That  is  the  supreme  service  the 
teacher  can  render  to  his  pupil.     Some 
one    dedicated    a    book    "To    her    who 
earlv    in    life's    morning    was    the    first 
to    call     me."       The    teacher    who    can 
call  the  mind  of  the  pupil  into  activity 
is   rendering  the  highest   service  of  the 
instrustor.     The  teacher  who  first  calls 
the  mind   from  its   slumber   and   sets   it 
to  work,  and  to  love  its  work,  is  the  true 
and  ideal  teacher,  and  ^'has  the  root  of 
the  matter  in  him."     This  can  only  be 
done  by  the  enthusiast.     If  we  go  to  our 
work — as,   God  help  us.   we  often   have 
to  do — simply  doggedly  and  wearily,  we 
never  can  do  it.     We  must  fall  in  love 
with   our  work.      We  must   care   for  it, 
though    it    is    often    irksome    and    often 
monotonous.    There  are  few  professions 
that    are    more     exhausting     than     the 
teacher's. '  after    the    service    of    many 
years ;   yet    somehov;,   my    fellow    teach- 
ers,  we   must   manage  to   keep   the   fire 
burning ;    somehow    or    other    we    must 
learn  to  care  for  our  subject  and  for  the 
intellectual  advance  of  our  pupils.     We 
must  feel  that  we  can  alwavs  do  more 


than   we  are   doing;   and   almost   every 
one  can  do  more  than  he  is  doing.  Mark 
I'attison    awoke   one    fine    morning    and 
found  it  was  a  revelation  that  he  could 
do  three  times  as  much  as  he  had  been 
doing;  and  there   is  scarcely  a  man  or 
woman  among  us  who  cannot  do  much 
more  than  he  is  doing  to-day.     Just  in 
proportion  as  we  do  a  great  deal  more 
than  we  are  doing,  do  we  find  that  the 
duty  before  us  grows  easier  and  we  go 
at  it  with  a  full  measure  of  enthusiasm. 
This     quality     of    enthusiasm    is    what 
makes  life  tell.     Most  of  us  get  into  a 
monotonous    round,    it   does   not   matter 
what  the  work  is — teaching  in  a  I'ublic 
School  or  a  High  School  or  even  in  the 
sacred   precincts    of    a    University ;    we 
may   find   that   things   grow   wearisome, 
and  "the  grasshopper  is  a  burden,"  and 
"desire   fails,"   and  some  men   ought  to 
go  "to  their  long  home."     This  means 
that  the  spring  is  gone  out  of  us.     Now 
what  is  the  cure?     The  cure  must  be  a 
resolute  and  constant  attempt  to  do  bet- 
ter than    we   have   been    doing,    and   to 
keep   our   outlook   as   wide   as   possible. 
It  would   be   a    wise    thing    for    every 
teacher    to    have    a    certain    number    of 
solid,  serious  books,  which  he  set  before 
him  to  master  in  the  course  of  the  year. 
If  they   do   not   bear   on   your  teaching 
work   directly   so   much   the   better.      If 
they  take  you  away  into  another  world, 
vou  will  come  back  refreshed,  and  you 
will   have   enjoyed   the   next  best   thing 
to  a  holiday.     And  that  is  another  great 
remedy.     I  wish  that  some  Mr.  Carnegie 
would   arise   to   provide   the   means    for 
this    remedy.      If    every    teacher    could 
have  a  holiday  that  would  enable  him  to 
go  far  off,  let  us  say  to  the  Old  World, 
to  take  an  ocean  trip,  to  see  the  older 
civilisations,  to  visit  the  ^Motherland,  to 
study  its  history  in  the  centres  of  things. 
to  get  the    wider    outlook    that    travel 
alone  can  give ;  then  there  would  be  a 
means  of  regenerating  teachers,  of  mak- 
ing them  grow  younger  again.     If  we 
had  a  good  pension  system,  and  if  a  rea- 
sonable  stij^end   were  paid   it   might  be 
every   teacher's    aim   to   lay   by   enough 
year' by  year  to  enable  him  after  a  time 
to  make  a  trip  across  to  the  Old  World 
or  to  see  with   his  own  e}-es  the  great 
extent   of    this    Dominion.       It    would 
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freshen  us  all  up,  and  send  us  back 
with  renewed  vigour  of  body  and  mind 
for  years  to  come.  It  would  enable  us 
then  more  effectively  to  call  into  activ- 
ity the  slumbering  powers  of  our  pu- 
pils. Let  us  seek  above  all  things  to 
avoid  the  awful  mental  condition — I 
suppose  it  is  what  Professor  Osier  really 
wished  to  avoid — described  in  this  com- 
ment :  ''He  is  a  most  admirable  man,  a 
most  sensible  man,  but  a  new  idea  will 
never  be  got  into  his  mind  except  by 
breaking"  his  head."  We  must  try  to 
keep  the  mind  open.  One  need  not  as- 
sert that  the  dead  line  is  simply  a  mat- 
ter of  years.  There  are  some  people 
who  were  old  when  they  were  twenty, 
who  passed  the  dead  line  almost  before 
they  attained  manhood ;  and  there  are 
some  old  and  gray-headed  who  have 
minds  just  as  alert  and  just  as  open  as 
they  had  when  they  were  lads,  who  never 
seem  to  grow  old,  who  "go  from 
strength  to  strength  until  every  one  of 
them  appeareth  in  Zion."' 

(6)  The  last  point  I  want  to  empha- 
sise in  this  picture  of  the  ideal  teacher 
is  what  is  most  vital — the  penetrating 
personality,  the  moral  character  of  the 
teacher.  That  cannot  be  overestimated, 
because  nothing  can  take  the  place  of 
personality.  A  great  preacher  defined 
preaching  as  the  conveyance  of  truth 
through  personality,  and  that  is  true 
also,  so  far,  of  great  teaching.  The 
truth  that  is  to  be  taught  must  be  tinged 
by  the  personality  of  the  teacher.  If 
the  teacher  expects  pupils  to  do  their 
duty,  the  teacher  must  himself  do  his 
duty.  The  teacher  nuist  work  hard  if 
he  wants  the  pupils  to  work  hard.  All 
great  teachers  have  been  hard  workers. 
Mr.  Ruskin  has  said  that  the  more  he 
has  examined  the  work  of  the  great 
masters  in  art,  the  more  he  has  this 
truth  impressed  upon  him,  that  they 
were  all  great  workers,  or,  to  use  Sir 
Waher  Raleigh's  phrase,  they  could 
"toil  terribly."  We  cannot  come  to  our 
classes  otherwise  than  thoroughly  pre- 
pared. We  may  ask  from  our  pupils  in 
regard  to  their  work  that  which  we  have 
freely  and  cheerfully  given  ourselves. 
If  we  are  teachers  in  colleges  or  univer- 
sities, we  must  keep  our  lectures  up-to- 
date  ;  at  least,  if  there  is  an  outside  page 


to  the  lecture  that  has  really  become 
brown  with  age  we  ought  to  be  wise 
enough  to  tear  it  off  and  put  on  a  fresh 
cover.  Do  we  for  one  moment  suppose 
that  the  keen  eyes  of  the  undergradu- 
ates who  are  watching  us  do  not  notice 
that  antique  color?  They  are  students 
of  optics  so  far.  They  know  perfectly 
well  whether  we  are  living  simply  and 
solely  on  the  stores  of  the  past.  We  must 
do  something  to  keep  our  work,  our  les- 
sons, our  lectures,  up-to-date.  No  pro- 
fessor, no  teacher,  can  ever  hope  to  suc- 
ceed, no  matter  how  gifted  he  may  be, 
on  mere  talk.  He  has  a  critical  audience 
before  him,  and  he  must  bend  to  the  logic 
of  the  situation.  And  the  logic  of  the 
situation  which  the  youngsters  and  the 
undergraduates  will  always  apply  is  that 
no  one  has  a  right  to  take  money  for 
work  that  is  not  well  done. 

One  great  lesson  that  the  ideal  teacher 
has  to  teach  these  days  is  the  lesson  of 
the  dignity  of  work  and  the  absolute 
necessity  of  doing  thorough  work.  Thor- 
oughness is  the  great  watchword,  or 
ought  to  be  the  great  watchword,  of  the 
day.  There  has  been  no  more  positively 
hurtful  phrase  than,  "This  will  do,"  in- 
stead of  "This  is  the  very  best  that  I 
can  do."  And  perhaps  another  phrase 
that  would  bear  it  company  is  this,  "Oh, 
I  forgot."  Oh,  the  people  that  forget ! 
We  have  no  business  to  forget.  If  our 
memory  is  bad  we  must  write  down 
things  in  a  book,  and  consult  the  book. 
If  we,  undertake  to  do  things  we  must 
find  the  ways  and  means  of  doing  them. 
I  close  with  an  illustration  that  is  found 
in  that  inimitable  little  pamphlet,  issued 
after  the  Cuban  war,  called  "A  Message 
to  Garcia."  You  will  find  an  elaboration 
of  this  subject  in  one  of  the  best  books 
I  have  come  upon  of  late,  and  you  can 
buy  it  for  fifteen  or  twenty  cents,  "Let- 
ters on  Life,"  by  "Claudius  Clear,"  the 
noin  dc  plume  of  Dr.  Robertson  Nicoll, 
the  editor  of  the  Bookman.  Buy  it  be- 
fore you  leave  the  city,  and  read  it  on  the 
way  home,  and  don't  forget  in  the  book 
the  chapter  entitled  "A  Fellow  by  the 
Name  of  Rowan."  President  McKinley 
wanted  to  send  a  message  to  Garcia, 
the  leader  of  the  insurgents  in  Cuba. 
He  must  get  the  message  to  him.     How? 
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Nobody  knew  where  (larcia  was.  It  w^as 
a  question  whether  anyl)ody  could  get 
through,  but  the  President  was  told  there 
was  "a  fellow  by  the  name  of  Rowan" 
who  could  get  through  if  any  one  could, 
and  this  fellow  by  the  name  of  Rowan 
came  and  got  his  letter.  lie  went  to 
Cuba;  he  landed  on  the  coast,  and  in 
three  weeks  came  out  on  the  other  side, 
and  he  had  given  the  letter  to  Garcia. 
He  did  not  do  what  many  of  us  would 
do,  begin  to  parley  and  say,  "Where  is 
he  ?  What  shall  I  do  if  I  can't  find  him  ?" 
He  did  the  thing.  And  what  we  want 
to  teach  the  boys  and  the  girls  in  the 
schools  and  in  the  High  Schools  and  in 
the  Universities  is  that  they  should  do 
the  thing,  and  not  hem  and  haw  and  find 
ten  thousand  reasons  why  they  could 
not  do  the  thing.  Another  illustration 
of  the  moral  with  which  that  pamphlet 
closes  is  this :  You  have  in  your  office 
half  a  dozen  clerks,  and  you  say  to  one 
of  them,  "Just  go  to  the  Encyclopaedia, 
will  you,  and  write  me  a  short  synopsis 
of  the  life  of  Corregio?"  Now,  will  he 
go  and  do  it?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  He  will 
give  a  sort  of  fishy  look  out  of  his  eye, 
and  he  will  begin  to  ask  one  or  other  of 
these  questions:  "Which  encyclopaedia? 
Wdiere  is  it?  Do  you  want  it  now?  Is 
he  dead?  Don't  you  mean  Bismarck? 
Why  can't  Charlie  do  it?  Was  I  hired 
for  this  ?"  And  then,  after  all  these 
questions,  he  will  go  off  and  get  another 
clerk  to  help  him,  and  together  they  will 
consult  the  encyclopaedia  and  come  back 
after  the  lapse  of  an  hour,  and  tell  you 


that  there  is  no  such  man  in  the  book. 
And  you  will  discover,  on  further  en- 
(|uiry,  that  they  had  been  looking  up 
Corregio  under  the  letter  "K."  "That," 
savs  the  writer,  with  biting  sarcasm,  "is 
the  average  man  as  I  have  met  him." 
If  that  indictment  is  true,  we  want  to 
abolish  that  average  man  and  create  a 
new  standard  of  efficiency,  of  which  the 
distinguishing  characteristic  will  be  thor- 
oughness. ]\lany  will  rise  up  and  call 
blessed  the  teachers  of  the  country  who 
have  laboured  in  season  and  out  of  season 
to  teach  that  lesson.  Kipling  pays  this 
vital  tribute  to  his  old  teachers.  Will 
our  pupils  pay  it  to  us? 

And  we   all   praise  famous  men, 

Ancients   of  the   College, 
For  they  taught  us  common  sense, 
Tried  to  teach  us  common  sense, 
Truth  and  God's  own   common  sense, 

Which  is  more  than  knowledge. 

Thus  we  learned   from   famous  men. 

Knowing  not   its  uses, 
When  they  showed   in   daily  work, 
Man   must   finish   ofif   his   work, 
Right   or   wrong    his    daily   work,     • 

And   without   excuses. 

Thus    we    learned    from    famous    men, 

Knowing   not   we    learned    it, 
Only  as  the  years  went  by, 
Lonely   as   the   years   went   by. 
Far  from  help  as  years  went  by, 

Blundering  we  discerned  it. 

Bless   and   praise    we    famous   men, 

Men  of  little   showing, 
For   their   worth   continueth, 
And   their   work   continueth. 
Broad   and   deep   continueth. 

Great  beyond   their   knowing. 


THE  HOAR   FROST  ON   THE  WOOD 

Look  through  the  glistening  stubble-fields  to  where 

Last  night,  in  sullen  and  complaining  mood, 
Over  the  fate  that  left  them  grim  and  bare, 

The  trees  in  yonder  dear  old  forest  stood. 
"The  spring,"  they  moaned.  "Ah,  it  will  be  a  while 

Ere  she  can  reach  us  with  her  magic  wand !" 
Who  was  it  heard?     To-day.  mile  upon  mile. 

There  stretches  out  a  white,  enchanted  land ; 
Each  tall  tree  hath  a  weight  of  gems  that  shine — 

Mark  how  the  sun  can  draw  its  beauties  out — 
On  every  soft  white  thing  its  kisses  fall. 

Till  in  the  air  we  see  a  dazzling  line 
Of  sparkling  gems — it  is  a  glorious  rout 

Of  nature's   children   holding  Carnival. 

— Jca)i  Blczvett. 
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nnriE  school  fair  held  at  Chatham, 
a  Oct.  24th  to  27th  inclusive,  de- 
serves special  mention  for  various 
reasons.  It  is  more  than  doubtful  if 
an}^  one  school  in  Canada  could  duplicate 
this  exhibition  in  all  its  particulars ;  it 
is  certain  that  no  single  school  could 
equal  it  in  all  its  magnitude.  The  fair 
was  honoured  by  the  presence  of  On- 
tario's leading  educationist,  Hon.  R.  A. 
Pyne,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  M.P.P.,  Minister  of 
Education,  aiid  was  attended  by  many 
others  prominent  in  business  and  edu- 
cational circles,  not  only  from  Chatham 
and  vicinity,  but  also  from  distant  towns 
and  cities.  Dr.  Pyne  took  advantage 
of  his  visit  to  Chatham  to  inspect  the 
Separate  School,  the  Collegiate  Insti- 
tute and  the  McKeough  School,  at  each 
of  which  he  was  given  a  most  cordial  wel- 
come by  teachers  and  pupils.  In  the 
evening  a  banquet  was  tendered  to  Dr. 
Pyne  by  the  Chatham  Medical  Society, 
at  which  both  the  medical  and  teaching- 
professions  were  ably  and  eloquently 
represented. 

The  Central  School  of  Chatham  is 
peculiarly  adapted  for  just  such  a  mam- 
moth fair.  With  its  modern  equipment, 
its  average  attendance  of  one  thousand 
pupils,  and  its  efficient  staff  of  teachers, 
this  school  surely  stands  in  the  very 
front  rank,  if  not  at  the  head,  of  Cana- 
dian schools.  The  principal,  Mr.  J.  W. 
Plewes,  is  a  man  whose  genial  disposi- 
tion and  sterling  qualities  have  made 
staunch  friends  of  those  among  whom 
he  lives  and  works.  That  he  is  appreciat- 
ed in  wider  circles  and  that  he  is  a  strong 
factor  in  our  educational  system,  is  clear- 
ly shown  by  his  appointment  to  the  Edu- 
cational Council  of  Ontario  for  the  en- 
suing year.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible, 
within  the  limits  of  this  paper,  to  give 
a   detailed    description    of    the    different 


exhibits.  A  unique  feature  was  the  ex- 
hibit of  live  animals  shown  in  the  base- 
ment, in  which  collection  even  mice  and 
snakes  found  a  place.  In  two  of  the 
rooms  upstairs  were  shown  specimens 
of  flowers,  fruits,  etc.,  not  a  few  of 
which  were  grown  by  the  pupils  in  the 
school  garden.  The  cafe  and  candy 
booth  seemed  to  be  very  popular  with  the 
majority  of  the  visitors.  The  school- 
made  confections  put  up  in  school-made 
boxes  doubtless  proved  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  all  concerned  that  this  branch  of 
practical  education  is  not  a  mere  fad. 
Special  rooms  were  devoted  to  the  kinder- 
garten exhibit,  to  the  colour-work  and 
drawing,  to  manual  training  work  and  to 
various  other  branches  too  numerous  to 
mention.  With  the  exception  of  the  art 
exhibit  in  the  south  wing,  the  many  speci- 
mens shown  were  made  or  arranged  by 
pupils  in  pursuing  their  studies  at  school. 
Taken  as  a  whole,  the  Chatham  school 
fair  is  not  only  a  credit  to  the 
pupils  whose  work  was  exhibited,  to  the 
teachers  under  whose  direction  such  suc- 
cess was  made  possible,  and  to  the  school 
board  which  has  given  them  every  en- 
couragement, but  such  a  fair  affords 
proof  positive  that  the  course  of  study, 
as  laid  down  in  the  new  curriculum,  is 
bound  to  prove  satisfactory.  The  rising 
generation  shall  surely  receive  a  more 
complete  education  than  has  heretofore 
been  possible  in  our  public  schools. 
That  other  towns  and  cities  are  doing 
as  efficient  work,  though  not  perhaps  on 
as  large  a  scale,  there  is  no^  doubt.  It 
remains,  therefore,  for  such  places  to 
follow  this  good  example  and  thus  awak- 
en and  maintain  a  lively  public  interest 
in  educational  affairs.  By  such  practical 
demonstrations  may  it  be  proved  beyond 
question  that  the  teacher  is  worthy  of 
his  hire.  .  J.  A.  R. 
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By  miss  E\KLVN   MARCH  ANT,  \'ictoki.\,   H.C. 


A  YEAR     in     Alerric     England!     A 
year  when  the  school  bell  clanged 
no    longer — when    the    small    boy 
ceased    from    troubling,    and    the    weary 
w'as,  comparatively,  at  rest ! 

Not  in  entire  forgetfulness,  though. 
was  it  spent,  as  you  shall  presenth  (lis 
cover.  And  you  ask  me,  a  child  of  the 
old,  an  adopted  child  of  the  new,  "What 
of  the  mother  country?  Can  she  still 
teach  us,  her  lusty  scion  of  the  north  ? 
Or  is  she  the  scholastically  antiquated, 
church-ridden  land  we  have  been  wont 
to  regard  her,  conservative  in  metho'l 
and  thought,  and  unprogressive  in  pol- 
icy ?" 

In  reply  to  these  your  questionings  I 
can  but  pass  on  to  you  what  I  have  seen 
and  heard :  not  as  one  speaking  to  glor- 
ify either  to  the  detriment  of  the  other, 
but  telling  the  truth  sim])l\-  and  fairlv. 
even  "as  }ou  know  me  all,  a  plain,  blunt 
man.'' 

If  then,  there  be  any  value  in  examin- 
ing into  the  systems  and  methods  of 
others  engaged  in  the  same  great  task 
as  ourselves — and  I  think  there  is:  if 
there  are  yet  improvements  which  can 
be  made  in  our  own  school  system,  ex- 
cellent as  it  may  be — and  I  think  there 
are :  ''attend  all  ye  !" 

For  the  sake  of  clearness  perhaps  vou 
will  allow  me  first  to  briefly  outline  the 
public   school   system  of  England. 

The  supreme  authority,  controller  of 
the  money  grants,  and  final  court  of  ap- 
peal is  the  Board  of  Education.  These 
grants  constitute  three-fourths  of  the 
monetary  outlay  necessary  for  working 
expenses :  the  remaining  fourth  is  sup- 
plied by  the  local  councils,  which  corre- 
spond to  our  Boards  of  Aldermen.  A 
committee  from  each  council  administers 
school  afifairs   for  its  localitv. 

Prior  to  the  Act  of  190'^,  schools  in 
England  were  of  two  kinds :  the  board 
school  managed  by  a  school  board,  and 
the  denominational  school,  administered 
and  supported  by  the  sect  to  which  it 
belonged,  though  receiving  a  govern- 
ment erant. 


153- the  recent  Education  Act,  the  Hoard 
has  taken  over  all  these,  and  made  them 
national  schools.  The  dual  arrangement, 
however,  has  been  retained ;  board 
schools  are  now  called  council  schools, 
wherein  no  religious  dogma  is  taught, 
Init  the  llible  may  be  read  without  com- 
ment; denominational  schools  are  term- 
ed voluntar\'  schools,  and  are  governed 
I)y  Boards  of  Management,  which  partly 
consist  of  mejnbers  of  the  various  de- 
nominations. Certain  hours  of  secular 
education  are  compulsory,  but  the  re- 
maining school  time  may  be  spent  in 
teaching  religious  dogma,  if  desired. 
Xine-tenths  of  these  voluntary  schools, 
particularly  in  the  smaller  towns  and 
districts,  belong  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, hence  the  Xonconformist  teacher 
is  at  a  disadvantage. 

National  schools  are  either :  Elemen- 
tary, corresponding  to  our  public  schools, 
and  comprising  seven  standards  of  which 
the  seventh  is  the  highest ;  or  Secondary, 
corresponding  to  our  high  schools. 
There  is  a  small  fee  charged  for  Second- 
ary schools,  but  nearly  all  the  Element- 
ary schools  are  free.  Some  schools  ap- 
pear to  be  in  what  our  good  friend  Mr. 
I'ineo  would  call  "a  transition  stage," 
and  are  locally  known  as  higher  grade 
schools. 

The  Board  provides  a  continual  sup- 
ply of  trained  teachers  by  means  of  a 
well-organised  pupil-teacher  system.  At 
the^  close  of  their  elementary  course  the 
most  promising  pupils  are  selected  by 
the  various  head-masters  and  recom- 
r.iended  as  prospective  pupil-teachers. 
Possibly  three  hundred  of  these  are 
chosen  in  the  locality  of  Pristol,  and  un- 
dergo a  competitive  examination.  About 
fifty  of  the  best  become  prospective  pu- 
]Ml-teachers,  and  ere  sent  to  secondary 
schools,  expenses  paid.  When  they 
reach  the  age  of  fourteen,  the  parents 
of  each  child  are  required  to  sign  an 
agreement  that  he  wdll  become  a  pupil- 
teacher.  At  the  end  of  his  secondary 
course  he  is  subjected  to  another  ex- 
a.mination,   and  if  successful  achieves  the 
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desired  pupil-teachership.  But  the  end  is 
not  yet !  He  must  next  attend  a  pupil- 
teaclier  training  centre.  Here,  during 
two  years,  half  the  time  will  be  spent 
in  pursuance  of  his  studies,  and  the  other 
half  in  observation  and  practical  work 
at  the  various  schools. 

With  the  completion  of  his  two  years- 
training  at  the  centre  comes  the  crucial 
test  for  the  would-be  teacher^his 
King's  scholarship  examination.  The 
standing  obtained  at  this  is  of  the  utmost 
importance,  and  to  a  great  extent  de- 
termines his   career. 

From  the  pupil-teacher  centre  he 
should  proceed  to  a  teachers'  training 
college,  where  two  or  more  years  will  be 
required  for  a  thorough  normal  train- 
ing in  practical  teaching  and  pedagogics, 
and  also  for  engaging  in  a  further  and 
wider  range  of  study.  The  passing  of 
a  rigid  examination  in  teaching  and 
scholarship  gives  him  a  teacher's  diplo- 
ma, which  qualifies  for  any  position  in 
an  elementary  school.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, until  after  two  years'  experience 
that  he  receives  the  coveted  teacher's 
parchment,  and  finally  emerges  trium- 
phant, a  full-fledged  pedagogue ! 

I  must  not  omit  to  tell  you  that  each 
teacher  is  also  required  to  be  certificated 
in  drill.  The  drill  instructor,  in  Eng- 
hnd,  teaches,  not  the  pupils  but  the 
teachers.  His  cliief  duty  is  to  period- 
ically inspect  the  drill  at  each  school,  to 
assist  if  necessary,  but  mainly  to  see  that 
his  instructions  are  being  faithfuUv  car- 
ried out.  When  to  this  is  added  a  cer- 
tificate for  singing,  I  think  you  will  be 
ready  to  exclaim  with  iiie,  "Truly  these 
are  they  which  have  come  out  of  much 
tribulation." 

It  is  a  survival  of  the  fittest,  you  see, 
there  as  here.  The  best  and  brightest 
of  one  generation — the  very  finest  of  that 
which  the  whole  educational  machinery 
has  been  labouring  to  produce — lives  to 
teach  the  next.  This  is  quite  fitting  and 
proper.  But  what,  after  the  toil  and 
endless  endeavour,  is  their  hope,  or  joy, 
or  crown  or  rejoicing?  What  social  re- 
cognition or  reverence  have  thev?  More 
there  than  here,  it  is  true.  What  hope 
of  ultimate  distinction  or  reward  other 
than  a  comfortable  living  while  they  can 
teach,    and    when    thev     can     teach     no 


longer,  nothing?  Again,  I  say,  more 
there  than  here. 

But  I  believe  in  "the  good  time  com- 
ing," when  public  opinion  shall  be  edu- 
cated, -,,hen  even  the  "man  in  the  street" 
shall  realise,  as  did  Marcus  Curtius  of 
old,  as  he  leaped  into  the  forum's  yawn- 
ing gulf,  that  a  country's  true  wealth  lies 
not  in  her  teeming  rivers  and  tree-clad 
mountain  slopes,  not  in  her  vast  prairie- 
farms  or  exhaustless  stores  of  earth- 
treasure,  but  in  her  noble  men !  I  ver- 
ily believe  that  the  day  will  come  when 
he  will  at  length  discern  that  the  great 
character-forming  agent — making  all 
due  allowance  for  heredity,  parental 
training  or  what  you  will — the  great 
character-forming  agent  is  the  unob- 
trusive but  ubiquitous  public  school 
teacher. 

O,  shade  of  Oliver  Wendell!  what  is 
it  that  ye  murmur  thus  hauntingly? 

"But  when  that  blessed  day  arrives, 
Then  order  )oiir  ascension  robe!" 

An  important  feature  of  the  English 
school  system,  the  adoption  of  which  I 
would  especially  urge  for  this  province, 
is  the  establishment  of  evening  schools. 

The  public  schools  are  utilised  for 
evening  classes,  taught  by  experts  in  the 
various  branches  of  work.  A  nominal 
fee,  two  shillings  per  half-year,  is 
charged;  but  all  books  and  other  requis- 
ites are  provided.  The  subjects  taught 
include  Commercial  Arithmetic,  Short- 
hand, Type-writing,  Literature,  French, 
/Ambulance,  Wood- work  and  Science. 
There  is  also  a  class  for  deaf-and-dumb 
pupils,  and  a  basket-work  class  for 
teachers   of  defectives. 

These  schools  are  duly  inspected  and 
examined  by  government  inspectors,  and 
diplomas,  recognised  throughout  Eng- 
land, are  granted  on  the-  completion  of 
each  course. 

In  this  way,  adopting  of  course  the 
details  to  our  peculiar  needs,  much  of 
the  waste  energy  and  conflicting  interests 
of  private  coaching  would,  I  believe,  be 
harmonised  and  concentrated.  and 
higher  education  for  the  ambitious  un- 
colleged  receive  a  marked  stimulus. 

In  England  these  schools  have  been 
in  vogue  for  many  years,  are  well  at- 
tended, and  meet  a  real  demand.  In 
British    Columbia,    where    there    are    no 
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free  lectures  on  scicntitic  topics,  no  tech- 
nical or  art  schools,  and  no  university, 
their  establishment  becomes  almost  im- 
perative. 

Knowing  the  unhapp)'  reputation  Am- 
ericans (we  are  all  "Americans"'  there, 
you  know  ;  I  explained  it  even  unto  sev- 
enty times  seven,  but  at  last  gave  up  the 
unequal  struggle)  have  earned  for  boast- 
ing, when  at  the  first  our  English  con- 
freres urged  me  to  explain  for  their  edi- 
fication in  what  respects  our  schools 
were  superior,  I  determined  to  maintain 
a  magnanimous  silence.  When,  later 
on,  I  had  seen  their  splendidly  equipped 
buildings,  and  had  witnessed  the  effi- 
ciency of  their  well-trained  teachers,  I 
maintained  silence,  it  is  true — for  an- 
other reason. 

At  the  risk  of  quite  exhausting  your 
already  over-taxed  patience,  I  would 
fain  take  you  w'ith  me,  "the  young  lady 
from  America  deeply  interested  in  edu- 
cation." into  a  typical  Higher  (irade 
school. 

We  enter  first  a  large  central  hall, 
which  is  used  for  prayers  and  for  drill 
•  exercises.  Glass  partitions  separate  this 
from  the  class  rooms  ranged  around. 
The  upper  fioor  is  arranged  similarly, 
and  each  floor  is  supplied  \\ith  a  piano. 

By  dififerent  corridors  one  may  reach 
the  chemical  laboratory,  the  art  room, 
manual  training,  and  domestic  science 
departments.  The  infant  school  also 
must  not  be  forgotten,  where  puils  are 
admitted  at  such  early  ages  as  four  or 
five  years,  and  receive  kindergarten 
training.  Outside  arc  to  be  found  ce- 
ment basements  and  gravel  yards  similar 
to  our  own,  though  we  have  far  ampler 
and  more  beautiful  playgrounds. 

So  much  for  the  general  plan  of  the 
building.  Re-entering,  we  cannot  fail 
to  note  everywhere  evidences  of  con- 
sideration for  the  convenience  and  well- 
being  of  the  teachers.  A  lunch  room 
with  fireplace  is  provided,  and  for  the 
head  master  an  office,  carpeted,  and  fur- 
nished with  library,  chairs  and  desk.  On 
the  desk  you  will  notice  the  typewriter, 
and  the  ample  piles  of  stationery  stamp- 
ed with  the  school  crest.  Noise  seems 
to  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Slates  have 
long  since  been  abolished,  all  parts  of 
desks  and  seats  are  fixtures,  cloths  are 


substituted  for  erasers,  patent  "non- 
llappable"  blinds  are  in  use,  and  lastly, 
the  floors  are  all  paved  with  solid  wood- 
en blocks  laid  transversely,  a  sweet 
bo.on ! 

A  portion  of  the  floor  at  the  back  of 
each  room  is  raised,  and  as  no  waste  area 
is  left  at  the  back  or  sides  and  but  little 
in  front,  the  teacher,  though  he  has  pos- 
sibly forty-five  to  fifty  pupils,  need  never 
raise  his  voice  above  a  conversational 
tone.  I  cannot  affirm  that  each  pupil 
has  in  this  case  his  regulation  number 
of  cubic  feet,  but  as  there  obtains  no 
patent  scheme  of  ventilation,  he  gets  a 
continuous  supply  of  fresh  air. 

Did  you  notice  the  glass  case  in  one 
of  the  corridors  filled  with  standard  his- 
torical, pedagogical  and  scientific  works? 
1  asked,  naturally  enough,  who  supplied 
these.  The  half-incredulous  reply  came 
promptly,   "The   committee,  of  course !" 

The  committee  supplies,  by  the  way, 
all  school  requisites  for  the  pupils,  de- 
monstration frames  for  needlework, 
plaster  casts  for  the  art  room,  a  com- 
plete outfit  of  necessaries  for  the  chemi- 
cal laborator}-  and  domestic  science  de- 
partments— in  fact  everything  that  ap- 
paratus can  do  (and  it  can  do  a  great 
deal,  intelligently  used)  is  done  to  ren- 
der the  work  of  teaching  less  strenuous. 

Are  you  aware  that  before  we  entered 
at  all,  permission  for  our  visit  had  to  be 
obtained  from  the  authorities?  A  novel 
suggestion  this,  for  a  Canadian,  but  the 
idea  impresses  one  favourably  as  a  happy 
solution  of  the  oft-recurring  "irate" 
problem. 

Is  not  all  this  as  it  should  be?  Ours 
is  at  once  the  most  wearing,  the  most 
difficult,  the  most  complex,  the  most  im- 
portant—^/i(?  task  worth  while.  Ad- 
vanced educationists  insist  upon  the 
tremendous  personal  influence  of  the 
teacher — -his  fund  of  information,  his 
i:»sychological  insight,  above  all  his 
magnetism.  True  economy  points  there- 
fore to  the  preservation  of  this  vital  en- 
ergy by  all  and  every  means,  for  the 
good  teacher  is  rare  and  an  inestimable 
blessing— "her  price  is  far  above  rubies." 

Another  point  you  cannot  fail  to  note 
is  the  air  of  leisiu'e  and  freedom  from 
anxiety.  There  appears  to  be  an  entire 
absence   of    that    oppressive    feeling    we 
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know  so  well,  that  for  five  and  a  half 
hours  every  day,  for  five  days  in  every 
week,  for  forty-three  weeks  in  every 
year,  our  duty  is  inevitably  in  tliat 
schoolroom.  In  this  English  school,  the 
headmaster  and  the  heads  of  the  ele- 
mentary and  infant  schools  have  no 
classes:  then  there  are  always  one  or 
two  pupil-teachers,  and  probably  a 
teacher  in  training.  All  these  are  famil- 
iar with  the  work,  and  could  fill  your 
place  capably  in  case  of  such  contingen- 
cies as  illness,  surplus  examination  pa- 
pers, visitors,  and  the  thousand  and  one 
ills  that  teachers  are  heir  to.  Effort  is 
also  economised  '  by  the  grouping  of 
classes  for  calisthenics  and  marching.  I 
have  seen  a  young  girl  calmly  and  effi- 
ciently conduct  in  a  large  hall  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  pupils  in  a  difficult  Swed- 
ish drill. 

The  duties  of  headmasters  include  the 
keeping  of  elaborate  and  detailed  statis- 
tics of  all  requisites  received  and  dis- 
tributed, a  record  of  each  child's  monthly 
standing  in  each  subject,  the  determin- 
ing of  curricula,  and  adjustment  of  limit 
and  time  tables;  also  a  constant  super- 
vision of  the  actual  teaching  of  his,  say, 
twenty  assistants. 

Nor  must  we  neglect  to  remark  the 
excellent,  and  I  use  the  word  advisedly, 
the  excellent  discipline  which  prevails. 
The  notion  may  be  eft'ete,  defunct  even, 
but  I  confess  to  a  fond  adherence  to  the 
ancient  tenet  that,  other  things  being 
equal,  the  most  work,  and  the  most  tell- 
ing work,  is  done  under  conditions  of 
strict  and  rigid  discipline.  I  have  spent 
half-days,  and  whole  days,  in  unexpected 
visits  to  these  public  schools,  and  never 
have  I  seen  a  child  even  speak  or  mis- 
behave in  any  way.  This  is  owing  in  a 
great  measure,  of  course,  to  the  thor- 
oughly trained  teachers.  Possibly  the 
glass  partitions  help  one  considerably  to 
be  always  "living  at  his  best."  Much  of 
it  is  also  due  to  the  complete  organisa- 
tion of  every  branch  of  this  multifari- 
ous English  school  system.  System ! 
System !  System !  Like  some  mighty  ma- 
chine, nicely  adjusted  in  each  compli- 
cated part,  it  tirelessly  grinds  out  its 
finished  human  product  of  body,  mind 
and    soul.      Why,    even    the    time-tables 

must  perforce  be   made  out  at  the  be- 


ginning of  each  year,  signed,  re-signed 
and  countersigned,  framed  and  hung  up 
on  the  wall  for  the  interested  perusal  of 
chance  inspectors,  thenceforward  to  be 
unalterable  as  the  far-famed  laws  of  the 
IMedes  and  Persians.  Even  your  wan- 
dering fellow-labourer  was  caught  in  the 
relentless  swirl,  and  having  stated  which 
objects  she  particularly  wished  to  see 
taught,  was  relegated,  armed  with  a 
programme  of  procedure,  to  the  various 
class-rooms,  and  sure  enough,  found 
lessons  going  on  "as  per  invoice !" 

The  average  English  assistant  teaches 
what  he  has  been  told  to  teach,  when  he 
is  told  to  teach  it,  and  in  the  exact  man- 
ner in  which  he  has  been  taught  to  teach 
it — and  he  does  it  well.  Tennyson's, 
"Who  will  riddle  me  the  How  and  the 
Why?" — suitability  of  text-books,  rela- 
tive importance  of  subjects,  departments 
of  school  work  outside  his  own  particu- 
lar rut,  seem  of  small  concern  to  him. 
He  has  a  Head-master ! 

Time  is  not  to  more  than  touch  upon 
the  various  subjects  of  study.  No  copy- 
books are  used  ;  writing  is  taught  in  the 
good  old-fashioned  way  by  example. 

Of  formal  grammar,  or  formal  his- 
tory, in  the  elementary  school  at  any 
rate,  there  is  none.  History  readers, 
containing  biographies  of  famous  men 
in  English  history  are  read.  Only  the 
most  general  geography  is  attempted. 
Canadian  coinage,  Canadian  geography 
and  Canadian  history  are  treated  with  a 
lofty  indifference.  Canada  is  becoming 
a  matter  of  intelligent  interest,  however, 
as  the  place  where  Barnardo's  charity 
boys,  and  the  steerage  passengers  on  the 
big  Atlantic  liners  go  to  "work  on  a 
farm  or  something  of  that  sort.'' 

Recitation  lessons,  or  the  repeating  of 
extracts  for  prescribed  .  selections  of 
poetry  occur  daily. 

A  large  proportion  of  time  is  given 
to  science,  both  natural  and  applied.  Us- 
ually a  B.Sc.  conducts  the  classes  in 
the  chemical  laboratory. 

A  teacher  certificated  from  Kensing- 
ton presides  in  the  art  room,  while  grad- 
uates from  the  domestic  science  centre 
unfold  to  the  upper  classes  of  girls  the 
mysteries  of  cooking,  laundry,  and 
housewifery.  One  school  even  went  so 
far   as  to  provide   a   model   house,   fur- 
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nished  complete  from  parlour  to  scul- 
lery, where  the  aspiring  little  housewives 
learn  their  manifold  duties  at  first  hand. 

The  tonic  sol-fa  system,  judged  by 
its  results  in  standard  V,  where  a  class 
of  boys  averaging  twelve  years  of  age 
rendered  two,  three  and  four-part  songs 
(in  French,  too,)  with  as  sweet  and 
pure  lone,  and  correct  tune  as  1  ever 
heard,  is  a  complete  success. 

To  sum  up.  I  have  endeavoured  to 
describe  briefly  the  English  school  sys- 
tem, the  qualifications  of  its  teachers ; 
the  evening  schools  and  their  desirabil- 
ity for  this  province,  a  typical  English 
school  with  impressions  by  the  way,  not- 
ably the  stifling  of  originality  and  indi- 
viduality both  in  teachers  and  taught  by 
a  too  rigid  adherence  to  the  orthodox 
lines  laid  down  by  pedagogy  and  the 
powers  that  be. 

Large,  indeed,  was  the  task  you  set 
before   me,    and   it   is   greatly   owing  to 


the  kind  assistance  and  cordial  recep- 
tion experienced  from  officials  and 
teachers  alike  that  I  was  enabled  to 
gather  nnich  of  the  information  herein 
recorded,    however   imperfectly. 

In  conclusion,  it  behooves  me  to  say, 
and  most  gladly  do  I  pay  this  tribute  in 
all  justice,  having  experienced  both  as 
]nipil  and  fellow-teacher,  that  amongst- 
all  the  schools  visited  I  have  yet  to  find, 
despite  the  paucity  of  all  means  of  self- 
improvement  in  this  province,  despite 
the  meagre  opportunities  it  affords  for 
the  teacher's  higher  education,  I  have 
yet  to  find,  I  say,  a  staff  more  earnestly 
desirous,  nay,  ambitious,  to  thoroughly 
equip  themselves  by  giving  of  their 
hardly-spared  time,  energy  and  income 
— -more  intelligently  alert  to  the  wider 
educational  interests  and  the  larger  out- 
look, than  the  staff  of  the  public  schools 
of  Victoria,  B.C. 


OPPORTUNITY 

This  I  beheld,  or  dreamed  it  in  a  dream : 

There  spread  a  cloud  of  dust  along  the  plain; 

And  underneath   the  cloud  or  in  it,  raged 

A   furious  battle,  and  men  yelled,  and  swords 

Shocked  upon   swords   and  shields.     A  prince's  banner 

Wavered,   then   staggered  backward,  hemmed  by  foes. 

A  craven  hung  along  the  battle's  edge 

And  thought — "Had  I  a  sword  of  keener  steel — 

That  blue  blade  that  the  king's  son  bears — but  this 

Blunt  thing !''     He  snapt  and  flung  it  from  his  hand 

And,  lowering,  crept  away  and  left  the  field. 

Then  came  the  king's  son,  wounded,  sore  bestead. 

And  w^eaponless,  and  saw  the  broken  sword. 

Hilt  buried  in  the  dry  and  trodden  sand. 

And  ran  and  snatched  it,  and  with  battle  shout 

Lifted  anew,  he  hewed  his  enemy  down 

And  saved  a  great  cause  on  that  heroic  dav. 


Edward  Rowland  Sill. 
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WHILE  all  the  subjects  in  the  Latin 
curriculum  come  in  for  more  or 
less  criticism  for  barrenness  of 
results  in  proportion  to  efforts  expended, 
I  doubt  if  any  calls  forth  more  censure 
or  causes  more  discouragement  than  the 
subject  of  Latin  Composition.  And  this 
is  not  a  new  complaint,  but  has  long 
been  chronic  in  our  secondary  schools. 
Among  the  painful  memories  of  my  early 
youth,  I  recall  my  struggles  with  the 
subject.  How  I  hated  the  weekly  prose 
day!  How  weak-kneed  I  felt  in  the  pre- 
sence of  linguistic  problems  which  I  knew 
but  too  well  were  too  much  for  me! 
Later  on  at  the  university  the  case  was 
much  the 'same.  The  subject  received 
scant  attention  at  the  hands  of  our  pro- 
fessor, who  disliked  to  teach  it  almost 
as  much  as  we  disliked  to  have  him. 
The  sentences  were  somewhat  harder 
than  they  had  been  in  the  high  school, 
and  were  written  somewhat  worse.  In- 
terest and  enthusiasm  were  conspicuous 
by  their  absence,  and  we  left  college  but 
little  better  able  to  write  Latin  than 
when  we  entered.  Afterwards  I  myself 
became  a  teacher  of  Latin,  and  I  ap- 
proached the  subject  of  prose  with  much 
the  same  feelings  of  fear  that  I  had  ex- 
perienced in  former  years  as  a  pupil, 
and  the  fear  arose  from  much  the  same 
cause,  namely  the  uncomfortable  con- 
viction that  I  was  attempting  to  teach 
something  that  I  did  not  know  much 
about  myself;  and  I  imagine  that  my 
pupils  were  not  slow  in  finding  it  out. 
I  have  given  these  personal  confessions 
because  I  know  that  my  case  was  typical 
of  perhaps  a  majority  of  the  Latin  teach- 
ers twenty-five  years  ago,  especially  in 
the  west. 

But  lack  of  knowledge  was  not  the 
only  cause  for  this  deplorable  condition 
of  afifairs.  Even  in  the  east,  in  schools 
where    the    light    of    classical     learning 


burns  with  the  brightest  flame  there  was 
serious  trouble.  In  1889,  Mr.  William 
C.  Collar,  headmaster  of  the  Roxbury 
Latin  School,  wrote  as  follows :  "My 
own  belief  is  that  no  part  of  the  prepara- 
tion for  college  is  more  imperfect,  per- 
haps no  part  so  poor  as  on  this  subject 
of  writing  Latin.  I  know  of  no  subject 
that  is  so  generally  distasteful,  or  to  speak 
more  correctly,  so  generally  detested. 
I  know  of  no  subject  in  which  a  fair  mea- 
sure of  success  is  so  seldom  attained,  and 
in  which  lamentable  failure  is  so  common. 
I  know  no  subject,  unless  it  be  Gre^ 
composition,  that  is  so  discouraging  to 
teach,  because  in  none  do  energy,  intel- 
ligence, and  skill  seem  to  count  for  so 
little.  Pupils  hate  it  because  progress 
in  it  is  slow,  difficult,  and,  if  I  may  say 
so,  intangible ;  and  because,  in  a  great 
majority  of  cases,  any  satisfactory  at- 
tainment seems  almost  impossible.  Fail- 
ure seems  inevitable.  I  have  a  very  high 
opinion  of  the  value  of  practice  in  Latin 
composition  rightly  pursued  ;  but  my  dis- 
couragement and  dissatisfaction  at  what 
seemed  to  me  the  futility  of  my  attempts 
to  impart  some  power  to  my  boys  to 
express  thought  in  Latin,  to  say  nothing 
of  writing  sentences  grammatically  cor- 
rect, would  have  led  me,  years  ago,  to 
abandon  such  labour  altogether,  but  for 
the  requirements  for  admission  to  col- 
lege;"* Besides  Mr.  Collar,  other  teach- 
ers of  prominence  have  voiced  similar 
opinions  from  time  to  time  even  to  the 
present  day.  It  seems  then  that  lack  of 
preparation  on  the  part  of  teachers  has 
not  been  the  only  cause  of  the  trouble. 
What  about  the  text  books  and  me- 
thods of  presentation  during  these  years  ? 
Here  there  has  been  considerable  variety 
and  shifting  of  emphasis.  I  was  brought 
up   on   the   method   best   represented  by 
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Jones'  Latin  Prose  Composition — a  most 
excellent  book  of  its  kind — in  which  the 
emphasis  is  thrown  almost  exclusively 
on  syntax.  It  contains  forty  lessons,  and 
gives,  in  systematic  order,  drill  through 
precept  and  example  on  the  princii)al 
constructions  of  the  language.  The 
sentences  are  short,  there  is  no  attempt 
at  writing  connected  Latin,  the  course 
is  exceedingly  brief,  and  there  is  no  or- 
ganic connection  between  the  exercises 
for  translation  and  an  accompanying- 
text.  This  book  was  used  very  exten- 
sively for  many  years,  and  it  still  enjoys 
some  favour.  As  a  drill  book  in  syntax, 
its  value  cannot  be  questioned^  but  be- 
yond that  it  does  not  go. 

It    was,    therefore,    a    warm    welcome 
that  was  accorded  to  two  wise  men  of 
the  east,  Mr.  William  C.  Collar  and  Mr. 
M.    Grant   Daniell,    when    in    1889    they 
each   published   a    Latin   prose   composi- 
tion along  new   lines  that  promised  bet- 
ter results.    They  said  in  substance,  that 
to  learn  to  write  Latin  one  should  study 
a  Latin  model.     Study  a  Latin  text,  mas- 
ter its  words,  syntax  and  style  and  then 
reproduce  something  like  it.     They  said, 
further,  that  there  should  be  much  oral 
drill  in  forms,  idioms,  and  constructions, 
and  their  books  were  abundantly  provid- 
ed with  material  of  that  character.     This 
method,    commonly   known    as    the    pan 
passu    method,    seemed    superior   to    the 
previous  one,  in  that  it  promised  to  im- 
part  the    power    of    writing    connected 
Latin.     It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that 
the  new  method  met  a  cordial  reception 
and   that   the   dawn   of   the   Latin   prose 
millennium    seemed    at  hand.      That    is 
now^  fifteen  years  ago,  and  it  is  time  to 
inquire  into  results.    Strange  to  say,  they 
are  not  only  no  better  than  before,  but 
the  wail  has  gone  up  from  college  exa- 
miners all  over  the  country  that  candi- 
dates for  admission  are  decidedly  weaker 
in  prose  than  they  were  before  the  pari 
passu  method  was  introduced.    They  say 
that  whatever  may  have  been  gained  in 
the  knowledge  of  idioms,  vocabulary,  and 
the  structure  of  the  period  is  more  than 
counterbalanced  by   an   absolute   chaotic 
void  on  the  subject  of  syntax.     This  ver- 
dict is  a  serious  one  and  cannot  be  light- 
ly set  aside.     So  serious  is  it  that  Prof. 
Bennett,  in  his  book  on  "The  Teaching 


of  Latin,"  strongly  advocates  a  return  to 
the  old  Jones  method,  and  has  led  the 
way  by  himself  preparing  a  prose  book 
of  that  description. 

i  laving  traversed  this  nuich  pedagog- 
ical history,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  we 
have  now  returned  to  our  place  of  begin- 
ning and  seem  no  nearer  our  goal  than 
we  were  twenty-five  years  ago.  We  still 
have  the  old  problem  with  us  and  we  are 
still  in  search  of  wisdom,  waiting  for 
some  Moses  to  arise  and  lead  us  out  of 
the  Wilderness  into  the  Promised  Land. 
I  do  not  profess  myself  gifted  with  un- 
usual wisdom  on  this  subject;  I  have, 
however,  given  it  some  thought  and  have 
had  a  somewhat  wide  and  long  extended 
experience  which  has  led  me .  to  certain 
definite  conclusions.  First,  I  propose  a 
few  practical  questions,  the  considera- 
tion of  which  may  perhaps  clarify  the 
intellectual  atmosphere  a  little  and  en- 
able us  to  see  a  way  out  of  our  difficul- 
ties. 

And  first  of  all  we  should  be  quite 
clear  what  we  are  teaching  Latin  prose 
for  and  what  we  expect  to  accomplish  by 
it.  W^e  should  have  a  better  reason  than 
its  appearance  in  the  course  of  study  or 
the  necessity  of  meeting  the  demands  of 
that  Juggernaut  of  the  American  High 
School — the  university  requirements.  I 
ask,  then,  what  is  the  purpose  of  teach- 
ing Latin  ])rose?  Is  it  to  teach  students 
how  to  write  Latin  ?  If  by  that  is  meant 
to  teach  students  the  fine  art  of  writing 
elegant  Latin  as  an  end  in  itself,  I  must 
say  no,  for  two  reasons :  first,  because 
under  modern  conditions  and  for  our 
educational  purposes  the  acquirement  of 
this  art  wovild  not  pay  for  the  labour  ex- 
pended, even  if  it  were  possible. 

There  is  no  branch  of  Latin  study 
more  difficult  of  mastery  than  the  art  of 
writing  elegant  Latin.  We  all  know 
how  much  time  the  Romans  themselves 
gave  to  it,  and  how  that  master  of  dic- 
tion, Cicero  himself,  was  studying  rhe- 
toric in  his  old  age.  During  the  revival 
of  learning,  when  Latin  was  the  lan- 
guage of  culture,  politics,  religion  and 
di]:)lomac}',  Latin  writing  was  again  the 
subject  of  profound  study;  not  as  an  ele- 
gant accomplishment,  however,  but  for 
its  practical  value  in  the  business  and 
social    life    of   the    dav.      But    since   the 
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fifteenth  century  its  practical  value  has 
steadily  diminished  and  few  men  have 
felt  it  important  enough  as  a  mere 
adornment  of  culture  to  devote  the  time 
required  for  its  attainment.  In  Europe, 
where  the  old  traditions  still  survive, 
there  are  a  number  of  men.  especially 
in  the  German  universities,  who  possess 
a  pure  and  copious  Latinity,  but  in  this 
country  such  are  few  indeed,  and  even 
these  scarcely  practice  it  enough  to  keep 
in  training.  The  boys  in  the  higher 
classes  of  the  German  gymnasia  write 
Latin  with  great  ease  and  the  best  of 
them  with'  some  elegance,  but  when  we 
compare  their  Latin  course  of  nine  years, 
with  almost  daily  practice  in  writing, 
with  our  extremely  limited  time  and 
sporadic  and  spasmodic  efforts,  the  abso- 
lute absurdity  of  hoping  to  teach  our  stu- 
dents how  to  write  really  good  Latin 
becomes  painfully  apparent. 

If.  then,  the  ability  to  write  elegant 
Latin  is  little  more  than  a  fine  accom- 
plishment, and  if  its  acquisition  is  quite 
impracticable  and  unattainable  for  school 
boys,  why  study  Latin  prose  at  all  ?  Be- 
cause such  study  and  practice  affords 
by  far  the  best  means  for  drill  in  forms, 
vocabulary,  syntax  and  the  principles  of 
Latin  sentence  structure,  all  four  of 
which  are  essential  to  the  successful  in- 
terpretation of  Latin.  In  other  words, 
Latin  prose  in  the  secondary  school  when 
properly  taught  is  the  master  key  that 
unlocks  the  literary  treasures  of  Csesar, 
Cicero  and  Virgil.  It  is  by  far  the  most 
effective  instrument  to  that  end,  and 
when  your  students  translate  these  au- 
thors with  comparative  ease,  and  show 
by  their  intelligent  and  appreciative  ren- 
dering that  they  have  entered  into  their 
literary  possession,  your  labours  in  Latin 
composition  have  borne  their  legitimate 
fruit,  and  all  the  fruit  that  can  season- 
ably be  expected.  To  be  sure,  if  your 
students  can  write  good  grammatical 
Latin  with  fluency  and  ease  as  an  addi- 
tional result,  you  have  the  more  cause 
to  thank  the  immortal  gods  and  take 
courage ;  but  such  an  experience  is  so 
exceptional  as  to  prove  the  truth  of  the 
prevailing  rule. 

The  reported  failures  and  unsatisfac- 
tory results  in  Latin  writing  are  then 
of  two  kinds :  thev  are  either  imasfinarv 


or  they  are  real.  I  call  the  failures  ima- 
ginary when  the  teachers  who  report 
them  have  set  up  an  unattainable  stan- 
dard, and  have  looked  in  vain  for  impos- 
sible results.  The  real  failures  are  those 
where  students  seem  to  have  failed  of 
getting  from  the  study  even  such  general 
strengthening  in  Latin  scholarship  as  we 
have  a  right  to  expect ;  and  these  failures 
are,  alas,  numerous  enough  without  add- 
ing any  that  are  imaginary.  We  will, 
therefore,  limit  our  further  discussion  to 
the  real  failures,  adding  only  a  final 
word  of  comfort  and  warning  to  ambi- 
tious and  capable  teachers  with  high 
ideals  of  excellence  not  to  be  discouraged 
or  even  surprised  if  their  students'  at- 
tempts to  soar  on  the  pinions  of  Cicer- 
onian eloquence  end  as  disastrously  as 
the  fabled  flight  of  Icarus. 

But  to  what  are  the  real  failures  due? 
There  are  many  reasons,  but,  to  be  per- 
fectly frank,  I  think  that  most  of  them 
are  due  to  poor  teaching  and  the  poor 
teaching  is  due  to  inadequate  scholarship. 
A  poor  prose  book  is  an  evil,  a  poor  me- 
thod is  bad,  but  much  worse  is  a  poorly 
prepared  teacher.  Neither  a  good  prose 
book  nor  a  good  method  will  save  him 
or  his  unfortunate  pupils.  While,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  thoroughly  prepared  teach- 
er succeeds  in  spite  of  a  poor  book,  and 
rises  quite  superior  to  any  method  which 
would  cripple  his  divine  inspiration  and 
fetter  his  power.  This  lack  of  prepara- 
tion is  due,  I  own,  to  some  extent  to  the 
meagre  instruction  given  in  Latin  writ- 
ing in  some  of  our  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. There  has  been  great  improve- 
ment in  this  direction  in  recent  years, 
but  many  institutions  are  still  open  to 
criticism  in  this  respect,  and  as  long  as 
their  graduates  can  obtain  situations  to 
teach  Latin,  the  conditions  will  remain 
bad.  A  stream  can  rise  no  higher  than 
its  source.  A  still  darker  picture  is  pre- 
sented when  we  contemplate  the  classical 
ruin  wrought  by  teachers  of  Latin  who 
have  had  no  college  training  at  all.  I 
know  men  who  have  had  but  four  years 
of  Latin,  but  whose  sublime  faith  in  the 
doctrine  that  "sufficient  unto  the  day  is 
the  evil  thereof"  nerves  them  in  the  at- 
tempt to  teach  those  same  four  years, 
and  who  find  their  chief  difficulty  in 
keeping  ahead  of  their  classes. 
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IJut  what  can  the  ambitious  and  con- 
scientious university  graduate  do  who 
is  suffering-  from  the  inadequacy  of  his 
«////(?  mater's  courses  in  Latin  writing? 
His  case  is  far  from  hopeless.  I'ersistent 
private  study  and  constant  practice  in 
composition  can  accomplish  wonders. 
The  vital  cpiestion  in  this  whole  matter, 
nay  fellow  teacher,  is,  can  you  write,  not 
elegant,  but  good  grammatical  Latin?  If 
30U  can't,  u)U  will  fail  in  teaching  Latin 
prose,  and  you  deserve  to  fail. 

A  second  reason  for  poor  results  max 
be  found  in  the  quality  and  methods  of 
our  Latin  composition  text  books.  The 
value  of  a  prose  text  book  may  be  tested 
by  observing  how  well  it  serves  the  four 
purposes  named  above  for  which  the 
study  is  pursued,  namely:  drill  in  forms, 
vocabulary,  sentence  structure,  and  syn- 
tax. For  example,  Jones'  Latin  Com- 
position and  books  of  similar  type,  wdiile 
they  are  strong  in  the  emphasis  placed 
upon  systematic  instruction  in  syntax, 
are  weak  in  that  no  easy  sentences  are 
provided  for  raj)id  oral  drill  in  forms 
and  vocabularx-  and  in  having  no  organic 
connection  with  a  Latin  text  as  a  basis 
for  the  study  of  Latin  idioms  and  sen- 
tence structure.  In  other  words,  these 
books  accomplish  but  one  of  the  four 
prime  objects  of  Latin  prose  instruction. 

The  serious  weakness  in  the  books  of 
the  pari  passu  type  is  that  they  fail  utter- 
1}'  where  the  former  are  strong  and  are 
strong  where  the  former  are  weak.  They 
have  abundant  material  for  oral  and  writ- 
ten translation  based  on  the  text  of 
Caesar  and  Cicero,  and  the  exercises  are 
just  the  kind  of  drill  in  vocabulary, 
idioms  and  sentence  structure  which  will 
be  most  useful  in  developing  power  to 
read  those  authors ;  but  unhappily  there 
is  no  coherence  or  plan  in  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  syntax.  Constructions  are 
studied  as  they  happen  to  occur  in  the 
reading  of  the  text  and  instead  of  a  well 
organised  unit  of  classified  knowdedge, 
we  have  syntactic  chaos.  Though  the 
student  of  this  system  may  save  a  few 
fragments,  "rari  nantes  i)i  iiiirgite  z'asto." 
his  general  mental  condition  in  syntax 
will  be  wdiat  I  may  perhaps  call  Latin 
prose  decomposition.  I  wonder  what 
mathematician  would  teach  first  a  little 
addition,  then  a  bit  of  long  division,  then 


some  ])ercentage,  then  a  little  cube  root, 
then  a  liberal  dose  of  decimal  fractions 
and  expect  after  a  continuous  use  of  this 
method  to  find  that  his  ])ui)il  had  a  well 
organised  and  integrated  kncnvledge  of 
arithmetic.  1  ligh  school  pupils  are  not 
(Md  enough  or  mature  enough  to  classify 
knowledge  f(jr  themselves.  I'^acts  must 
be  taught  in  their  relations  and  onl}' 
after  this  has  been  thoroughly  done  can 
they  with  any  certainty  relegate  phenom- 
ena in  language  or  in  nature  to  their 
proper  place.  The  fatal  weakness  with 
the  so-called  pari  passu  method  of  teach- 
ing syntax  lies  just  here.  To-day  we 
have  a  lesson  on  the  genitive,  to-morrow 
on  the  ablative,  next  the  subjunctive  with 
(//////,  then  the  gerundive,  then  the  in- 
direct question,  then  a  little  more  geni- 
tive, then  a  glancing  shot  at  the  dative, 
and  when  all  is  done,  need  we  be  sur- 
prised if  our  students  fail  to  have  an 
orderly  and  comprehensive  view  of  the 
subject  and  are  sick  unto  death  of  syn- 
tactic indigestion? 

After  so  much  destructive  criticism, 
it  is  time  that  I  oft'er  something  of  a  con- 
structive character.  During  my  long  ser- 
vice, I  have  made  some  experiments  and 
gathered  much  experience  and  perhaps 
a  little  wisdom,  especially  from  failures 
in  this  difficult  field,  and  I  will  venture 
to  outline  the  sort  of  prose  work  which 
has  yielded  me  the  best  results.  From 
what  has  preceded,  you  can  readily  infer 
its  chief  characteristics.  In  the  first 
place,  I  believe  in  having  a  good  deal  of 
it ;  all  that  is  possible.  A  little  every  day 
is  better  than  a  little  more  once  a  week. 
Continue  the  work  through  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  years  of  the  secondary 
school  course.  In  the  second  year  more 
time  should  be  given  to  it  than  in  the 
third,  and  in  the  third  more  than  in  the 
fourth. 

The  work  of  the  second  year  is  vitally 
important  and  should  comprise  a  syste- 
matic study  of  all  the  principal  construc- 
tions b_v  lessons  from  the  grammar  en- 
forced and  illustrated  by  the  translation 
of  parallel  exercises  based  on  Caesar.  The 
exercises  should  be  both  oral  and  writ- 
ten. The  sentences  for  oral  translation 
should  be  short  and  easy.  The  chief 
value  of  the  oral  exercise  as  compared 
with  the  written  exercise  is  that  it  gives 
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better  drill  in  forms  and  vocabulary.  To 
make  this  drill  effective,  however,  the 
translation  must  be  made  quickly  and 
sharply,  and  that  is  impossible  when  the 
sentences  are  long  and  difficult.  Ten 
easy  sentences,  for  this  purpose,  are 
worth  ten  times  as  much  as  ten  hard  ones 
and  can  be  given  in  half  the  time.  This 
drill  is  all  the  more  necessary  because 
we  are  but  too  well  aware  that  the  ma- 
jority of  students  come  to  the  work  of 
the  second  year  with  forms  but  half 
learned — a  condition  likely  to  continue  as 
long  as  teachers  continue  to  cherish  the 
pleasant  heresy  taught  by  many  begin- 
ners' books  that  a  knowledge  of  forms 
can  be  absorbed  by  a  painless  process  of 
unconscious  cerebration.  A  written  ex- 
ercise should  be  required  at  least  once 
a  week  and  should  be  in  continuous  dis- 
course so  as  to  afford  drill  in  Latin  sen- 
tence structure  as  well  as  in  syntax, 
forms,  and  vocabulary. 

In  the  third  year  the  grammar  should 
be  gone  over  again  in  much  the  same 
way  as  in  the  second,  except  that  con- 
structions should  be  discussed  more  fully 
and  the  sentence  should  be  somewhat 
more  difificult.  Possibly  some  may  ima- 
gine that  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  over 
the  grammar  again  the  third  year ;  but 
I  am  emphatically  of  the  opinion  that  it 
is,  and  that  the  fog  of  ignorance  which 
prevails  the  first  year  and  which  begins 
to  lift  the  second  year,  does  not  fully  lift 
until  the  third  year,  and  then  only 
through  fasting  and  prayer.  The  cxer-. 
cises  in  the  third  year  are  naturally  based 
on  Cicero,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Caesar  exercises  of  the  second  year,  are 
of  great  importance  in  leading  to  a  fuller 
grasp  of  the  author  read. 

An  important  phase  of  the  work  to  be 
begun  in  the  second  year  and  continued 
with  increasing  attention  in  the  third 
and  fourth  is  careful  discrimination  in 
the  use  of  words.  If  the  prose  book  you 
are  using  does  not  contain  lists  of  the 
common  synonyms,  get  one  that  does  or 
make  such  lists  yourself  for  the  student 
to  learn. 

After  a  student  has  been'  carried 
through  the  prose  of  the  second  and  third 
years,  as  I  have  sketched  it,  he  will  enter 
the  fourth  year  with  the  following  in- 
ventory of   accomplished   work :    a    com- 


plete mastery  of  the  inflected  parts  of 
speech — a  good  vocabulary  of  words  and 
idioms  from  Caesar  and  Cicero— a  rudi- 
mentary knowledge  of  S3-nonymous  words 
— the  fundamental  principles  of  word 
order  and  sentence  structure — a  com- 
prehensi-ve  grasp  of  the  essentials  of 
Latin  syntax.  With  a  mind  thus  stored 
and  disciplined  the  student  is  well  pre- 
pared for  the  final  test  of  the  senior 
year  when  he  should  be  asked  to  trans- 
late miscellaneous  sentences  and  connect- 
ed passages  unaccompanied  by  a  basic 
text.  These  exercises  should,  however^ 
in  a  general  way,  be  based  upon  the 
works  of  Caesar  or  Cicero  with  whose 
vocabulary  the  student  is  most  familiar. 
One  or  at  most  two  written  exercises  per 
week  throughout  the  senior  year  would 
accomplish  the  purpose  admirably,  and, 
if  a  student  thus  prepared  goes  from  the 
secondary  school  to  the  university,  he 
can  go  with  the  serene  consciousness  that 
he  will  shine  as  a  star  of  the  first  magni- 
tude in  the  nebulous  mediocrity  of  the 
average  freshman  class. 

A  final  question  which  I  desire  to  dis- 
cuss briefly  is  how  the  written  prose 
work  may  be  corrected  most  advantage- 
ously, for  careless  and  ineffective  me- 
thods here  are  fatal  to  all  improvement 
in  writing.  The  usual  modus  operandi 
we  are  all  familiar  with.  The  sentences 
are  written  on  the  board  by  a  portion  of 
the  class,  the  teacher  corrects  them  with 
perhaps  some  suggestions  from  the  pu- 
pils, and  that  is  all.  If  the  students  are 
expected  to  keep  their  sentences  in  a 
note  book  for  the  future  inspection  of 
the  teacher,  they  simply  copy  the  cor- 
rected sentences  from  the  board,  accept- 
ing with  joy  such  as  they  did  not  write 
themselves.  Now  this  method  leaves 
the  teacher  so  much  in  the  dark  about 
the  real  work  of  the  individual  student 
and  presents  such  a  paradise  for  the 
shirk  and  incompetent  that  I  wish  it 
might  be  banished.  How  much  does 
the  teacher  know  about  the  work  of  those 
who  were  not  sent  to  the  board?  Noth- 
ing. How  much  about  that  of  those  who 
were  sent?  Very  little,  if  each  student 
writes  but  one  sentence.  The  second 
serious  objection  is  that  copying  correc- 
tions from  the  board  destroys  all  indi- 
viduality and  independence  on  the   part 
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of  the  student.  It  is  quite  conceivable 
that  a  bhnd  following-  of  what  is  before 
him  will  lead  him  to  correct  in  his  own 
]jaj)er  what  is  superior  to  what  is  on  the 
board.  I  strongly  advocate,  therefore, 
that  the  work  of  all  students  be  handed 
in  before  any  corrections  are  made.  Let 
the  teacher  examine  the  papers  and  un- 
derline for  correction  such  errors  as  ap- 
pear, but  make  no  change  himself.  When 
the  papers  are  returned  the  next  day, 
the  teacher,  in  full  possession  of  the 
facts,  will  have  such  parts  of  the  work 
l)laced  on  the  board  as  afford  alternative 
constructions  or  such  as  the  inspection 
of  the  papers  has  shown  to  be  in  need  of 
explanation.  Here  is  a  splendid  oppor- 
tunit}'  for  some  effective  teaching.   After 


this  class  exercise  the  papers  should  be 
re-written  and  again  handed  in  and  again 
examined  by  the  teacher  for  remaining 
errors.  This  method  makes  more  labor 
for  the  teacher,  but  it  leads  to  such  ex- 
cellent results  that  i  have  followed  it 
for  many  years  in  collegiate  as  well  as 
in  secondary  grades  and  would  choose 
no  other. 

This  paper  has  already  exceeded  its 
allotted  length,  but  the  vital  importance 
of  the  subject  must  be  my  excuse.  Let 
us  do  all  in  our  power  to  make  the  work 
in  prose  effective.  We  can  hardly  over- 
do it.  And  it  is  well  to  remember  that 
the  only  way  to  make  our  students  like 
it  is  to  like  it  ourselves. 


LADY   ICICLE 

Little  Lady  Icicle  is  dreaming    in  the  north-land 

And  gleaming  in  the  north-land,  her  pillow  all  a-glow ; 

For  the  frost  has  come  and  found  her 

With  an  ermine  robe  around  her 
Where  little  Lady  Icicle  lies  dreaming  in  the  snow. 

Little  Lady  Icicle  is  waking  in  the  north-land. 

And  shaking  in  the  north-land  her  pillow  to  and  fro ; 

And    the    hurricane    a-skirling 

Sends  the  feathers  all  a-whirling 
Where  little  Lady  Icicle  is  waking"  in  the  snow. 

Little  Lady  Icicle  is  laughing    in  the  north-land, 

And  quaffing  in  the  north-land  her  wines  that  overflow ; 

All  the  lakes  and  rivers  crusting 

That   her  finger-tips   are   dusting, 
AMiere  little  Lady  Icicle  is  laughing  in  the  snow. 

Little  Lady  Icicle  is  singing  in  the    north-land. 

And  bringing  from  the  north-land  a  music  wild  and  low ; 

And  the  fairies  watch  and  listen 

Where  her  silver  slippers  glisten, 
As  little  Lady  Icicle  goes  singing  through  the  snow. 

Little  Lady  Icicle  is  coming  from  the  north-land. 
Benumbing  all  the  north-land  where'er  her  feet  may  go ; 

With  a   fringe  of  frost  before  her 

And   a   crystal   garment  o'er  her, 
Little  Ladv  Icicle  is  coming  with  the  snow. 


— E.  Pauline  Johnson. 
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THE  followiii.2;  circular  letter  is  be- 
ing printed  in  the  educational  jour- 
nals of  the  United  States.  Of 
course  it  has  no  reference  to  Canada, 
nor  are  Canadian  teachers  asked  to  reply, 
but  as  an  instance  of  what  is  being  done 
elsewhere,  and  as  a  suggestion  of  what 
may  be  done  in  Canada,  it  is  here  given : 

To  the  Editor: 

Pursuant  to  a  resolution  adopted  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Teachers'  Association,  a  Commission  of 
Inquiry  has  been  appointed  to  study  the 
whole  question  of  teachers',  annuity  and 
pension  systems  in  the  United  Statejs 
(with  a  view  of  strengthening  our  New 
Jersey  plan)  and  to  report  at  the  Decem- 
ber meeting  of  the  association.  In  con- 
nection with  this  study,  the  undersigned 
has  undertaken  to  discover  what  has  been 
accomplished  along  these  lines.  It  is 
intended  to  embody  the  findings  of  our 
Commission  in  a  report  (which  will  be 
at  the  disposal  of  educators  generally), 
to  be  issued  immediately  after  January 
1st,  and  which  it  is  expected  will  cover 
everything  that  has  been  achieved  in  this 
direction — whether  State,  municipal  or 
mutual.  We  hope,  also,  to  include  a  re- 
view of  what  has  been  done  in  Canada, 
Great  Britain,  France  and  Germany.  To 
make  our  investigation  really  thorough, 
we  propose  to  study  the  failures  as  care- 
fully as  the  successes. 

On  the  questions  involved,  we  wish 
to  evoke  the  broadest  possible  expression 
of  opinion,  and  to  this  end  we  bespeak 
your  kindly  co-operation  by  giving  space 
in  your  esteemed  journal  to  this  letter, 
our  questionnaire,  and  the  synopsis  of  the 
New  Jersey  law. 

Your  readers  are  earnestly  requested 
to  reply  to  the  questionnaire  by  query 
numbers ;  to  ask  questions  of  us,  to  make 
suggestions.  Correspondence  is  cordiallv 
invited  with  any  who  are  interested  in 
the  subject. 

Your  co-operation  will  be  made  doub- 
ly valuable  if  you  will  editorially  call  the 
attention  of  your  readers  to  this  matter, 
giving  your  views  thereon ;   and  if  vou 


will  be  so  good  as  to  mail  me  a  copy  of 
any  issues  of  your  paper  containing  com- 
ments on  this  subject,  you  will  greatly 
assist  our  study. 

Elizabeth  A.  Allen, 

Secretary. 

QUESTIONNAIRE     RE     PUBLIC     SCHOOL 

teachers'    RETIREMENT^    ANNUITY 

AND   PENSION    SYSTEMS. 

1.  Do  you  believe  in  the  principle  of 
a  retirement  annuity  or  pension  system 
for  aged  and  invalided  public  school 
teachers  ? 

2.  Will  you  kindly  state  briefly  your 
reasons  pro  and  con? 

3.  Who,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  great- 
er beneficiary  of  a  retirement  annuity 
system  that  relieves  the  schools  of  teach- 
ers of  impaired  efficiency?  Is  it  the 
schools — i.e.,  the  people,  the  State,  the 
community — or  the  teachers  themselves  ? 
Your  reasons. 

4.  Should  the  pension  fund  be  provid- 
ed by  the  teachers,  or  the  State,  or  the 
school  district  ?  In  other  words,  ought 
the  fund  to  be  a  charge  upon  the  teach- 
ers, or  upon  the  people  at  large?  Or 
should  it  be  contributed  by  both  teachers 
and  people  ? 

5.  Who  should  be  eligible  to  member- 
ship in  such  a  fund?  (This  question 
does  not  mean,  "who  should  be  eligible 
to  pension  or  annuity  ?''  which  matter 
is  dealt  with  under  queries  8-15,  but  what 
superintendents,  supervisors,  teachers, 
teacher-clerks,  etc.,  ought  to  be  privileged 
to  join  the  fund  ?) 

6.  Should  membership  in  the  fund 
be  voluntary,  or  ought  it  to  be  compul- 
sory on  all  teachers,  including  superin- 
tendents, assistant  superintendents,  su- 
pervisors, principals,  special  teachers 
and  teacher-clerks  ? 

7.  What  percentage  of  salary  ought 
members  to  contribute  ? 

8.  How  should  amount  of  annuity  be 
regulated?  What  ought  tobe  its  amount? 
Fixed  by  what  standards?  What  mini- 
mum ?     What  maximum  ? 

9.  On  what  conditions  ought  annuity 
to    be    granted?      For    disability?      For 
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age?  For  period  of  teaching  service? 
For  age  and  teaching  service  combined  ? 
etc. 

10.  Shonld  a  niininiuni  of  service, 
combined  with  mental  or  physical  inca- 
pacity (to  teach?  to  earn  a  sufficient 
livelihood?)  be  conditions  precedent  to 
retirement  on  annuity? 

11.  Ought  the  rules  to  permit  a  teach- 
er to  be  retired  on  annuity  on  his  or  her 
demand  after  a  specified  term  of  service  ? 
or  at  a  certain  age,  combined  with  a  cer- 
tain term  of  service?  If  so,  what  should 
these  ages  and  terms  of  service  be?  For 
men?    For  women? 

12.  Should  retirement  for  age  be  com- 
pulsory ?  If  so,  at  what  age,  and  condi- 
tioned on  what  term  of  service?  For 
men  ?     For   women  ? 

13.  Or,  ought  disability  to  be  a  condi- 


tion in  all  cases? 

14.  Should  retirement  on  annuity  be 
voluntary  or  compulsory  ? 

15.  If  in  some  cases  voluntary  and  in 
others  compulsory,  name  the  circum- 
stances that  ought  to  govern  either  me- 
thod. 

16.  Do  you  favour  a  retirement  system 
(as  in  New  Jersey)  applying  to  every 
public  school  tcaclier  in  the  State?  or 
a  system  for  teachers  in  certain  cities, 
or  cities  of  a  certain  class? 

17.  If  you  favour  the  latter  system, 
what  provision  is  to  be  made  for  aged 
and  invalided  country  teachers?  How 
are  the  country  schools  to  be  relieved  of 
instructors,  who,  by  reason  of  age  or 
infirmity,  are  no  longer  able  to  render 
efficient  service? 


Summer  sights  and  sounds  bind  you 
to  a  spot,  limit  your  attention  to  a  local- 
ity, accentuate  the  petty,  the  individual, 
the  trivial.  The  wintry  woods,  the  white 
unfurrowed  fields,  stimulate  no  sense. 
The  soul  of  man  seems  bared  to  the  soul 
of  Nature,  and  human  thought  and  the 
universal  mind  seem  contiguous  and  con- 
terminous.    Silence  afifects  the  mind  as 


darkness  afifects  the  senses :  both  in  their 
impressiveness  quicken  the  faculties  to 
the  utmost ;  and  yet,  as  no  sense  can  per- 
ceive the  impalpability  of  darkness,  so 
no  thought  can  pierce  the  impenetrabil- 
ity of  silence.  •  One  must  visit  a  wintry 
wood  in  the  northern  clime  to  experience 
emotions  such  as  these. — Arnold  Haul- 
fain. 


NATURE  SI  UDY   IN   SCHOOLS 


{From  the  First  Number  of  the  Montreal  Staridard) 


AN  admirable  wisdom  has  been  shown 
by  Sir  Wilham  Macdonald  in  the 
setting  up  of  nature  study  in  those 
of  the  elementary  schools  of  the  country 
which  his  munificence  has  subsidised. 
One  of  the  greatest  problems  which  con- 
fronts the  publicist  and  philanthropist 
is  that  of  keeping  the  people  on  the  land 
in  all  countries  which  offer  the  lure  of 
the  great  city  and  gregarious  conditions 
which  must  ever  make  appeal. 

"Ill    fares    the    land    to    hastening    ills     a 

prey, 
Where   wealth   accumulates   and   men   de- 
cay," 

w^rote  Goldsmith  ;  and  it  is  obvious  that 
if  the  city  grows  at  the  expense  of  the 
country,  if  the  land  be  deserted,  and  the 
fields  which  would  invite  the  husband- 
men be  left  to  the  lawlessness  of  nature, 
all  the  conditions  favorable  to  poverty, 
stagnation,  and  final  dissolution,  are  pro- 
vided, for  it  is  the  land  and  not  the 
temporary  devices  of  men  which  count 
at  last  in  the  economic  status  of  the  na- 
tions. 

Sir  William  Macdonald,  with  much  in- 
sight, reached  the  conclusion  that  if  you 
could  interest  the  mind  of  the  young  in 
the  plastic  stage,  in  the  various  and 
varying  processes  of  nature,  such  interest 
and  love  would  be  inculcated  as  would 
tend  to  root  the  affections  amid  the  quiet 
scenes  in  which  the  youth  of  the  children 
was  spent. 

Accordingly,  in  Ontario  and  the  Mari- 
time Provinces — his  Quebec  scheme  still 
lacks  completion — he  has  set  on  foot  in 
the  elementary  schools  a  system  of  nature 
study  which  is  accomplishing  the  best 
results.  The  child  is  taught  the  things 
which  have  practical  bearing  on  life,  but 
concurrently  he  pursues  a  set  of  studies 
which  teach  not  only  exact  botanical 
knowledge,  for  instance,  but  which  shall 
have,  as  outcome,  the  fostering  of  the 
spirit  of  reverence.  For  whether  it  be 
in  the  flower  or  the  fruit,  or  the  grain, 
the  life  and  habits  of  the  insect  or  the 
tracing    of   silent   processes    which    give 


every  thing  and  creature  its  place  and 
occupation,  the  mind  will,  all  the  way,  be 
impressed  with  the  thought  of  a  love 
and  power  which  are  Divine.  And  let 
the  thought  of  a  beneficent  power  which 
made  all  things  in  love,  be  instilled  into 
the  }'otuig  mind  and  the  foundations  laid 
of  a  wholesome  and  beautiful  character. 
This  is  the  fatal  thing  about  city  life — 
that  thousands  of  young  children  are 
crammed  with  book  knowledge,  the  great 
bulk  of  which  is  of  little  value,  while, 
owing  to  the  conditions  of  environment, 
there  can  scarcely  be  a  hint  of  nature. 

A  certain  hardness  inevitably  super- 
venes ;  and  although  the  intellect  may 
be  brilliant,  the  mind  and  heart  are  de- 
prived of  assuaging  and  uplifting  in- 
fluences which  are  of  the  greatest  value 
in  the  upbtiilding  of  character. 

There  is,  of  course,  an  intensely  prac- 
tical side  to  nature  study,  and  doubt- 
less this  was  uppermost  in  the  mind  of 
Sir  William  Macdonald,  who  recently 
has  said  that  his  chief  object  in  setting 
it  up  was  to  afford  such  knowledge  as 
would  be  useful  in  after  life  to  those 
who.  thus  fortified,  would  be  disposed 
to  spend  their  lives  in  the  country.  Sci- 
entific knowledge,  gained  in  the  school, 
as  to  the  laws  which  govern  growth, 
which  affect  the  productiveness  of  the 
soil,  which  regulate  the  rotation  of  the 
crops,  and  which  determine  the  colour  of 
the  flower,  the  habitat  of  the  bird  or 
the  animal,  may  all  be  translated  into 
the  prosperous  farm,  the  smiling  fields, 
and  the  happy  homes  of  the  people  who, 
buttressed  at  every  turn,  command  the 
situations  and  wring  from  nature  double 
what  she  would  be  willing  to  render  to 
ignorance. 

And  this  is  certainly  a  veritable  ap- 
proach to  the  solution  of  the  problem — 
how  to  keep  the  people  on  the  land. 
Many  of  our  farmers  are  in  poverty 
to-day  because  they  lack  scientific 
knowledge.  This  is  particularly  notice- 
able in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  where 
men   farm   to-day  as   their  great   grand- 
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fathers  farmed  in  a  day  when  know- 
ledge was  slight  and  wants  few.  It  is 
certain  that  if  we  coidd,  in  the  schools, 
eqnip  our  girls  and  hoys  with  a  thor- 
ough knowledg^e  of  the  nature  and  qual- 
ity of  the  soil,  the  secrets  of  growth, 
and  open  up  that  world  of  knowledge 
which  lies  hidden  in  the  heart  of  the 
simplest  organism,  whether  that  be  a 
grain  of  wheat,  a  leaf,  a  flower,  or  any 
other  living"  thing  by  which  we  are  sur- 
rounded, and  which  ministers  to  our 
pleasure  or  our  comfort,  such  know- 
ledge would  make  for  a  pride  in,  and 
love  for,  environment  which  would  be 
strong  enough  to  throw  ofif  the  lure  of 
the  greater  centre,  and  give  to  the 
heart  and  mind  a  feeling  of  self-sufifi- 
ciency.  which  could  be  made  to  spell 
abvmdant  material  prosperity,  through 
the  application  of  exact  knowledge  in 
all  the  relations  of  country  life. 

And  this  is  what  the  country  needs 
to-day  more  than  anything  else — exact 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  those  who  are 
dependent  on  nature  for  sustenance.  The 
land  ever  grows  scarcer.  Land-hunger 
is  a  very-present  craving  in  most  coun- 
tries of  the  world ;  and  in  Europe, 
where  all  the  land  is  fully  occupied,  sci- 
ence has  been  invoked  to  ofifer,  through 
the  application  of  heat,  the  promise  of 
double  crops,  so  necessary  in  narrow 
areas,  upon  which  population  ever  en- 
croaches. 

But  through  the  teaching  of  nature 
stu(l\'  in  the  schools  higher,  though  in- 
direct, purposes  will  be  served.  Know- 
ledge will  beget  love,  and  love  rever- 
ence,   and    reverence    is    the    foundation 


(jf  all  character  which  can  ever  mean 
an\thing  in  this  or  any  other  world. 
This  knowledge,  searching  as  it  ma\'  be, 
will  never  reach  the  heart  of  the  sim- 
plest form  of  life,  for  Tennyson  uttered 
the  deejiest  truth  when  he  wrote  the 
lines — 

"Flower  in  tlic   crannied  wall, 
I  pluck  you  out  of  the  crannies, 
I    hold    you    here,    root    and    all,    in    my 

hand, 
Little    flower — but    ;/    I    could    understand 
What   you   are,   root   and   all!   and   all   in 

all, 
I    should    know    what    God   and    man    is." 

Ikit  this  very  fact — that  try  as  we 
may,  -we  can  never  get  to  the  heart  of 
life,  will  stimulate  love  and  reverence ; 
and  the  fresh  and  unspoiled  aspirations 
of  the  young  nature  will  be  turned  to 
that  power  outside  ourselves,  which 
has  made  the  world  in  beauty  for  our 
delectation,  and  yet  which  gently  re- 
serves the  secret  of  the  grain  and  of 
cosmos. 

Thus  will  love,  and  the  degree  of 
knowledge  which  is  possible,  go  hand  in 
hand,  and  you  only  need  to  incorporate 
nature  study  in  the  curriculum  of  all 
our  schools  to  ensure  a  generation 
which  shall  be  marked  by  intelligence, 
strength,  and  wholesomeness,  and 
which,  instead  of  finding  the  country 
uninviting,  or  looking  upon  it  with  a 
dull  and  uncomprehending  eye,  will  see 
the  Divine  in  all  vital  processes,  and 
feel,  with  Wordsworth — 

"For  me  the  meanest  flower  that  blows. 
Can  oft  give  thoughts  wdiich  lie  too  deep 
for   tears." 


GOOD  SPEECH 


Think  not,  because  thine  inmost  heart  means  well. 
Thou  hast  the  freedom  of  rude  speech:  sw^eet  words 
Are  like  the  voices  of  returning  birds 
Filling  the  soul  with  summer,  or  a  bell 
That  calls  the  weary  and  the  sick  to  prayer, 
Even  as  thy  thought,  so  let  thy  speech  be  fair. 


-Archibald  Laiiipniaii. 
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'A  GIGANTIC  HYPOCRISY" 


Mr.  G.  B.  Shaw,  whom  the  pubHc 
never  knows  whether  to  take  seriously  or 
not,  has  been  deHvering  himself  on  edu- 
cation, summarily  dismissing  it  in  the 
three  explosive  words  which  form  the 
title  of  this  article.  Our  natural  im- 
pulse is  to  treat  such  criticism  as  un- 
worthy of  comment ;  but  it  is  as  well  to 
hear  even  a  fanatic  speak,  on  the  chance 
that  there  may  be  some  "method  in  his 
madness." 

In  the  first  place  we  are  told  that  "the 
real  object  of  the  system  is  to  relieve 
parents  from  the  insufferable  company 
and  anxious  care  of  their  children."  The 
writer  says  that  if  this  were  only 
acknowledged  it  would  be  possible  to 
frame  a  constitution  conferring  rights 
and  liberties  on  children ;  whereas  at 
present  they  are  "neglected,  played  with, 
made  the  subject  of  religious  and  moral 
experiments,  and  denied  all  freedom  of 
thought  and  action  without  remedy." 
Now  let  us  look  quietly  at  these  diatribes, 
and  treat  them  as  if  thev  were  made  in 
earnest.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of 
truth  in  the  contention  that  parents  want 
to  get  their  children  out  of  their  houses. 
Poor  people  actually  send  their  babies  to 
school,  and  an  important  departmental 
committee  has  met  to  report  on  the  util- 
ity or  otherwise  of  the  practice :  many 
parents  also  amongst  the  upper  ten  pack 
oft'  their  families  to  the  care  of  the  pub- 
lic school  teachers,  while  they  themselves 
spend  their  time  in  roaming  from  place 
to  place  in  quest  of  amusement.  But 
when  we  admit  this  we  must  not  be  in- 
terpreted as  saying  that  this  is  the  whole 
truth.  It  is  only  a  portion  of  it,  and 
probably  our  cynical  humorist  would  ad- 
mit as  much. 

But  what  is  the  meaning  of  our  edu- 
cational system,  if  it  is  not  what  G.  B.  S. 
asserts?  Undoubtedly  its  object  is  to 
hand  over  to  those  who  do  understand 
the  care  and  instruction  of  children  the 
duty  of  bringing  them  up  and  making 
them  capable  of  earning  their  own  living. 


besides  giving  them  the  moral  instruction 
which  is  so  often  tabooed  at  home.  It  is 
merely  a  case  of  calling  in  an  expert : 
we  might  just  as  reasonably  expect 
every  man  to  be  capable  of  teaching  his 
own  children  (even  supposing  he  had  the 
time)  as  of  doctoring  them.  Or  again, 
if  a  father  is  to  be  presumed  capable 
of  any  and  every  domestic  requirement, 
why  should  he  not  be  called  upon  to 
build  and  drain  his  own  house,  and  to 
make  his  children's  boots  ?  He  very 
wisely  leaves  these  duties  to  those  whose 
mission  in  life  is  to  look  after  them: 
and  he  does  the  same  with  his  children's 
education. 

What  does  our  critic  wish  us  to  do 
with  our  children?  It  may  surprise 
some  of  us  to  hear  that  they  should 
"learn  a  few  simple  arithmetical  tables 
and  calculations  so  as  to  enable  them  to 
deal  with  money ;  they  should  know  how 
to  read  ...  so  that  they  may  be  dealt 
.  with  by  direction  boards  and  other  forms 
of  public  notice" :  and  he  asserts  that 
the  children  will  tackle  these  forms  of 
instruction  for  themselves  if  only  they 
are  led  to  believe  that  their  acquisition 
would  lead  to  more  freedom  and  more 
pence.  This  we  venture  emphatically 
to  deny.  It  is  astounding  how  little  this 
appeal  to  self-interest  affects  children, 
even  when  they  become  old  enough  to 
apprehend  the  value  of  things.  But  let 
that  pass.  What  are  we  to  do  with  them 
afterwards  ? 

"They  should  be  let  loose  in  the  coun- 
try, and  not  too  obtrusively  policed." 
This  remark  apparently  means  that  they 
are  to  be  brought  into  contact  with  na- 
ture, and  to  be  allowed  to  indulge  in  any 
hobbies  for  which  they  show  a  predilec- 
tion. And  we  hope  that  the  public  will 
like  this  Elysian  state  of  affairs  when  it 
comes.  Liberty  is,  a  good  thing,  but  is 
not  suited  to  all  ages  and  temperaments : 
it  often  becomes  license. 

"Any  person  professing  or  attempting 
to    pass    off    his    opinions    on     children 
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should  l)e  classed  with  the  quacks  who 
sell  pauaceas  and  nerve-restorers,  prefer- 
ably by  summary  execution."  We  feel 
inclined  to  applaud  this  sentiment  voci- 
ferously, and  to  conclude  with  the  old 
advice  ta  the  physician  to  heal  himself. 
Of  all  insufferable  interference  in  edu- 
cational controversy  there  is  none  so 
tiresome  as  that  of  the  man  who  at- 
tempts to  upset  the  experience  of  ages 
by  flippant  jesting".     The  worst  of  it  is 


that  the  paper  here  quoted  does  contain 
some  germs  of  valuable  comment,  which 
would  be  listened  to  if  they  were  not 
presented  to  the  public  wrapped  up  in  a 
])arcel  of  confusing  and  designedly  irri- 
tating epigrams.  It  is  trying  work 
searching  through  a  heap  of  hay  on  the 
chance  of  finding  a  needle  lurking  some- 
where at  the  bottom  of  it. — London 
School. 


THE  REAL  VALUE  OF  EDUCATION 


When  we  think  of  the  army  of  mil- 
lions of  teachers  consecrated,  and  the 
capital  of  billions  of  dollars  dedicated 
to  the  one  cause  of  education,  we  natur- 
ally ask,  does  this  vast  investment  pay? 
Do  the  results  obtained  justify  the  ex- 
penditure of  mind  and  money? 

Education  deals  with  the  mental  rather 
than  the  material.  Its  avowed  object  is 
to  develop  the  intellect  and  afford  the 
mind  a  ready  and  easy  comprehension  of 
the  relation  of  matter  and  of  the  laws 
of  nature. 

But  a  higher  and  holier  purpose  than 
this  is  the  formation  of  character.  The 
education  that  does  not  make  character- 
forming  primarily  important  falls  far 
short  of  the  ideal.  The  teacher  who  does 
not  infuse  a  moral  training  along  with 
the  mental  had  better  leave  teaching- 
alone.  Character  holds  to  the  educated 
mind  the  sr.me  relation  that  the  track 
has  to  the  train,  at  once  furnishing  a 
foundation  upon  which  to  work  and  di- 
recting its  course.  Or  to  better  gain  an 
idea  of  the  relative  importance  of  char- 
acter, imagine,  if  you  will,  a  great  ship 
having  suddenly  lost  its  rudder  at  sea. 
It  is  driven  at  random  by  every  wind 
and  wave  and  soon  is  dashed  upon  some 
shoal  with  destruction  to  itself  and  those 
connected  with  it.  So  it  is  with  the  un- 
principled man  on  the  sea  of  life.  He 
has  capacity,  but  accomplishes  no  good 
in  the  world  because  he  is  guided  by  no 
principles  of  ethics  or  religion.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  a  child  who  has  heen 
brought  up  in  the  way  he  should  go 
reaches  manhood,  he  is  readv  to  assume 


the  responsibilities  which  necessarily  de- 
volve upon  him.  He  goes  forth  into  the 
world  possessed  of  a  conscience  and  a 
power  for  doing  good.  That  man  exerts 
an  influence  on  his  fellow  man  that  is 
not  lost  for  ages.  And  so  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  greatest  responsibility  of  the 
teacher  lies  in  the  building  of  character 
with  the  DUpils  entrusted  to  his  charge. 
The  teacher  co\q3.  into  close  contact  with 
his  charges,  and  works  upon  them  in  a 
formative  period  of  life.  The  teacher's 
life  and  character  are  absorbed  by  his 
pupils  and  reflected  in  their  after  life. 

The  aim  of  the  teacher  should  be  high- 
er than  merely  making  a  living.  It 
should  be  the  making  of  lives  whi'ch  will 
take  an  active  part  in  the  world's  work. 
If  character  is  the  track,  then  we  must 
have  a  strong  mental  power,  and  a  train 
of  ideas  in  order  to  accomplish  much 
good.  It  takes  the  happy  combination  of 
character  and  education  to  make  the 
really  great.  Nothing  more  eulogistic 
can  be  said  about  a  man  than  that  he  is 
a  Christian  gentleman  and  a  scholar.  A 
man  with  such  qualities  is  a  God-send 
to  any  community.  He  has  the  welfare 
of  the  community  at  heart  and  he  leaves 
no  effort  unspent  for  the  advancement 
and  enlightenment  of  his  fellowmen. 
}*Ien  respect  and  revere  him.  His  opin- 
ion is  sought  and  considered  worthy  on 
all  subjects. 

Some  part  of  the  machinery  of  a 
great  factory  in  a  town  once  got  out 
of  order.  The  whole  mill  came  to  a 
standstill.  Two  hundred  men  stood  idle, 
and  no  one  was  there  who  could  discover 
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the  trouble.  The  manager  finally  sent 
to  a  town  some  fifteen  miles  distant  for 
a  master  mechanic.  This  man,  after  a 
few  strokes  with  his  hammer,  had  the 
whole  machinery  at  work  again.  The 
mechanic  made  out  his  bill  as  follows : 
"To  Know  What  to  Do  $40.00,  manual 
labor  75  cents;  total  $40.75."  The  bill 
was  readily  settled.  Nor  did  the  manu- 
facturer complain  of  it  as  an  extortion, 
for  he  could  easily  understand  the  me- 
chanical ingenuity  and  the  untiring  ap- 
plication that  had  brought  about  such 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  machinery. 

And  in  every  business  life  we  find  the 
accomplishments  of  the  brain  workers 
are  much  more  highly  appreciated  than 
of  the  manual  labourers.  It  must  be  decid- 
ed then  that  a  well  trained  brain  is  worth 
more  to  a  person  on  becoming  of  age 
than  ten  times  its  cost  would  be  in 
monev.  I  count  that  young  man  who 
has  a  vigourous  and  healthy  intellect 
and  a  strong  character,  with  only  a  few 
dimes  in  his  pocket,  far  richer  than  the 
stupid  heavy-headed  son  of  the  million- 
aire. The  latter  whiles  away  his  allotted 
time  of  life  accomplishing  no  good,  and 
when  he  dies  the  world  suffers  no  loss. 
The  former  makes  his  power  felt  in  the 
world.  He  exerts  an  influence  which 
tends  to  the  general  uplifting  of  human- 
ity. This  man,  too,  dies,  but  his  influ- 
ence lives  down  through  the  ages. 

It  is  within  the  power  of  every  one 
to  live  this  influential  life.  Though  we 
cannot  all  be  geniuses,  yet  the  God  who 
created  us  has  endowed  each  one  with 
a  faculty,  which  by  diligent  application 
may  be  developed  indefinitely.  And 
when  it  is  once  developed  it  stavs  with 
us.  As  Benjamin  Franklin  with  his 
characteristic  terseness  once  said,  "Put 
your  pocketbook  in  your  head,  and  no 
one  can  rob  you  of  it."  You  have,  too, 
a  possession  that  the  world  easily  re- 
cognises. One  may  be  sure  that  one's 
worth  will  find  him  out.  The  day  has 
come  when  people  are  no  longer  judged 
in  terms  of  their  ancestors.  It  is  the 
individual  alone  in  the  man  that  counts. 
This  is  the  vital  social  fact  which  makes 
universal  education  important  and  neces- 
sary. In  the  days  of  conquest  the  brave 
warrior  rather  than  the  scholar  was  need- 


ed. When  knighthood  was  in  flower  the 
chivalrous  knight  held  sway.  During  the 
eras  of  colonisation  nature  produced  stal- 
wart and  hardy  men.  But  we  have  a 
new  and  higher  civilisation — a  civilisa- 
tion of  progress  which  is  characterised 
mainly  by  mtellectual  development  and 
broad-mindedness.  The  great  and  ever 
increasing  demand  in  this  era  is  for  men 
of  culture  and  character. 

We  have  as  great  a  need  to-day  for 
trained  scholars,  in  this  onward  march 
of  civilisation,  as  Alexander  ever  had  for 
trained  soldiers  in  conquering  the  world. 

Thorough  public  education  is  being 
made  more  and  more  possible  every  year. 
Already  in  our  large  cities  high  stan- 
dards have  been  attained  in  the  free 
school,  where  youths  are  taken  and  de- 
veloped in  character  and  intellect,  with- 
out charge,  and  turned  out  competent 
and  capable  citizens.  But  unfortunately, 
the  standard  of  our  country  schools  is 
not  yet  adequate  to  turn  out  the  grade 
of  citizens  we  have  need  for.  The  wise 
cry  is  going  up  from  the  inhabitants  of 
the  rural  districts  for  better  schools.  And 
this  cry  must  be  answered.  It  is  as  great 
a  folly  to  have  schools  with  little  or  no 
cesthetic  and  social  influences,  and  expect 
them  to  produce  competent  and  effective 
personalities,  as  it  is  to  plant  thorns  and 
expect  to  gather  figs.  Our  great  need  in 
the  country  is  better  equipped  and 
better  kept  schoolhouses.  and  our  great- 
est need  is  for  higher  salaried  and  more 
effective  teachers.  Too  much  care  can 
not  be  taken  in  choosing  teachers.  The 
youth  of  to-day  is  to  be  the  manhood  and 
womanhood  of  the  future.  Each  genera- 
tion prepares  and  largely  determines  the 
degree  of  enlightenment  of  the  next  gen- 
eration. This  is  the  step  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  civilisation.  Xo  longer  ago  than 
in  the  childhood  of  our  fathers,  educa- 
tion w'as  considered  only  necessary  to 
a  chosen  few.  One  boy  from  a  planta- 
tion or  a  community  was  thought  to  be 
sufficient  to  be  sent  to  college.  Our 
fathers,  when  they  came  to  consider  us, 
realised  the  mistake  of  their  fathers  and 
attended  more  to  our  education,  and  now 
see  what  a  glorious  age  they  have  pro- 
duced !  The  present  generation  is  lay- 
ing the  foundation  for  a  much  broader, 
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more  tb.oruiigli  and  still  mow  universal 
education. 

We  can  casil\  overlook  a  man's  i^gnor- 
ance  in  this  generation,  for  we  realise 
that  in  his  earlier  days,  the  op])orlunities 
for  ohtaining  an  education  wrre  limited. 
But  the  next  age  will  ha\e  no  such 
justification. 

Human  life  in  this  world  has  evolved 
to  such  a  degree  that  any  vocation  ma\- 
he  better  sustained  by  having  a  trained 
mind.     The   farmer  needs  to   stud\'   and 


learn  his  soils,  the  conditions  favourable 
to  certain  crops,  tlu-  use  of  fertilisers, 
and  a  thousand  <Aher  things  connected 
with  his  work.  The  mechanic  needs  a 
course  of  study  to  make  him  proficient 
in  the  use  of  his  to(jls.  And  statistics 
siiow  that  even  with  the  ordinary  manual 
lal;ourers,  those  v^■ho  liave  had  some  edu- 
cational advantages  accom])lish  niore  in 
a  given  time  and  do  it  better,  than  the 
entirely  ignorant. — Mr.  15.  T.  Cowper,  in 
The  School  Joiinial. 


THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  COURSE. 


Inspector  Chapman's  idea  of  the 
criticism,  and  our  educational  system 
is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  Yet  when 
so  much  is  said  about  what  the  schools 
ought  to  do,  it  is  not  unwise  to  inquire 
what  they  really  are  doing,  and  what 
ideas  prevail  among  the  members  of  the 
teaching  profession.  In  this  respect,  the 
interviews  published  in  Saturday's  Nczvs. 
on  the  subject  of  Public  School  educa- 
tion in  relation  to  "a  boys"  work  in  life" 
are  of  much  interest  and  value. 

All  institutions  are  the  better  for 
equipment  with  which  the  schools  should 
furnish  non-professional  pupils  includes 
a  mastery  of  the  English  language  for 
purposes  of  quick  and  intelligent  read- 
ing, conversation  and  writing ;  ability  to 
keep  simple  accounts,  to  compute  with 
accuracy  and  reasonable  rapidity  the  cost, 
loss  and  gain,  etc.,  of  ordinary  business 
transactions  in  buying  and  selling,  in- 
terest and  insurance ;  and  to  solve  simple 
problems  in  surface  and  solid  measure- 
ments ;  knowledge  of  geography,  with 
special  reference  to  trade  routes  and  to 
the  resources  and  industries  of  Canada : 
the  history  of  Canada,  emphasising  the 
steps  that  led  up  to  Confederation,  an 
outline  knowledge  of  English  history, 
and  an  acquaintance  with  the  lives  of  the 
great  men  of  England  ;  an  understanding 
of  government.  Federal,  Provincial  and 
Municipal,  of  the  rules  of  order  for  pub- 
he  meetings  and  of  the  general  duties  of 
citizenship ;  a  training  in  elementary 
drawinsf.       Ethical    training    should   in- 


clude recognition  of  the  rights  of  others, 
courtesy,  respect  for  age,  authority  and 
sacred  things.  The  bov  should  leave 
school  with  an  appreciation  of  and 
acquaintance  with  good  literature,  as  an 
incentive  and  preparation  for  self-cul- 
ture. 

Principal  (Proves,  of  Church  Street 
School,  gives  an  interesting  account  of 
commercial  work,  including  drill  in  rapid 
and  accurate  computation,  commercial 
transac):ions,  including  interest,  insur- 
ance, commission,  buying  and  selling 
stocks,  and  taxation.  Among  other  meth- 
ods, pupils  are  asked  to  go  to  their  gro- 
cer and  get  the  prices  of  six  articles 
from  him,  and  to  bring  in  a  bill  the  next 
dav  comprising  these  articles.  "And  the 
bill  ''must  be  a  reasonable  one.  We 
"would  not  accept  one,  for  instance,  for 
"one  pound  of  tea,  one  pound  of  sugar, 
"and  one  pound  of  oatmeal.  The  pro- 
"portions  and  quantities  must  be  such 
"as  w'ere  met  with  in  life."  Geography 
is  taught  in  the  same  practical  way. 
Pupils  are  made  to  study  railways,  canals 
and  steamshi])  routes,  the  chief  indus- 
tries and  their  location,  as  agriculture, 
mining,  lumbering,  the  amount  and  value 
of  the  product  of  these  industries.  The 
Dominion  Year  Book  and  the  latest  trade 
returns  are  used,  not  in  the  hope  that 
the  boys  wall  remember  the  exact  figures, 
but  "to  open  their  eyes  to  the  immense 
possibilities  of  their  own  country."  The 
course  in  bookkeeping  seems  to  be  thor- 
ough   and    com]n-ehensive.      Recently,    a 
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special   study  was  made  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  city  of  Toronto. 

Mr.  Doan,  Principal  of  Dufferin 
School,  gives  a  similar  description  of  the 
course,  and  says  that  merchants  are  in 
the  habit  of  applying  to  him  for  boys 
to  enter  their  employment,  and  that  from 


two  firms  he  has  a  "standing  order"  of 
this  kind.  It  would  appear  from  these 
interviews  that  the  training  is  eminently 
practical,  and  that  development  rather 
than  radical  change  is  required  in  any 
further  modification  of  the  course  of 
study. — The  Toronto  Nezvs. 


WHAT  KNOWLEDGE  IS  MOST  WORTH? 


Prof.  Mair,  in  his  introductory  lecture 
to  the  Greek  class  in  Edinburgh  Univer- 
sity, maintained  that,  if  Greek  were  de- 
cadent, then  the  chief  fault  must  lie  in 
the  prevalent  methods  of  Greek  teaching. 
He  was  not  surprised  that  Greek  was 
crowded  out  of  school  curricula,  but  he 
believed  this  was  because  Greek  was 
badly  taught,  and  because  the  school 
was  overwhelmed  with  useless  teaching. 
He  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  at 
present  quite  one  half  of  a  boy's  school 
time  was  unmitigated  waste.  A  favour- 
ite subject  of  educationists  to-day  was 
geography.  In  his  opinion,  it  was  time 
enough  to  learn  geography  when  you 
wanted  to  get  to  a  particular  place.  He 
remembered  learning  in  his  youth  the  en- 
trancing rhyme,  "Edinburgh,  Leith, 
Portobello,  Musselburgh,  and  Dalkeith." 
Well,  to-day  he  had  not  the  least  idea 
where  Portobello  was ;  but  he  knew 
w^here  to  find  a  Portobello  car,  and  that 
was  enough.  Nowadays  commercial  geo- 
graphy was  a  pet  subject.  That  seemed  to 
him  based  on  the  assumption  that  we  are 
all  to  be  tobacconists  or  the  like.  Similar- 
ly in  history.     He  had  met  a  gentleman 


at  Killiecrankie  who  knew  that  ''twelve 
miles  north  of  this  Dundee  fell,"  but  had 
no  notion  where  "this"  might  be,  who 
Dundee  was,  or  what  induced  him  to  fall. 
If  he  were  teaching  history,  he  would 
teach  chiefly  of  heroes  and  of  battles. 
The  modern  idea  of  constitutional  history 
was  quite  useless  for  young  minds.  Bad 
teaching  was  not  so  much  due  to  bad 
teachers  as  to  wrong  demands  by  ignor- 
ant Boards.  Nor  were  His  Alajesty's 
Inspectors  free  from  blame.  He  had 
been  told  of  a  school  inspector  who  en- 
tered a  school  in  Aberdeenshire,  and, 
after  hearing  a  lesson  on  the  bee,  askecl 
his  infant  class,  "What  is  the  meaning 
of  the  verb  'to  be'  ?"  Whereon  an  in- 
fant said  :  "Cogito  ;  ergo  sum."  Lan- 
guages rightly  taught  could  be  picked 
up  in  no  time.  Enough  Hebrew  for  the 
B.D.  degree  could  be  learned- — in  defer- 
ence to  clerical  members  of  the  audience 
— in  six  weeks.  In  teaching  Greek,  mo- 
dern (ireek  had  been  strangely  overlook- 
ed. (But,  if  you  can  learn  it  in  no  time,, 
why  not  wait  till  you  are  taking  the  car 
to  Athens?) — The  Educational  Times. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


Special  Method  in  Language  in  the  Eight 
Grades,  by  Charles  A.  McMurry^ 
Ph.D.  121110.,  cloth,  192  pages.  Price 
70  cents.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Co.,  1905. 

This  is  another  of  the  McMiirry  series 
of  vokunes  deahng  with  the  subjects  on 
the  pubhc  school  ciirricuhtni.  It  is  de- 
signed for  elementary  teachers  and  aims 
to  give  a  broad  and  simple  treatment  of 
the  language  problem  below  the  high 
school.  As  the  author  points  out,  the 
conditions,  owing  to  the  enrichment  of 
the  course  of  study  with  literature,  na- 
ture study  and  history,  are  now  favour- 
able in  many  schools  for  the  steady 
growth  of  accuracy  and  fullness  of  ex- 
pression in  the  mother  tongue. 

The  intensely  practical  value  of  this 
book  cannot  be  too  strongly  commended. 
No  teacher  who  is  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject of  language  can  afford  to  be  with- 
out it,  and  no  teacher  can  read  it  without 
being  benefited.  The  topics  discussed 
are:  \^alue  and  Purpose  of  Language 
Study ;  Relation  of  Language  to  other 
Studies ;  Economy  in  Language  Exer- 
cises ;  Method  in  Language  Lessons ; 
Function  of  the  Teacher  in  Language ; 
Language  Books  and  Grammars ;  Illus- 
trative Lessons ;  Course  of  Study ;  Re- 
ference Materials.  In  fact  the  book  is 
so  practical  and  so  valuable  to  the  teach- 
er that  it  would  be  useless  to  comment 
further.  We  cannot  refrain,  however, 
from  quoting  a  somewhat  lengthy  ex- 
tract from  the  hints  to  teachers  of  lan- 
guage in  the  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth 
grades.  This  extract  will  serve  to  illus- 
trate the  wealth  of  material  in  the  book : 

1.  Formal  grammar  should  not  usurp  the 
leadership  in  language  work  in  grammar 
grades.  Mastery  and  use  of  good  English 
should   remain   the   controlling  aim. 

2.  The  language  studies  should  spring 
out  of  the  rich  thought  of  grammar  school 
studies,  and  again  find  application  in  them. 

3.  In  these  grades  it  is  necessary  to  pro- 
vide in  language  lessons  for  a  well-planned 
introduction  of  the  children  to  the  uses  of 
the  dictionary,  to  its  system  of  markings, 
abbreviations,  lists,  and  appendices;  like- 
wise the  cyclopaedias  and  other  reference 
preparation    for   compositions. 


dictionary  and  reference  books  with  ease 
and  intelligence,  they  acquire  the  power 
and  the  habit  of  self-help,  a  thing  of  the 
greatest  value  both  now  and  for  the  future. 

4.  There  should  be  worked  out  and  illus- 
trated in  language  lessons  the  simple  rules 
for  spelling,  punctuation,  capitalisation, 
paragraphing,  the  use  of  pronouns  and  ir- 
regular verbs,  the  agreement  of  subject 
and  predicate,  and  the  definition  of  the 
kinds  of  sentences.  The  results  of  these 
discussions,  in  the  form  of  simple  rules, 
with  attendant  illustrations,  should  be  kept 
in    some    permanent    form    by   the    children. 

5.  It  is  the  custom  in  some  schools  to 
adopt  some  plan  of  preserving  specimens 
of  each  child's  work  through  the  term  of 
year.  Composition  books  in  which  some 
exercises  are  written  may  be  carefully  used 
and  preserved,  or  the  teacher  may  tile  some 
of  the  papers  for  reference  by  parents  and 
teachers. 

6.  Throughout  intermediate  and  gram- 
mar grades  the  technical  terms  of  gram- 
mar, as  subject,  predicate,  adjective,  verb, 
modifier,  clause,  preposition,  tense,  etc., 
should  be  used,  when  needed  to  explain  the 
thought  like  other  words  of  language,  but 
without  precise  definition.  In  this  manner 
the  children  may  become  acquainted  with 
the  chief  elements  of  grammar  before  they 
are    technicall}'    defined    and   classified. 

7.  The  study  of  grammar  in  seventh  and 
eighth  grades,  if  it  gathers  up  the  fruit- 
age of  earlier  language  studies  and  usages, 
is  a  means  of  recalling,  organising,  and 
rationalising  a  large  part  of  the  strictly 
formal  and  conventional  work  of  earlier 
years. 

8.  In  grammar  the  sentence  is  the  start- 
ing-point and  goal.  Applying  the  induc- 
tive method  to  the  sentence  as  the  primary 
unit  of  thought,  we  naturally  work  out  the 
chief  classes  of  sentences,  then  the  chief 
modes    of   structure    and    modification. 

9.  For  older  children  a  knowledge  of  a 
few  leading  principles  of  grammar  enables 
them  to  give  an  intelligent  reason  for  cor- 
rect forms  and  usages.  But  the  endless 
cl.issifications,  exceptions,  and  variations 
merely  darken  counsel  with  words,  and  are 
a   source   of   needless   vexation. 

10.  One  mode  of  appealing  to  a  natural 
interest  in  composition  is  found  in  encour- 
aging children  to  write  upon  topics  in 
which    they    arc    individually    interested. 

11.  Composition  should  be  self-expres- 
sion, as  manual  training,  drawing  and 
music  often  are.  In  its  very  nature  com- 
position demands  freedom,  originality,  in- 
vention. 

12.  The  teacher  should  be  skilful  in 
bringing  to  light  interesting  problems  in 
history,  geography,  etc.,  which  may  stimu- 
late children  to  fruitful  reference  studies  in 
materials.     If  children  are  taught  to  use  the 
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13.  Steadily  and  quietly  under  the  lead- 
ership of  a  thoughtful  teacher,  children 
should  acquire  the  ability  to  work  out  a 
composition  based  upon  a  strong  and  well- 
arliculated   series   of   leading   topics. 

14.  Grammar  school  pupils,  especially 
boys,  are  disposed  to  throw  off  care- 
less and  unsightly  papers.  They  should  be 
quietly  and  hrmly  held  to  neat  and  well- 
written   paper   work. 

15.  Systematic  and  tactful  correction  of 
errors   is   needful  as   in   earlier   years. 


Oxford,  described  by  Robert  Peel  and 
H.  C.  AIiNCHiN.  121110.,  144  pages, 
100  illustrations  in  colours.  Price  6s. 
London:  Methuen  &  Co.,  1905. 

This  volume  is  not  in  any  sense  a 
guide  book  to  Oxford,  but  it  is  intended 
to  compete  with  any  of  the  existing 
guides.  Its  purpose  is  to  show  the  chief 
beauties  of  the  University  and  City  of 
Oxford  as  they  have  appeared  to  several 
artists  ;  with  such  a  running  commentary 
as  may  explain  the  pictures  and  may 
indicate  whatever  is  most  interesting  in 
connection  with  the  scenes  which  they 
represent.  The  book  is  illustrated  by 
one  hundred  magniiicent  reproductions 
in  colour.  These  have  been  carefully 
chosen  and  are  splendidly  executed.  The 
book  is  a  very  marvel  of  beauty.  The 
price  is  ridiculously  cheap  for  such  a 
beautiful  and  useful  book. 


Eleincntary  Geometry,  Practical  and 
Theoretical,  by  C.  Godfrey.  M.A., 
Senior  Mathematical  Master  at  Win- 
chester College,  and  A.  W.  Siddons, 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  Jesus  College,  Cam- 
bridge, Assistant  Master  at  Harrow 
School.  355-j-XI.  pages.  Cambridge 
University   Press,   1905. 

The  aim  of  the  author  has  been  to 
produce  a  book  which  will  help  to  make 
geometr_\-  an  attractive  subject  to  the 
average  British  boy  or  girl.  A  careful 
perusal  of  the  book  leads  one  to  believe 
that  they  have  accomplished  their  object. 

The  book  was  written  especially  with 
a  view  to  the  new  syllabus  of  geometry 
adopted  by  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
It  corresponds  quite  closely  to  the  new 
syllabus  of  geometry  for  junior  matric- 
ulation and  junior  teacher's  examination 


for  Ontario. 

The  book  opens  with  a  course  of  ex- 
perimental work.  The  beginner  is  taught 
to  use  instruments,  to  measure  accurate- 
ly lines  and  angles,  to  construct  and  re- 
cognise the  simpler  plane  and  solid  fig- 
ures, and  to  solve  problems  by  drawing 
to  scale.  At  the  same  time  he  is  led  to 
discover  many  geometrical  truths  vvliich 
are  proved  later  on.  This  is  followed  by 
a  course  of  deductive  geometry,  which  is 
divided  into  four  books.  The  sequence 
of  proposition  is  euclidian  in  form  but 
very  much  simplified  by  the  omission  of 
non-essentials,  and  by  the  use  of  hypo- 
thetical constructions.  The  treatment  of 
problems  is  practical,  though  proofs  are 
given.  Among  the  exercises,  some  are 
exi^erimental  and  lead  up  to  future  pro- 
positions, some  are  graphical  and  numer- 
ical illustrations  of  known  propositions, 
some  are  deductions  of  the  ordinary  type. 
In  a  great  number  of  the  earlier  exer- 
cises the  figures  are  given.  This  should 
be  of  great  assistance  to  those  students 
who  find  deductions  so  difficult  to  get. 
There  is  a  collection  of  exercises  on  that 
most  interesting  of  subjects :  The  plot- 
ting of  loci  and  envelopes. 

Book  I.  deals  with  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  Euclid  I.  1-34;  angles  at  a  point, 
parallels,  angles  of  polygons,  the  triangle, 
the  parallelogram,  sub-division  of  straight 
lines,  the  earliest  constructions  and  loci. 

Book  II.  treats  of  area.  The  notion 
of  area  is  enforced  by  a  large  number  of 
exercises  to  be  worked  on  squared  paper, 
the  use  of  co-ordinates  being  explained 
incidentally.  Euclid's  book  II  appears 
as  geometrical  illustrations  of  algebraical 
identities. 

Book  III.  deals  with  the  circle ;  a  num- 
ber of  useless  propositions  are  dropped. 
In  addition  to  the  topics  usually  treated, 
there  are  sections  on  the  mensuration  of 
the  circle. 

Book  I\  .  takes  up  similarity.  Aluch 
of  Euclid  VI.  is  omitted,  as  not  really 
illustrating  the  subject  of  similar  figures. 
Euclid's  definition  of  proportion  has  gone 
and  is  replaced  by  an  easy  algebraic 
treatment  applicable  to  commensurable 
magnitudes  only. 

The  book  is  one  that  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  teacher  of  geometry. 
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Public  School  Household  Science.      By  work  in  all   divisions  of  the  school.     A 

Mrs.    Hoodless   and    Miss   Watson,  first-class  index  cnal)U's  one  to  find  just 

1G4  pages.     Price,  50  cents.  Toronto:  the  kind  of  (|uesti()n  wanted. 
The  Copp,  Clark  Co.,  Limited.     190,5.  Aktiiuk  W.  Masskv. 


This  is  a  useful  little  vcjIuuic  suitable 
for  use  as  a  text-book  for  class  work. 
It  contains  many  recipes  suitable  for  be- 
ginners, as  its  name  indicates.  In  addi- 
tion it  has  very  simple  descriptions  of 
food  and  its  uses  and  abuses :  care  and 
cooking  of  ordinary  food  stuffs  and  ele- 
mentary work  in  laundr}ing.  A  few 
hints  for  emergencies  and  a  table  of  re- 
ferences in  many  important  ])oints  such 
as  standard  diets,  composition  of  vege- 
tables, cereals,  etc.  It  forms  altogether 
a  thoroughly  practical  volume  for  the 
use  of  either  pupil  or  teacher. 

Examples  in  Ali^ebra.  selected  from  "Ele- 
mentary Algebra,"  by  W.  M.  Bakkk. 
M.A.,  Head  Master  of  the  Military 
and  Civil  Department  at  Cheltenham 
College,  and  A.  A.  Bournk.  M.A., 
Head  Mathematical  Master  on  the 
Classical  Side  at  Cheltenham  College. 
P.  xi-)-222-|-lxxvi.  London :  George 
Bell  and   Sons,   1905. 

This  book  comprises  all  the  examples 
in  the  Elementary  Algebra  by  the  same 
authors,  the  numbering  corresponding 
with  that  in  the  complete  text-book.  The 
work  is  published  for  those  teachers  who 
prefer  that  beginners  in  Algebra  should 
have  no  text-book  or  set  of  worked-out 
examples  in  their  hands. 

The  "Theory  of  Quadratics"  is  given 
in  full  and  is  a  fine  explanation  of  that 
difficult  part  ( to  beginners )  of  the  al- 
gebra. 

There  are  a  great  many  ([uestions  to 
lie  translated  into  symbols,  thus  making 
the  solution  of  problems  much  easier  to 
the  student.  A  large  number  of  exer- 
cises on  graphical  work,  involving  large- 
ly the  use  of  squared  paper,  are  inter- 
W'Oven  through  the  book.  Probably  one 
of  the  most  useful  parts  of  the  book  for 
Canadian  teachers  are  the  sets  of  papers 
for  revision  (examination  papers.) 

The  book  covers  all  the  work  through 
senior  teachers'  examination.  Teachers 
will  find  it  a  most  useful  book  for  class 
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lUenientary  Algebra,  J5y  W.  G.  Bor- 
ciiARDT,  M.A.,  B.Sc,  Asst.  Master  at 
Cheltenham  College,  Eormerly  Scholar 
of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  au- 
thor of  .Arithmetical  Types  and  Exam- 
ples. i2mo.,  491pp.  Price.  4s.  6d. 
Rivingtons,  34  King  St.,  Covent  (jar- 
den,   London. 

The  author  of  this  book  has  stated 
that  his  aim  has  been  to  "supply  an  ele- 
mentary text-book  on  modern  lines, 
which  shall  exhibit  for  the  most  part 
rigorous  proofs,  while  admitting  some 
deductions  from  Arithmetic  and  Geo- 
metry." 

The  book  is  divided  into  Parts  I  and 
II.  Part  I  contains  the  simpler  algebraic 
operations  including  Quadratic  Equa- 
tions. The  notable  features  of  this  part 
are : — 

1.  The  clear  explanation  of  the  use 
of  the  minus  sign,  to  denote  a  negative 
quantity. 

2.  The  simple  and  logical  arrangement 
of  the  work,  for  example,  the  early  intro- 
duction of  equations  and  the  easy  and 
natural  passing  from  simple  to  simultan- 
eous and  thence  to  quadratic  equations, 
or  the  position  of  the  chapter  on  factor- 
ing which  is  placed  immediately  after 
long  multiplication  and  before  long  di- 
vision. 

3.  The  great  stress  laid  on  checking 
the  roots  of  equations. 

4.  The  importance  attached  to  the 
graphical  solution  of  equations. 

The  excellent  arrangement  of  Part  II 
may  be  indicated  by  stating  that  the  chap- 
ter on  logarithms  comes  immediately 
after  the  one  on  indices.  This  must  ap- 
peal to  teachers  of  mathematics  as  natu- 
ral. The  first  part  of  the  book  makes 
the  transition  from  arithmetic  to  algebra 
very  easy  and  the  whole  book  is  design- 
ed to  connect  the  subject  in  the  most  de- 
sirable way  with  geometry. 

The  work  is  arranged  so  as  to  avoid 
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countermarching,  by  the  student,  yet 
abundant  practice  is  provided  for  in  ex- 
ercises and  test  papers,  which  are  well 
selected  and  arranged. 

Among  the  multitude  of  text-books 
there  is  room  for  this  new  algebra.  It 
is  modern  and  progressive.  In  time  past 
it  might  have  been  said  that  the  elaborate 
treatment  of  "the  graphical  solution" 
was  a  fad.  In  a  modern  algebra  it  re- 
quires no  defence. 

In  a  short  review  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  specify  all  of  the  original  fea- 
tures which  commend  themselves  as 
valuable.  The  author  has  made  his  book 
responsive  to  the  conditions  confronting 
teachers  and  students.  He  has  taken 
every  step  in  the  development  of  the 
subject  with  great  care  and  patience. 
Progressive  teachers  are  advised  to  care- 
fully examine  this  new  and  thorough 
treatment  of  Algebra. — X.  Y.  Z. 

•!• 
Tzvelfth  Nighty  edited  by  Alfred  L. 
Cann,  B.A.,  Principal  of  the  Pupil- 
Teachers'  Centre,  Bolton.  With  lo 
full-page  illustrations  by  Grenville 
Manton.  i2mo.  xxiii-(-iii  pages. 
Price  IS.  London:  Longmans,  Green 
&  Co.,   1905. 

Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  edited  by 
Robert  Williamson,  M.A.,  Principal 
Staffordshire  Potteries  Pupil-Teach- 
ers' Centre,  Hanley.  With  10  full- 
page  illustrations  by  H.  R.  Millar. 
i2mo.,  XXX -f  126  pages.  Price  is. 
London :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co., 
1905. 

"Twelfth  Night"  and  "Much  Ado 
About  Nothing"  are  the  latest  additions 
to  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.'s  "Swan'' 
Shakespeare,  in  which  "Julius  C^Esar," 
"Merchant  of.  Venice,"  "King  John," 
"The  Tempest,"  "As  You  Like  It," 
"Henry  V.,''  "Richard  II.,"  and  "Mac- 
beth" have  already  been  published.  The 
volumes  are  neatly  printed  on  a  good 
quality  of  paper  and  are  neatly  bound, 
with  an  artistic  cover  design.  The  ten 
full-page  illustrations  in  each  volume  add 
much  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  series. 
Each  volume  is  prefaced  by  a  Life  of 
Shakespeare,  and  an  Introduction  deal- 
ing with  the  story  of  the  play,   sources 


of  the  plot,  the  date  of  the  play,  Eliza- 
bethan language,  Shakespearian  gram- 
mar and  versification.  The  notes  are 
brief  and  to  the  point,  and  are  not  over- 
loaded with  unnecessary  material.  On 
the  whole  the  Swan  edition  should  prove 
very  satisfactory  for  school  use. 

An  Outline  of  French  Literature,  by  D. 
T.  Holmes.  i2mo.,  164  pages.  Price 
IS.  6d.  London:  Alfred  M.  Holden, 
1905. 

This  book,  as  its  title  implies,  is  a 
brief  outline  of  French  literature,  follow- 
ing the  method  of  the  "Literature 
Francaise"  of  Professor  Meunier.  As 
the  whole  subject  is  covered  within  a 
compass  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-four 
pages,  the  treatment  is  somewhat  frag- 
mentary and  brief.  For  instance  the 
literature  of  the  latter  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  occupies  only  twelve 
pages.  However,  the  little  book  is  a  very 
readable  one,  and  should  prove  very  use- 
ful to  the  student  who  desires  to  take  a 
quick  run  over  the  whole  subject,  or  to 
refresh  his  mind  after  the  study  of  a 
larger  manual.  The  treatment  of  move- 
ments and  periods  is  a  marked  feature. 

-k 

An  Outlander  in  Enghind.  by  J.  H.  M. 
Abbott.  i2mo.,  295  pages.  Price  5s. 
London:  Methuen  &  Co.,   1905. 

Mr.  Abbot  is  an  Australian  who  has 
read  many  books  in  Australia  written  by 
Englishmen  and  now  seeks  his  revenee 
by  writing  a  book  about  England.  Rea- 
lising that  he  has  himself  suffered  in 
reading  about  his  own  country  in  the 
efforts  of  the  globe-trotters,  he  is  afraid 
that  his  readers  may  in  turn  suffer  in 
the  attempt  to  read  his  book.  He  need 
not,  however,  be  troubled  on  this  score. 
He  has  written  a  very  interesting  and 
extremely  readable  book,  and  one  that 
is  in  many  parts  distinctly  amusing.  The 
book  must  be  read  to  be  appreciated.  It 
is  the  record  of  the  author's  own  im- 
pressions and  experiences,  and  he  has 
evidently  seen  much  and  kept  his  eyes 
open.  Part  of  the  subject  matter  ori- 
ginally appeared  in  the  "Spectator"  and 
in   TJte  Svdjiey  Daily  Telegraph. 
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The  funeral  of  the  late  James  Gilfillan, 
B.A.,  Principal  and  Science  Master  of 
Bovvmanville  High  School,  was  held  on 
November  i6th  at  Bovvmanville,  and  was 
very  largely  attended,  the  Church  of 
Christ  being  filled  and  surrounded  by 
an  immense  throng  during  the  services. 
The  public  school  teachers  and  the  high 
school  staff  and  students  attended  in  a 
body.  Rev.  W.  J.  Cadman,  pastor,  offici- 
ated, and  was  assisted  by  Rev.  W.  Jol- 
liffe,  Methodist,  and  Rev.  Hugh  Munroe, 
B.A.,  Presbyterian.  Other  ministers  pre- 
sent were  Rev.  J.  A.  McKeen,  B.A., 
Orono ;  Rev.  Thos.  Snowden,  Enniskil- 
len ;  Rev.  James  P.  Berry,  B.A.,  Hamp- 
ton ;  Rev.  Vernon  H.  Emory,  Rev.  W. 
E.  Carroll,  B.A.,  Anglican,  and  Rev.  T. 
W.  Jollifte.  The  church  was  heavily 
draped.  Members  of  Jerusalem  Lodge 
No.  31,  G.R.C.,  A.F.  and  A.M.,  conduct- 
ed the  funeral  and  were  present  in  great 
numbers,  augmented  by  brethren  from 
Orono  and  Newcastle  lodges  The  pall- 
bearers were  James  B.  Fairbairn,  P.M., 
W.  B.  Couch  and  C.  M.  Cawker,  of  the 
High  School  Board,  and  Chas.  P.  Blair, 
J.  A.  McClellan  and  John  Percy,  from 
the  Masonic  lodge.  The  chief  mourners 
were  John  Gilfillan,  Orono,  and  Dr.  Geo. 
Gilfillan,  Uxbridge,  sons.  Several  friends 
from  Toronto  and  a  large  number  of 
former  students  were  present.  Eight 
high  school  students  acted  as  flower 
bearers.  Places  of  business  were  closed 
and  school  flags  floated  at  half-mast. 

The  appointment  of  Professor  McLean 
of  the  Leland  Stanford  University  to  an 
associate  professorship  of  economics  in 
the  University  of  Toronto  is  an  addition 
to  its  political  science  faculty  on  which 
the  latter  institution  may  be  safely  con- 
gratulated. The  new  incumbent  is  an 
alumnus  of  the  university  he  is  now  to 
serve,  and  he  completed  his  graduate 
studies  at  the  L^niversities  of  Columbia 
and  Chicago.  He  has  been  since  1897 
a  teacher  of  the  subject,  and  he  has  dur- 
ing the  same  interval  devoted  much  time 
and  work  to  economic  research  in  various 
directions   and   in  different    States.      He 


was  for  four  years  employed  by  ihc  Do- 
minion Government  to  conduct  inquiries 
into  the  working  of  railways,  and  his 
researches  paved  the  way  for  the  crea-- 
tion  of  our  present  very  effective  Rail- 
way Commission.  Ever  since  his  under- 
graduate days  he  has  been  preparing  and 
publishing  monographs  on  a  great  variety 
of  subjects  connected  with  transportation 
and  public  finance. 

It  is  not  going  too  far  to  express  the 
hope  that  the  advent  of  Professor  Mc- 
Lean will  be  the  signal  for  a  thorough 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  study 
and  teaching  of  economics  should  have 
very  special  reference  to  the  commercial 
and  industrial  environment  of  the  acade- 
mic institution  under  consideration.  Eco- 
nomic conditions  in  Canada  are  sufficient- 
ly sui  generis  to  make  a  special  study  of 
them  indispensable.  Our  financial  system 
and  our  transportation  problems  are  not 
precisely  like  those  of  any  other  country, 
and  with  both  Mr.  McLean  has  an  ex- 
pert's acquaintance,  obtained  at  first 
hand.  Only  the  teacher  who  has  acquir- 
ed his  knowledge  of  his  subject  by  dint 
of  research  can  lay  claim  to  the  posses- 
sion pro  tanto  of  culture.  If  Mr,  Mc- 
Lean can  succeed  in  convincing  his  stu- 
dents that  nothing  worth  having  can  be 
acquired  without  original  investigation 
and  independent  research  he  will  confer 
on  them  an  unspeakable  advantage ;  if 
he  can  succeed  at  the  same  time  in  put- 
ting them  in  possession  of  a  method  of 
prosecuting  their  own  inquiries  for  life 
he  will  add  indefinitely  to  the  value  of 
his  services  as  an  educator. — TJie 
Toronto  Globe. 

The  members  of  the  Cardiff  and  Dis- 
trict Teachers'  Association  discussed 
(October  14)  the  attitude  of  Principal 
Griffiths  towards  elementary  school  mas- 
ters, and  criticised  his  remarks  at  a  re- 
cent meeting  of  the  Cardiff  Education 
Committee  on  the  value  of  teaching  ex- 
perience in  schools  compared  with  the 
value  of  a  university  degree.  Mr.  F. 
W.  Pepperell,  who  presided,  observed 
that    Principal     Griffiths,    among     other 
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things,  said  that  years  of  experience,  so 
far  from  being  a  qualification,  were  often 
a  disquahfication.  Mr.  Pepperell  said 
that  these  ideas,  excusable  in  the  princi- 
pal of  a  college,  to  whom  a  university 
training  might  appear  to  be  the  most 
perfect  means  of  education,  were  strange- 
ly narrow  and  unsuitable  in  one  who  sat 
as  an  educational  expert  upon  a  body 
which  had  been  created  for  the  purpose 
of  controlling  and  co-ordinating  all 
grades  of  education.  They  did  not  seek 
to  discourage  the  taking  of  a  university 
degree.  But,  with  beautiful  contradic- 
tion, Principal  Grififiths  himself  declared 
that  it  was  not  the  degree  itself  which 
he  valued,  but  the  qualities — mental  abil- 
ity and  perseverance.  There  were  many 
ways  in  which  teachers  exercised  those 
qualities.  Was  it  wise,  right,  or  fair 
that  only  one  of  those  ways  should  be 
recognised  or  rewarded?  In  order  to 
mark  their  disapproval  of  Principal 
Griffiths'  action,  he  moved : 

This  Association  again  records  its  opin- 
ion that  in  the  formation  of  any  promo- 
tion list  for  teachers  the  essential  quali- 
fications of  candidates  should  be  the  pos- 
session of  the  First  Teaching  Diploma 
and  experience  in  teaching.  It  condemns 
the  action  of  Principal  Griffiths  in  seek- 
ing to  belittle  the  value  of  years  of  ser- 
vice in  schools  and  to  magnify  the  value 
of  a  university  qualification,  and  is  of 
opinion  that  his  attitude  on  this  question 
evinces  a  lack  of  acquaintance  with  the 
system  of  elementary  education. 

Mr.  A.  Simpson  seconded,  and  the 
resolution  was  carried  by  31  to  5  votes. — 
The  Educational  Times. 

The  ministers  of  education  for  the 
various  provinces  will  be  invited  within 
a  very  short  time  to  go  to  Ottawa  and 
discuss  the  introduction  of  some  sort  of 
a  system  of  military  instruction  for  the 
schools.  Since  Sir  Frederick  announced 
his  intention  of  encouraging  military 
training  for  students,  intimations  from 
practically  all  the  provinces  have  been 
received  endorsing  the  suggestion.  It 
would  not  do  to  ask  the  provinces  to 
attend   a  conference   unless   the    o-Qvern- 


ment  had  a  scheme  for  discussion.  One 
is  now  being  formulated  by  the  militia 
council,  though  nothing  has  yet  been  de- 
cided upon.  It  is  probable  parliament 
will  be  asked  at  the  coming  session  to 
sanction  the  formation  of  a  permanent 
corps  of  military  instructors  for  the 
schools.  The  instruction  given  is  not 
likely  to  go  beyond  simple  drills,  sitting 
up  exercises  and  in  some  cases  target 
practice. 

One  of  the  public  school  buildings  in 
Boissevain,  Manitoba,  was  completely  de- 
stroyed by  fire  on  November  20th  last. 
The  fire  was  discovered  about  2.50,  but 
had  been  working  in  the  walls  for  some 
time  previous.  When  discovered  the  fire 
was  practically  beyond  control,  but  with 
the  assistance  of  the  citizens  and  the 
prompt  arrival  of  the  town  brigade,  the 
conflagration  was  kept  from  spreading 
to  the  adjoining  buildings.  The  build- 
ing destroyed  was  a  two-storey  frame 
building,  and  was  occupied  by  two  classes 
of  the  public  school.  The  fire  is  suppos- 
ed to  have  started  from  the  furnace  or 
the  pipes  leading  therefrom.  The  build- 
ing is  partly  covered  by  insurance.  The 
exact  amount  of  the  loss  is  unknown. 

Rev.  Prof.  H.  H.  Ewert,  of  Gretna, 
Manitoba,  reports  having  had  good  suc- 
cess in  his  recent  canvassing  tour  in  Kan- 
sas for  the  building  fund  of  the  Men- 
nonite  educational  institution,  which  is 
to  be  established  at  Altona.  He  secured 
there  subscriptions  amounting  to  $3,000, 
thereby  increasing  the  fund  to  $11,000, 
including  the  sum  of  $5,000  from  Mr. 
E.  Penner  and  $3,000  from  Altona  and 
surrounding  district,  $3,000.  The  institu- 
tion has  also  an  endowment  fund  of 
$25,000,  the  interest  of  which  is  avail- 
able for  maintenance. 

Premier  Rutherford  in  an  interview 
with  the  school  board  of  Calgary  stated 
that  the  Normal  School  for  Alberta 
would  be  located  temporarily  in  Calgary 
for  the  session  beginning  in  January 
and  permanently  as  soon  as  a  building 
could  be  erected. 
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